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Unity or betrayal 

by Htun Lin 

Two major health-care workers’ unions in Califor- 
nia, Service Employees International Union (SEIU) 
Local 250 and the California Nurses’ Association 
(C.N.A.) announced on Dec. 15 that they have estab- 
lished a "mutual cooperation agreement that will unite 
330,000 members behind a shared objective of improv- 
ing working conditions for healthcare workers and the 
quality of care for patients in California.” 

Formerly rival unions competing for the member- 
ship of healthcare workers in California, both union 
bureaucracies finally came to their senses and realized 
that union workers everywhere have a major battle to 
confront as more and more corporate employers are 
declaring war on workers’ health benefits by demand- 
ing major concessions. 

This union-to-union solidarity comes in the middle 
of a major strike in Southern California by workers at 
Safeway and Von’s who are members of the United 
Food' and Commercial Worker’s Union against manage- 
ment' demands for health and benefit concessions and 
two-tier wages. It is critical that labor takes a stand in 
solidarity with each other and other workers in other 
unions. 

Employers have negotiated as a bloc with UFCW 
over healthcare cutbacks. They locked out workers at 
Albertson’s, Kroger, Ralph’s and other stores who were 
not even involved in the labor dispute. 

Striking workers at Safeway for the first ten weeks 
had been supported by the solidarity of 8,000 Team- 
sters, big rig drivers and warehouse employees, who 
refused to cross the grocery workers’ picket lines. 
Despite the chains hiring replacement workers, many 
stores had noticeably fewer items in stock, particularly 
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The socialism of 
Hubert Harrison 

by John Alan 

A Hubert Harrison Reader, edited by Jeffrey B. 

Perry, is an extensive collection of 
articles from various journals and 
newspapers written by Hubert 
Harrison (1883-1927). Born in the 
Danish West Indies island of St. 
Croix, he arrived in New York City 
in 1900 where he continued his 
education mostly on his own. He 
was a speaker for the Socialist 
Party and then for the Industrial 
Workers of the World in the New 
Jersey Silk Strike of 1913. He 
became a street corner orator in 
New York in the 1920s, usually 
drawing a big crowd. 

His pervasive presence as a 
soapbox speaker led him to be 
called “the father of Harlem radi- 
calism.” He was a major African- 
American intellectual and activist 
who combined a passionate con- 
cern over race and class issues. He 
has largely been forgotten, yet 
some aspects of his life are important to revisit for 
today. 

RACE AND CLASS STRUGGLE 

As a member of the Socialist Party he challenged it 
to confront U.S. racism. “Socialism,” he wrote, “is here 
to put an end to the exploitation of one group by anoth- 
er, whether that group be social, economic or 
racial... the affirmation of this is the present duty of the 
Socialist Party.” (p. 59). Addressing socialists he wrote, 
“the ten million Negroes of America form a group that 
is more essentially proletarian than any other Ameri- 
can group” (p. 71). 

It was the “essentially proletarian” character of 
African Americans that led him to the formulation that 
African Americans are “Negroes first.” This was not a 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Capture of Hussein fails to 
secure a frayed occupation 



by Kevin Michaels 

Violence, unemploy- 
ment, and uncertainty 
grip the lives of the 
people of Iraq under 
U.S. occupation. 

Despite the general 
relief at the fact that 
the now-captured Sad- 
dam Hussein has no 
chance of returning to 
rule over the country, 

Iraqis face a present 
and future defined by 
the authoritarian U.S. 
occupation and the 
bloody campaign car- 
ried out by surviving 
elements and sympa- 
thizers of the old 
regime. Taken together 
with the upsurge of 
confidence on the part 
of conservative Islamic leaders, these features of Iraq’s 
reality chart a perilous course for freedom for the coun- 
try’s wage workers, ethnic minorities, women and 
young people. 

The people of Iraq greeted the news of the Dec. 15 
arrest of Hussein with elation. The capture of the dic- 
tator brought to an end a long and fear-ridden period of 
Iraq’s history. Since his rise from the ranks of the secu- 
rity apparatus of the Baath Party to absolute power 
over the country in 1979, Hussein constructed an effi- 
ciently centralized and fiercely repressive police state 
based on a narrow and elite section of Iraqi society. 

SADDAM AT FRONT OF SORDID LINE 

The list of crimes amassed by Hussein and his 
regime is prodigious. Setting aside the inner-party 
rivals murdered in his rise to power, he violently 
oppressed the huge Shia community of Baghdad and 


the country’s south, carried out a genocidal campaign 
of extinction against the Kurdish minority of the north 
and launched two wars: one against Iran involving 
bloodshed on a gargantuan scale — perhaps as many as 
one million dead— and another against Kuwait that 
eventually led to his downfall. 

While it is not clear under what arrangements Hus- 
sein will be charged and tried, any thoroughgoing 
effort to delve into the facts of his regime will not only 
expose his guilt, but also the culpability of numerous 
governments who aided and abetted his regime in 
order to further their own interests. The US., Britain, 
France and Germany will no doubt all work to mini- 
mize the revelations about their substantial state and 
private involvement in the maintenance and support of 
the Ba ath regime. 

Indeed, former Secretary of State James Baker, 


(Continued on page 10) 
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On the line: L.A. supermarket strike 


LOS ANGELES— Today it looks bad for the strikers and 
the UFCW against the three supermarket chains in 
Southern California. Today the unions are very low on 
funds. They have cut picket duty pay from $40 a day to 
$20 a day, and many picketers have quit picketing. 

The day after the 
UFCW announced a 
strike against Vons, 
management at 
Ralphs and Albertson 
locked out their work- 
ers. It was obviously a 
pre-planned strategy 
among the Big 3 
supermarket chains. 

Thus, union funds to 
pay picketers were 
being depleted three 
times as fast. 

COMPANIES 
RESORT TO 

SCABS Striking grocery workers march 

When the union Hills, Cal. on Dec. 1 6. 

decided to lift the pick- 
et lines from Ralphs, there was grumbling among 
workers that it went against their interests. It was 
soon discovered that, according to a prior agreement, 
stores that were not being picketed would share their 
revenues with the stores still being picketed. 

Today, contrary to a month ago, there are very few 
picketers or none at all at the Sunset/Virgil and 
3 rd/Vermont Vons, although the parking lots are still 
nearly empty. Vons has been using bargain sales to 
keep customers crossing the picket lines, although 
most walk out with only a few items. Some apologize 
for shopping, and use various excuses. | 

The Los Angeles Times reported that union spies 
have stated that 50 to 100 union workers have scabbed 
and gone to work. On management’s recommendation, 
they have: used the social security numbers of relatives 
to evade detection. It has been reported that 30,000 
replacement workers are in place. 

A Vons worker stated that many workers who 
crossed were fired after a single mistake. She said they 


should not have crossed. I recall a young Black man 
who stocked shelves saying, "I need to get a job.” He 
mentioned the cut in picket duty pay from $40 a day to 
$ 20 . ' ■ 

At the beginning Teamster truck drivers supported 

, the strikers by not 
! delivering goods. But 
! they soon caved in 
' when management 
brought in a strike- 
-breaking company, I 
■§ witnessed two deliv- 
§,eries made by scabs, 
■f and there was noth- 


« ing the picketers 
could do. 

^CAN STRIKE BE 
! TURNED 
.AROUND? 

3 

| During the U.S. 
^ Civil War, when the 
from Century City to Beverly South was winning, 

Karl Marx said that 
one Black regiment in 
the Union Army would have a potent effect on South- 
ern nerves and turn the war around. 

If theory grows from practice and we know of the 
actual development of events since the grocery strike 
began last Oct. 11, what then can we deduce from the 
strike? And is it still possible to turn the strike around 
in favor of the workers? 

— Basho 

(More on California grocery labor struggles on page 3) 
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The Afghan constitution and women 'Killing for Life 1 


by Terry Moon 

The new Afghan Constitution, ratified by the loya 
jirga on Jan. 4, is being touted by the U.S. government 
and press as a breakthrough for human rights — par- 
ticularly women’s rights. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. While it’s true 
that a constitution can’t 
make women free, and that 
even in places where there 
are great constitutions, 
women are not free, this con- 
stitution is so flawed that, 

rather than laying out a path to a freer Afghanistan, it 
has created a framework for the strengthening of war- 
lords and the further Islamicization of the state 

The constitution created a strong presidency, 
expected to be won by Hamid Karzai, a bicameral leg- 
islature and an independent judiciary. Yet the process 
of its creation reveals its flaws. The intimidation, 
silencing of differing views, undemocratic and sexist 
nature of the proceedings were made public by a 25- 
year-old social worker. Malalai Joya took the floor and 
demanded to know: "Why have you again selected as 
committee chairmen those criminals who have brought 
disasters for the Afghan people? In my opinion they 
should be taken to the World Court.” 

The assembly chairman, Sebaghatullah Mojeddidi, a 
former mujahedeen leader, tried to have her thrown 
out. Abdur Rasul Sayyaf, the Northern Alliance deputy 
prime minister, gave a 15-minute tirade against Joya, 
slandering her as a communist and "criminal.” 

Furthermore, Mojeddidi refused to allow a vote on a 
petition with over 151 signatures from loya jirga mem- 
bers who wanted the country’s name changed from the 
"Islamic Republic of Afghanistan” to the "Republic of 
Afghanistan.” He publicly called them "infidels,” thus 
placing them in danger of assassination. 

Preeta D. Bansal and Felice D. Gaer, of the biparti- 
san U.S. Commission on International Religious Free- 
dom, wrote: "We met many Muslims who recognize the 
compatibility of Islam with human rights. Yet these 
Muslims are being intimidated into silence by vocal 
and well-armed extremists.” 

What concerns many is language in the constitution 
saying that "no law can be contrary to the beliefs and 
provisions of the sacred religion of Islam.” Further- 
more, a qualification for the judiciary is to "have high- 
er education in law or in Islamic jurisprudence.” This 
lays open the judiciary to people like the current chief 
justice, Fazl Hadi Shinwari, who told Bansal and Gaer 
that he accepted the Universal Declaration on Human 
Rights "with three exceptions: freedom of expression, 
freedom of religion and equality of the sexes. ‘This is 
the only law,’ the chief justice told us, pointing to the 
Koran on his desk.” 

This Supreme Court has the mandate to ensure leg- 
islation fully complies with Afghanistan’s internation- 
al treaty obligations and protects human rights. But 
Shinwari packed the Supreme Court with Islamic 
extremists; and he reinstated the Taliban’s Ministry 
for the Promotion of Virtue — the thugs who beat 
women in the streets with metal bars for showing a 
strand of hair or an ankle. 

Women are also supposed to have the right to edu- 
cation, but in November a 1970 law prohibiting mar- 
ried women from attending high school was upheld. 
Over 3,000 women were thrown out of school. Even lit- 
eracy classes set up by NGOs for girls who could not 
attend schools have been banned by religious leaders. 

The U.S. and their minions did nothing to democra- 
tize the Afghan constitution. Rather it was women, 
ethnic Hazaras, ethnic Uzbeks and others who put 

■BilH 

by Mary Jo Grey 

Women in two different states have won victories 
over anti-woman forces trying to whittle away our 
right to control our own bodies. On Dec. 29, a federal 
judge in New Hampshire declared unconstitutional a 
state law requiring that parents be notified before a 
minor can get an abortion. A short time later in Flori- 
da, a state appeals court panel, on Jan. 9, ruled against 
Gov. Jeb Bush’s demand that the state appoint a 
guardian for the fetus of a retarded rape victim, 
because he feared the mother’s guardian might consid- 
er an abortion. The American Civil Liberties Union 
said it was an attempt to create a situation with the 
mother and fetus having competing legal rights. They 
called it ”a crusade to change the law, limit the rights 
of women and bring the Supreme Court something that 
would overturn or alter Roe v. Wade.” 

♦ + + 

Despite a recent peace agreement in the Democratic 
Republic of Congo, massacres, mutilation and mass 
rape continue. Within a ten-week period, more than 
100 cases of rape, sexual abuse and torture were 
reported— often committed in front of the victims’ fam- 
ily members. Public gang rapes are used to terrorize 
women and girls suspected of "collaborating with the 
enemy.” High instances of HIV/AIDS compound the 
horror. Many girl children forced to serve as soldiers 
are used as sexual slaves by adult commanders. World- 
wide support is being sought by Amnesty Internation- 
al to stop this violence. 

— Information from Women’s Human Rights Online Bulletin 
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their lives in jeopardy as they tried to make the consti- 
tution a document that represents their aspirations. If 
Afghanistan has shown us anything, it is that women 
will continue their struggle against the greatest of 
intimidations. 

Women’s vision of a new Afghanistan was revealed 
in the Afghan Women’s Bill of 
Rights, drafted by 45 ethni- 
cally diverse women from 
every region of Afghanistan, 
Sept. 2-5 in Kandahar. Each 
article was debated by all and 
unanimously agreed upon. 

Here we can only list a few of its 16 demands: 
Mandatory education for women through secondary 
school and opportunities for all women for higher edu- 
cation; provision of up-to-date health services for 
women with special attention to reproductive rights; 
protection and security for women; the prevention and 
criminalization of sexual harassment against women 
publicly and in the home; freedom of speech; freedom to 
vote and run for election to office; full inclusion of 
women in the judiciary system; and minimum mar- 
riageable age set at 18 years. 

Any movement forward for Afghanistan will come 
only from women and others who are fighting the U.S. 
and their own internal rulers with their hearts and 
minds determined to create freedom. 


Cross-border march 




The International Human Rights March of Women 
spent three weeks (Dec. 20 to Jan. 10) walking 
through Israel and Palestine. Between 100 and 150 
women came from overseas to participate, in addi- 
tion to Palestinians and Israelis, some who joined 
intermittently. Along. the way, the women witnessed 
and often experienced the brutal heart of the occu- 
pation — checkpoints, curfews, closures, demolished 
homes, the 'security 7 wall, refugee camps, and — on 
the Israeli side — sites erf terrible suicide bombings. 
The women marched by candlelight in Jenin, above. 
In Nablus and Erez, they managed to send infant 
food into those isolated areas. Get the entire report 
from the Coalition of Women for Peace (www.coali- 
tionofwomen4peace.org). — 1 Thanks to Gila Svirsky 


In Killing for Life, Carol Mason explains why some 
right-wingers engage in violence, even murder, to 
oppose reproductive rights and why the mainstream 
"pro-life” movement tolerates such violence. As well as 
exposing actual ties between extremist groups that pro- 
mote and commit violent acts and mainstream groups 
that condemn them, she exposes philosophical ties. 

The Christian religious Right arose from the theolo- 
gy of "Reconstructionism" — the belief that the U.S., 
and ultimately the world, should be a decentralized 
but totalitarian theocracy run according to the laws of 
the Old Testament. Reconstructionists believe that a 
corrupt federal government and 
American public are drifting away' 
from the natural order of "God’s law,” 
which will result in an apocalypse. 

Abortion became such an important 
issue to the religious Right when it 
mostly abandoned extending to fetus- 
es the civil rights approach, that all 
human life is valuable, in favor of the 
view that all life is under God’s con- 
trol. This view motivated Christian 
conservatives to vote when they had 
formerly seen politics as secular and 
unworthy of their attention. Recon- 
structionist Paul Vigurie used this 
issue to create the Moral Majority and 
the American Life League (which 
have since multiplied into many reli- 
gious rightwing groups) in order to 
influence the Republican Party. 

Mason also describes the concept of 
the "New Warrior,” which began with the defeat of the 
U.S. in Vietnam. Some veterans were embittered 
because they believed that the federal government’s 
restraints on the action of the military had caused 
them to lose. Since then, conservative men have 
believed that feminism, the peace movement, and 
other social justice movements have "feminized” men 
and caused a "crisis of masculinity” by redefining 
men’s roles as non-violent and egalitarian. 

Whether traumatized by war or "emasculated” by 
culture, anti-abortionists began to identify with the 
aborted fetus. Anti-abortion terrorists believe them- 
selves to be fighting the restraints of the federal gov- 
ernment (laws that allow abortion and prohibit vio- 
lence against abortion providers) in order to restore 
masculinity and "God’s law.” 

Both anti-abortion terrorists and mainstream 
groups also have organizational and philosophical ties 
to white supremacist groups such as the Ku Klux Klan 
and Christian Identity. These groups believe that abor- 
tion is causing an "apocalypse” for the white, Christian 
"race.” This is why rhetoric comparing abortion to 
genocide, the Holocaust, and slavery can ignore the 
real causes of oppression. 

Killing for Life has more details about the way the 
religious! Right thinks. It’s a good book to read to learn 
how these people think and understand their motiva- 
tions and a little of their histoiy. -Adele 


Killing (or life: 
The Apocalyp- 
tic Narrative of 
Pro-Life Politics 
by Carol Mason. 
Cornell University 
Press: Ithaca, 
N.Y., 2002. 

264 pp. 


Thoughts on victory for gay marriage 


NEWYORK-The recent Massachusetts Supreme Court 
decision to legalize gay marriage unleashed and exac- 
erbated a myriad of opinions in numerous 
realms-political, religious, homosexual, heterosexual 
and others. Adrienne Rich reminds us that leaving les- 
bians out repeats the historic subsuming and neglect of 
women. We should also extend this to the whole 
GLBTQ spectrum. 

To those who say that this victory is only a 
"transitory, capitalistic salve” and that "marriage 
is bourgeois,” I say that there is a difference 
between repudiating an entitlement and having 
no right at all. According to The Village Voice, 
there has been a "curious silence” from much of 
the "radical, progressive cadres.” 

But the decision, along with Vermont’s legalization 
of gay and lesbian "civil unions,” has sparked a conser- 
vative backlash in legislatures propelled by the Chris- 
tian Right, which declared a new "culture war.” On the 
other hand, a minister active in the fight for gay mar- 
riage, two dozen clergy in Massachusetts and individ- 
ual ones in Colorado, New Hampshire and Georgia 
stated they won’t perform legal aspects of weddings 
until legal marriage is open to gays. "Straight” couples 
are also refusing to marry because gays can’t. 

Such personal acts of protest, called "Hetero-Hold- 
outs,” have taken several other forms, different kinds of 
commitment ceremonies and signing civil papers. 

Vermont’s Freedom to Marry Task Force pro- 
nounced civil unions a 'bitter compromise.” Oth- 
ers are excited that civil unions are stripped of 
religion. Judith Levine of The Village Voice adds 
.that gay marriage "subverts religious hegemony 
over the institution.” 

A crucial aspect of immediate victory is bestowing 
rights to inheritance, child custody, health insurance 
benefits, and allowance of hospital rights. In New York, 
partners have been denied access to intensive care 
patients. It is reported that gay couples can lose more 
than $10,000 per year in social security benefits 
they’ve paid for because such benefits are calculated 
based on family units. 

Poor Queer families also stand to gain from mar- 
riage rights. In addition to everything above, there 
would be qualification for public housing, family courts 


more likely to accept claims of domestic abuse, and the 
right to sue for a partner’s wrongful death. 

Child custody, always a perilous pursuit for gay and 
lesbian couples, is particularly threatened in southern 
and midwestem states. According The Village Voice, 
34% of lesbian and gay couples in the South are raising- 
children, and that lesbians of color are more likely to 
raise children at home. Same sex marriage is a black, 
working-class, women’s issue! — Sheila G. 

LOS AMGELES-Having worked for many years as a 
case manager at agencies assisting people with HIV, I 
saw how gay men were denied benefits, such as health- 
care, immigration options, inheritance and life-support 
decisions, which heterosexual married partners can 
share ita this bourgeois democracy. 

I heard G.W. Bush protest the Massachussets ruling 
by stating that marriage is a sacred bond between a 
man and a woman. In my experience, while many mar- 
riages are based on a promise to share and support, 
many snore are like traps-for both men and women. 

Worldwide, women’s economic dependency on 
men, their limited legal rights regarding family 
matters, and the social pressures on women to 
obey their fathers, brothers and husbands (rein- 
forced by domestic violence, honor killings and 
other things) keep women of all classes trapped 
and repressed in many ways. I don’t see anything 
sacred about that. 

The imposition on women to carry through their 
pregnancies by Christian fundamentalists and their 
allies in the U.S. government is another reduction of 
women’s options, in other words, another lock on the 
trap. When I worked with pregnant teens at an agency 
partly funded by the state government, I wasn’t 
allowed to speak about abortion, and in my work with 
abused women, I saw that some were forced by their 
partners to get abortions. 

The option to marry or not, the option to 
reproduce or not, are important aspects of the 
dialogue on the meaning of freedom. In this dehu- 
manized world, marriage and birth control are not sep- 
arate from the various forms of alienated relationships. 

-Anna Maillon 
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LOS ANGELES — While Steve Burd, Von's (Safeway) 
CEO, is under investigation for cashing in his $30 mil- 
lion in stock options before the strike began last Octo- 
ber, the strikers at Von's, Albertsons and Safeway are 
uncertain about the state of current talks between 
management and the union 

The main concern of the work- 
ers is health care, but the under- 
lying issue is the company 
demand for two-tier pay. "I am 
sure they will find a way to get rid 
of the workers making $17.90 an 
hour, if they can replace them 
with workers making $14.90,” 
explained one worker. "Manage- 
ment wants to hire box boys with- 
out health benefits for the first 
two years, with the excuse that 
these employees live with their 
parents. That is not even true — 
some have to support a family.” 

Another management scheme 
to get rid of old employees is 
to grade newcomers higher on 
a written exam at the annual 
review procedure. 

Management is trying to cut 
the time-and-a-half pay for Sun- 
day work. They also want to take 
away two holidays. They want to 
do away with the 85 formula for retirement — combined 
age and length of service equaling 85 — and replace it 
with retirement no earlier than age 60 no matter how 
long someone has worked. The management proposal 
would sharply cut retirement benefits by freezing 
future benefits earned. 

The proposal that strikers are rejecting would 
increase the employee's contribution to health premi- 
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(Continued from page 1) 

perishables such as vegetables. 

But then the Teamsters union said its members 
would return to work at the grocery chains’ warehous- 
es. No doubt, this move emboldened the company exec- 
utives in their effort to break the spirit and determi- 
nation of the striking workers. 

COST OF RETREAT 

The Teamsters withdrawal of picket support could- 
n’t have come at a worse moment. If we lose this cru- 
cial battle, many workers would begin to ask what is 
the point of having a union, if it can’t protect the 
Health and Welfare Funds that have come about as a 
result of years of struggle and sacrifice by previous 
labor activists. 

Nearly 20 years ago, in 1986, a SEIU Local 250 
strike against two-tier wage demands at Kaiser Per- 
manente, the nation’s oldest and largest HMO, lasted 
eight weeks with the support and solidarity from our 
colleagues in the California Nurses’ Association. But 
Kaiser won a 15% two-tier wage reduction, because 
our own union leaders decided to end the strike. They 
announced that strike benefits would cease, and that 
the International was threatening receivership. 

Later on, none other than the president of the AFL- 
CIO, John Sweeney, cut a deal with the CEO of Kaiser 
and pulled the rug out from under nurses strikes 
which many of us non-RN healthcare workers had 
joined. Since then, SEIU and CNA have been rival 
unions as both union bureaucracies have been compet- 
ing over who should organize which shop. 

SEIU and CNA leaders have seldom been seen on 
shop floors, as both unions emphasized lobbying Con- 
gress and State Assembly politicians. Both unions 
have been instrumental in passing legislation man- 
dating minimum nurse to patient ratios, recommend- 
ing safety-needles with self-locking devices, and other 
regulatory agency related measures. However these 
laws are mere band-aid approaches to remedy a 
healthcare system which has been systematically dis- 
membered from head to toe. 

HMO CHIEFS WRITE THE LAWS 

Anyone with faith in the power of legislation only 
has to look at the current Medicare Prescription bill 
sponsored by Bush, practically written by the HMO 
industry to destroy Medicare as we know it. Laws they 
can’t sabotage, capitalists spend huge amounts of cor- 
porate capital to overturn. The recent law in California 
which requires employers with more than 50 employ- 
ees to provide health insurance is an example. 

There are laws mandating safe work conditions. But 
it’s an open secret that many employers willfully vio- 
late those laws. The jobs of politicians who act as 
industry watchdogs are dependent on the very same 
capital which they are supposed to regulate. 

By carrot or by stick, employers know it takes the 
cooperation of us workers to restructure so they can 
boost their profits. The “teamwork” concept is particu- 
larly effective in a union shop when it is the union 
itself which encourages workers to sacrifice to keep the 
company “healthy.” That’s why the labor-management 
partnership exists — to discipline us. 

It’s a positive development that two rival unions are now 
uniting with each other. But it’s high time that unions 
begin to unite with us — the workers. The union must 
remember that it takes us workers to make anything work. 



ums to $30, then $45 and $90 per week within three 
years, with an increase in prescription co-payment to 
$10, $20 and finally $30 over the three-year contract 
for each prescription. A worker hospitalized with a 
$20,000 hospital bill would be responsible for up 
to $10,000 — half of the entire 
bill. They also want a cap on 
chemotherapy treatment! 

At the same time, some 
employees of Ralphs were resent- 
ful that they were asked to stop 
picketing at Ralphs and picket at 
other stores. A striker com- 
plained, "I’m bitter about picket- 
's ing at Von’s when we are striking 
£ against Ralphs. We don’t see our 
| union representative at all. They 
§ come from the East Coast with 
■g paid hotels and rental cars to 
| cover our signs with a plastic bag. 
o, I can do that myself. We never see 
■§ them and they don’t talk to us. 
« They are not going to get my sign 
■s that says Boycott Ralphs.” 

" Talks between the grocers 
and the union have begun, but 
what remains is a system 
a which only has one objec- 
a tive-to increase profit by 
^ extracting the maximum pro- 
duction at minimum cost from the workers. The 
workers are walking on the sidewalks eight hours a 
day, six days per week, uncertain about their future 
but determined to win. — Manel 

Protest Fred’s at zoo 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — In November the National Labor 
Relations Board in Washington certified the union elec- 
tion of May 2002, where we voted in UNITE at Fred’s. 
Now Fred’s has to recognize us. Even though the union 
has been certified, the company is still up to some of its 
tricks, threatening people about production, moving 
people around, cutting their pay. 

When we started organizing, Mike Hayes, the 
CEO, had a meeting with the workers and told us 
the company was broke. He pretended he was 
crying, covered his face, and ran out of the room. 
That was to make people think that if you voted 
the union in the company would shut down. If I 
had a tape of that, I would’ve played it when he 
started bragging of record profits. 

One of the executives at Fred’s is on the Memphis 
Zoo board, so we had a protest at a $200-a-ticket 
fundraiser called the Zoo Rendezvous, showing off pan- 
das recently brought from China. We stood out front 
protesting while people were going in. A couple of peo- 
ple in panda suits held signs that said. You’re taking 
food out of Fred’s workers’ mouths. 

In the first contract, we want set hours, with volun- 
tary overtime. Order people in at 4:30 don’t know what 
time they’re getting off. You just have to finish. 

A lot of people had only been getting three or 
four hours a day. All of a sudden, it’s 12-14 hours 
a day. You cau’t go home. You know your child is 
coming home from school looking for you, 
because you’ve been there all these weeks. They 
tell you to find somebody else to take care of your 
child. 

The breaks should be set too. Once, people came in at 
5:00 a.m. and didn’t get a break until 11:30. When it’s 
hot, or when it’s cold, they just work people like horses. 
When people are passing out, they just want to give you 
a popsicle. 

A lot of warehouses are like Fred’s. I was hoping that 
once things get settled here at Fred’s, it’ll make the 
other companies wake up and realize that they’ll be 
made to do their people better. — Black woman worker 

No to job abuses 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — On Dec. 10, International Human 
Rights Day, 250 to 300 labor union activists and their 
supporters rallied outside the federal building, and 
then in the First United Methodist Church. We were 
one of more than 90 events in 38 states. Our cry was 
"Worker Rights are Human Rights.” The need to turn 
the slogan into reality became clear when warehouse 
workers from Fred’s, nurses at the Med, and printing 
workers from Quebecor World talked about their con- 
ditions of life and labor. 

There were union leaders there from Brazil and 
Britain to show international solidarity. The uniquely 
backwards and racist conditions that workers in the 
South endure was brought home by Vernon Robson, a 
Graphical Paper and Media Union member from 
Britain who stayed with local Quebecor workers. He 
referred to how Quebecor management had set up a 
coffin in the factory and threatened workers they 
would put their relatives in it, if workers didn’t stop 
agitating for safe working conditions. 

One of the sanitation workers from the 1968 strike 
in Memphis spoke about what conditions were like 
when Martin Luther King, Jr., came to help them in 
their organizing drive. His moving words gave a 
tremendous lift to the ongoing drive in the Mid-South 
to transform the so-called "right to work” states into 
places where workers are treated with human dignity 
and earn a living wage. — Terry Moon 


Misery of health cuts 

LOS ANGELES — The way some people talk, budget cuts 
are supposed to provide relief and "tax relieP is the 
holy grail. In reality, budget cuts are causing people to 
suffer. I work with special needs kids. Their care is sup- 
posed to be paid by the state. But if there is an emer- 
gency and the mom and dad are not in the home, the 
nurse ends up staying 24 hours — though now we only 
get paid for eight hours. 

Many people, especially disabled people on fixed 
incomes, cannot afford the co-pays for the clinic or 
their medicine. They die from lack of care. In Los Ange- 
les, there are people practicing medicine without a 
license. Three people died from going to them. 

People are going to Mexico or Canada to get cheaper 
medicine. That started pharmacists complaining that 
medicine from Mexico and Canada is no good. Is the 
choice risky medicine or no medicine at all? 

A lot of people without insurance just suffer. The 
prices are going up, but salaries of patients and nurses 
are not. 

A lot of doctors are getting out of private practice 
because malpractice insurance is too high. Yet Los 
Angeles County Hospital and USC General Hospital 
don't have enough doctors in the emergency room. Peo- 
ple are dying because of budget cuts in hospitals. 

— Georgiana 

Black challenge to 
IBEW leadership 

NEWARK, N.J. — This March, Black telephone workers 
at Verizon in New Jersey will attempt to make history. 
For the first time ever, a Black telephone worker will 
attempt to get elected to the International Brotherhood 
of Electrical Workers (IBEW) Local 827 Executive 
Board. In 2004, a Black worker running for union office 
hardly sounds groundbreaking. What makes this situ- 
ation different? 

The vast majority of telecommunications workers 
across the country belong to the Communications 
Workers of America (CWA), a primarily telephone 
industry union. But in New Jersey, the telephone 
craftsmen belong to the IBEW. While some clerical 
workers are in the union, it is dominated by "outside” 
installation and maintenance technicians, linemen, 
and the construction departments. White male workers 
in the conservative and craft-oriented IBEW have his- 
torically dominated these craft positions. 

BIRTH OF UNION BLACK CAUCUS 

IBEW Local 827 is a statewide local divided into six 
geographic regions. Each region or unit elects one 
member to the statewide executive board. The tele- 
phone garages in Unit 4 serving the Essex County area 
contain the largest concentration of Black workers in 
the state. Three years ago, Black telephone workers in 
that area formed an organization called the Black Tele- 
phone Workers for Justice (BTWFJ). 

One key objective of the BTWFJ was to get Black 
workers more involved in the life of the union. They 
persuaded Black workers to start going to union meet- 
ings and eventually got some Black workers elected to 
lower level shop steward positions. The participation of 
Black workers in the life of the union changed union 
dynamics in Unit 4 as they began to demand that the 
union leadership take up the struggle to win Dr. Mar- 
tin Luther King’s birthday as a paid holiday. 

They got a resolution passed making the IBEW 
Local 827 Executive Board give $1,500 to the 
"Charleston Five,” longshoremen fired and charged 
with rioting during a protest to defend their jobs. The 
Black workers’ participation was instrumental in get- 
ting Unit 4 to pass a resolution opposing the war in 
Iraq. The progressive positions coming out of Unit 4 
due to the influence of the Black workers led to them 
calling Unit 4 the "conscience of the local.” 

Ron Washington, president of the BTWFJ, said, 
"Before we began organizing, most Black workers did 
not go to union meetings because they considered the 
union a ‘white’ thing.” He continued, "Not only have we 
raised issues and demands that are of particular inter- 
est to Black workers, but we have proven that we have 
been fighters in the interests of all workers.” 

INDIVISIBLE STRUGGLE 

Washington pointed to the fact that two years ago 
they led a walkout of Black and white workers that 
shut down two garages, after a Black worker was mis- 
treated. They have also led protests when white work- 
ers were mistreated by management, which is in keep- 
ing with the mission statement of the BTWFJ, calling 
for Black workers to fight for unity with all workers, at 
home and abroad. 

The BTWFJ has organized Black telephone workers 
to be more active off the job as well. They have sup- 
ported community struggles against police brutality 
and racial profiling, and formed a sister relationship 
with the Newark-based, "Peoples Organization for 
Progress.” They have been active in the fight for repa- 
rations and in support for the struggles of Black stu- 
dents at Seton Hall and Rutgers University. 

The BTWFJ is running not only Washington for 
executive board, but a slate of the other five local posi- 
tions. The Black workers feel that militant, fight-back, 
socially active trade unionism is a program that the 
current leadership does not possess. Email the BTWFJ 
at Blacktel4justice@aol.com. 
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Marxism and Black liberation 


EDITOR’S NOTE 

As part of our commemoration of Black History 

Month we reprint here excerpts one of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya’s most important writings on Black Amer- 
ica — her 1944 essay "Marxism and the Negro Ques- 
tion,” written when she was a co-leader (along with 
C.L.R. James) of the Johnson-Forest Tendency, a dis- 
sident grouping in the U.S. Trotskyist movement of 
the 1940s which argued in favor of the independent 
self-act ivity of t he African-American masses. All foot- 
notes are provided by editors. The full text of the doc- 
ument can be found in The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection, , microfilm no. 259-270. For a discussion of the 
historical significance this document, see Dialectics 
of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philosophy, and 
the Needed American Revolution, by John Alan 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 2003). 



June 1944 

Historians who state that the Negro problem is 
rooted in slavery and stop there fail to see the crux of 
the question. The "stigma” of slavery could not have 
persisted so long if the economic remains of slavery had 
not persisted. The Civil War abolished the institution of 
slavery, but did not give the land to him who tilled it. 
Not having got the land, the peasant’s fate was 
inevitable, whether he be white or Negro. 

Even in Russia, where there 
was some fraudulent attempt to 
give the serf the land, it was 
impossible for the Russian serf 
to rise above the needs of the 
backward economy. All the 
more so in the South where the 
Negro did not get his "40 acres 
arid a mule.” Cotton remaining 
dominant, semi-feudal relation- 
ships were inevitable. The divi- 
sion of labor set up by the cot- 
ton economy may not be dis- 
turbed. The social relations 
arising on the basis of the cot- 
ton economy remain "less 
changed than the soil itself on 
which the cotton is grown.”(l) Within the economic 
remains of slavery lie the economic roots of the Negro 
Question. 

Unfortunately. America is so barren of Marxist econ- 
omists that here, too, a Russian has produced the most 
profound study. Lenin, seeking to clarify the situation 
and evolution of’ Russian agriculture, embarked on a 
study of New Data on the Laws of Development of Cap- 
italism in Agriculture, which comprised an analysis of 
Capitalism and Agriculture in the United States. 

Previous to the writing of this work in [1915], Lenin, 
in his theses on the agrarian problem, demonstrated 
that "the contradiction between the whole social devel- 
opment and serfdom... retards economic development 
and is a source of oppression, barbarity and of innu- 
merable forms of Oriental despotism in Russian 
life.”(2) And in his study of the American development 
of capitalism in agriculture Lenin found a "striking 
similarity between the economic position of the Ameri- 
can Negro and that of the former serf of the central 
agricultural provinces in Russia.”(3) 

The Narodniki, on the other hand, (even as our con- 
temporary analysts) glossed over the feudal survivals. 
America, they said, was a country that had never 
known feudalism. It is this statement which served as 
the basis of Lenin’s counter- thesis: "This statement is 
directly contrary to the facts, for the economic sur- 
vivals of slavery are not distinguishable in any respect 
from those of feudalism.”(4) 

It is true, of course, that America started its course of 
independence with no feudal vestiges. But it should not 
be forgotten that with the development of the planta- 
tion economy of the South, with the invention of the 
cotton gin, there was a development and extension of 
the slave economy. A civil war was as necessary to over- 
come that economy in America as a bourgeois revolu- 
tion was necessary to overcome feudalism in Europe. 

It seems, in fact, that the later the bourgeois revolu- 
tion against feudalism or slavery takes place the less 
complete it is due to the higher class differentiation in 
developed bourgeois society. At a certain stage it 
becomes impossible for the bourgeoisie to carry out this 
revolution at all. That is the historic foundation of the 
permanent revolution. It is the lateness of this devel- 
opment in the United States which accounts for the 
tenacious economic survivals of slavery which still 
exist in the country and dominate the life of the 
Negroes.... 

BOSS AND BLACK RELATIONSHIP 

The economic survivals of slavery manifested them- 
selves in the crop lien system instituted at the end of 
the Civil War and which still exists to this day. The crop 



lien system turned the South into an immense shop 
and still hold the tenant and cropper in a vice. The 
cropper has neither control or the nature of his crop 
nor of marketing it. The cropper owns nothing but his 
labor power, and must part with half tof the crop for 
"furnishings.” 

Although the agrarian question was and still is the 
basis of the Negro Question, the proletar- 
ianization and urbanization of the 
Negroes have produced other factors, 
which we shall now consider.... 

The Negro has been an integral part of 
labor in heavy industry since the earliest 
days of Southern industrialization. He 
was a militant member of whatever 
unions took root there. At the height of its 
power, the Industrial Workers of the 
World] (IWW) claimed one million mem- 
bers, 100,000 of whom were Negroes. The 
most important of the IWW unions among 
Negroes were precisely in [the] prejudice- 
ridden South.... 

The proletarian Negro is not the cowed 
plantation hand. He is literate and has 
been disciplined by the factory. He knows 
the might of a cohesive group, organized 
by the very process of production. He is and feels him- 
self a potent factor. He is no small minority to his white 
brethren in industry. The relationship in the most con- 
centrated industrial districts of the South is 55% white 
to 45% Negro, and in some he forms the majority. For 
example, of the 23,000 UMW members in Alabama 
mine fields, the Negroes number 14,000 or 60%.... 

Nevertheless, the "boss and black” relationship — 
that is, the racial relation having its roots in the 
plantation economy — still pursues him in the city 
as well as in the country. Wage differentials exist in 
the factory as in the field. Segregation, Jim Crow- 
ism, social discriminations persist. The contradic- 
tion between the potency in the process of pro- 
duction and his seeming impotence outside can- 
not but find a manner of expression. 

The explosive power in the struggle of the 
Southern Negro proletarian in the Southern 
metropolis will have significance in repercus- 
sions for the contiguous rural Black Belt. It will 
strike directly at the heart of the Southern econ- 
omy and Southern politics and upset as well 
Northern capitalist interests which have so readily 
accepted the South’s segregation pattern in order to 
coin surplus value from it. 

But among the millions suffering on the planta- 
tions and among the hundreds of thousands who 
have won themselves a place in industry, the prob- 
lem before them is and must continue for a long 
time to be the emancipation from the national 
oppression which they feel at every turn. 

The bourgeoisie has posed the question in this 
form to draw the most reactionary conclusions. To 
the problem as posed by the bourgeoisie the proletari- 
an vanguard must beware of merely giving a direct 
negative or simple negative. Outside the unions and 
inside, it must pose the emancipation of the Negroes 
themselves, but as an important contributory factor to 
the whole struggle against bourgeois society. 

URBANIZATION, PROLETARIANIZATION 

...In the North too. the proletarianization and trade 
unionization of the Negro did not raise him to the sta- 
tus of the white proletarian arid did not dissolve his 
struggle for elementary democratic rights into the gen- 
eral class struggle. 

First, in the trade unions he must fight as a Negro 
for his place as a worker. Wage differentials, seniority, 
upgrading have by no means been abolished. Then, out- 
side of the trade union, lie is ghettoized.... 

It is precisely in the Northern urban centers that the 
political results inherent in the situation in the South 
receive their sharpest political expression. Capitalism, 
in dragging the Negroes from the South, cannot pre- 
vent the explosion and revolt of the national oppression 
which the semi-feudal economic relations in the South 
not only generate but are able to keep in subjugation. 

The ghetto-like existence, the social humiliation not 
only spring historically from the cotton plantation. The 
cotton plantation exports to the North its workers 
imbued with the ideology of the South along with the 
Klan, the Knights of the Camelia, etc. to stimulate, 
encourage and organize the anti-Negro prejudices of 
the people of the North, fortified among the working 
class by competition in industry 

We can sum up our study as follows: 

1) Neither Lenin nor Trotsky believed the Negro was 
a nation, arid yet they unhesitatingly placed the Negro 
Question as part of the national question. 

2) American Marxists have failed to understand that 
neither the Negro struggle for assimilation into the 
national culture nor the European national struggle for 
independence from the national culture of the oppress- 
ing nation invalidate the application of the principle of 
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the Marxist approach to the National Question. 

1 3) Marxists must meet the danger of petty bour- 
geois misleadership of the Negro movement against 
national oppression by recognizing not only its validity 
but its revolutionary character, [and] leading the move- 
ment. 

4) The roots of the Negro question lie not in the 
"plots” of the capitalists but in the eco- 
nomic remains of slavery, that is to say, 
share-cropping. 

5) The maintenance of this system 
by reactionary capitalism not only gov- 
erns the social and political structure of 
the South, but spreads its influence 
throughout the whole country. 

6) The urbanization and proletari- 
anization of the Negroes have not basi- 
cally affected the economic roots of the 
Negro Question. They give the Negroes 
not only a better basis for joining in the 
general political struggle. They also 
sharpen his sense of oppression as a 
national minority and give him the 
opportunity to organize and struggle as 
such a minority with, however, the pur- 
pose of integrating himself into the soci- 
ety which still excludes him. This is the dual movement 
which is basic to an understanding of the Negro Ques- 
tion in the United States. 

7) To free himself from his oppression, the Negroes 
will be compelled to struggle against capitalist society 
which cannot release him. His very oppression makes 
him potentially one of the bitterest enemies of the 
existing society, as is evident by his attitude toward the 
war. However, the unemployment inherent in the social 
crisis and the past history of the country make the pro- 
letariat imost vulnerable on the very question of the 
assimilation of the Negro into its ranks. This will prob- 
ably be the focal point of the fascist attempts to disrupt 
the proletariat. The proletari- 
at must respond by recogniz- 
ing not only the validity but 
the inevitability of mass 
Negro movements against 
Negro oppression and strive 
to lead this movement and 
harness its revolutionary 
potentialities for the struggle 
against capitalist society. This 
can only be done along the 
lines laid down in the Marxist 
thesis on the National Ques- 
tion. 

We have emphasized the 
powerful national aspects of 
the Negro Question and its 
roots and ramifications in the 
economic and social relations 
of the country as a whole. 
That is What makes it a National Question. 

As the social crisis develops and the proletariat 
becomes more and more conscious of its role as the 
regenerating force in American capitalist society, it will 
not only of necessity be compelled to shoulder the solu- 
tion of the Negro Question. It cannot at the same time 
avoid unleashing the aspirations of the Negroes to free 
themselves from the special oppression to which they 
are subject. 

NOTES 

1. Allisqn Davis, Burleigh G. Gardner, and Mary Gardner, 
directed by W. Lloyd Warner, Deep South; A Social Anthropo- 
logical Study of Caste and Class (Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. 1941), p. 266. This important sociological work 
was republished in 1988 by the Afro- American Studies Dept, 
at the University of California at Los Angeles, with a fore- 
word by its director, Prof. Claudia Mitchell-Kernan. 

2. V.L Lenin, ‘The Agrarian Question in Russia Towards the 
Close of the Century,” Collected Works, Vol. 15 (Moscow: 
Progress Publishers, 1977), p. 92. 

3. This work, in a somewhat different translation than 
quoted above, is included in Lenin’s Lenin’s Collected Works, 
Vol. 22, p. 27. 

4. Lenin, Collected Works, Vol. 22, p. 24. 
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The fate of totalitarianism: Marxist 
in conversation with Orwell, Sartre, 


By Tom More 

I n 1984, George Orwell projected the future of total- 
itarian society. As everyone knows, the author of 
Animal Farm had the Soviet Union in mind. Pro- 
jecting the logic of totalization to the end, he foresaw 
Winston’s reintegration into the totality. In this con- 
text, reintegration is code for Winston’s dissolution. By 
the same token, the annihilation of Winston’s differ- 
ence is the restoration of the pure positivity of Big 
Brother. The gesture of protest, Winston’s momentary 
refusal, is crushed with clinical, surgical, machine-tool 
precision. 

With the ingenious novelistic device of newspeak, 
Orwell shows that the effect of a false totality is anni- 
hilation; the diminishment of language to the vanish- 
ing-point. With newspeak and the ensemble of mea- 
sures of techno-bureaucratic manipulation and domi- 
nation, what is annihilated is the consciousness of 
freedom, rendering the appearance of a Winston, a 
Spartacus, or a Nat Turner socially impossible. Like- 
wise, in the Critique of Dialectical Reason (1960), 
Jean Paul Sartre demonstrates the dialectics of the 
annihilation of freedom as "serialization.” And 
Theodor Adorno, whose centenary was marked in 
November 2003, shows it in Negative Dialectics 
(1966). 

Like Orwell’s, Adorno’s critique of the totally admin- 
istered society was directed to the Soviet Union. But 
before World War II, the first-generation Frankfurt 
School theorists originally targeted capitalist society 
after World War I, when a totalitarian economism 
threatened to fashion all things in the bourgeois mirror 
of the fulfilled logic that Adorno eventually character- 
ized (together with Max Horkheimer) as a dialectic of 
Enlightenment extending back to the Odyssey. 

But in precisely just this historical extension, Adorno 
also abandoned the specific, historically determinate 
logic of the capitalist mode of production. Or in other 
words, his extension of Marx’s categories — such as com- 
modity fetishism — to the level of a trans-epochal 
dialectic of Enlightenment, executed in the cultural 
remains of Europe at the onset of a new age of bar- 
barism, as ingenious and insightful as it was, also pays 
a stiff penalty for its displacement of categories from 
the critique of political economy to a universalizing, 
totalizing cultural criticism. 

Why this is a mistake becomes apparent only with 
the comparison of Winston’s defeat with historical facts 
that disclose a different reality. 1984 can come to pass 
only if freedom can be abolished — the possibility 
Orwell foresees in common with Adorno. But so chilling 
a specter is belied by events that call for a different phi- 
losophy. 

Sartre comes closer because he identifies freedom 
with consciousness and consciousness with negativity, 
in order to demonstrate that a totalized totality that 
destroyed freedom would also destroy itself (in Sartre’s 
ontology, there can be no Totalizer). Still, Sartre too 
falls Short, for reasons that have to do with a similari- 
ty between Sartre and Adorno in their respective con- 
versations with Hegel. For Adorno, the critique of 
Enlightenment ripens into Negative Dialectics after 
Auschwitz, and Auschwitz emblemizes the actual his- 
tory of the Hegelian Absolute. Adorno and Sartre alike 
presuppose in the heart of their thought that the 
Absolute Idea is the sham that unmasks Hegel — their 
anti-Hegelianism — though each also recognizes that 
his thought is impossible without Hegel. 

ADORNO'S NEGATIVE DIALECTICS 

That Nietzsche and not Hegel is the figure for 
Adorno in the end, also shows why Adorno’s centenary 
holds an undeniable significance, inasmuch as Adorno 
is so widely taken as a precursor of postmodernism. 
But outside the court of the mandarins, history hap- 
pens, and historically, the noteworthy fact is not 1984 
but the collapse of the Soviet Union, the intensification 
of the pace of both the formal and the real subsumption 
of global political economy under the commodity form, 
the global reality that Peter Hudis outlines in his essay, 
"What is new in today’s imperialism?” (N&L, November 
2003), and the emergence of new passions and forces of 
resistance from below. 

A fourth voice needs to enter the philosophical con- 
versation with Orwell, Sartre, and Adorno. Is 1984 the 
last word, the endgame? Is the Absolute Idea totalitar- 
ianism? Can freedom be destroyed? What if the 
Absolute Idea is the idea of freedom itself? What if the 
pure positivity of Big Brother cannot vanquish the 
power of negativity without also destroying itself? 

If the point of negative dialectics is to defy the false 
totalitarianism of the megaton bomb, epitomized by 
Adorno’s maxim contra Hegel that "the whole is the 
untrue,” and elaborated within the framework of a phi- 
losophy of non-identity, then we can also observe how 
this negation is incomplete and as one-sided as the pos- 
itivity it opposes and in whose shadow it stands. 

Adorno’s failure of political engagement is hand in 
glove with his mandarinism and voluntary confine- 
ment to the German academy. By contrast, Sartre, who 
struggled to break the bourgeois chains that bound 
him, hot only took up but made himself a prime exem- 
plar of the engaged, public intellectual. 

Yet as Raya Dunayevskaya shows in her treatment of 
Sartre in the chapter of Philosophy and Revolution 


subtitled, "Outsider Looking In,” he had to struggle 
with the question of his relevance, which one could not 
quite say brought him into the revolution from below, 
or even within the fold of Gramsci’s organic intellectu- 
al. He was too much the prisoner of his isolation and 
alienation (portrayed in the autobiography, The 
Words), despite his unprecedented impact on radical 
thought in France from the resistance to May 1968. 

Sartre was an optimist, if the term can be used non- 
trivially at all, because he was a humanist. But Adorno 
was not a humanist but a pessimist. However Sartre 
the humanist was for a significant number of years in 
the 1950s a fellow traveler with Stalinism, and it has 
become impossible in retrospect to deem this ambiva- 
lent capitulation to be anything other 
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telling mistake. 

Optimism and pessimism, terms we might as 
well keep bland in the present context, have more pro- 
foundly to do with our final assessments of Hegelian- 
ism, as humanism, and Nietzsche as the emblematic 
anti-humanist. 

THE FAILURE OF TOTALITARIANISM 

Marxist-Humanism, on the other hand, is not pes- 
simistic. As the systematic recreation of Marx’s Marx- 
ism for our time, its starting point, expressed by Duna- 
yevskaya in Marxism and Freedom, is that if Marxism 
is not a philosophy of freedom, it is nothing. Dunayev- 
skaya’s is the fourth voice to challenge Orwell, Sartre, 
and Adorno from another point of view — unsurprising- 
ly, the philosophical, theoretical, and practical achieve- 
ment of a woman revolutionary and a major figure in 
the development of American feminist theory. 

It is not that we are not threatened by the totally 
administered society (best understood within the con- 
ceptual framework of state-capitalism) and by what 
Sartre seems to think of as the inevitability of serial- 
ization. From its inception, capital has aimed to trans- 
form humankind into mere appendages to the 
machine. But the founder of Marxist-Humanism saw 
very early that the forms of state-capitalism had their 
work cut out for them and in all likelihood would not 
succeed in their totalizing objectives. 

In "What is new in today’s imperialism?” Hudis 
quotes Dunayevskaya from an essay on "War and 
Peace” in I960: "The reason that the capitalistic world, 
from its division into five power blocs in World War I, 
came out of World War II with two and only two, power 
blocs, nuclearly armed, is that there is just no room for 
more if this madhouse of ‘production for production's 
sake,’ where the dead labor of machines and not the 
living labor of human beings has the decisive voice, is 
to continue. In fact, there is no room for two.” 

At first blush, these lines might seem to concede the 
force and the logical progress of capital as totality. 
With "no room for two,” we seem now to have entered 
the world of "the One.” Capital appears as the 
Absolute Subject (Marx's Capital Vol. 1, chapter 4). 

This very integration and concentration of many 
capitals into a single world capital — institutionally 
organized by U.S-led capitalism, militarism, and impe- 
rialism, internationalized and globalized through such 
club-members’ only bodies as the G8 nations, the World 
Bank, the International Monetary Fund, the World 
Trade Organization, and the relevant treaties, like 
NAFTA, GATT, the failed MAI, and the FTAA — is the 


fulfillment of the logic of totalization and the reason 
behind Adorno’s pessimism. Only because this is the 
appearance (schein, not erscheinung or showing 
forth), a phenomenological moment drenched and 
swept within an absolute movement of becoming, it is 
also fraught with contradiction, harboring within itself 
an absolute source of resistance — the movement from 
practice and the movement from below of new passions 
and forces — the absolute character of which is assured 
by the logic of totalization itself. 

SARTRE'S CRITIQUE OF TOTALIZATION 

In the Critique of Dialectical Reason, Sartre comes 
close to recognizing the dialectical necessity of this cir- 
cumstance, that an appearance appearing absolute 
must be self-defeating, inasmuch as since we are "con- 
demned to be free,” absolute serialization and pyra- 
midization cannot overtake freedom without also over- 
taking itself. This is the hope he still finds in the trans- 
formations of the Soviet Union of the 1950s. But that 
he has to look to the Soviet Union at all as an apolo- 
getic French outsider, if only momentarily, shows how 
his thought, even in the Critique, still finds itself think- 
ing in the shadow of Stalinism — in other words, the 
totalized totality, the degenerate form of second nega- 
tion that is really nihilism. 

To be clear, Sartre’s thought is not Stalinism, 
because his project of a critique of dialectical reason 
will not permit a totalizer. But in that case, the correct 
inference to draw, but which Sartre will not allow him- 
self to make, owing to his own interpretation of the 
Hegelian Absolute, is that the absolute opposite of a 
totality that cannot be totalized is the absolute nega- 
tion of pure positivity; or in other words, that the 
absolute opposite of totalitarianism is freedom. 

However, this is not Winston’s failed, reintegrated, 
annihilated freedom. This is the freedom that cannot 
be annihilated because the very power of the auto- 
totality, capital as Absolute Subject, requires the vol- 
untary complicity of the subjects it would seek to anni- 
hilate. 

This is the point where Marxist-Humanism posits 
revolution — specifically, the revolution in perma- 
nence — as the absolute opposite of the absolute it 
opposes. In this way, the Absolute Idea, as it stands in 
Hegelian dialectical logic, is the idea of freedom itself, 
the self-bringing-forth of liberty (as Hegel puts it in 
the Philosophy of Mind), the irrepressible aspiration 
to be free by the social subjects of history, also 
drenched and swept up in the absolute movement of 
becoming. 

Hence almost 40 years before the implosion of the 
Soviet Union and the Warsaw Pact, Dunayevskaya was 
confident — on the dual grounds of a philosophy of free- 
dom profoundly different from Orwell’s, Sartre’s, or 
Adorno’s, and of the unceasing movements from 
below — that humans would resist, in insurmountably 
large numbers, and could not fail to affirm the very 
freedom that explodes as the power of the negative. 

Moreover Marxist-Humanism holds that this 
absolutely new beginning is not postponed to a future 
beyond our present grasp. The new beginning is 
already underway, as when for example the Iraqi femi- 
nist Yanar Mohammed writes to News & Letters 
(November 2003) to say that neither Bush and Hal- 
liburton, nor Ba’athism, nor Islamism and the theo- 
cratic state is the answer that Iraqi women want: what 
they want instead, in the second Iraq, is what we want 
in the second America — to be the free and responsible 
authors of our own lifeplan, to determine for ourselves, 
and not to be determined by capital. 

The signs of the new society are all around us. But 
Sartre, staring through his hotel window at working 
people’ working on the ground below, might have a 
skewed vision of what was new. If only he had gone 
down to talk to them! If only Adorno had listened to the 
students instead of calling the police. If only Orwell 
hadn’t become the project of Christopher Hitchens and 
a strange darling among neoconservatives. 

The negation of the negation is not the return to the 
same. Rather, it presses to the higher viewpoint of 
something new, beyond the horizons of the Bush 
administration, Blair, Islamic fundamentalism, Ariel 
Sharon, and the tightening noose of bad ideas that 
have little or nothing to do with people being free. 

If Dunayevskaya criticizes philosophers as great as 
Sartre and dialecticians as profound as Adorno, it' is 
only because their misreading of Hegel (not without 
warrant by its widespread acceptance), correlates 
directly with the understanding they propose of the 
times we live in. 

In Dunayevskaya’s philosophy, Marxism is Hegelian- 
ism: only, it is a Hegelianism critically transformed and 
rendered coherent with it's own deepest philosophical 
intention, that is, the intention to present the Absolute 
Idea as the idea of freedom itself. 

The revolutionary Marxist-Humanist philosophy of 
freedom, once granted the necessity of a philosophy in 
the first place, furnishes us with the reason why the 
future is not 1984, the standing possibility of retro- 
gression notwithstanding. The inheritance is first of all 
philosophical in nature, because it takes a philosophy 
of freedom to hear the voices from below in the move- 
ment from practice, and it also takes a philosophy of 
freedom to achieve the most penetrating explanation of 

(Continued on page 9) 
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IRAQ, GRENADA & QUESTIONS FOR THE LEFT TODAY 


The unique discussion, in the Decem- 
ber issue of N&L, of the struggle for 
women's freedom and workers' rights in 
Iraq — -juxtaposed in the same issue with 
Dunayevskaya’s analysis of the U.S. 
invasion of Grenada — raises some seri- 
ous questions for the anti-war move- 
ment today. Just as opposition to the 
lies, invasion and occupation of Grenada 
in 1983 had to include rejection of both 
the American and Soviet regimes as two 
sides of the same state-capitalist coin, 
opposition today has to confront both an 
unrestrained U.S. permanent war as 
well as the permanent terrorism and 
religious repression which are its flip- 
side. Now as then, the need for a total 
uprooting of society compels us to ask, 
"Are you with the people struggling for a 
totally new way of life?" 

Theory must be an integral part of 
the world it Critiques — not isolated from 
the forces of revolution, but a force in 
itself, inseparable from revolutionary 
activity. A relentless critique of every- 
thing existing must simultaneously take 
the form of revolutionary activity and a 
philosophy of revolution for it to be 
absolute negativity. 

As difficult as it- is to demonstrate to 
the Left today the need to oppose both 
the occupation and other reactionary 
forces in Iraq, the Grenadian revolution 
shows the necessity of making even 
finer distinctions. Unlike today, there 
was then more solidarity with an ongo- 
ing revolution — but not enough atten- 
tion was paid to the counter-revolution 
within the revolution. Twenty years 
later, what shows the further depths of 


the retrogression we face is how few 
efforts the Left has made to solidarize 
with progressive groups in Iraq, so that 
we don't even have the opportunity to 
address the kind of complex questions 
that arose in Grenada. 

It makes it all the more necessary for 
Marxist-Humanism to distinguish its 
critique from the insufficient, unfin- 
ished critiques of others on the Left who 
fall so easily into tail-ending reactionary 
forces. Today there are many against the 
war and occupation, for the most diverse 
reasons. A simple unity, no matter how 
large the numbers, will not bring about 
a total negation of this society and the 
movement towards a new one. The jux- 
taposed articles in the December issue 
show the need for a philosophy of revo- 
lution, now not later. 

Supporter 
New York 

+ + + 

The essay on Grenada that was 
excerpted for the Marxist-Humanist 
Archives column in the December N&L 
was a tremendously important piece in 
Dunayevskaya's development of the 
dialectics of organization and philoso- 
phy. She made it clear in that essay that 
the need for dialogue is not just people 
talking to each other, but the relation- 
ship between theory and practice and 
the refusal to allow debates to be limited 
to leadership only. I am glad to see that 
this important essay has been made 
available in its entirety in the new book 
Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles. 

Computer programmer 
Memphis 



WOMEN'S 
LIBERATION 

The article in 
the December 
issue by Yanar 
Muhammed, the 
founder of the 
Organization of 
Women's Freedom 
in Iraq, was very 
important for understanding what's 
wrong with much of the Left. It was 
especially important to have a critique of 
postmodernism from someone like this. 
At the National Women’s Studies Associ- 
ation conference I attended last year, one 
woman said she couldn't talk about 
women's oppression in Iraq because she 
was a postmodernist. It made me appre- 
ciate the way Yanar critiques leftist cul- 
tural relativism. She says non-state and 
state terrorism are equally had, and 
comes out strongly against political 
Islam, which many in the Left here are 
reluctant to do. 

Women's Liberationist 
Memphis 

+ + + 

Yanar's description of the situation for 
women in Iraq demonstrates that noth- 
ing can compare to someone speaking for 
herself and proves the value of N&L to 
provide the space for this. 

Longtime MSI. supporter 
Detroit 

+ + + 

The meddling that the U.S. has been 
doing for a long time has certainly been 
the proximate cause of a lot of human 
suffering, as evidenced by the stories in 
N&L about and -by the women in 
Afghanistan and more recently Iraq. I 
grew up being proud of being an Ameri- 
can, but Bush's arrogant attacks on the 
world have taken away my bragging 
rights. 

Correspondent 

Nebraska 


ABORTION RIGHTS? 

I liked the way Terry Moon's article on 
"What late term abortion ban means” 
(December N&L) pointed out that the 
right to abortion was not won in the 
Supreme Court and that we didn’t win it 
on the right to control our own bodies 
but the narrow right of privacy. That 
makes it easy to get around it and the 
anti-abortion people are trying hard, 
with the Religious Right saying there's 
no right to privacy in the constitution. 

Artemis 


+ + + 


The article on abortion was excellent 
in how it argued the question. Most 
arguments on the issue that I've read 
have been written for a pro-choice audi- 
ence and take that position for granted 
without ever trying to really argue the 
issue. This "Woman as Reason" column 
presented the issues involved clearly. 

Steve 

Illinois 




FIGHT SCHWARZENEGGER! 

The evening that Arnold 
Schwarzenegger was inaugurated as 
governor in Sacramento, over 250 spirit- 
ed young people — both immigrants and 
U.S. born— -demonstrated at the Califor- 
nia State Building for undocumented 
immigrants' rights to driver's licenses. 
Korean drummers accompanied the 
shouts and signs that declared: "Stop 
state violence against immigrants," 
Terminate racism," and "Aqui estamos y 
no nos vamos." Supporters, who made it 
clear that they "were here and were not 
going away," included garment workers 
organizers, Korean immigrant workers 
advocates, the multiethnic immigrant 
workers organization network, ACORN, 
and many Latino workers. 

They were making loud and clear 
their opposition to the way, in his cam- 
paign to recall Gov. Davis, Schwarzeneg- 
ger was appealing to right-wing conserv- 
ative Republicans and their fear of immi- 
grants, mostly of color and different cul- 
tures, who do the hard labor at poverty 
rates that they themselves would never 
do. 

Basho 

California 


+ + + 


I see an uncanny resemblance 
between the right-wing populism of 
Schwarzenegger and what I have seen in 
many Latin American countries over the 
years that I have lived there. Massive 
amounts of money are invested in creat- 
ing a celebrity image of a "man of the 
people" who will step in and clean up the 
mess made by career politicians. Under 
this smoke screen of propaganda, the 
neo-liberal corporate agenda is pushed 
forward with a vengeance. Schwarzeneg- 
ger has just unveiled his budget, which 
doesn’t begin to touch the outrageous tax 
advantages of the wealthy and instead 
proposes Draconian cuts in health, edu- 
cation, municipal services and recreation 
that will impact drastically on the most 
vulnerable in California. Add to this his 
playing of the racist card in repealing 
the legislation that would have allowed 
undocumented immigrants the right to 
driver's licenses. The Democratic leader- 
ship has been pathetic in tail-ending and 


READERS' 


allowing themselves to be google-eyed 
with his celebrity and snookered at every 
turn. 

Current Californian 
Los Angeles 

• 

NEW LABOR STRUGGLES 

The fact that management was finally 
willing to negotiate a contract to end the 
seven-week strike against Borders Book 
and Music store in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
that began on Nov. 8 was due not only to 
the perseverance of the strikers, but also 
to the 
tremen- 
dous sup- 
port from 
local com- 
munity 
members 
and sup- 
porters 
nation- 
wide. Bor- 
ders has 
436 stores 
nation- 
wide and 
only one 
other store in the chain is unionized, but 
has not yet negotiated a contract. 

Under the contract workers will get a 
25c hourly raise in April — from $6.50 to 
$6.75 for cashiers and from $7 to $7.25 
for booksellers. While a number of work- 
ers said the contract was a sell-out by 
the union leadership, United Food and 
Commercial Workers Local 675 — inas- 
much as the strikers had demanded 
$7.95 for entry starting pay, and there is 
a question about whether the present 
health benefits will be continued — most 
of the workers at the store feel it is a vic- 
tory. The gains barely put the workers 
above the minimum wage scale, but to 
have any union contract at all is better 
than being at the complete mercy of 
management. 

Strike Supporter 
Detroit 

+ + + 

The Union of Radical Workers and 
Writers (URWW) has called for a confer- 
ence to be held in Minneapolis dedicated 
to organizing bookstore workers across 
the country. They want it to coincide 
with the World Social Forum gathering 
in Mumbai, India. Called to "Resist 
Retail Nihilism: A Bookstore Workers 
Organizing Forum," it will gather book- 
store workers from across the continent, 
including those on strike at the Borders 
store in Ann Arbor, Mich., as well as 
workers from Minneapolis, Chicago, and 
Milwaukee. 

Local and regional bookstore workers, 
retail workers, and the general public 
are invited to attend any or all of the 
proposed day-long event. The agenda 
includes roundtable discussions on the 
history of bookstore organizing, how to 
organize and how to build community 
coalitions. More information is available 
from their website at 

http://www.urww.org or by contacting 
URWW via email at 
manowak@stkate.edu. 

Union supporter 
Chicago 

• 

ISSUES OF WAR & PEACE 

I appreciated the discussion about the 
mistaken analogy between the wars in 
Vietnam and Iraq that some are making 
today. All they see is a Third World coun- 
try, the killing of civilians, imperial lega- 
cy — so they think Iraq must be like Viet- 
nam. The Editorial in the December 
issue shows the Left is fooling itself with 
that dead-end comparison. Now the cap- 
ture of Hussein is catching some in the 
Left off guard. They never discuss how 
he oppressed the Iraqi masses. At the 
same time, they don't see that this sup- 
posed victory over Hussein is not going 
tn let imperialism off the hook. 

Brajm 

Tennessee 

+ + + 

Bush has condemned Saddam Hus- 
sein for using chemical weapons on his 


own people. That the chemicals were 
obtained from the U.S. is omitted from 
the rhetoric. At the same time, using 
chemical weapons on its citizens is a 
common occurrence here in the U.S. The 
police use them all the time in arrests 
and in their jails. So do State and Feder- 
al prisons. I'd like to see more people call 
this use of pepper spray, mace and tear 
gas exactly what it is — the use of dan- 
gerous chemical weapons on the people. 

M.C. 

Nebraska 

+ + + 

President Bush is projecting a new 
American empire similar to the Roman. 
The Republicans and Democrats both 
agree on this basic point. Although they 
now complain that the U.S. is bogged 
down in Iraq, the Democrats almost all 
supported the war. And to this day, 
Republicans and Democrats alike 
express no difference over the basic idea 
of an American empire. 

It is why I so much appreciate John 
Alan's point in the new book on Dialec- 
tics of Black Freedom Struggles about 
Powell and Rice as the Black faces that 
were placed over U.S. imperialism. Alan 
proves in that book that it was the Black 
masses who first opposed U.S, imperial- 
ism in 1898 and who remain the most 
consistent opposition, to it today. 

Revolutionary lawyer 
Michigan 

4 - 4 - + 

Your readers might be interested in 
knowing that the Housmans Peace Diary 
and World Peace Directory is now off the 
press and can be ordered (and paid for) 
on the War Resisters International web- 
shop at http://wri-irg.org/shop/shop- 
uk.htm. It lists close to 2,000 peace and 
human rights related addresses world- 
wide and is a useful tool for internation- 
al networking. 

War Resistors' International 
London 


DISPELLING THE DARK 

I always knew something wasn't right, 
but never took the time to find out what 
it was until I came to prison. For the last 
23 months I've been on lockdown in a cell 
for 23 hours a day. During this time I've 
had the opportunity to clear my mind of 
all the consumerism b.s. that was pollut- 
ing my mind in society. Reading N&L 
has opened my eyes to how the system 
works and why things are the way they 
are. I know it’s not all I need to know, but 
it's enough to see that something needs 
to change. Thank you for helping me 
gain a better understanding of the world 
around me. It’s surprising how big a dif- 
ference one newspaper can make. 

Voice from the Inside 
Iowa 

+ + + 

Many times the stories in N&L cover 
people and events I don't see published 
anywhere else. It reminds me of a quote 
from Bertolt Brecht. Translated from the 
German, it reads: Some there are who 
live in darkness/ While the others live in 
light/ We see those who live in daylight/ 
Those in darkness, out of sight. 

I feel that N&L brings those in dark- 
ness into the daylight. 

Ex-postal worker 
Battle Creek, Mich. 

4- + + 

Here is a poem I wrote that I call: "You 
don't Hear Me Though!" 

A mind is a terrible thing to waste/ a 
foul and genocidal hand points the 
way/ very few are aware of the con- 
tradiction there/ the mass of the peo- 
ple don't even care/ dog eat dog is the 
mentality of today/ we go to war if 
you stand in my way/ friend or foe, 
ally or terrorist is the choice that you 
face/ You choose the path that gov- 
erns your fate/ beneficiary intellectu- 
als will guide the way/ fabricated 
intelligence is just a mistake/ propa- 
ganda and lies are the American way. 

Greg Brown 
California 
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RACE, PHILOSOPHY AND 
THE NEEDED AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


This message is for John Alan: I am a 
Marxist-Humanist and a long-time 
fighter for freedom. I want to congratu- 
late you for your book on Dialectics of 
Black Freedom Struggles, which is not 
for News & Letters only, nor only for the 
Black people, but for all the people who 
are fighting for freedom. 

It is a powerful book. I do not know 
how you have been able to cover so 
much history in so few pages. It shows 
that it is not the quantity of one's ideas 
that is valuable. It is their quality. When 
I was reading your book, I read some of 
your sentences to my 
wife to share the 
power of the dialec- 
tic in the way you 
were able to express 
in one sentence what 
another historian 
might express in 
more than 300 
pages. You were able 
to do that' because 
you chose to bring 
out the ideas that 
have been hidden by the rulers with the 
sole purpose of covering up the contri- 
butions made by Black people to history. 

By reading your book we can also see 
the beauty of Marx and Marxist- 
Humanism and how different that is 
from the mockery made by the post- 
Marx Marxists. It was like beginning to 
study Marx all over again. We used to 
study Marx with the passion of youth, 
but as soon as we joined one or another 
of the old organizations we learned the 
pre-fabricated concepts of the vanguard 
parties. It didn't leave room in our 
brains to develop our own ideas. It took 
a continuator of Marx like Raya Duna- 
yevskaya to dig deeply enough into phi- 
losophy to remove all that dust and 
bring us back to Marx's Marxism. 

John Alan, you have now removed the 
dust from the distorted concepts of 
Black history and brought its beauty 
back to us. 

Longtime radical writer 
California 

♦ + + 


What made Susan Van Gelder’s essay 
in the December issue of N&L about 
Charles Denby so powerful for me was 
that she rooted it in his book, Indignant 
Heart: A Black Worker's Journal and in 
Dunayevskaya’s "In 
Memoriam” to him, 
as well as in what 
John Alan wrote in 
the, new book on 
Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles. 
It was so different 
from the way some 
have made it seem 
as though his rela- 
tionship to the phi- 
losophy of Marxist- 
Humanism was only through reading 
Dunayevsvkaya's books. That totally 
misses their day to day working rela- 
tionship that gave meaning to what 
Marxist-Humanism calls having a "new 
relationship between workers and intel- 
lectuals." 

Longtime reader 
Memphis 

• 

THE IMPORTANCE OF HAITI 

The short piece in "Our Life and 
Times" (December N&L ) reminding us 
of the 200th anniversary of the world's 
first Black republic, born out of an anti- 
slavery revolution, was very important 
to have in N&L. Even today, it is rare to 
learn in school that the first revolution 
to achieve independence was a Black 
nation. It inspired Hegel to articulate 
the abstract impetus to freedom. It was 
important to have it in that issue 
because the whole issue showed masses 
striving for something new. 

Retired worker 
Detroit 

4 4 + 

What's in a name? Shakespeare 
wrote that a rose called by any other 
name will still smell as sweet, but what 
does it mean that the Chicago Public 
School system, under Mayor Richard M. 
Daley decided to name a high school 


after one of the main persons responsi- 
ble for bringing the enslavement of 
Africans to this hemisphere? The school 
I'm talking about is called Las Casas 
Occupational High School, for the Span- 
ish priest, Barthelemy de Las Casas. It 
is true that this priest worked to free 
the indigenous people in the Americas 
from slave conditions, but what he was 
advocating was bringing the Africans 
here for that role instead. 

If the Chicago Public School system 
wanted to name a school after an 
Adolph Hitler, there would not be a 
Chicago Public School system. But this 
is a city ruled by the son of the mayor 
who had no trouble giving orders to 
"shoot to maim, shoot to kill." The ques- 
tion I'm asking isn't why the high school 
in question has the name it was given. 
The question is can it be changed? 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 

• 

MARX’S CONCEPT OF 
INTRINSIC VALUE 

It is a challenge to follow Andrew Kli- 
man's arguments in his pamphlet on 
Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value — 
especially the third section that stresses 
that Marx's object is not value or 
exchange- value but the question of what 
is a commodity. The pamphlet draws the 
reader away from all the misconceptions 
about Marx that exist today. 

Reader 
San Francisco 

v." -f 4- ♦ 

Andrew Kliman’s important pam- 
phlet ended before it should have. He 
left it as "the point of it is subject-object 
relation between labor and product." I 
assumed he was going somewhere else 
with that, like how the workers would 
go on. Work experience does not prove or 
disprove Marx's theory. The theoretical 
part cannot be deduced from personal 
experience. That's what makes the story 
of how former N&L Labor Editor Felix 
Martin read Philosophy and Revolution 
while on the line in his factory so impor- 
tant. That's how be became a revolu- 
tionary. It wasn't just his experience on 
the line, but exposure to ideas. I hope 


Andrew will produce another edition of 
his pamphlet in a different form. 

David 

California 

4 4 4- 

Studying the pamphlet on Marx's 
Concept of Intrinsic Value made me 
want to see it come alive. I'd like to see 
News & Letters conduct some classes on 
the subject along with the theory of 
state-capitalism and Chapter I of Capi- 
tal. 

Marxist-Humanist 
Flint, Mich. 

• 

BRINGING DOWN THE 
WALL 

There was an emotional gathering 
here in Los Angeles to protest against 
the building of the wall between Israel 
and Palestine that annexes nearly half 
of the West Bank and makes the Pales- 
tinians live on 12% of what was historic 
Palestine. The wall is one more proof 
that the "road map" policy of Bush's gov- 
ernment is a faulty peace plan. The 
event was sponsored by Women in Black 
and Palestine Aid Society while another 
group with loudspeakers and flags of 
U.S. and Israel in hand harassed people 
coming to the event. One woman speak- 
er said that both of her Jewish parents 
disappeared in the Warsaw ghetto dur- 
ing World War II, and that we should 
come together, Jews and Palestinians, to 
oppose this wall and establish peace 
between these two war-tom states. 

The demonstration ended with one 
speaker saying "another wall is the vir- 
tual wall that is being built in Washing- 
ton where our freedom is constrained in 
a land which came about by freedom." 
She was confronted by another woman 
in the audience who pointed out that the 
U.S. was not built on the foundation of 
freedom but slavery. That contradiction 
is what grips the Palestinian and Israeli 
people as well, who oppose the wall but 
do not see the contradiction within their 
own thinking. They do not see that war 
is the natural outcome of capitalism” 
with its bag full of racism, exploitation 
and inhumanity whether they’re in the 
Middle East or here at home. 

Mand 

California 
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By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya,..,.... $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1 776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 


Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $20 until April ($24.95 after) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s 
introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 

Absolutes" ..,....$3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

___________ 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel . ,..$15.95 

Pamphlets 

40th anniversary edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Special Both for $15, including postage. 


Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 

Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
& Letters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff .$2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya..,.;....... $1.50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya X $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within. ., $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $1 6 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya. ..$2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 

37 <t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$ 4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 

A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202... $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 
$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 

Name 

Address 

City State Zip 

Email Address 

1 - 2/04 
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Diego Garcia: island at intersection of many struggles 


PORT LOUIS, REPUBLIC OF MAURITIUS— On Diego Garcia 
is one of the biggest military bases in the world. Maybe 
the biggest outside the U.S. Tarmac and bombs where 
coconut palms were. Nuclear warheads and sub- 
marines where coral and fish were. Clubhouses for dif- 
ferent grades and ranks of military men, where peo- 
ples’ tiny homes used to nestle in the trees. Civilian 
companies raking in money from defense contracts, 
where people used to de-husk coconuts, dry their fish, 
cook their turtle eggs. 

So that’s the first struggle involved: against mili- 
tarism, to close down the military base on Diego Gar- 
cia. Diego Garcia is a key base to the U.S. Armed 
Forces, when it attacks Iraq and Afghanistan. B-52s 
take off from there. In order for the Pelindaba Treaty 
for a Nuclear Arms Free Africa to be signed, the treaty 
had to contain the infamous "dotted lines” around 
Diego Garcia. The struggle for a nuclear arms-free 
Africa goes through the struggle to close down the U.S. 
base on Diego Garcia. 

The people of Diego Garcia, the Chagossians, were 
forcibly removed from their beloved land. They were 
tricked off the Islands first, then those who were not 
tricked, were frightened off (their 1,600 dogs were 
gassed in front of them), and the rest of them were 
starved off Diego Garcia and the other islands. 

THE RIGHT TO RETURN 

Two thousand Chagossians, who had lived there for 
generations were forcibly removed over the period 
1965-1973, and dumped on the dockside in Port Louis, 
Mauritius. Just like that. Homeless. Workless. Disori- 
ented. Never to return to their houses, their bedside 
cupboards, their hearths, their vegetable gardens, their 
society. Never to return to put flowers on the graves of 
their relatives and ancestors. 

The torture that the Chagossians suffered was 
inflicted on them by the United Kingdom, the coloniz- 
er, and the United States of America, the military base 
owner They de-populated the Islands behind the backs 
of the UN in order to build their base. And they are, 
with the Bush-Blair axis in power, the most belligerent 
states on the planet. 

For 30 years, the forcible removal of the Chagossians 
was kept "secret,” mainly through the "Official Secrets 
Act” in the UK, thus hiding the formal proof necessary 


for legal actions. Only in the year 2000 could the 
Chagossians finally win their landmark court case in 
the UK for the right to return. 

What does this kind of secrecy make of the people of 
Britain? The legal victory of the Chagossians was 
thanks to the oldest of all human rights documents, 
the Magna Carta of 1215, which shows the surprising 
longevity of the landmarks in the struggle for human 
rights and democracy. 

The Chagossians have lost a more recent court case 
(2003) in the British courts. Now, they are going to 
appeal against the very bad judgement handed down. 
The Chagossians also have a reparations case in the 
U.S. courts for damages involving human rights abus- 
es and genocide. They will not give up. They want to go 
back to Diego Garcia. 

STRUGGLE FOR FULL DECOLONIZATION 

This continued occupation of Diego Garcia means 
that 20th century decolonization is not yet complete. 
So, Diego Garcia is the centre of the struggle for the re- 
unification of Mauritius, something important to Mau- 
ritians, Chagossians, Rodriguans, Agalegans. Just like 
all decolonization, it is the concern of everyone that no- 
one be colonized. 

In their struggles for their rights, amongst the 
Chagossians, it has always been the women who have 
been in the vanguard. On Diego Garcia there was a 
matricentral society. The company that ran the islands 
treated men and women equally at work, for its own 
reasons, and organized for the older people to look 
after the children. The women of Diego Garcia have 
powers that other people brought up in patriarchy do 
not have, and have transmitted this experience of 
strength to the women ‘s movement in Mauritius. The 
struggle of the women of Chagos is a beacon for the 
worldwide women’s movement. 

Successive Mauritian governments have used the 
Diego Garcia issue, and U.S. and British shame about 
their past actions there, in order to extricate "trade 
advantages,” either for sugar or textiles, either quotas 
or price guarantees. This is how trade-related issues, 
so important today with the World Trade Organization 
and free trade agreements, intersect with the Diego 
Garcia struggle. 

We intend to go to Diego Garcia to confront the U.S. 


Haiti's struggle for freedom continues 


Haiti is Latin America’s first Black republic, estab- 
lished 200 years ago in a revolutionary struggle 
against France. The struggles of its "Black Jacobins” 
brought the ideas of the French Revolution of 1789-93 
to the Americas. The Haitian Revolution inspired lib- 
erators throughout Latin America, such as Simon Boli- 
var, Jose de San Martin, and Bernardo O’Higgins. 

Today the Haitian masses continue to try to free 
themselves from their masters — both internal enemies 
and the external power of U.S. imperialism. 

In December thousands of Haitians took to the 
streets in some of the largest political protests in the 
nation’s history In various parts of the country the pro- 
testers confronted the police and military forces, and 
several were killed. The protests have been directed 
against the policies of President Jean Bertrand Aris- 
tide, who once enjoyed mass support, especially from 
the working class and the poor. 

Large-scale demonstrations have also been held in 
support of Aristide. Armed attacks have been directed 
against two independent radio stations and one of 
them, Radio Metropole, was forced to shut down due to 
ongoing threats. Haiti is increasingly becoming a 
nation divided into two. 

The U.S. has closed its embassy in Port-au-Prince as 
a security measure and the Bush administration has 
advised U.S. citizens not to travel to Haiti. President 
Hipolito Mejia of the Dominican Republic, Haiti’s 


neighbor, has ordered that the Dominican-Haitian bor- 
der be closed and that no Haitian citizen be allowed to 
cross into the Dominican Republic. 

ARISTIDE IN TROUBLE 

Many protesters have called for the resignation of 
Aristide, blaming him for violence that took place 
against earlier protesters; many of them were students 
and businessmen. In addition, many unemployed say 
the government has mismanaged the economy. Most of 
Haiti’s eight million citizens are unemployed and it is 
the poorest nation in the Western Hemisphere. 

Some also accuse the government of using violence 
to silence newspapers and the media. One well known 
journalist, Jean Dominque, was killed in April 2002 in 
front of his radio station. Since then, a number of jour- 
nalists have been assassinated and others have left the 
country, claiming that the government wants to end 
freedom of the press. 

In 1994 Aristide came to power as a popularly elect- 
ed candidate, supported by a group of left-wing and 
mass organizations. He fiercely supported liberation 
theology and worked with poor peasants in the coun- 
tryside. A priest, he was expelled from his order 
because of his revolutionary stands. 

Aristide was considered to be the country’s hope to 
end years of poverty, corruption and political repres- 
sion. Since 1803 Haiti has had 58 governments and has 

(Continued on page 11) 


American Civilization on lHal: 
Black Masses As Vanguard 

by Raya Dunayevskaya, with appendix by Charles 
Denby, and "To the People of the United States of 
America" by Karl Marx 

The classic American Civiliza- 
tion on Trial , first published in 
1 963, presents the Black 
masses in motion as the 
touchstone of the develop- 
ment of all of American histo- 
ry— from the unfinished revo- 
lutions of both 1776 and the 
Civil War where the slave 
revolts and Abolitionism wrote 
the most glorious pages; through the rise of 
Populism; through the turning point reached 
with the coming together of Black and labor 
movements in the birth of the CIO; to the unfin- 
ished revolutions confronting us today. 


To order, see page 7 



Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: 

Race, Philosophy, and 

Die Needed American Revolution 

by John Alan, with an appendix by Raya Dunayevskaya 
on "Revolution and Counter-Revolution in Grenada ” 

We know from American history 
that the Black revolt is ongoing. 
The Idea of freedom has to be 
worked out and deepened from 
within this racist, alienating soci- 
ety. That means taking on all 
political-theoretic-philosophic ten- 
dencies that truncate aspirations 
for full freedom and self-determi- 
nation. We can’t stop with opposi- 
tion to this racist society, but must 
work out what we are for in terms of the power of the 
idea of freedom. Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles 
includes chapters on Black opposition to imperialist 
war, today's Black labor struggles, and the role of the 
prison-industrial complex, as well as Marxist-Humanist 
discussions of major historical figures like Frantz 
Fanon, C.L.R. James, and Maurice Bishop. 



armed forces at their base. We intend to get the U.S. to 
close the base, the UK to return its stolen islands, the 
U.S. to stop receiving stolen goods. We stand by the 
people of Chagos to be granted the unconditional right 
to return to the whole of Chagos, including Diego Gar- 
cia, and we stand by their right to lifetime compensa- 
tion and full reparations for the damage they have suf- 
fered. We want to see the lagoons, the coral and the 
land itself back in the hands of nature and caring 
human beings. 

'NO U.S. BASES' NETWORK FORMING 

We are joining hands with other organizations 
world-wide in a network called "No U.S. Bases” and 
calling a meeting to be held at the World Social Forum 
in Mumbai- Please signify your support (as an organi- 
zation or an individual) by a short e-mail, letter, tele- 
phone call or fax to us. We want a list of well-wishers 
who can follow our confrontation with the U.S. armed 
forces when we go to Diego Garcia. 

Please let everyone know about what we plan to do. 
Meanwhile, please raise the issues in this letter with 
your elected members of parliament, congress, nation- 
al assembly. Write articles. Put the issue on agendas of 
trade unions and associations. Link your struggles 
with ours. We want your moral support, social support, 
political support, so that we can bring together all 
these different lines of struggle, and strengthen them 
all, here and world-wide. 

—Lindsey Collen, for LALIT 
153 Main Road, Grand River North West 
Port Louis, Republic of Mauritius, 
Tel: 230 208 2132 / e-mail: lalitmail@intnet.niu 


BLACK/REDtlii 



(Continued from page 1) 

form of chauvinism and was not unreasonable consid- 
ering the nature of race relations in the early 1900s. 
There were race riots against African Americans in 
major cities like Chicago, St. Louis, and Tulsa. There 
was massive segregation and the return of the KKK 
with pervasive lynchings in the South. 

All political parties, including the Socialists, failed to 
challenge racism. This was a “crucial test” for Harrison 
and he left the Socialists while never forgetting the 
importance of the struggle Of labor. 

In 1917 he founded the Liberty League with a paper 
called The Voice as part of the whole New Negro move- 
ment of the Harlem Renaissance. The Harlem Renais- 
sance tfr|t is remembered today is primarily cultural, 
but what Peny is highlighting through Harrison is 
that it vtas a massive social movement. Eventually 
African Americans organized themselves by the mil- 
lions in the Garvey Movement! Harrison became an 
editor of Garvey’s paper The Negro World. 

The two poles usually cited as models for African- 
American leadership at the time were: either the 
accommodationism of Booker T. Washington or W.E.B. 
Du Bois’s idea that African Americans should be led by 
an elite" Talented Tenth." Harrison’s support of the 
Garvey movement reflected a different view of the 
African-American masses. He called for a “leader- 
ship... based not upon the ignorance of the masses but 
upon their intelligence” (p. 119). He also opposed Du 
Bois for his support of the U.S. in World War I. 

He published in his paper The Voice on July 25, 1918, 
‘The Descent of Dr. Du Bois,” a critical answer to Du 
Bois’s “Close Ranks” editorial in his magazine Crisis. 
Did Du Bois write this editorial to get a desk captain- 
cy in military intelligence, as some have claimed? 
Whatever the reason, it caused an intensive debate in 
the African-American community, and it raised the 
question of whether Du Bois could be the great leader 
of African Americans. 

'SPECIAL GRIEVANCES' SPELLED OUT 

What galled Harrison in Du Bois’s editorial was the 
statement “Let us, while this war lasts, forget our 
special grievances [Harrison’s emphasis] and close 
our ranks, shoulder to shoulder, with our white fellow- 
citizens...” Harrison responded that “our ‘special griev- 
ances’ [...] consist of lynching, segregation and disfran- 
chisement.” Thus, “Negroes of America cannot perceive 
either their lives, their manhood or their right to vote 
(which is their political life and liberties) with these 
things in existence... Instead of the war for democracy 
making [our special grievances] less necessary, it 
makes them more so” (p. 171). 

In spite of all the gains made since the 1920s, today’s 
calls for a “war for democracy” abroad still sound hol- 
low in the African-American communities, which every 
day experience the terrorism of police brutality, eco- 
nomic deprivation, and other forms of racism. 

Perry stresses that Hubert Harrison always put his 
faith in the masses. For Harrison, everything comes 
back to the masses as the source of vitality in culture 
and art, giving them a real direction, a “backbone of 
every good cause” (p. 405). 

This is an absolutely necessary beginning for com- 
prehension of American history and the self-develop- 
ment of the Idea of freedom. The full articulation of 
that Idea is a philosophy of liberation, which will not 
only guarantee that that history is not forgotten, but 
will point a way to a different future. 
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Free trade, capitalism and catastrophe 


The North American Free Trade Agreement 
(NAFTA) went into effect on Jan. 1, 1994, uniting Mex- 
ico, the U.S. and Canada into one common market. 
Indigenous communities in Chiapas rose in revolt, 
knowing immediately that it would threaten their 
lives. In the process they heralded a new movement 
against global capital. In the U.S., however, much of the 
debate over NAFTA then turned on whether it would 
result in more or fewer jobs. 

Now, on NAFTA’s tenth anniversary, it is certain 
that one impact NAFTA has had on jobs is a qualita- 
tive one: relatively good-paying manufacturing jobs 
moved in great numbers to Mexico where workers were 
then paid 14.5% of what U.S. workers were getting. 
NAFTA was at least supposed to help close the gap 
between U.S. and Mexican workers. Instead, Mexican 
labor costs have fallen to 11.5% of U.S. costs. The U.S. 
has lost one in six jobs in its manufacturing sector 
which continues to shrink. 

BILLS OF GOODS 

The threat of relocation hangs over workers remain- 
ing in manufacturing in the U.S. and serves to keep 
wages and benefits down as well as to stop unionization 
drives. Many laid-off manufacturing workers have drift- 
ed into service sector jobs paying a fraction of previous 
wages and lacking benefits. The daily news is peppered 
with stories of workers losing a $22 an hour job and feel- 
ing lucky to land a minimum wage job with no benefits. 

NAFTA was just the first of a series of new world 
trade regimens that include the World Trade Organi- 
zation and now a proposed extension of NAFTA called 
the Free Trade Area of the Americas (FTAA). Each of 
these has engendered massive demonstrations all over 
the world from people asking where is their say in deci- 
sions affecting every aspect of their lives from the 
workplace to the environment. Global integration of 
capitalist production has made that single party total- 
itarian state, China, the world’s sweatshop. It matches 

Fate of totalitarianism 

(Continued from page 5) 

our current world-historical situation and dilemma. 

Recasting empirical episodes or historical occur- 
rences as the signs of our times, Dunayevskaya already 
projected the collapse of the Soviet Union with the 
workers’ uprising in East Berlin in 1953. She tested 
her theory repeatedly against the onrushing events of 
the second half of the 20th century in virtually every 
world-historically significant form. And she was able to 
achieve this not merely because she was in possession 
of a revolutionary philosophy of freedom, but because 
she never lost sight in her indebtedness to Marx of the 
unequivocal theoretical necessity of holding fast to the 
capitalist mode of production, as the basis of the bour- 
geois form of life, the class and other divisions that rav- 
age and destroy the social landscape of human life, the 
totalizing, totalitarian finality of capital itself, in its 
false appearance of being the Absolute. 

Against this backdrop, Adorno’s attenuation of politi- 
cal economy and his abdication of a Marxist outlook on 
history, his failure to stay close to the point of produc- 
tion of the mode of production that shapes the bourgeois 
form of life, jointly explain his withdrawal and possibly 
even his surrender to the impossibility of the absolute 
idea of freedom, seeing the only possibility of the 
absolute in the totality that must be totalitarianism. 

Orwell’s 1984, Sartre’s serialization and pyramid) za- 
tion, and Adorno’s Auschwitz and megaton bomb can 
alike be faulted for their one-dimensionality, the trun- 
cated dialectics of a one-sidedness that proves to be 
only the negative mirror of the one-sided positivity it 
opposes, giving rise to the thought that the counter- 
revolution could really triumph in unmitigated, unre- 
lenting totalitarianism. This is what the Absolute sig- 
nifies in one system of significations. 

Dunayevskaya’s correction repudiates what can 
only be called this theological rendition of the Absolute, 
and then she reposits the absolute idea of freedom in 
the historical being, the human being, whose being is 
truly human only as free. The iron cage of capitalism 
seeks to cage a power that is beyond its iron grip to 
cage, the unceasing dialectics of freedom. 


the horrors, but this time on an unprecedented scale, of 
the Dickensian conditions of labor, that prompted the 
first reforms within 19th century capitalism. The New 
York Times dubbed one manufacturing center in China, 
Yongkang, the "dismemberment capital of the world” 
because of all the limbs workers there lose to 
machines. 

Now China is the U.S.’s number one manufacturing 
center as companies continue to abandon Mexico and 
other low-cost producers in Asia. In the U.S. service 
work and even professional high-tech jobs are moving 
to low-waged educated workers in India. In this brave 
new world economy, workers are being forced to take 
all the risks whether that means losing their liveli- 
hood, their pension, their healthcare or even their 
lives. Wal-Mart, with its pervasive use of Chinese man- 
ufactured goods and a non-union minimum wage work- 


Prison human rights 



OAKLAND, CAL — On Dec. 10, Human Rights Day, sever- 
al dozen people appealed to new Governor 
Schwarzenegger to break with the past. We present- 
ed petitions containing thousands of signatures 
demanding that he abolish the "three strikes" law, 
slop discrimination against former prisoners, imple- 
ment real compassionate release, and focus on treat- 
ment, not incarceration. Former prisoners, families of 
prisoners and other prison activists spoke. 

Women in prison write 

I had a pick-me-up as I watched the public television 
program, POV. It highlighted the Bedford Hills Correc- 
tional Facility for women in New York and the Writing 
Workshop that has been going on since 1998. I’d heard 
of it before, but this was the first time I got to see it in 
action. Every women’s writing program (and men’s) in 
the U.S. should run that film. 

This show was one of the rare television blessings 
and is so great for a women’s prison because they so 
rarely have any viable programs. What the women 
in New Bedford did was write about their lives. 
Then women like Glenn Close and Rosie Perez 
performed these writings. There was so much 
honesty by the women, and they expressed can- 
did and emotional thoughts. 

If more programs in prison around the country were 
run like that, something could actually be accom- 
plished with them. The most powerful aspect of the 
program was when the actors performed those writ- 
ings. It was hard to tell where the actors ended and the 
women who wrote the pieces began. Powerful images of 
sadness, love, pain, suffering, and hope. Hope, most of 
all, even if the women did not realize that. 

The sad thing was to hear the fools in the hall- 
way of my prison talking about this woman or 
that, not listening to the message— not listening 
that every one of those writers, those women, 
were in prison because of someone just like them 
who looked at them as things, not people. 

It’s sad that they can’t bring themselves to be as 
honest as these women — to talk honestly about who 
they are. I am proud of being a "brother in the strug- 
gle” to those writers — not prisoners, but women writ- 
ers! — Robert Taliaferro 


force in the U.S., is now expanding into groceries, set- 
ting a new standard of exploitation in that area. On the 
west coast 70,000 unionized grocery workers have been 
on strike since Oct. 11 because grocery chains seem 
hell-bent on making workers pay huge co-payments for 
their health benefits. 

JOBLESS RECOVERY 

The facts on the ground for workers are so dismal 
that nearly all the Democratic Party candidates run- 
ning for President have had to disavow their previous 
support of NAFTA and come out against the FTAA. 
Nothing, however, stops the ideologues from promoting 
trade as a panacea. That is so even though December 
2003 marked the 41st straight month of decline in 
manufacturing jobs. Every year under Bush has seen a 
decline in all jobsr including the past two years of 
"recovery.” The Bush political team began to celebrate 
a more vigorous economic "recovery” with an 8.2% 
annual GDP growth rate in December 2003. Then the 
news came that the U.S. produced virtually no new jobs 
that month. 

This economic growth with little or no job gains is 
unprecedented and signals intense speed-up as well as 
the introduction of technology to replace and more 
thoroughly control workers in production. Trade agree- 
ments are really investment agreements to give capital 
a huge weapon, maximum mobility, against workers, 
forcing them to work harder to try to save their jobs in 
the new global context. 

An ominous consequence of the new trade agree- 
ments is the rolling up of unprecedented and unsus- 
tainable U.S. trade deficits of nearly half a trillion dol- 
lars a year. Ideologues promoted trade agreements like 
NAFTA as a way to expand exports and bring down 
deficits, but instead deficits have expanded many-fold 
with each new agreement. Bush may be hoping that 
the bubble caused by a world awash in dollars and easy 
credit from this trade imbalance will not cause a col- 
lapse before the election, but a growing number of 
experts on global finance are predicting a huge global 
economic catastrophe, the consequences of which will 
fall mostly on workers. 

UNCONTROLLABLE CAPITAL 

In his Communist Manifesto, written over a century 
and a half ago, Marx caught the ethos of the ideologi- 
cal prize-fighters for today’s trade agreements. "In 
place of the countless inalienable chartered freedoms,” 
wrote Marx, "the bourgeoisie has set up that single, 
unconscionable freedom — Free Trade.” The integration 
of the three North American economies and subse- 
quent trade agreements were put in place for the needs 
of capital against workers, that is, for capital to move 
freely to avoid meaningful unions, occupational health 
and safety laws, or environmental controls. 

The answer is not just a more representative politi- 
cal democracy as a way to gain control over corpora- 
tions and global capital. The dictates of a free trade 
bureaucracy are just another layer built on the unde- 
mocratic nature of everyday life in the workplace 
under capitalism. Capital is uncontrollable because its 
very nature is to have social power over humans. 
Things, commodities and capital, are granted freedom 
of movement in the world because in the workplace 
capital, machines, dominate living labor. Capital can- 
not be controlled. It is a social relation that has to be 
abolished through new human relations — democratic 
associations built through worker-to-worker solidarity 
across all boundaries. 

Mountain of U.S. debt 

Two striking developments regarding the economy 
were reported this month. One was that despite the 
proclaimed economic "recovery,” which has seen some 
stock market indexes increase by 40% over the past 
year, almost no new jobs were created in the U.S. in 
December. The second was the report issued by the 
International Monetary Fund (IMF) on Jan. 7 that the 
U.S.’s massive foreign indebtedness threatens the sta- 
bility of the entire world economy. 

These two developments are closely related. The 
U.S., which for two decades has been the world’s 
largest debtor nation, continues to suck in massive 
amounts of foreign capital to fund its trade deficit and 
federal budget deficit. This continues even as the value 
of the dollar continues to decline (the dollar has fallen 
in value against the euro by 25% in the past 18 
months). The weaker dollar has the short-term impact 
of lowering the cost of U.S. exports, which helps explain 
the modest recovery in the manufacturing sector over 
the past several months. 

Yet while output and profits are up, U.S. manufac- 
turers and other businesses are not hiring new work- 
ers because of widespread fears about underlying eco- 
nomic instability. 

These fears are well justified. As the IMF noted in 
its report, the amount of money owed by the U.S. to the 
rest of the world could total 40% of its economy in a few 
years. That unprecedented level of indebtedness would 
drive up the cost of capital worldwide and choke off 
investment and economic growth around the world. 

The IMF is not alone in worrying about the threats 
to global economic stability engendered by US, indebt- 
edness. Some economists warn that if present trends 
continue, shortages in funding in the Social Security 
and Medicare system may amount to $40 trillion by 
the middle of the century. — Peter Hudis 
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recently appointed by George W. Bush to lobby Euro- 
pean governments to forgive the large debts Iraq owes 
them, once urged those same gov- 
ernments to extend the credits in 
the first place. 

The Bush government may be 
comfortable with the limited 
national scope of the proceedings 
to come. Indeed, the U.S. has 
become virulently hostile to inter- 
national criminal tribunals and is 
pressuring the UN court trying 
war crimes of the Balkan conflicts 
to wrap up its work despite the 
fact that at least two leading per- 
petrators of Serbian chauvinist 
violence remain free. That makes it imperative to press 
for a full accounting of the crimes of both the Ba'ath 
regime and its supporters abroad. 



for direct elections and has mobilized large numbers of 
his followers to demonstrate in his support in Basra 
and elsewhere. As we go to press, the unrest has 
prompted the Bush administration to call Bremer to 

Washington for 
Then-Middle consultation. 


East envoy Don- 
ald Rumsfeld 
extends U.S. 
support to Iraqi 
dictator Saddam 
Hussein in 
1 983, tilting 
toward Iraq dur- 
ing the Iraq-lran 
War. 


consultation. 

Whatever comes 
of the U.S. political 
schemes, it is cer- 
tain that military 
forces of the U.S. 
and its allies will 
remain in the 
country to buttress 
the new govern- 
ment once it is in 
place. British For- 


eign Secretary 
Jack Straw announced after Tony Blair's brief visit 
with British forces stationed in the southern city of 
.Basra that he expects his troops to be there for at least 


U.S. GROPING FOR CONTROL 

Iraq is an occupied country. The highest civilian 
political authority in the land is a U.S. -led political 
body, the Coalition Provisional Authority. The Authori- 
ty headed by L. Paul Bremer, is responsible for eco- 
nomic and security matters, physical reconstruction 
and the reconstitution of the country’s political struc- 
ture. The Authority has appointed a body called the 
Iraqi Governing Council that is composed of political 
and religious figures willing to work with the U.S. and 
is supposed to represent the foundations of a post-occu- 
pation government. 

The members of the Governing Council have degrees 
of support among the population raging from substan- 
tial to little or none at all. Almost all the members are 
male, and many of them are conservative religious 
leaders. The only thing that unites them is each one’s 
belief that he or she deserves to be running the coun- 
try. 

In practice, the U.S. military’s powers far exceed that 
of the civilian Authority. Bremer and his staff are iso- 
lated inside one of Hussein's old palaces in the capital, 
while most interactions between Iraqis and Americans 
involve soldiers. 


three years. The U.S. has been more circumspect in 
making such estimates, but it is clear that there will be 
a foreign military presence in Iraq for the foreseeable 
future. 

Other substantial problems the U.S. faces include 
convincing the UN to give its blessing to the plan for 
the handover of power and keeping the two Kurdish 
nationalist parties committed to the project. The par- 
ties, rivals since the 1970s, are now acting as a power- 
ful united political force to press for a federal structure 
for the new Iraq that would preserve the autonomy 
enjoyed in the Kurdish region since 1991. 

Lastly the U.S. faces a serious and persistent effort 
to harass its forces with snipers, mortar shells and 
improvised bombs. While the number of fatalities of 
U.S. soldiers remains relatively low, the steady pace of 
wounded and demoralized troops may develop into a 
grievous political and logistical challenge. 

A whopping 9,000 or more wounded have been evac- 
uated, a statistic the Pentagon so far kept out of the 
headlines. And to staunch growing disaffection among 
soldiers and their families, upwards of 175,000 troops 
are to be relieved by fresh forces. 

WORKERS, WOMEN STILL IRREPRESSIBLE 


The U.S. plans for the immediate political future of 
Iraq have been announced, but not in great detail. The 
original scheme called for the drafting of a national 
constitution before political power was handed over. 
This plan was revised, however, due to the influence of 
prominent Shia ayatollah Ali Husseini al-Sistani, who 
pressured for nationwide elections to put a government 
in place before the writing of a constitution takes place. 

The extent of the cleric's influential opposition 
threatens to derail the entire U.S. plan to hand over 
formal political power to an Iraqi provisional govern- 
ment in July. The U.S. wants a government chosen by 
some form of caucuses to take place on a national scale 
later this year. Ayatollah al-Sistani continues to press 


The Iraqi people as a whole were relieved to see Hus- 
sein’s grip over the country broken. From the day that 
the U.S. army reached Baghdad, however, the forces 
that had marketed themselves as liberators began to 
accumulate a growing store of antipathy and mistrust 
among all sectors of the population. 

Despite the U.S. claim that its efforts were aimed at 
bringing democracy to Iraq, the occupation has in real- 
ity frozen into place authoritarian elements of Hus- 
sein’s regime, as well as emboldened conservative reli- 
gious forces that had been repressed by the strong 
anti-Shia bias of the old order. 

Among the most flagrant of the occupation moves 


was to decree that a 1987 law forbidding unions and 
collective bargaining in state enterprises was still in 
force. This restriction, meant to expedite plans to pri- 
vatize as much as possible of Iraq’s oil-driven, state- 
heavy economy, prevented those workers lucky enough 
to still be on a payroll from officially combining in their 
own interests. 

Worker organizing is taking place regardless, and a 
number of unions and workplace committees exist 
throughout the country. Both managers and the occu- 
pation authorities refuse to recognize these organiza- 
tions, and U.S. soldiers have arrested and otherwise 
harassed worker leaders. Large-scale organizing for 
relief and jobs has taken place among the ranks of the 
unemployed, but these efforts too have met with oppo- 
sition from the U.S. 

Many of these working class organizations were 
among the large crowds that demonstrated in Baghdad 
and other cities on Dec. 10, International Human 
Rights Day, in opposition to the suicide bombings and 
other forms of terror perpetrated by remnants of the 
deposed regime. 

In addition to the anti-worker content of the occupa- 
tion, the U.S. reliance on tribal chiefs and conservative 
religious leaders to provide support for and ensure 
order ini the new political arrangement has legitimized 
anti-woman attitudes and practices. The post-1991 era 
of the Bla'ath regime was characterized by legalization 
of tribal traditions that permitted so-called honor 
killings of women. The indifference of the U.S. towards 
the rights of women has ensured that these practices 
persist in post-Hussein Iraq. 

In response, large protests took place in Baghdad on 
Jan. 13 to protest the increasing degree to which Iraq’s 
commupal and religious schisms and the anti-woman 
prejudices within each community are being codified 
into law. 

The deterioration of everyday security in the capital 
and elsewhere has further added to a situation in 
which pressure for the veil and other religious restric- 
tions on women and girls have increased. 

These concrete social forces — workers, women, and 
young people— are struggling to shape a society in 
which they are able to determine their own futures. 
Long stifled by the police state of Saddam, the people 
of Iraq are now finding themselves increasingly 
opposed to both the violent campaign of the sympa- 
thizers of the old regime and the occupation that is 
oppressing them in new ways. 

The trial of the dictator responsible for countless 
crimes has the potential to open a new era of freedom 
for the Iraqi people. Those who opposed both the pre- 
text for and execution of the U.S.’s war and who wish to 
express solidarity with the people of Iraq have a 
responsibility to do what they can to see that it doesn’t 
simply mark the close of one repressive era and the 
dawning of a new one. At stake is ultimately the free- 
dom of both the people of Iraq and the U.S. 




r 
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exposes fault lines In Iranian society 


a’s Iran. The U.S. claimed that, to get help, the Iranian 
,h- government must embrace democratic reforms and 
he turn over its detainees from A1 Qaeda, to which the 
of Iranian government declared that these were internal 
nd matters. 

>11, Unlike all those manipulations, several humanitar- 
er ian groups and thousands of ordinary people rushed 
ny from all over Iran and abroad to help the survivors, 
he Apart from them, some 84 members of a U.S relief 
lis team have been stationed inside of the devastated city 
K), of Bam. Since the 1979-1980 hostage situation, this is 

the first time that the U.S officially has a presence in 
ir- Iran. A U.S. offer to send a second, higher-powered del- 

egation, which would have included Senator Elizabeth 
Dole and an unnamed Bush family member, was 
rejected by the Iranian government. It is obvious that 
of no negotiations between the Iranian and U.S govern- 
ment can compare to the direct action of grassroots 
people, which mirrors a genuine movement for free- 
dom and independence. 

HELP FROM BELOW 

There is a report that lots of supplies and food were 
sent to Bam, but survivors have not yet received them. 
Some survivors have tents, but many must share 
them. The relief effort is very disorganized on the one 
hand, but on the other hand, the government is trying 
to control everything including the non-governmental 
organizations, or NGOs, involved in relief 

Because of the lack of coordination, according to 
local authorities in Bam, 6,000 children remain miss- 
ing or unaccounted for. The suspicion is that many of 
those children will be found with neighbors, friends of 
under families, or extended families. Yet without coordina- 
t week tiori, the searchers cannot say how many may be found 
. a 97- under the rubble or have been kidnapped by gangs to 
With sell. Even so, an estimated 2,000 children have been 
i quick orphaned by the earthquake. Iran has been flooded 
laring with people’s offers to adopt Barn’s orphans. 

Support and solidarity shown by the people of Iran 
and and the world has been unbelievable, . a true 
example of internationalism. However those who want 
se this to send money should not to send donations to 
serva- accounts provided by the Islamic Republic of Iran. 


Several independent organizations have assSmed 
respond tbility for collecting funds for Barn’s survivors. 
Amongrthem are the Committee to Defend Politi- 
cal Prisoners and Other Thinkers in Iran 
(adpoii$hotmail.com); Nobel laureate Shirin Ebadi's 
Bam aid fund in Tehran (Credit Mutuel / Lique 
pour M Defense des Droits de I’Homme en Iran / 
06045 <10070522841 / C C M Paris 15 Montparnasse); 
and thi Bam Earthquake Emergency Coordinat- 
ing Coi nmittee (BM Box 8927 / London WC1N 3XS||| 
Englani I). ' ■ 

Peopj gi are also being encouraged to send financial 
donatiq to the Red Cross, UNICEF, or the UN 
Office i fbr the Coordination of Humanitarian 
Affairs; The Canadian Red Cross promises that 
donati«i it receives will not reach the Iranian Av- 
ernmewfe. f -■’fsu 

LET THE PEOPLE DO RECONSTRUCTION 

The Islamic Republic of Iran made the excuse that 
natura|| Causes were responsible for the many casuil- 
ities in the 1990 Rodbar eartb^l^^.This time we 
should teat let theth get away with that excuse. We 
need tf put pressure on the regime to review stan- 
dards <jf construction, especially in earthquake-prone 
zones. Jpyercrowded Tehran, with chaotic traffic an| 
pollution, is a qu^J(e-prone zone* where a tremor fir 
similar magnitude to that in Bam would kill over 
70G,0O(jb After the Rodbar and Bam tragedies, the 
Supreme National Security Council is considering 
hlofind the capital from Tyaran to elsewhere. This 
may a |be good idea, but it does not resolve the main 
problerp of inadequate housing for ordinary people. 

While Feb. 20 parliamentary elections are just 
aroani|||jhe corner, the Islamic Republic of Iran is 
experiencing extreme pressures from inside and 
abroad! So-called reformers in the Islamic regime 
have l(tet all their reform cards while ordinary people 
hate t$e conservatives. It is true that Barn’s earth- 
quake brought much death, but at the same time peo- 
ple are reacting by extending solidarity and support- 
ing genuine organizations for the survivors of Bam. 
While the Islamic republic is slowly crumbling, people 
are lnrJrimr fr,r si hnr.ti-rfiit.nrn —Jlllrava 


such an extensive human tragedy? Many believe that 
if the houses had be® built properly, the dead could 
fewer. An earthquake of similar mag- 
nitude striking Japan or the US. would have many 
fewer casualties. Why did the Islamic regime neglect 
to create appropriate housing during its rule over the 
past IS years? This shows the complete disregard by 
the regime toward people's lives and safety. 

These people are the ones who executed or jailed 
revolutionaries or different thinkers and who falsely 
they were going to chaige the miserable 
conditions people experienced under the past regime 
of the Shah. We are in the 21st century, but the Islam- 
ic Republic remains unprepared for naturally caused 
catastrophes and acts very slowly to rescue people 
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Little done to stem mad cow 


Mad cows are in the U.S. food supply. "The risk is 
extremely low," drone beef industry spokespersons and 
their captive regulators. Behind that bland reassur- 
ance lies a systematic effort to avoid bringing the truth 
to light. Motto: don't look, don't find. Consider: 

• Only a small percentage of cattle are tested for 
mad cow disease, even those with symptoms. The U.S. 
Department of Agriculture (USDA) claims to test 
20,000 cows a year but can't even document that 
measly number. 

• Industry-funded and government "experts" con- 
stantly claim that pigs and chickens aren't susceptible 
to mad cow despite experiments that induced it in pigs. 

• No studies have shown that- people cannot catch 
the infectious mad cow agent from pigs and chickens. 
Some studies do suggest a link between CJD, a human 
brain-wasting disease, and consumption of pork and 
certain other meats or cheese. 

• Claims that only 150 people have contracted mad 
cow disease rely on the assumption that it can be dis- 
tinguished from CJD. Experiments cast doubt on that 
assumption. 

• No one knows how many cases of CJD there are, 
and whether the number has risen. Paul Brown, med- 
ical director of the National Institutes of Health, 
declared: "No one has looked for CJD systematically in 
the U.S." 

• Autopsy studies have shown that from 1% to 13% 
of people diagnosed with Alzheimer's disease have 
CJD. The incidence of Alzheimer’s has exploded in the 
last 20 years, afflicting four million, to become the 
eighth leading cause of death in the U.S. 

DEATHS FROM MAD COW DISEASE 


producing meat, milk and eggs, factory-farm animals 
are crowded together in horrendous conditions, 
drugged, genetically engineered, and fed sawdust, 
manure (spreading E. Coli) and animal parts. 

The crowded conditions are ideal for breeding dis- 
eases: 60% of chicken at supermarkets has salmonella 
bacteria. To keep the animals alive and producing, they 
are treated with antibiotics and pesticides. Humans 
eat the toxic residue, while drug-resistant bacteria 
breed in the animals. Almost half the antibiotics sold in 
the U.S. go to poultry, cattle, pigs and fish. 

Meat industry spokespersons proclaim with a 


Save Our Schools! 



Bay Area students in Schools Not Bombs coalition 
demonstrated for a better education system last year 


How many people have already died from mad cow 
disease? The only honest answer is: No one knows. 

Don’t hold your breath waiting for an honest answer. 
USDA has put together a committee "to review our 
investigation and make national recommendations." 
The first appointee named is William Hueston, who 
was paid to testify against Oprah Winfrey in the 1998 
"food disparagement" lawsuit brought by the beef 
industry after Oprah swore off hamburgers on TV, hav- 
ing heard her guest Howard Lyman discuss the proba- 
bility of a mad cow outbreak. 

The paltry new regulations announced so far by 
USDA hardly inspire confidence, especially if they are 
as little enforced as existing ones. The real tale is told 
by the sickening practices of the modern factory farm- 
ing system, such as feeding cow blood to calves instead 
of milk — a practice still allowed under the new rules. 

MORE PRODUCTION NO MATTER WHAT 

The factory fanning system is shaped by capitalism's 
drive to produce more and more, with complete disre- 
gard for the consequences. Turned into machines for 

Haiti 

(Continued from page 8) 

suffered through a series of brutal dictatorships. 

Aristide was overthrown by a military coup eight 
months into his presidency and was forced to live in 
Venezuela and then the U.S. In 1996 he was brought 
back to power by American troops. Not long afterward, 
he began to change his policies towards the poor. He 
defended globalization and justified the presence of 
U.S. troops in the region. 

In early January a number of Civic and political 
groups called on Haitians to stop paying taxes and 
engage in a one-day general strike. Schools, big and 
small business, and banks were closed. One of the lead- 
ers of the protest marches, Andre Apaid, said "We can 
not continue to be giving money to Aristide to pay 
thugs to attack us.” The strike-call received the support 
of most sectors, except that of public employees, who 
fear losing their jobs. 

Many university students are also opposing the gov- 
ernment. One graduate student, Herve Julien, said 
"We expected justice, transparency and participation 
from this administration. Instead we got anarchy and 
corruption.” 

Despite the protests, Aristide has declared that the 
opposition is part of the future of the country and are 
not his enemies. He bases his promise for a better 
future for Haiti on his demand for $21 billion in repa- 
ration payments from France. But few think that 
France will honor the demand for reparations. 

A DIVIDED LEGACY 

Many leftists in the Caribbean have strongly sup- 
ported Aristide because of his revolutionary past. But 
many activists in Haiti are divided in their attitude 
towards him and have mixed feeling about his presi- 
dency and his alliance with the U.S. Many contend that 
Aristide ceased to listen to the voices of the people from 
below, deciding instead to follow instructions from the 
imperialists to the north. 

Raya Dunayevskaya addressed the kind of problems 
currently facing Haiti, when she wrote in regard to the 
revolution in Grenada in the early 1980s: "When revo- 
lutionary methodology is reduced to ‘leadership meth- 
ods,’ individual or collective, the very basis not only of 
theory but of the revolution itself has been lost” 
("Lessons of Grenada for Today,” News & Letters, 
December 2003). There is no better statement about 
the problems that have faced even those leaders in 
Latin America with good intentions. — Marcos 


OAKLAND, CAL.— Hundreds of parents, students and 
teachers jammed an Oakland School Board meeting 
Jan. 8 to protest projected public school closures. Of 13 
schools under consideration, five are to b‘e selected for 
shutdown. The board had hoped to limit discussion to 
about four of the schools for this first meeting and take" 
up the remainder at subsequent meetings. But out- 
raged Oaklanders were in no mood to be broken up into 
small, "manageable" groups. Many not even associated 
with the 13 schools came to make their voices heard 
and plan to show up at the next meetings. 

With the room overflowing, the doors to the school 
administration building were locked and guarded by a 
line of cops. The 200 locked-out protesters, mostly 
Black and Latino, carried on a vigorous rally denounc- 
ing Dr. Randolph Ward’s "solution" to Oakland Unified 
School District's insolvency. Ward was appointed to his 
post by State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
Jack O'Connell, when the State took over OUSD in 
June 2003. He has all the authority the school board 
used to have. 

Ward based his closure choices on low enrollment 
and under-attendance. He dismissed a suggestion to 
transfer students from overcrowded schools to the 
small population schools on the grounds that parents 
would not tolerate sending their kids to other districts. 

One Black man gave a possible reason for under- 
attendance. His children attend Emerson Elementary, 
a predominantly Black school located in a middle-class, 
white neighborhood. He told the crowd parents in the 
neighborhood won't let their kids go to Emerson. He 
also pointed out that if it were shut down and convert- 
ed to a charter school, the student body would change 
to reflect those who can afford such schools. 

— David Mizuno'Oto 
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straight face that mad cow disease is negligible com- 
pared to other food-bome illnesses, since each year 
thousands of people in the U.S. are killed and millions 
sickened by bacteria in meat and other foods. This 
same industry has fought hard to slash inspections of 
meat for all these kinds of disease. 

USDA considered a number of precautionary mea- 
sures against mad cow as far back as 1991, but "the 
cost to the livestock and rendering industries would be 
substantial." Feeding cattle remains to farm animals 
can be 20% cheaper than plant sources of protein. 

Disease is an unintended but inevitable consequence 
of a system that disrupts natural cycles, subordinating 
everything to the drive for ever-expanding production. 

The human toll taken by an industry producing food 
is a reflection of the upside-down nature of capitalist 
society, where the process of production is the master of 
humanity, rather than the other way around. While 
we're fighting factory farms, let's recognize the need for 
a radical reorganization of society that makes produc- 
tion subordinate to ecological health and human devel- 
opment. — Franklin Dmitryev 

On the limits of 
electoral politics 

by Brown Douglas 

The support that Howard Dean's presidential cam- 
paign is getting from many people in diverse sectors of 
American society is getting plenty of attention in the 
bourgeois media. The doctor and former governor of 
Vermont is known for opposing the war in Iraq, spear- 
heading a successful civil union law for gays and les- 
bians in Vermont, being pro-choice, and campaigning 
for some form of a universal health care program, 
among other things. All of these issues grab the atten- 
tion of many youth who are not exclusively, but largely 
involved in social justice movements. 

Here is not the place to argue 
the pluses and minuses of all of 
Dean's individual stances as a 
Democratic candidate for presi- 
dent, and whether or not they 
all add up to a true leftist run- 
ning for the White House. A more interesting way of 
looking at it for those of us fighting for revolutionary 
social transformation, I think, is to talk about why 
many youth are so involved in electoral politics this 
time around and why Dean, by and large, is the one 
they're so involved with. 

YOUTH AND HOWARD DEAN 

Tapping in to broad-based anger at Bush and his 
administration is something that Dean appears to be 
doing pretty well. The appeal of a fundamental change 
in America, its policies, and its society is something 
that Dean taps in to in order to gain support from 
many opposed to Bush and also those disenfranchised 
who don't vote for anyone because they think it's point- 
less. This appeal goes directly to the heart of many of 
us yearning for something, anything in the way of 
institutional change in the direction that the U.S. is 
going. No one has ever wanted change more than 
youth, because the nature of our alienation is that we 
live in a world not made by us. 

Digging deeper into the subjectivity of youth can 
help see why it is these things that Dean is perceived 
to represent that are drawing many in to electoral pol- 
itics. But we shouldn't forget that Dean owes his polit- 
ical existence, or at least much of his present popular- 
ity, to the social movements whose individuals compose 
his pool of supporters. For instance, one of the largest 
anti-war movements before and during the onset of the 
Iraq war made it possible for Dean's anti-war stance to 
be heard, not the other way around. 

We can't forget that the movement's highpoint was 
not only its calling for stopping an imperialist attack 
on an oppressed people, but its implicit and sometimes 
explicit message that we need a society without Bush- 
es, Saddams, and wars. We need to get back to that 
point and further develop it rather than risk taking the 
road towards being co-opted into a political campaign. 

ANYONE BUT BUSH? 

The popular and admittedly tempting "anyone but 
Bush" slogan should make us ask, "Is that good enough 
for us?" I think that were selling ourselves short if we 
answer yes to that question. "Anyone but Bush" is def- 
initely a start. But if we develop the positive side of the 
repulsion we feel when we think of Bush, I think we’ll 
find that Dean — or anyone else running for Presi- 
dent — doesn't personify all of the multi-faceted and 
diverse wants and needs of youth to be more full 
human beings taking part in a truly free society. 

It's not too idealistic to say that we really need youth 
to take control and build something opposed to, rather 
than participating in, the present system. All of the 
lessons of the 1960s movements would be lost if we 
accepted that view. The historical truth is that when 
youth move, leaders have to follow to catch up and ride 
the wave that we create. We had a new start in 1999 
with the rise of the movement . against global capital, 
but have been trying to get back on our feet since the 
terrorist attacks of September 11. When we talk of 
presidential candidates and what they can do for us, 
we should also be thinking of our power and ability to 
change this society from the bottom up. 


YOUTH 
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Pakistan-lndia rapprochement 


by Kevin A. Barry 

In a dramatic turnabout, India and Pakistan agreed 
to serious peace negotiations at a Jan. 6 meeting. Pak- 
istan’s military ruler, Pervez Musharraf, promised to 
end support for "terrorism in any manner,” here includ- 
ing for the first time the "jihad” in Kashmir, where over 
40,000 have died in a guerrilla campaign against Indi- 
an rule in this Muslim-majority state. For his part, 
Indian Prime Minister Atal Bihari Vajpayee agreed to 
achieve a "peaceful settlement” in Kashmir — to actual- 
ly negotiate on this issue with Pakistan. 

Pushed by the U.S., China, and Europe, this rap- 
prochement, if it is not derailed as has happened many 
times before, could mark a major turning point in glob- 
al politics. Both countries, which were at the brink of 
war in 2001-2002, have fought wars in 1947 and 1965 
and have had nuclear weapons since 1999. 

India today is ruled by the Bharata Janata Party 
(BJP). Its Hindu revivalist ideology blames Muslims 
and other "foreigners” for India’s problems. In 2002, 
BJP supporters massacred 2,000 Muslims in Gujarat. 
Afterwards, some of the ringleaders were slated as can- 
didates by the BJP and went on to win Gujarat state 
elections by a landslide. The BJP may be looking to 
moderate its image, however, both at home and abroad; 
hence the peace diplomacy with Pakistan. Vajpayee 
hopes his peace diplomacy can help him to win a land- 
slide in elections this spring. With the secular Congress 
Party in a shambles, the BJP hopes to win a two-thirds 
majority in parliament, which would allow it to rewrite 
India’s secular constitution. 

In contrast, General Musharraf is hardly riding a 
wave of popular support. Until September 11, 2001, he 
represented the most hard-line wing of Pakistan’s mil- 
itary-intelligence apparatus, both in the "jihad” in 
Kashmir and in supporting the Taliban and elements of 
A1 Qaeda. In 2001, Musharraf reversed his support of 
the Taliban under overwhelming U.S. pressure. Since 


ina factories 


Two years after the economy collapsed, 170 factories 
employing 10,000 workers remain under worker occu- 
pation. These "recoveries” [ recuperadas] are very pop- 
ular, especially among the working class. Typically, 
workers have taken over all functions, including man- 
agement, sometimes with the technical help of one or 
two more educated specialists, usually left intellectu- 
als. In most cases, all earn the same salary, which is 
higher than it was under traditional management. 

In other cases, as at the Chilavert printing company, 
which now sports a big poster of Che Guevara, police 
were sent to dislodge the workers. However, they suc- 
cessfully resisted, aided by people from the surround- 
ing neighborhood. At the Ghelco company, workers 
kicked out 29 managers, whose salaries had accounted 
for 80% of the firm’s payroll! At first, the workers had 
difficulty with accounting and commercial law, but 
today they have the plant up and running and have 
recovered 40% of its previous market. 

"Our secret is solidarity,” said Ghelco workers’ rep- 
resentative Norberto Morizon (Le Monde 12/9/03). At 
the beginning, they had received help from workers 
who had taken over the steel mill Union y Fuerza. Now 
Ghelco is aiding workers at Chilavert printing. 

The liberal Peronist government of Nestor Kirchner 
has made a major concession to the working class: the 
creation of a fund that offers loans to help occupied fac- 
tories get production going. Clearly, the government is 
also trying in this way to bring the occupations under 
its control, just as it and a rival Peronist faction are 
beginning to fragment and take over the leadership of 
the "piqueteros” movement of the unemployed. 


then, he has arrested a number of AI Qaeda leaders, 
turning them over to the U.S. On Kashmir, however, he 
continued to support the jihadists, claiming that this 
was a totally separate issue. 

The U.S. invasion of Iraq cut deeply into Musharraf’s 
already shaky popularity. After he curtailed the activi- 
ties of the two main secular parties, radical Islamist 
parties that support the Taliban jumped into the void. 
In 2002, they won power in local elections in the two 
provinces bordering Afghanistan. They have forced 
women behind the veil and closed down a women’s 
shelter that had taken in victims of spousal abuse, 
forced marriage, and "exchange” of women in compen- 
sation for crimes. Many of the top leaders of the former 
Taliban regime live openly in these provinces. 

Since 2001, a large section of the military and the 
sinister Inter-Services Intelligence (ISI) has continued 
to support the Taliban and will not easily agree to cut- 
ting off support for the Kashmir "jihad.” Such elements 
were undoubtedly involved in two assassination 
attempts against Musharraf in December, both within 
200 yards of a military barracks and at a time when his 
route was supposedly secret. One of the suicide 


Mideast peace plan 



Poster on the wall reflects anger of protesters Jan. 2 
in Qalqiliya. 

A group of unofficial Palestinian and Israeli nego- 
tiators unveiled a new peace plan in Geneva in Decem- 
ber. Many governments and individuals — from 
Britain’s Prime Minister Tony Blair to South Africa’s 
Nelson Mandela — sent messages of support, but not 
the Bush administration. 

The Geneva Accord, worked out primarily by Yossi 
Beilin and Yasir Abed Rabbo, agreed to: 1) Israeli with- 
drawal to the 1967 borders; 2) Palestinian renuncia- 
tion of the right of return of the 1948 refugees and 
their descendents to Israel proper; 3) joint sovereignty 
of the religious sites in Jerusalem’s old city, with inter- 
national monitors; 4) the creation of a demilitarized 
but sovereign Palestinian state. 

The rightist government in Israel, led by war crimi- 
nal Ariel Sharon, rejected the plan before it was even 
announced, as did some elements in the Palestinian 
nationalist camp and all Islamist factions. It seems to 
enjoy a great deal of grassroots support, however. 

Since 2000, some 2,200 Palestinians and 800 Israelis 
have been killed during the Second Intifada. The 
Israeli government has resorted to indiscriminate 
attacks on civilian areas with tanks and planes, also 
building a racist wall that cuts deeply into the West 
Bank. Palestinians have repeatedly targeted civilians 
with their suicide bombings. All of this has been con- 
demned by international human rights groups. 

The U.S. media trumpets reports of Palestinian vio- 
lence, which has declined considerably in recent 
months, but it ignores or downplays the strangulation 
of Palestinian communities by the Israeli government. 


bombers was Muhammad Jamil, an Islamist who had 
fought both in Kashmir and alongside the Taliban. 
Arrested and sent to Pakistan, he was interrogated 
and released as supposedly harmless by the ISI. 

All this had an eerie resemblance to the assassina- 
tion of Egypt’s Anwar Sadat in 1981. This may not be 
a coincidence. Al Qaeda’s number two leader, Ayman 
al-Zawahiri, who was personally involved in Sadat’s 
assassination, issued a call for Musharraf’s overthrow 
last Sept. 11. In Egypt, al-Zawahiri liked to work 
through fundamentalist cells within the military. 

The U.S. and other global powers have tied them- 
selves closely to Musharraf, hoping he can moderate 
growing fundamentalist militancy in Pakistan and the 
region, th fact, his authoritarian and unpopular rule 
contributes to the growth of fundamentalism. 

Serbian elections 

A rare NATO attempt to capture Radovan Karadzic 
in early January came up short once again, after troops 
searched Pale in the Bosnian Serb entity. Karadzic, 
along with General Ratko Mladic, was responsible for 
the massacre of 8,000 Bosnian Muslim men and boys 
at Srebrenica in 1995. 

The biggest Serbian war criminal, Slobodan Milose- 
vic, instigator of genocidal wars that claimed 200,000 
lives, is now on trial at The Hague. At home, Serbian 
neo-fascists placed Milosevic and another war crimi- 
nal, Vojislav Seselj, on the ballot in the December par- 
liamentary elections. They did even better than expect- 
ed, with Seselj’s Radical Party topping the vote with 
27.5%. Milosevic’s party did not do as well, but he too 
won a Seat. Fortunately, however, the only seat those 
two will actually occupy in the near future is either in 
a jail cell or a courtroom at The Hague. 

The democratic movement that ousted Milosevic in 
2000 had some deep contradictions even then, with its 
more nationalist elements in open denial of Serbian 
war crimes in Bosnia and Kosova. Once in power, its 
"free market” economic policies did nothing to alleviate 
mass unemployment and poverty, while continuing cor- 
ruption: at the top also disillusioned supporters. The 
carefully planned assassination of Prime Minister 
Zoran Djindjic last April, which eliminated the least 
nationalist of the major politicians, played no small 
role in creating an opening for Milosevic and his ilk. 

Central Africa 

As 2004 opened, several ethno-religious conflicts in 
Central Africa came closer to resolution. 

• In -Burundi, the Tutsi minority (15% of the popu- 
lation) controls the military and is opposed by guerril- 
las from the Hutu majority in a brutal ethnic war that 
has claimed 300,000 lives since 1994. Several years of 
peace negotiations, mediated by South Africa, seem on 
the verge of creating a coalition government that 
would represent all factions. 

• In Rwanda, the Tutsi minority suffered genocide in 

1994, ais the world looked on while 800,000 died. Spo- 
radic attacks have continued since then by remnants of 
the Huitu genocidaires based in Congo. A few weeks 
ago, a tpp Hutu militia leader laid down his arms. Also, 
three loaders of the 1994 genocide were convicted of 
incitement to genocide at the Arusha Tribunal, the 
first suich conviction since the Nuremburg Tribunal of 
1946. v 

• In Sudan, whose southern region borders Congo, 
Islamist northern military rulers have resorted to slav- 
ery and murder against efforts by the largely Christian 
and animist South to free itself from Islamic sharia 
law and to achieve other basic rights. This 20-year con- 
flict, which has claimed the lives of two million 
Sudanese, is now drawing to an end. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES ===== 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal,' became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1967 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist., class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




WORKSHOP 



After the death of Arafat 


Bush offers us 
front half of cow 

by Htun Lin 

“The only part of the so-called national wealth that 
actually enters into collective possession of a modern 
nation is.— the national debt.” — Karl Marx 

Bush’s stated goal for his second term in office is to 
turn America into an "ownership society." What was 
only whispered during the election campaign — privati- 
zation of Social Security — has come squarely in the 
crosshairs of Bush’s war against workers. 

He claims he has "earned political capital, and I 
intend to spend it." What he is about to spend, in fact 
to squander, is what it took over half a century to accu- 
mulate since its creation under FDR’s New Deal: a 
Social Security fund to protect workers’ welfare and 
security in retirement. 

Workers who are old enough to remember the Great 
Depression know only too well the devastation 
wreaked on workers’ lives by capital’s inherent chaos 
and disorder. Social Security was created as a social 
safety net for workers. 

But Congress kept picking the lockbox to bor- 
row funds to pay for budget deficits. Bush is 
about to take off with the box altogether to ben- 
efit the private sector. More to the point, his "pri- 
vatization" scheme for Social Security is a ploy 
to profit the stock market. 

When Bush says he want us workers to be part of an 
"ownership culture," it is not to invest in our future, 
but in the self-expansion of capital markets. What they 
want us to own is all that ails capital— -to own all the 
risks and liabilities, the sickness and disease of capi- 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/RED U 


The morals charade 

by John Alan 

Once George W. Bush was assured that he had been 
elected to serve a second term as President of the Unit- 
ed States, he announced that his re-election brought 
him "great political capital." He did not tell the public 
about a major source of his "political capital," the most- 
ly white born-again Christian conservatives. 

The born-again white Protestants make up a quarter 
of the electorate, a bigger proportion of voters than 
Blacks and Hispanics combined. This majority of con- 
servative white Protestants was able to give a victory 
to Bush in major swing states. 

Bush has based his politics on unity with groups like 
Concerned Women of America, who fight against gay 
marriage and stem cell research, and others that would 
deny women the right to have an abortion. This ideolo- 
gy of moralism is Bush's "political capital." He and his 
cohorts are using it to reverse the movement for free- 
dom, the generations of struggles by women and Black 
Americans to end sexism and racism. 

MORALS SUITED TO RULING 

Marx and Engels long ago discovered that morality 
didn't come from heaven as eternal principles, but on 
the contrary it has existed as a class morality that jus- 
tified the domination and the economic interests of a 
ruling class. When an oppressed class becomes power- 
ful enough, its morality reflects its indignation against 
this domination as it projects its own interests. For 
Marx the morality projected by the ruling class is root- 
ed in the needs of production. 

Unfortunately Bush's ideological moralism did infect 
the thinking of some Black Christian voters and helped 
to make the difference for Bush in the swing state of 


Continued on page 8 
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Is there a way forward 
for Palestine and Israel? 


by Kevin A. Barry 

After Yasir Arafat died on Nov. 11 in 
Paris, there were three memorial cere- 
monies, not one. In the first, an honor 
guard of French soldiers escorted his 
flag-draped coffin to the plane, as Pres- 
ident Jacques Chirac stood by. Next 
came a full-dress funeral in Egypt, 
attended by heads of state from the 
Arab world, other major countries such 
as South Africa and Indonesia, and the 
foreign ministers of most European 
countries. As a sign of its hostility, the 
Bush administration sent only a low- 
ranking diplomat. 

MASS OUTPOURING IN 
RAMALLAH 

Then came the mass outpouring in 
Ramallah, where mourners briefly 
seized the coffin from Palestinian offi- 
cials. The scene was described by Uri 
Avnery who was there as part of the 
Israeli peace group Gush Shalom. While 
he referred to Israeli misperceptions 
about Arafat, Avneiys remarks could 
also be applied to the U.S. media and 
political elites: 

"The demonization of the Palestinian national 
leader, which has been the centerpiece of Israeli propa- 
ganda for decades, continues even after his death. It 
seems that 37 years as occupiers have bestialized our 
society and left it bereft even of common decency. Min- 
isters and fishmongers, TV icons and university profes- 
sors, ‘leftists’ and outright fascists tried to outdo each 
other in utter vulgarity. 

"Never was the huge gap in the perceptions of the 
two peoples more striking than on the day of Arafat’s 
funeral. While Israeli commentators and ‘experts on 
Arab affairs’... described the late leader as a veritable 
monster, the epitome of cruelty, viciousness and cor- 
ruption — a hundred thousand grief-stricken mourners 
in Ramallah exploded in a burst of emotions that near- 
ly threw the funeral into pandemonium. If the Israeli 
army had not surrounded and isolated all Palestinian 



Palestinian youths pummel construction site of Berlin Wall-type of bar- 
rier between their neighborhoods and Israeli settlements on the West 
Bank. 

towns that day, more than a million people would have 
been there.. No Arab leader-and very few world lead- 
ers-evoke such profound love and admiration among 
their people as this man." 

ARAFAT'S LEGACY 

On the one hand, Arafat’s life and death embodied 
the claims of the Palestinian people to nationhood and 
therefore their own state. On the other hand, he repre- 
sented the rankest opportunism and the politics of the 
gun. An exile, then a terrorist, later the head of a quasi- 
state, Arafat lived out the last three years of his life 
confined inside his bombed-out headquarters in 
Ramallah, menaced daily by Israeli tanks and missiles. 
Only as he was dying did the Israelis allow him to leave 
for Paris. In this sense, his life paralleled that of his 

Continued on page 10 


A new News & Letters in 2005 


Next year, 2005, will mark the 50th anniversary 
of News & Letters which was founded at the height 
of McCarthyism and has remained the only Marxist- 
Humanist journal published in the U.S. Just as 
McCarthyism failed then to divert us from our goal 
of establishing News and Letters Committees as a 
new kind of organization, and its paper, News & Let- 
ters, as a unique combination of theory and prac- 
tice, so today ever deeper retrogression of 
Bushism will not divert us from our goal of unfurl- 
ing a fuller and more expansive banner of liberation 
next year. 

Beginning in January 2005, N&L will’ be pub- 
lished on a new bimonthly basis, to allow both 
the time and the space needed for discussion of 
developments in the world of ideas at the same 
time that we deepen our dialog with all 
the forces of revolt. We also aim to 
increase our political-philosophic 
analyses of critical ongoing events 
at the same time that we 
expand our organizational 
activism into new areas and 
new publishing projects. 

From our beginning, our princi- 
ple has been never to separate 
the voices of revolt from the articulation of the 
philosophy of revolution Raya Dunayevskaya creat- 
ed as Marxist-Humanism. In the face of the deep- 
ening retrogression we confront today, we see the 
need to continue that principle by further deepen- 
ing that unique relationship in which we have 



attempted to break down the separation of work- 
ers and intellectuals, inside and outside, philoso- 
phy and revolution — and which we see demand- 
ing today the end to the separation of philosophy 
and organization. 

We consider the new developments you will be 
seeing in N&L as all part of the attempt to close 
the gap between philosophy and organization that 
has characterized the entire radical movement. 

One indication of this attempt will be the new 
classes we are scheduling to begin in the new year 
on "Beyond Capitalism: Marx’s Marxism as Ground 
for an Emancipatory Alternative," in which we invite 
you to participate with all our local committees. 

For 50 years we have reached out to our read- 
ers for their support in all our work and it has been 
that support that has sustained us and 
kept us going and growing. We are 
more than ever asking for your support 
in our new development. 

• Join us in the pages of News & Let- 
ters with your writing and in our classes 
in a News and Letters Committee near- 
est to you. See "How to Contact News 
and Letters Committees" on page 11. 

• Make a donation to News & Letters. 

Send your check to News & Letters, 36 

South Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago IL 60603, USA. 
Or visit us at www.newsandletters.org/Appeal.htm. 

• We need subscribers. You will receive News & 
Letters every other month for a year for orHy $5. 
See the literature ad on page 7. 
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Seeking needed new beginnings 


by Terry Moon 

Women have been reacting to Bush's reelection and 
four more years of driving women back to the dark 
ages. Many have been demoralized, with some talking 
of retrenching, or the need 
to compete with the Repub- 
licans in projecting "our 
morals,” to counter theirs. 

While many liberals are 
seriously considering mov- 
ing further to the Right (or 
to Canada), some women 
still think the Democratic 
Party is the answer, while 
others may be driven to the 
politics of desperation. 

What is clear is that a great 
many women are harboring 
a fierce anger and looking 
for effective ways to fight 
back. Given that reality, the 
important question is: How 
do we make new beginnings 
in such retrogressive times? 

Will grounding ourselves 
in women’s revolutionary 
history unseparated from a 
revolutionary philosophy 
help us make this needed 
new beginning? I would like 
to explore this by discussing 
the category Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, creat- 
ed at the beginning of the 
modem Women's Liberation 
Movement (WLM): "Woman 
as Reason as well as Revolutionary Force." 

Colombia: a struggle 
against oppression 

EVANSTON, ILL.— My organization, Organizacion 
Femenina Popular, began 30 years ago. It was the first 
public manifestation of women's struggle and brought 
to the fore many forms of abuse. Prior to this women 
were invisible. We struggle for women's rights and to 
have violence against women recognized as a violation 
of human rights. We also have violations of women's 
human rights in health care, education and housing. 
The culture of Colombia and the state itself are steeped 
in a history of machismo. 

Once organized, we addressed the social issues in 
Magdalena Medio, an oil producing region and an 
important focus of social movement, particularly work- 
ers' rights. In the 1980s a lot of progress was made, but 
there was repression by the state against the organiz- 
ers of these movements and the people in general. In 
that atmosphere the guerrillas appeared in the urban 
areas. In Magdalena Medio the people lived under the 
pressure of the state, then the guerrillas, and now the 
paramilitary. 

WOMEN TARGETS FOR VIOLENCE 

The guerrillas committed terrible acts of violence 
against women. Nevertheless the most horrific viola- 
tions came with the paramilitary. The dispute for terri- 
tories between armed entities makes women targets 
for atrocities. 

In one area the paramilitaries came and evicted peo- 
ple but made the women stay to cook, clean, wash 
clothes and serve the men sexually. They brought in a 
code of behavior that mandates how a woman dresses, 
what time she is to be back home, and how she is to 
behave. Women are assaulted, murdered and disap- 
peared, and, called prostitutes because they work in 
bars. 

When women speak out against the regulations, 
they are publicly punished to show there is no way to 
fight against the paramilitary. Their hair is shaved off, 
their breasts are beaten and their hips are branded 
with marks of torture so they can no longer walk as 
they did before. In most cases they are raped. Most of 
this happens to the most impoverished women where 
the presence of the state has been practically nil. 

STATE PROTECTS THE OIL 

In Barancabermeja the forces of the state (the police 
and army) are present to protect the oil. All of the 
attacks by the paramilitary occur because the state has 
allowed them total control of those regions. The state 
doesn't care about impoverished areas that lack natu- 
ral resources. The paramilitaries’ control is extending 
to the whole country. 

We are a grassroots organization. In the face of a 
paramilitary aggression, the women are the first to 
know and inform our headquarters. The women often 
arrive before the authorities. In many cases their pres- 
ence has prevented a disappearance or murder. 

We women oppose the war completely from a social, 
economic, political and civil rights perspective. In spite 
of the conflict, we still believe we have a beautiful 
country. But we must voice critique because informa- 
tion at the worldwide level is that Colombia is making 
great strides in human rights. It's not true. 

— Martha Arias 


The category Woman as Reason developed from its 
first articulation in 1969 where Dunayevskaya pro- 
claimed the "newness" of the WLM as those who "not 
only refuse to stop short of total 
freedom, but refuse to wait for 
'the day after’ the revolution to 
obtain it." Dunayevskaya 
showed that the women's libera- 
tionists critiqued the Left not 
only on the question of male 
chauvinism, but of narrowing 
the concept of revolution, show- 
ing women's critique was from a 
revolutionary perspective. In 
1969, as throughout her life, 
Dunayevskaya grounded 
"Woman as Reason" in Marx’s 
philosophy and the philosophy 
of Marxist-Humanism. 

CRITIQUE OF THE LEFT 
FROM THE LEFT 

In the 1969-70 article where 
she first articulated Woman as 
Reason, Dunayevskaya scolded 
the Left for thinking a "preoccu- 
pation with male chauvinism is 
to the detriment of 'socialist pol- 
itics."’ That attitude, she said, 
"leads, of necessity, to degrading 
the very concept of revolution- 
ary socialism to a variety of 
reformism.” In a scathing analy- 
sis she takes the Left apart for 
being so weighted down with 
the elitist concept "of the back- 
wardness of the apolitical women" that they are "led 
inexorably to vulgarize Marx’s greatest discovery: His- 
torical Materialism." She concludes that though 
"Material conditions, it is true, determine conscious- 
ness, not vice versa. . .. History is a process, is dialectics. 
Every unit is invested with its opposite. The future is 
inherent in the present. The forces opposed to the 
existing society not only fight it, but gain the con- 
sciousness both about the significance uf their fight 
- and an intimation of a direction toward that future." 

While here there is not space to trace out the entire 
development of this rich and complex category, these 
beginnings were deepened throughout Dunayevska- 
ya's life. Naturally, she included revolutionary women 
who comprehended philosophy and grasped the power 
of dialectical thought, but she did not restrict the cate- 
gory to that. This is revealed in its expansiveness, 
including going back into history. This category was so 
important to her that in 1983 she added a paragraph 
to her work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation and 
Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, after publication. 
Immediately after writing "Social revolution does come 
first, provided it is not — indeed revolution cannot be — 
without Women's Liberation or behind women's backs, 
or by using them only as helpmates." She added: 

"Quite the contrary. History proves a very different 
truth, whether we look at February 1917, where the 
women were the ones who initiated the revolution ; 
whether we turn further. pack to the Persian Revolution 
of 1906-11, where the women created the very first 
women 's soviet; or whether we look to our own age in 
the 1970s in Portugal, where Isabel do Carmo raised 
the totally new concept of apartidarismo [non-party- 
ism], It is precisely because women's liberationists are 
both revolutionary force and Reason that they are cru- 
cial. If we are to achieve success in the new revolutions, 
we have to see that the uprooting of the old is total from 
the start. " 

REVOLUTION: TOTAL FROM THE START 

Important for our age of retrogression is that Duna- 
yevskaya shows again and again that women's libera- 
tion reveals the need for revolution to be "total from 
the start." Over and over she shows this is rooted in 
Marxism, as revealed in her insistence that: ”[T]here is 
no doubt of the fact, the profound fact, that Marx’s 
whole new continent of thought that began with revo- 
lution — so total and deep a revolution as to begin with 
the Man/Woman relationship as the most basic one of 
all that needed total reorganization. . . When Marx 
stressed that that relationship needed uprooting in all 
class societies (indeed, I am ready to say in all previous 
societies), it is proof of how total was Marx's concept of 
tearing society up at its roots." 

What was the crucial "missing link," to Dunayev- 
skaya was "philosophy in relationship to revolutions 
both in theory and in fact. That is what is meant by 
dialectics of revolution." Because that was so, she chal- 
lenged the women’s movement to "turn to Marx — the 
whole of Marx," and, at one and the same time, chal- 
lenged the Left "to see how very pivotal the 
Man/Woman relationship is as concept," and not 
"attempt to reduce Women's Liberation to 'an organiz- 
ing idea.’" 

As we face the brutality of Bush's continuing attacks 
on women's freedom, we need such a total philosophy if 
we are to fight him on our own ground of total libera- 
tion. Without such a total vision, we end up taking the 
ground of the Right and we compromise without ever 
revealing the totally new society based on new human 
relationships that we are for. 



by Mary Jo Grey 


President Bush and his Republican Congress snuck 
into a $388 billion budget measure an attack on 
women's freedom. The bill, passed Nov. 20, allows 
health care companies, hospitals and insurance com- 
panies to ignore Roe v. Wade, and limit access to abor- 
tion and even counseling that mentions abortion as a 
legal option. It expands the federal law that allows doc- 
tors to refuse abortion training. Even The New York 
Times recognized: "the Republican war on reproductive 
rights has entered an ominous new phase." 

rfc * * 

The number of women infected with HIV has risen 
in every area of the world over the past two years, 
reported the UN in their annual report issued for 
World AIDS Day, Dec. 1. Women make up nearly half of 
infected adults— -with the largest increase in East 
Asia, Eastern Europe, Central Asia and Africa, where 
women account for nearly 60% of people infected. In 
the U.S.i AIDS is among the top three causes of death 
among Black and Hispanic women aged 15 to 34. Dr. 
Peter Piot, director of the UN AIDS program in Gene- 
va, pointed to the necessity for treatment and preven- 
tion to focus on Women. Only a disproportionately 
small number of women are receiving anti-HIV 
drugs — mainly because they cannot afford them. 

* * * ' 

On the eve of the International Day for the Elimina- 
tion of Violence against Women, Nov. 24, hundreds of 
women rallied in Kabul, Afghanistan. "Afghan women 
suffer from violence from the womb of their mothers 
until the end of their lives,” said Shukria Barekzai, 
who runs a weekly women’s newspaper. The situation 
of Afghan women improved following the collapse of 
the Taliban, but intimidation and violence continue. 

Women in Jenin 

Below we print excerpts from an interview with 
H.S.N., a Muslim Palestinian, who toured in October 
with "Jerusalem Women Speak: Three Women, Three 
Faiths, One Shared Vision, " sponsored by Partners for 
Peace. 

SAN FRANCISCO— In Jenin, we have lots of women 
whose husbands have been killed or are in prison and 
they are raising their children alone, which is not an 
easy life. Sometimes Israeli soldiers keep coming back 
to the house over and over, keep searching it. 

In Jenin, before the occupation women worked, in 
Israeli factories for example, to support the family. 
Now they work on farms, harvesting olives, working at 
home knitting, pickling olives, preparing anything at 
all. We have many organizations training women. I 
attended a conference in Miftah (www.miftah.org) 
encouraging women to take part in politics. A number 
of women there volunteered to stand for elections. 

Women are doing a great job in Palestine. They 
are the mothers, which is not easy, because our 
kids are suffering so much, not just from the 
killings and shelling. They need to feel security. 
We don't have parks, or electronic games, or any 
place where children can forget about their suf- 
fering. I wish I could take them to hear music, 
learn drawing, or just take them to a beach. This 
is forbidden to us. We don't have decent schools. 
Most classes have 50 students per class and they 
have to learn in morning and afternoon shifts. 
One time the Israelis took over my children's 
school and made it the headquarters of their 
operation in Jenin for a day. They smashed 
everything there. 

The infrastructure is demolished and the whole city 
needs reconstruction. My husband is a doctor and he 
complains that every time there is an even mildly com- 
plicated case he has to transfer them to another city. 
And with the closures, you can't even transfer the 
patients from place to place. 

I rekd of a woman suicide bomber. When she was 
about 20 her fiance was killed by the Israelis. One day 
the Israeli special forces entered the house and shot 
both her brother and cousin. She was begging the 
Israelis to see to them, but she was just thrown to the 
ground. One Israeli put his boot on her head and 
squeezed. The other shot her brother in the head. That 
moment changed her life. It's not easy to witness such 
brutality and stay human. If you stop the brutality, the 
inhumanity, as well as end the occupation and humili- 
ation and give the Palestinians back their rights 
according to the UN resolutions, I don't think there 
will be more women like her. 

I can't imagine how Israelis are dealing with 
the inhumanity they are creating in themselves. 
I am very impressed with the Israeli pilots who 
refused (missions against civilians) which are 
just assassinations. 

We have some democracy in Palestine, we can say 
things that can't be voiced in other parts of the Arab 
world. Dialogue between Palestinians is a healthy 
thing. We should not just smash the opposition as 
Israel wants the Palestinians to do. The view of the 
majority of Palestinians should rule, though the 
minorities should have a right to object and their objec- 
tions Bhould be respected. This is a democracy. 
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Locked out hotel workers return 


SAN FRANCISCO— Sev eral members of ILWU Local 10, 
San Francisco Labor Council, and UNITE-HERE Local 
2 held a rally at shopper and tourist-bustling Union 
Square on Saturday, Nov. 20, to support workers locked 
out of 14 San Francisco hotels since Oct. 13. Local 2 
Secretary-Treasurer Toh Thi Do explained that the 
main point of contention was health care. She said 
some 1,000 employees would have to pay ten times 
more for health insurance while their wages would 
only increase 5-20 cents per hour. 

After the union voted to authorize a strike, four of 
the 14 hotels organized by Local 2 were targeted for a 
two-week walkout. Managers, representing chains 
such as Hyatt, Hilton, OMNI, and Four Seasons, 
responded by locking out 4,000 workers at the remain- 
ing ten hotels. Just before the rally the bosses declared 
the lockout over. Apparently they had finally begun to 
see the logic of Local 2 negotiators, San Francisco 
Mayor Gavin Newsom, and a growing list of sympa- 
thetic organizations. A 60-day cooling off period, during 
which contract talks will resume, began when workers 
returned to their jobs Nov. 23. 

A spokeswoman for Rigoberta Menchu Turn read a 
solidarity statement to the crowd. The 1992 Nobel 
Peace Prize winner was to deliver a keynote address to 
the American Anthropological Association at the S.F. 
Hilton, but she refused to cross the picket line. 

Keith Shanklen of ILWU Local 10 read a statement 
of encouragement from Japanese postal and railroad 
workers. He had been with the Local 10 delegation that 
recently met with laborers in Japan. The delegation 
returned with picket signs written in Chinese and 
Korean supporting the locked out workers. Many hotel 
employees are Chinese and Korean immigrants. 

After the rally roughly 300 marchers, led by dozens 
of hotel workers (mostly Asian women and Latinas), 
proceeded to some of the affected hotels and carried on 
energetic picket lines at each. The final picket line, sin- 



Continued from page 1 


tal’s anti-human ventures, especially its militarization 
and permanent wars. 

Subsidizing the stock market by piling on more 
national debt is socialism for capitalists against the 
interests of workers who are being asked to dig our- 
selves and our children deeper into debt. 

In northern California 30,000 grocery workers are 
facing huge cuts in health care benefits because 
employers say they have to match Wal-Mart’s standard 
of exploitation. Wal-Mart’s advantage comes both from 
importing goods from China’s slave-wage industries 
and getting even more unpaid labor from their workers 
here by making them work off the clock. 



gle file around the Hyatt Regency at Embarcadero 
Center, was greeted with cheers and raised fists from 
workers out of the myriad cafes and boutiques that 
ring the hotel buildings street level. 

— David Mizuno’Oto 
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Biased Quebecor rules 

MEMPHIS, TENR. — They have a rule at the Quebecor 
publishing plant that we have to call in sick two hours 
before our shift starts. If we don’t we get written up. 
But they only have to tell us in the last 30 minutes of 
the shift that we have to hold over and work overtime. 

If they have a two-hour range on us to call in, we 
should have a two-hour range on them. Maybe you’ve 
talked to your wife and made plans already and they 
come out in the last 30 minutes and say you have to 
hold over. If you don’t, it’s a "refusal" and you get writ- 
ten up for that. It’s not fair to do that to us. 

There was a fire on first shift in the baling 
room where they recycle all the paper (see Octo- 
ber N&L ). They wouldn’t let anyone leave the 
building. They allow people to smoke in the 
press room where you have paper, flammable liq- 
uids, and all kinds of chemicals. One time we had 
a fire there that came from cigarettes. If they 
know it’s a safety hazard, why do they let it hap- 
pen? 

Favoritism is a problem in this "right-to-work" state. 
If a union worker put in for a job-and a guy that they 
liked put in for the same job and if they had the same 
qualifications, or the union guy was more qualified for 
the job, they might give the job to the union guy to keep 
the peace. They tried favoritism against a Black guy. 
He put in for a job and he’d been here longer and knew 
more about the job than the other guy. They moved the 
white guy up. 

The Black man knew that wasn’t right and went to 
human resources. After they looked at his qualifica- 
tions, they had to move the white guy down and him 
up. They had done that out of favoritism, or it might 
have been racism, I don’t know. 

When you have solidarity it’s one for all and all for 
one. Most of the people will sign things, and we do have 
strong members who step out, but others are scared to 
step out. The people say they want this and they want 
that, but when we asked them to stand out and help us 
support the union they don’t always come. 

If 30 or 40 employees helped us demonstrate at 
one time, what would the company do? They’d 
have a fit. But some workers don’t see that. They 
say, well if I stand out they’re going to give me a 
hassle and I’ll lose my job. But as long as you do 
your job, they can’t hassle you. 

They did fire one union activist before her 90-day 
probation period was up, saying she didn’t get along 
with the crew. She had no write-ups, no problems what- 
soever. Another girl, she’s white, started working at the 
same time and has had six write-ups, but they haven’t 
fired her. 

When my son grows up and goes to work here, it’s 
worth it to fight for him to have a better place to go to 
work, where he’s going to come home without losing a 
finger, or slipping and hurting his back, or having to 
deal with people hassling him. I look at it that way. 

—Quebecor worker, Covington, Tenn. 


Brazil's Landless Workers Movement 


EVERYDAY THIEVERY 

But this "primitive" mode of accumulation in our 
"post-modern" economy using the most vulgar form of 
thievery is not just a Wal-Mart phenomenon, since it 
has become labor policy practiced by businesses large 
and small ("Forced to work off the clock widespread in 
Economy," New York Times, Nov. 19, 2004). 

Bush’s ownership scheme and investment scam is 
exploiting our natural instincts and desire to create 
our very own "nest eggs," but transforms it towards the 
expansion of capital, not human needs. They want us to 
feed a system that perfects our own demise. All value 
in the stock market comes out of our own hides. 

When politicians say they want to "grow" the econo- 
my, they mean at our expense. Once capital deems the 
price of our labor is not low enough, it will move oper- 
ations offshore, in spite of all the sacrifices our own 
union leaders already urged us to accept. They want us 
to own capital’s future of permanent social insecurity 
where each worker assumes the cost of competition. 

Workers create everything, but all we really own is 
our labor power, which once sold, we relinquish owner- 
ship. As much as existing society praises the virtues of 
ownership, we can’t even own the most private of all 
properties — our own labor. As Marx put it, our "con- 
scious life activity" has been alienated from us. 

Capital’s riches come about at the cost of our own 
pauperization. It is the ultimate form of taxation with- 
out representation. What is there to invest when one 
doesn’t even own one’s livelihood? Asking an unem- 
ployed worker to "invest" in his own future is like ask- 
ing for blood out of a turnip. Bush accomplishes this by 
also making workers own his permanent wars and pay 
for his quagmires in places like Iraq. 

HOBSON'S CHOICE 

In war, we are compelled to obey the draft when the 
commander-in-chief is unable to recruit all the volun- 
teers he needs. Or we "volunteer" when our own eco- 
nomic needs leave us little choice. In the factory, we 
risk our limbs to dangerous machines speeded up. On 
the battlefield, we often lose not just our limbs, but our 
lives as well, or our minds. 

Capital’s inherent man-made disasters will be 
resolved only by transcending this current inhuman 
system where all powers expended by us human beings 
go towards the endowment of capital and its self- 
expansion. Only by reclaiming, through workers’ own 
free association, our working lives will we ever achieve 
a society where the supreme value is the human being 
as an end in .itself. 


NEW YORK— Vanderly Scarabeli and Wanusa Pereira 
dos Santos, leaders of the Brazilian Movimento dos 
Trabalhadores Rurais Sem Terra (MST) gave an open 
meeting on Nov. 11 at NYU Law School. The Landless 
Workers Movement, as the organization is known in 
English, celebrated its 20th year of occupying land and 
advocating for land reform in a country that, while pos- 
sessing the ninth largest economy, ranks among the 
most unequal. A tiny landowning elite controls the vast 
majority of the land. 

The following day, also in New York, an all day meet- 
ing of the North American solidarity group Friends of 
the MST (www.mstbrazil.org) resolved to support the 
MST’s upcoming events. 

Scarabeli spoke about their concrete experiences in 
reorganizing agricultural production. They have 
helped organize 300,000 families, about 1.7 million 
people, on 15 million acres of once unproductive land. 
Additionally they have organized 103 agriculture co- 
operatives and over 400 associations, which help facil- 
itate such things as equipment sharing. 

The MST faces questions about how to move 
forward in light of the hesitancy the administra- 
tion of President Luis Inacio "Lula" da Silva has 
shown in enacting the meaningful land reform 
promised during its election campaign. Santos 
spoke about their political struggles within this 
new context. 

Within the very contradictory ruling Workers Party 
(PT), she said, there are progressive sectors which 
want to break with current conditions, and parts that 
want to preserve the status quo. The MST has been 
working for a national coordination of social move- 
ments, now that external pressure has somewhat sub- 
sided, to allow them to increase pressure on the gov- 
ernment. . 

There have been efforts to divide Lula and the PT 
from the MST, which included a media campaign exco- 
riating the president for his support of the movement. 
However, Santos stressed, Lula is of the section of the 
PT that supports their aims and is someone who would 
not use the police to deal with landless workers. 

She asserted that Lula claims there is no money for 
land settlements because most of the government’s 
budget goes towards paying off international debt. The 
MST opposes paying this debt. 

To increase the pressure for land reform and- the 
struggle against agribusiness, the MST plans to hold a 
300 km (186 mile) march early next year, which, they 


hope, by adding 10,000 people per day, will finish in the 
capital 100,000 strong. They’re asking people outside 
Brazil for support, by financial donation, participating 
in the march, or planning acts of solidarity. 

To highlight the global nature of this struggle, San- 
tos spoke about the international network of peasant 
and farmer organizations called Via Campesina 
(www.viacampesina.org), with member organizations 
in 76 countries, who hold their next congress in 2005. 

Over the years, many MST members have been 
killed during occupations of private lands. Five more 
members were murdered Nov. 21 in a conflict over land 
they claimed the state owned. Police arrested three 
men and have questioned a local landowner, who 
claims the disputed land for himself. 

For this supporter, the importance of this 
movement is that it goes beyond the issue of land 
use, important as that issue is. In their struggle 
to change the relations of production, they raise 
questions about what we should produce, what 
kind of labor we should perform, and what kind 
of human relations we should strive to create. 
The landless workers movement directly poses 
the question of whether an alternative to capi- 
talism — not simply to neoliberal development — 
is possible. 

The premise of the presentation was that an alter- 
native to neoliberal globalization is not only possible, 
but it exists in the Brazilian movement. Typical of how 
the Western Left often views such struggles, the Amer- 
ican woman who introduced the talk made it seem that 
the MST has found the solution. Consequently there is 
never as much discussion as is needed about the deep- 
er obstacles that the movement faces, especially the 
economic ones, which result from capital’s law of value. 

It would be interesting to hear whether those 
involved think the results of their struggle constitute a 
solution or just a stop-gap measure of achievable resis- 
tance within this society. Our- movements here would 
do better to ask these theoretical questions, not simply 
resting on the possibility of another world, but asking 
how we can bring that other world into existence. 

Without facing the contradictions involved in creat- 
ing an alternative to capitalism, without asking the 
questions that address the foundation of this global 
mode of production, and without engaging in dialogue 
with those struggling everywhere for a new world, 
thought about alternatives to capitalism will remain 
abstract and progress restricted. — Joshua Skotnik 
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Editor's note 

Bill J. Harrell's "Marx and Critical Thought" was 
published in the May 1976 issue of Paunchy a schol- 
arly journal edited by Arthur Efron. Efron submitted 
HarreH’s study to several persons for their commen- 
tary, including Raya Dunayevskaya. We reproduce 
Dunayevskaya's critique of the essay in its entirety. 
Dunayevskaya 's critique discusses such major fig- 
ures as Hannah Arendt and the thinkers of the 
Frankfurt School. It dispells misconceptions about 
Marx's views on labor under capitalism and is a con- 
tribution toward our upcoming discussions on 
"Beyond Capitalism: Marx's Marxism as Ground for 
a Liberatory Alternative." 

This essay was excerpted in the November 1976 
issue of News & Letters as "Workers self-emancipa- 
tion crucial to Marx" and published in full in 1977 in 
New Essays. These can by found in The Raya Duna- 
yevskaya Collection, 5631 and 6973, respectively. 


Time is the place of human development— Marx 


M arx’s Humanism — and that is what Marx named 
his discovery of a new continent of thought: "a 
new Humanism"(l) — is either a revolutionary 
philosophy of liberation or it is nothing at all. Just as a 
revolutionary philosophy of liberation is not just a 
"philosophy" (much less Harrell’s concept of "sociolo- 
gy"), but a struggle for actuality, the actuality of free- 
dom, so the uprooting of the exploitative system, exist- 
ing reality, is a great deal more than freedom from eco- 
nomic exploitation, rooted though it is in that necessi- 
ty, Rather, the process of liberation — "the negation of 
the negation" — creates what Marx called "new forces, 
new passions."(2) 

Having uprooted the exploitative class structure of 
society, the Subject (the proletariat) has achieved a 
whole new human dimension. Because "the individual 
is the social entity, "(3) the contradiction between the 
individual and society is transcended. Even when this 
was still expressed in the abstract philosophic lan- 
guage of Hegel, instead of Marx’s analysis of concrete 
class struggles and historic revolutions, the dialectics 
of liberation were unambiguous: "Individuality puri- 
fied of all that interferes with its Universalism, i.e., 
freedom."(4) 

Harrell is right when he says labor is "central to 
Marxian critical analysis” (my emphasis) — and total- 
ly wrong when he speaks of it as "ultimate end,” as if 
it were not Marx’s specific description of capitalism 
and capitalism only, but of any society. All that did was 
permit Harrell to impose on Marx’s "ambiguous" con- 
ception some sort of kinship with today’s state-capital- 
ist societies that call themselves Communist. Though 
Harrell feels compelled to qualify that allegedly theo- 
retical affinity, holding that the "totalitarian result" 
"clearly violates its [Marx’s] spirit," he never lets go of 
his perverse definition: 

Perhaps the most succinct way in which one could 
summarize Marxian political-economy is: a theory of 
the development of workers' control as the prerequi- 
site for a society based upon work. 


1. Lest this be identified only with the young Marx of the 
famous 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts, consider 
also Volume III of Capital (p. 954) where he defines freedom 
as "development of human power, which is its own end, the 
true realm of freedom." 

2. Capital, Vol. I, (p. 835) contains a paragraph on "new forces 
and new passions," and (p. 837) "negation of the negation." 
(Charles H. Kerr edition is used throughout.) 

3. Again, lest only the 1844 Manuscripts be thought of when 
identifying individual and social, consider the expression in 
The Communist Manifesto \ "the free development of each is 
the condition for free development of all." 

4. Hegel, Philosophy of Mind, par. 481. 

5. The German Ideology, p. 69. 
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Marx's concept of 'labor' 


Far from looking toward "a society based upon 
work" as an "ultimate end," Marx was so appalled by 
labor that he, at first, called for "the abolition of 
labor."(5) What convinced him otherwise, that is to say, 
had him concretize the concept, and call, instead, for 
"the emancipation of labor" was the laborer, his class 
struggles, his daily resistance at the point of produc- 
tion, where the instrumentality, machinery, dead labor 
dominated living labor. The revolt of the laborer 
against his exploiter, the capitalist, was also directed 
against the ideology, the false consciousness, which 
represented him as what he is not. 

Marx’s critique of classical political economy’s great 
discovery that labor was the source of all value was 
that labor was treated only as "source, not as Subject," 
the "gravedigger" of the system resting on alienated 
labor. Naturally, workers’ control of production would 
change that mode of labor, but for that to be the 
absolute opposite of capitalistic reification of labor, 
transformation 
of man into 
thing, labor has 
to become self- 
activity, develop- 
ment not only of 
production, but 
the self-develop- 
ment of 

man/woman, (6) 
the human 
dimension. 

Over 100 
years before 
Hannah Arendt 
discovered the 
difference 
between labor 
and work, and 
profoundly mis- 
read Marx (and 
Harrell read 
Arendt as an improvement on Marx’s concept) Marx 
had spent a lifetime developing the concept of the 
duality of labor. It is "about"(7) the only category Marx 
takes credit for creating. 

This is no empty concern with who was the "first." 
Rather, my point is the dialectics, which so escape Har- 
rell who is busy piling up "failures" of Marx as if he 
were the first in this century...to be burying Marx... 

Instead of rushing to declare labor and freedom 
"ambiguous in conception and unclear in its implica- 
tions," ought Harrell not at least have asked himself: 

"Though I deny Marx is any such genius as his 
adherents claim him to be, how does it happen that a 
genius credited with discovering a whole new continent 
of thought, lays claim to originality in but a single cat- 
egory, the duality in labor? What is so crucial in 
Marx’s concept of alienated labor (whether or not lift- 
ed’ from Hegel’s theory of alienation), that has, in 
Marx’s hands, led 1) to break with other socialists, rev- 
olutionaries, so that, on the one hand stands Marx and 
his evaluation of the class struggles, and, on the other 
hand, all others, from the anarchist Proudhon to 
Marx’s adherent, Lassalle (whom Marx called "first 
workers’ dictator"). 2) A century before "Third World" 
as concept was developed, why did Marx himself move 
from the concept of China as "vegetating in the teeth of 
barbarism" to such "embrace "(8) of the Taiping Revolu- 
tion as to necessitate a second, deeper look at labor as 
work of artisans? Moreover, 3) the concepts of labor 
and of freedom and of "becoming"(9) were so deepened 
that, if anything moved Marx from being an "econo- 
mist" to being a "sociologist" that surely is clearest 
seen in the Grundrisse which I, Harrell, have dis- 
missed as if it simply proved there was no difference 
between the young and the mature Marx? Finally, 4) in 


6. In the same Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts where 
Marx wrote, "The secret of the relationship of man to man 
finds its unambiguous definitive, open, obvious expression 
in the relationship of man to woman," he attacked not 
only capitalist private property but also "quite vulgar and 
unthinking co mm unism" which thought all evils would be 
done away with once private property was abolished instead 
of going on to "second negation" and going on to self-devel- 
opment of mankind, putting all his stress on the fact that it 
must not be only a "to have," but a "to be": "Private proper- 
ty has made us so stupid and one-sided that in place of all 
physical and spiritual senses, there is the sense of posses- 
sion, which is the simple alienation of all these senses. . . . 
Each of his human relations to the world — seeing, hearing, 
smell, taste, feeling, thought, perception, experience, wish- 
ing, activity, loving. ... To such absolute poverty has human 
essence had to be reduced in order to give birth to its inner 
wealth." 

7. The only other category Marx claimed credit for is the split 
in the category of capital into constant capital and variable 
capital, but since capital was treated not as a thing but a 
relationship of production of capitalist to laborer, and since 
constant capital was but another name for dead labor and 
variable capital for living labor, the latter is the only ele- 
ment that underwent a variation in magnitude because of 
all the millions of commodities exchanged daily, this alone 
was living and could be and was exploited to produce all 
surplus values as well as its own exchange-value, wages. 
They all ended with the split in the category labor, thus: 
concrete and abstract; labor/labor power; living labor/dead 
labor; constant/variable capital; fetishism of commodities. 


Capital, Marx claims originality for the concept of 
duality of labor, a split sharpened as "concrete and 
abstract labor." Marx feels an urgency to work out a 
totally new section, "The Fetishism of Commodities," 
which, to this day, has served schools of thought as dif- 
ferent as Existentialism in France and the Frankfurt 
School in Germany (not to mention political economists 
and sociologists and other specialized "sciences" Marx 
as revolutionary has rejected), but I, Harrell, concerned 
with the ‘inadequacy of Marxian thought as a critical 
sociology 1 fail to examine." 

Now then, since I had to ask the questions for Har- 
rell, but Harrell himself spent not a single word on 
them, limiting himself to some isolated quotations from 
Marx, let us take a look at Marx’s thought, as a totali- 
ty, no matter in what abbreviated form allotted space 
demands. Great as the Marx quotations were that Har- 
rell chose, they are no substitute for the singularity of 
that split in the category, labor. Because it is original 

with Marx, 
and "is the 
pivot on 
which a clear 
comprehen- 
sion of politi- 
cal economy 
turns, "(10) 
Marx raises 
it in the very 
first chapter 
* of Volume I of 
Capital, no 
matter how 
many new 
discoveries of 
economic 
laws (none of 
which are 
"iron"), (11) 
leading to the 
discernment 

of "the law of motion of capitalism," to its collapse; and 
no matter how broad the historical developments, 
philosophic insights and literary allusions Marx traces 
through in the four volumes — he does not stray far 
from the duality of labor as pivot since, indeed, it is not 
only pivot for comprehension of political economy, but 
is ground for revolution — the dialectical development 
from the revolution in philosophy to philosophy of rev- 
olution to actuality. 

None before Marx had split the category, labor, but it 
is this, just this, which discloses the perversity of capi- 
talism whose mode of production, with its factory clock, 
pounds all the many varieties of concrete labor into one 
abstract mass of "socially-necessary labor-time. "(12) 
Marx, having followed the worker from the market 
place, where the worker, though "free,” had sold him- 
self, or rather his ability to labor, labor power, as a 
commodity, proceeded to the workshop. The center 
point of Marx’s Capital is the analysis of "The Labor 
Process and the Process of Producing Surplus- Value." 
There he traces the laborer as he is turned into an 
appendage of a machine. This dead labor (labor con- 
gealed into the form of machine) dominates living 
labor, after which "it," as commodity, be he employed or 
unemployed, is traced back into the market. There— 
and this there is not only in the market place but 
includes the whole of bourgeois culture — "The 
Fetishism of Commodities" reigns supreme not only 
over capital/labor, but also over independent intellectu- 
als, including the discoverers of labor as the source of 


Conthiued on page 11 


8. Bead especially the articles he wrote for The New York 
Daily Tribune, reproduced now in The American Journalism 
of Marx and Engels. (N.Y.: The American Library.) And if 
you cannot read the massive Grundrisse, at least read those 
parts reproduced in abbreviated form, Precapitalist Eco- 
nomic Formations (N.Y.: International Publishers). Marx 
also brought the question of Taiping into a footnote in Cap- 
ital itself, which the American edition omitted. 

9. Grundrisse: "When the narrow bourgeois form has been, 

peeled away, what is wealth, if not the universality of needs, 
capacities, enjoyments, productive powers, etc. of individu- 
als, produced in universal exchange? What is this, if not 

a situation where man does not reproduce himself in any 
determined form, but produces his totality. Where he does 
not seek to remain something formed by the past, but is in 
the absolute movement of becoming?" 

10. Capital, Vol. 1, p. 48. 

11. Harrell encloses "iron laws" in quotation marks as if they 
summed up Marx’s own attitude. In fact, he directed one of 
his latest works against such expressions used by Lassalle 
whose famous expression was "iron law of wages": "If I abol- 
ish wage labor, then naturally I abolish its laws also, 
whether they are ‘iron’ or sponge" (Critique of the Gotha 
Program)... 

12. Contrast this view of time by factory clock and world mar- 
ket to Marx’s concept, quoted at the top of my commentary, 
which maintains that time is the "place of human develop- 
ment." The same totally different world relates to all the 
criticisms piled on "immiseration" as against Marx’s insis- 
tence that, be the worker’s payment "high or low," capital 
("value big with value") "vampire-like” sucks him dry of 
"free individuality." (See the whole of Part VII, "Accumula- 
tion of Capital," and the penultimate chapter, "The Histori- 
cal Tendency of Capitalist Accumulation," Capital I.) 
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HiailM A fresh look at Marcuse's 'Ontology' 



by Russell Rockwell 

R aya Dunayevskaya, to a greater extent than any 
other commentator, forcefully argued that Hegel’s 
Subjective Logic (Volume Two of Science of Logic) 
addressed issues relevant for confronting the myriad 
social crises underlying the capitalist world regime. It 
is at our own peril if we fail to try to come to terms with 
that Logic, especially its final section on "The Idea." 
This is because the problem Hegel 
addresses there is the dialectical 
relationship between what is pos- 
sible in terms of freedom, on both 
the individual and social levels, 
and what is actual, that is, the 
actual thought of the time and the 
actual history in the making. 

Hegel’s discussion ranges from 
the most abstract level — the unity 
or difference between cognition 
and life— to the most concrete — the unity or difference 
between philosophy/theory and social practices. Hegel, 
in the end of his system in the Logic, demonstrates that 
there is no impenetrable barrier between individual 
realization of knowledge and freedom, on the one hand, 
and the supra-individual — the social— on the other. In 
fact, in the last sections of the Logic Hegel very explic- 
itly describes precisely how the individual grasps the 
social and molds it such that it is the basis of the very 
possibility of each individual’s freedom. 

The German-bom philosopher Herbert Marcuse was 
among the few Marxists, besides Dunayevskaya, who 
believed Hegel’s Logic was indespensible for developing 
the dialectic in thought for achieving freedom by over- 
coming capitalism. We can discover in two of Marcuse’s 
readings of Hegel’s texts separated by almost a decade 
that Marcuse approached and then retreated from the 
idea that insufficient development of dialectical philos- 
ophy was the missing link in revolutions against capi- 
talism. But dialectical philosophy, Dunayevskaya 
believed, made Hegel a contemporary in revolutionary 
struggles, and where revolutionaries ignored or even 
rejected such philosophy, successful revolutions were 
impossible. 

TWO BOOKS, TWO DECADES 


Marcuse published two books on Hegel in the years 
1932 and 1941. (The span between those years was the 
period of Marcuse’s closest, most direct collaboration 
with other members of the so-called Frankfurt School of 
Critical Theory.) At least among Marxists, his 1941 Rea- 
son and Revolution: Hegel and the Rise of Social Theo- 
ry, written during his exile in New York City, has 
received far more attention than his 1932 Hegel’s Ontol- 
ogy and the Theory of Historicity . One factor contribut- 
ing to this was that only in 1987 did Hegel’s Ontology 
appear in English translation whereas Reason and Rev- 
olution appeared in English in 1941. 

The translator Seyla Benhabib’s substantial intro- 
duction to Hegel’s Ontology indicates that the work has 
relevance for development of the Hegelian foundations 
of Marxism. She writes that though the Hegelian foun- 
dation of Marxism is not directly addressed in the work, 
that topic constitutes an "oblique intention" of Hegel’s 
Ontology. On the other hand, Georg Lukacs, in an ear- 
lier period, wrote in The Destruction of Reason, that in 
Hegel’s Ontology Marcuse attempted to appropriate 
Hegel’s Logic for an "irrationalist" tradition, and in 
doing so severed the Hegel-Marx relationship. 

Douglas Kellner, while not as strident, does not see 
the connection of Hegel’s Ontology to Marxism. In his 
major 1984 work, Herbert Marcuse and The Crisis of 
Marxism (which appeared a few years before the Eng- 
lish translation of Hegel’s Ontology) he wrote that "Mar- 
cuse’s systematic interpretation of the basic categories 
of Hegel’s ontology [in Hegel’s Ontology ] is probably of 
primary interest today to Hegel scholars" (p. 76, 
emphasis added). 

To be precise, Kellner indicated that the relevance of 
Hegel’s Ontology for the development of social theory 
is restricted to a section on "The movement of essence 
in its ‘two-dimensionality,’" arguing only that it shows 
that Marcuse’s later concept of "one-dimensional 
thought," which he developed in One-Dimensional Man 
(1965), reflects a reading of Hegel’s distinction between 
"appearance" and "essence." It is important to recall 
with respect to this claim that the concepts of appear- 
ance and essence are most fully developed in the first 
part of Hegel’s Logic, which Hegel called the Objective 
Logic, not the Subjective Logic, which Dunayevskaya 
found most relevant for discovering the missing link for 
successful revolutions against capitalism. 

Since Reason and Revolution, written in English ten 
years after Hegel’s Ontology, was directly and explicit- 
ly about Hegel’s relationship to Marxist social theory, it 
is important to ask what in Hegel’s Ontology did Mar- 
cuse not carry forward to Reason and Revolution ? 


WHAT'S IN LOGIC'S FINAL SECTION? 


While we will touch on Chapter 3 on the Absolute 
Idea, we will focus on the Chapter 2 subsections, "The 
Idea of the True" and "The Idea of the Good. " Hegel uses 
the terms "theoretical Idea" and "practical Idea" inter- 
changeably with the terms "Idea of the True" and "Idea 
of the Good," respectively. 

In fact, Hegel’s intricate definition of the Absolute 
Idea (quoted in part in the section following this one) is 
issued as the last paragraph of The Idea of Cognition 
(Chapter 2), but is concisely restated in opening Chap- 


ter 3, titled "The Absolute Idea." There Hegel calls the 
absolute idea an "identity of the theoretical and practi- 
cal idea.” He writes: 

Each of these by itself is still one-sided, possessing 
the Idea itself only as a sought-for beyond and an 
unattained goal... the absolute Idea... contains with- 
in itself the highest degree of opposition... possesses 
personality... but... not exclusive individuality, but 
explicitly universality and cognition ( Science of 
Logic, 1969, p. 824, emphasis added). 

This passage suggests that Hegel’s Absolute Idea — the 
dialectic of the Idea of the True and the Idea of the 
Good — theorizes the overcoming of the domination of 
the individual by the social as the negation of an exist- 
ing set of conditions oppressive of the individual. 

MARCUSE'S MISREADING 

Traditionally commentators have derived Marcuse’s 
position on this subject from interpretations of Reason 
and Revolution. In exploring this issue, we can identify • 
a key element in that text, which others seemed to have 
missed. Marcuse writes: 

Hegel expressly declares that the practical idea, the 
realization of ‘the Good’ that alters external reality, 
is ‘higher than the Idea of Cognition, ... for it has not 
only the dignity of the universal but also of the sim- 
ply actual.’ (p. 162-163) 

Hegel’s full sentence actually reads, "the Idea of the 
Good is higher than the Idea of Cognition already con- 
sidered" (my emphasis). What is The Idea of Cognition 
that Hegel had "already considered"? That would be 
"The Idea of the True." Therefore clearly Hegel was say- 
ing that the Idea of the Good was "higher than” the Idea 
of the True, not higher than the 
Idea of Cognition generally. Both 
(idea of the true and idea of the 
good) were moments of the Idea of 
Cognition. The philosophic con- 
tent of Marcuse’s error was that, 
in Hegel, the Idea of Cognition 
(dialectic of the true and the good) 
denotes a mode of inquiry, or 
knowledge-seeking. The absolute 
Idea, in contrast, is personality (an 
actual person) and universality, in other words, a soci- 
ety or set' of social relations, the basis of which is indi- 
vidual personality that recognizes its own possibility in 
the knowledge and freedom of everyone else. 

This is a good place to read from Hegel’s last para- 
graph of the Idea of the Good, the subsection that 
immediately precedes the Logic’s final chapter on the 
Absolute Idea. Right here, on the threshold of the 
Absolute Idea, where for the first (and in fact only) occa- 
sion he actually defines the Absolute Idea, Hegel at 
times almost seems to be describing a process of social 
revolution. Hegel begins by describing the dialectic of 
the newly liberated individual (as in the French Revo- 
lution) as it begins to come to terms with the reality 
that, no matter how great the individual and its rights 
and liberties are, the totality of these diverse rights and 
liberties call forth a supra-individual context that is 
just as real and cannot be ignored. Hegel writes: 

When external actuality is altered by the activity of 
the objective notion and its determination therewith 
sublated, by that very fact the merely phenomenal 
reality, the external determinability and worthless- 
ness, are removed from that actuality... (p. 823). 

The "external reality" (feudalism’s suppression of 
individuality and freedom) was modified by the French 
Revolution’s assertion of individual rights. The objec- 
tive. world (political, economic, social, and cultural) is 
changed, but more importantly how it functioned and 
reproduced itself (its very determination) has been 
overcome. While far from complete, the logic of this 
new beginning suggests that the individual is no longer 
formed by external and alien forces but rather, as Marx 
put it later, is "its own end." 

Following from this Hegel next describes a series of 
negations in which the notion of individual freedom is 
"no longer merely in the active subject, but as equally 
an immediate actuality." In other words, the social 
totality is conducive to individual freedom, rather than 
its barrier as under feudalism. Hegel concludes: 

[W]hereas in questing cognition [knowledge-seeking] 
this actuality appeared merely as an objective world 
without the subjectivity of the Notion, here it 
appears as an objective world whose inner ground 
and actual subsistence is the Notion. This is the 
absolute Idea (p. 823). ^ 

The objectivity of the social world, which is a result of 
the series of negations Hegel describes, is the freedom 
and the knowledge (of this world) of all individuals. 

WHERE ONTOLOGY GOUT RIGHT 

In contrast with the mistaken reading of the Idea of 
Cognition, which led to using an ellipsis to incorrectly 
elevate the Idea of the Good over the Idea of Cogntion 
in Reason and Revolution, we turn to Marcuse’s earlier 
work, Hegel’s Ontology. In Hegel’s Ontology Marcuse 
asks, "Is there a higher truth of life which does not suf- 
fer from the deficiency of cognition? Indeed this is the 
"practical idea" of action, the Idea of the good.” Yet Mar- 
cuse follows Hegel’s text closely enough to conclude that 
the practical Idea is not ultimately higher than cogni- 
tion (rather it is itself a mode of cognition). In Hegel’s 


Ontology, Marcuse writes: 

So long as the "good" to be realized through the prac- 
tical Idea is considered a "subjective purpose" alone 
which is not implicitly contained in objective actual- 
ity but which first must be embedded in it, then 
action is just as deficient as knowledge, but in the 
opposite sense (p. 169), 

Finally Marcuse sums up Hegel’s overall assessment 
of the idea of the true and the idea of the good thus far 
by dividing Hegel’s Idea of Cogni- 
tion into "pure" and, apparently, 
"unpure" moments. This conclu- 
sion which appears earlier in Mar- 
cuse’s philosophical development 
is nonetheless superior to Mar- 
cuse’s later version in Reason and 
Revolution. The earlier Hegel’s 
Ontology states: 

Pure cognition [Idea of the True] 
views its world as the other which 
is implicitly true, thereby misunderstanding the sub- 
jectivity of objectivity, whereas action [Idea of the 
Good] treats the world as empty receptacle for the 
actualization of its subjective purposes, thereby mis- 
understanding the objectivity of subjectivity (p. 169). 

Finally, Marcuse quotes from the following passage 
from the Logic which contains the heart of Hegel’s argu- 
ment: 

[Ejxternal reality for the will [characteristic of the 
practical Idea or action] does not receive the form of 
a true being; the Idea of the good can therefore find 
its integration only in the Idea of the true [theory or 
the theoretical Idea] (Logic, p. 821). 

As just discussed, remarkably enough Marcuse did not 
incorporate this development in Hegel’s Ontology into 
his presentation of the Idea of the Good in Reason and 
Revolution. 

More significantly, Marcuse does not note in either 
Reason and Revolution or Hegel’s Ontology the next 
sentence in Hegel’s Logic: 

But it [the practical idea] makes this transition [to 
an identity of the true and the good] through itself 
(p. 821, emphasis added). 

In other words, a new society, a post-capitalist one, free 
of social domination, includes a movement from below 
that "takes over" the idea of freedom as its own. 

There are several more examples of Marcuse’s deep- 
er and more extensive discussion of the last section of 
Hegel’s Logic in Hegel’s Ontology, more extensive than 
in Reason and Revolution. It is clearly motivated by the 
question of how Hegel’s Logic might contribute to social 
change. For Marcuse this did indeed mean the abolition 
of capitalism. Though still analyzing the chapter on the 
Idea of Cognition, Marcuse describes Hegel’s Absolute 
Idea in the Logic where it is developed as the dialectic 
of the theoretical and practical ideas to be "an action 
that knows and a knowledge that acts" (p. 170). 

However only when Marcuse is some way into a care- 
ful analysis of the Absolute Idea chapter itself does he 
explain that cognition by itself cannot reach its truth 
(and we know from what’s described above that this is 
equally true of both the theoretical and practical ideas). 
Marcuse explains that each idea (the practical and the 
theoretical) presupposes a pre-found world upon which 
it is dependent — each exists by a negativity it has not 
grasped to be its own. Marcuse concludes in Hegel’s 
Ontology: "the Idea of the good can therefore find its 
integration only in the Idea of the true [theory]." (He 
didn’t even mention it again in his analysis of Hegel in 
Reason and Revolution.) 

This means that development of dialectical philoso- 
phy is essential for abolishing the oppressive society 
and establishing freedom. In fact, in the past several 
decades we have seen a tremendous diversity of new 
subjects of revolution and creative revolutionary move- 
ments, none of which have nevertheless succeeded in 
abolishing capitalism. Many of these movements have 
turned into their very opposites. It is clearly time to 
focus on the possibility that the concrete missing link 
for attainment of true social liberation is development 
of dialectical philosophy itself. Development of dialecti- 
cal philosophy is the key to the success of present and 
future social movements. 

Perhaps most significantly, Marcuse, neither in Rea- 
son and Revolution nor in Hegel’s Ontology, noted 
Hegel’s own conclusion on this issue: the practical idea 
makes the transition (to an integration of the good and 
the true) through itself. 

The sequence of Marcuse’s subtly changing interpre- 
tations of Hegel’s philosophy summarized here con- 
tained strong implications for revolutionaries who are 
oriented and motivated by dialectical thought. Unfortu- 
nately, for Marcuse (and many of his followers) they 
pointed a path away from dialectics of philosophy and 
action as the ground for social revolution. 

In The Power of Negativity Dunayevskaya wrote that 
with the Subjective Logic we reach, "that which in 
philosophic terms is oldest, most written about, and 
purely intellectualistic; and, from a Marxist point of 
view, least written about, most ‘feared’ as idealistic, 
unreal, ‘pure’ thought— in a word, a closed ontology. And 
yet it is [the Subjective Logic] that develops the cate- 
gories of Freedom and, therefore, should mean the 
objective and subjective means whereby a new society 
is bom.” 
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BUSH S MANDATE AND LOOMING SOCIAL CRISES 


The moralists won the election. It was 
razor thin, but they won. It is very retro- 
gressive. They walnt to take back every 
right from women and gays that the 
Civil Rights Movement had accom- 
plished. We can't underestimate the 
power of the fundamentalists. There will 
be a new fight now, especially on the 
question of abortion. Their stand on stem 
cell research harkens back to the Middle 
Ages. Not since then has there been such 
opposition to science itself. Bush said he 
has "political capital," which he wants to 
spend. But we are going to pay the inter- 
est on it. 

Black writer 
California 

+ 4 4 

Right after the runoff election in 
Ukraine, the network news reported evi- 
dence of fraud because Yuschenko won 
big in the exit polls but lost the vote tally. 
The same networks on Nov. 2 reported 
that exit polls showed Bush behind, but 
concluded that those exit polls had to 
just be wrong. 

Wondering 
Madison, Wisconsin 
. + + 

I have had many discussions with 
both the staff and residents of a senior 
establishment here and am amazed at 
how many are anti-war and anti-Bush in 
what is supposed to be Republican coun- 
try. A number of WWII veterans have 
expressed their disgust at the U.S. 
aggression in Iraq. I can't help wonder- 
ing if it was the exit polls and not the 
official count that was accurate. Comput- 
er voting that leaves no paper trail for 
recounts is a chilling reality. One won- 
ders what it will take for the American 
people to take to the streets in mass in 
the face of election fraud the very way it 
is happening in Ukraine today. 

Observer 
Southern California 

OvtA • 4 

It didn’t take long for people to start 
comparing a map of the red states and 
the blue states after the Nov. 2 election 
with a map of the slave states and the 
free states at the time of the Civil War 
and find they matched almost perfectly. I 
know it may seem too facile an analysis 
if left simply at that, since the city/sub- 
urban political divisions have to be con- 
sidered. But it was a fast graphic "analy- 
sis" that explains a lot of what was hap- 
pening on Nov. 2. 

No cartographer 
Chicago 

4 4 4 

. Wheii I heard that the major reason 
the Black vote — small though it was, to 
be sure — was double what it was in the 
last election, I was stupefied. When I 
heard it was mainly older, church-going 
Blacks that went for Bush it made me 
feel worse, because that is exactly the 
population that came of age during the 
Civil Rights Movement, and should 
understand discrimination more than 
any other group in the country. It made 
me think about the way Marx wrote of 
the difference between the religion of the 
oppressed and of the oppressor — that is, 
when it can be revolutionary and when 
it's not. I wish John Alan would write a 
column about that. 

Erica Rae 
Chicago 

Editor’s note: He did, see page 1. 

4 4 4 

As a bisexual woman who is political- 
ly active in the Chicagoland LGBTQI 
movement, I find the next four years of 


George Bush’s presidency a frightening 
prospect for my community. While 
enough voters were "scared straight" 
enough by the prospect of gay marriage 
to vote for Bush and thereby assure his 
election, I doubt that a Constitutional 
amendment banning it will ever pass. 
But, as some of my gay and bisexual sis- 
ters have said, the clock could be turned 
back on so many things — from domestic 
partnerships, to employment and hous- 
ing discrimination — it is all the more 
reason to keep fighting Bush's tyranny. 

Bf Gal 
Chicago 

4 4 4 

The most perfect "summary state- 
ment" on Bush’s victory was summed up 
in one sentence he spoke the day after 
the election: "This campaign has earned 
me political capital and I intend to use 
it." He has begun to do just that with the 
realignment of his Cabinet. The system 
we live under, capitalism, is exactly what 
produced those like George Bush and his 
chief "architect" (his own words) Karl 
Rove. To me, the most frightening har- 
binger of things to come was made by 
one commentator who observed that 
while Bush cannot run again and it's 
unlikely Dick Cheney would undertake 
the demands of a presidential campaign, 
Karl Rove is at the top of his game and 
his career is on course and going strong. 

Plenty worried 

Illinois 

4 4 4 

That over half the voters voted on the 
basis of religious fundamentalism, 
racism and opposition to abortion and 
gay marriage shows that we are not so 
far from a theocratic state. It has never 
been clearer that how bad things are 
with the war and the economy and envi- 
ronment is not enough to change many 
people's minds. 

Sheila 
Los Angeles 

4 4 4 

The front page of The New York Times 
on Nov. 23 carried an article with the 
headline: "Americans Show Clear Con- 
cerns on Bush Agenda, Caution Joins 
Optimism, Poll Finds Reservations 
About Social Security and Tax Changes. " 
It indicated, at the very least, that Amer- 
icans are not enthralled by the Bush 
administration’s agenda despite the Nov. 
2 vote. One of the many limitations in 
U.S. democracy is that the voter essen- 
tially pulls a lever for A or B and has no 
way to indicate reservations about either 
of the two. 

E.M. 

NewYoik 

4 4 4 

The "moral values" question can't be 
separated from racism. They've skillfully 
downplayed overt expressions of racism, 
which helped lure some Black and Lati- 
no voters to identify with this "morality.” 
Let's not forget that the "morality" being 
pushed in the 1960s was one of defend- 
ing segregation forever. There are a 
number of people in the South who are 
aware that the Bible has been used his- 
torically to justify slavery and is being 
used today to justify homophobia and 
patriarchal sexism. The fact that one of 
the Republican strategies was suppress- 
ing Black votes shows how important 
they know the Black vote to be. 

Environmentalist 

Memphis 

4 4 4 

I appreciated the message Michael 
Moore sent out on the internet after Nov. 
2 to let everyone know that "if there was 


AN URGENT APPEAL 


I'm writing to you because the organi- 
zation you've supported in the past, the 
Revolutionary Association of 
the Women of Afghanistan, is 
in a critical condition. RAWA 
needs funds, and needs them 
badly. Their biggest and most 
important project, Magalia 
Hospital, is struggling and 
I'm not sure we can keep it 
open next year. 

It costs about $20,000 each 
month to run the hospital, 
pay for doctors' and nurses' 
salaries, buy supplies like bandages or 
surgical instruments, even keep the 
water and heat running in the building. 
Magalia treats 300 to 350 people each 


day, women who might not get care else- 
where. "* 

Over the past years, we've all had our 
attention focused on some very serious 
problems right here at home. But we 
can't forget our sisters in Afghanistan, 
who are still struggling to go to school, to 
be free and to provide for their families 
daily. A gift of $50 would provide a 
monthly visit to the hospital for five 
women and their children. Please help 
Afghan women today by contributing 
whatever you can. Contact us at 
www.afghanwomensmisson.org/help_us/ 
donate.php . 

Sonali Kolhatkar, 
Co-Director, 
Afghan Women's Mission 




one group who really came through on 
Nov. 2 it was the young people of Ameri- 
ca. Their turnout was historic and 
record- setting. And few in the media are 
willing to report the fact," he wrote. 

He drew attention to the students at 
Boulder High School in Colorado who 
took over their school by staging a sit-in 
two days after the election, to protest the 
election and put Bush on notice that 
they weren't going to allow the draft to 
come back. I have to agree with him that 
"it was the most uplifting moment of the 
week." Hooray for the Youth. 

Octogenarian 

Michigan 

4 4 4 

Four more years of "Leave no Child 
Behind” under the "educational" policies 
of the Bush administration will sentence 
the entire next generation to being left 
behind. Children who were preschoolers 
in 2000 will have spent eight years by 
then, their entire elementary and junior 
high school lives, being "instructed”' to 
perform on tests that assess nothing 
more than rote learning and quantified 
measurement instead of critical thought 
or complex problem solving. That does 
not develop thoughtful, creative human 
beings. Even if reforms come after anoth- 
er election, the critical period of develop- 
ment for these children will be over and 
we will truly have lost an entire genera- 
tion. 

Educational researcher 
Illinois 

4 4 4 

The affinity between capitalism and 
fundamentalism is what the Lead-Edito- 
rial in the November issue dealt with in 
discussing "faith” and certainty. It is an 
alliance capital has engaged in since 
1980. In the Lead, Olga Domanski says 
that Bush is using the Christian Right. 
But aren't they using each other? That 
there is a reach for fascism here is a real- 
ity we have to face if no meaningful 
alternative is found in light of a global 
economic collapse. Can the Left project a 
meaningful total view that does not 
reduce everything to economism? The 
Left does not understand the need for a 
total philosophy that speaks to the whole 
person in their everyday alienaton. 

R.B. 

Oakland 

* 

THE INJUSTICE SYSTEM 

Over Thanksgiving weekend I visited 
with Albert Woodfox and Herman Wal- 
lace at Angola State Penitentiary in 
Louisiana. I also read George Jackson's 
classic Soledad Brother, written in 1967- 
70 during 
his solitary 
confinement 
in the Cali- 
f o r n i a 
prison sys- 
tem. The 
two experi- 
ences high- 
lighted the 
American 
injustice system as well as affirming the 
Black Panther Party as an intellectual, 
practical and inevitable product of racist 
society. Woodfox and Wallace are former 
Black Panthers whose activism in prison 
got them placed in the solitary confine- 
ment in which they still live 33 years 
later. 

I arrived on Thanksgiving evening in 
time to attend an alternative celebration 
organized by a Native American / 
African-American coalition, where the 
performances were reminders of the 
Native American genocide on which the 
U.S. was founded. The continuing con- 
finement of Wallace and Woodfox is a 
recent manifestation of the historic and 
violent struggle for justice in the U.S. 
Over the weekend I met with several 
others working to free them. What the 
weekend clarified for me was the extent 
of the challenges we face for the broad- 
b'ased struggle that must be waged 
against an extreme form of tyranny 
indigenous -to this country. 

Beth Shaw 
Chicago 



DEBATES OVER IRAQ WAR 

In his essay on "Resistance or retro- 
gression?" (November N&L\ Peter 
Hudis was really very restrained in his 
sharp critique of Arundhati Roy and 
Naomi Klein who say they support the 
fundamentalists as long as they oppose 
the U.S. If they come to power there will 
be no opening to freedom except as an 
opposition to them and they are ruthless 
in dealing with any who oppose them. 

The course of the revolutions from Alge- 
ria to Iran shows that. It is completely 
irresponsible for Roy and Klein to equiv- 
ocate. If the Islamist insurgents win, all 
other opposition will be exterminated. 
Yannar Mohammed’s life wouldn't be 
worth a dime. Nor would the workers 
who refused to let them use their facto- 
ries. 

Urszula Wislanka 
Bay Area 

f ' - : 4-y.. 

Peter Hudis’ essay incisively reveals 
the Left's current fetish of power, possi- 
ble evidence of a new version of the old 
Left authoritarianism sans the USSR or 
China. Where were Walden Bello and 
James Petras, Naomi Klein and Arund- 
hati Roy last year when the Organiza- 
tion for Women's Freedom in Iraq and 
the Union of Unemployed were calling 
for solidarity? Few came out to show sup- 
port for those indigenous struggles. Peo- 
ple in the anti-war movement were vot- 
ing with their feet by not supporting 
these forces. Now suddenly some well- 
armed militias "deserve" our uncritical 
support and the claim is made that not 
to lend them support implies dictating to 
Iraqis how they should resist. It shows 
how important it is that Marxist- 
Humanism upholds the idea of freedom 
even when its forces are not as great as 
those of retrogression. There are no 
pragmatic shortcuts to world revolution. 

Anti-war activist 1 
New York j 


CENSORSHIP, AD-STYLE 

South End Press, an independent book 
publisher, has learned that any adver- 
tisements promoting Mumia Abu-Jamal 
have been banned on Chicago's public 
transit system. This action was discov- 
ered when the Press investigated a 
report that a Chicago police officer had 
torn down a paid advertisement on 
Chicago's Red Line for the award-win- 
ning journalist's new book We Want Free- 
dom: A Life in the Black Panther Party. 
This is not the first time Viacom (which 
manages the ads on the Chicago transit 
system) has acted to prevent even the 
mention of Mumia Abu-Jamal. In 2002 
they censored a video by Public Enemy 
because the song included the line "Free 
Mumia." Further investigations into the 
ban are underway. Anyone who wit- 
nessed the removal of posters for We 
Want Freedom is encouraged to contact 
the Press by phone at 617-547-4002 or by 
email at southend@southendpress.org . 

Mumia supporter 
Chicago 


NON-PARTYISM 

The piece by Raya Dunayevskaya 
excerpted in the November N&L was so 
striking on the question of "apartidaris- 
mo" (non-partyism) that I looked up to 
reread where she had returned to it two 
years later in a 1977 thesis. There she 
said it was the one historic new begin- 
ning to come out of the Portuguese Rev- 
olution. She called for the masses to rec- 
ognize that self-emancipation was their 
task alone and to "make sure that 
'apartidarismo' in throwing out the 
'party to lead' proceeds to so totally new 
a relationship of practice to theory as to 
forge a unity of philosophy and revolu- 
tion.” Our task today is no less. 

Computer analyst 
Tennessee 
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FIGHTING WAR FROM INSIDE 


Htun Lin's point in his Workshop 
Talks column in the November issue, on 
the significance of the mutiny of U.S. 
soldiers in Iraq, 
is well taken. 1 
How much more t 
unrest is stirring I 
within the 
armed forces? f 

We don't know bSxsBHTiJ 
where it could H ' 
lead. To dismiss 

it because the ^ tMf 
soldiers didn't — i 

put out a state- 
ment opposing 
the occupation 

but "just" rejected a suicide mission 
would be like the leftists Raya Duna- 
yevskaya wrote of in the Portuguese 
Revolution, who underestimated the 
Armed Forces Movement because of its 
narrow beginnings. I would like to see 
the current anti-war movement make a 
greater effort to connect to the resis- 
tance by soldiers. His column connect- 
ing that to the unrest of workers in pro- 
duction is a very good start. 

Anti-war activist 
Memphis 

+ + + 

I question whether the soldiers were 
challenging the war in Iraq, the way the 
Workshop Talks column implies in the 
November N&L. They were opposing 
working conditions. They were protest- 
ing not getting the tools to get their job 
done. Maybe you could say they are 
implicitly challenging the way the war 
is being carried out, but I didn't get the 
sense they were challenging the war per 
se. Different soldiers are saying differ- 
ent things. Many are saying they have 
done their duty. And other soldiers are 
opposed to the war. 

; , Mitch 
'' Oakland, Cal. 

• ' A A-- 

Ahy opposition to military orders is 
serious. The military is not a free speech 
area. There are thousands now who are 
refusing to show up, which forces the 
U.S. to call in anybody on whom they 
have any claim, like in the reserves. 

War protester 
California 


+ + + 

I recently found a used copy of Karl 
Liebknecht's book on Militarism and 
Anti-militarism, written in 1907, and 
found his comments even more appro- 
priate for today than when he wrote 
them. Thera seem to be anti-war 
break-outs here and there'in this coun- 
try and in the military but not enough 
yet to threaten the powers that be. Too 
many still get caught up in religious 
patriotism, as if they are stuck at a cer- 
tain level of awareness but not enough 
to really question authority. How do we 
break through this backwardness? If I 
understand what you have been saying 
about Hegel’s philosophy, the first nega- 
tion is not enough and we have to go 
beyond mere, opposition. That is the 
hard part. 

Long time socialist 
Wisconsin 


TOILING IN BANGLADESH 

It was good to have an article like 
"Toiling in Bangladesh" in N&L because 
it shows a human voice of those who 
make the things we buy at Wal-Mart. I 
noted that the article criticized the 
group who brought these workers here 
for focusing on a consumer relationship. 
But what that group did was really 
important. We can draw conclusions dif- 
ferent from theirs. There are a number 
of people coming to the U.S.. who are 
looking for the kind of solidarity that is 
reflected in N&L. The concreteness of 
that kind of solidarity goes beyond the 
limited expression that the organizers 
of this event might have articulated. 

Supporter 

California 


WHILE DARFUR BURNS 

Your article on "the Left fiddling 
while Darfur bums" (October N&L) pro- 
vides additional information on what is 
stifling the process of ending the geno- 
cide there. It gives a clear example of 
the Left's inability to maintain a con- 
nection with the people who could make 
a revolutionary thrust. From the out- 


side it wasn't hard to see why the so- 
called international community (I'd call 
them the indus- 
trial elites) were 

come to an agree- 

/■fite 1 } atrocities being 
committed. When 

interest of one or 
WKgjgjj/f more of the five 
permanent mem- 
bers of the UN 
security council is involved in any area 
of the world in crisis, a resolution is slow 
in coming. 

What's troubling is the kind of analy- 
sis of the problem you pointed to by so- 
called Leftists, like Stephen Gowens 
who opposes efforts of any outside pow- 
ers to stop the fighting since "the only 
effective protection against these 
attacks is to put an end to the imperial- 
ism that prompts them." Of course 
putting an end to imperialism would 
stop some of these kinds of attacks on 
helpless people, but the situation in 
Darfur demands a resolution notwith- 
standing the demise of imperialism. It's 
precisely due to the inability of the 
Black Africans of Darfur to protect 
themselves from the superior military 
power of the Arabic North Sudanese 
regime that the world has no choice but 
to mount a forceful intervention to pre- 
vent the total destruction of an indige- 
nous people. 

Angry Observer 
Crescent City, California 


WHO SUPPORTS N&L ? 

What made me want to hear more 
about Marxist-Humanism was knowing 
just enough Marx to see that capitalism 
was at its own dead end. It is knowing of 
all the lives being lost today and the 
daily horrors that capitalism has 
brought about that pushes people to get 
involved. 

Secretary 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

It was good to read a Marxist publica- 
tion that openly denounced the USSR 


and Stalinist thought. As an anarchist I 
am more than willing to work with 
other revolutionaries of different 
stripes, but it's hard to work with "revo- 
lutionaries" who spend their time 
stumping for other despotic govern- 
ments and institutions. So it is refresh- 
ing to have come into contact with you. 

The anti-capitalist and revolutionary 
movements need to move beyond the 
sectarianism we have imposed on our- 
selves. Anarchism, Marxism, Council 
Communism, whatever we call our ide- 
ologies, we must be willing to work toge- 
ther against the capitalist and imperial- 
ist state before we can worry about 
arguing what wjll happen "after the rev- 
olution." 

New reader 
Lawrence* Kansas 

AAA 

I first read a copy of your paper in the 
office of one of my teachers. I think your 
position on Marxism is true because I’m 
also a Marxist here and try to think 
about humanism which I believe to also 
be your goal. As Marxists, we need prac- 
tice to develop that goal, and for that 
we need proper theory and love for peo- 
ple. 

University student 
Bangladesh 

A A A 

News & Letters has helped me to 
understand that there are great and 
numerous tragedies being committed 
against my fellow human beings. I did- 
n't really think about or relate to the 
human tragedies that were going on all 
over the world until you put it right in 
front of my face every month. I knew 
there were problems in my country but 
you made me aware that this is a global 
problem and has to be dealt with global- 
ly by all of us fighting to put a stop to it 
together. 

Prisoner 
Tennessee Colony, Texas 
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Tax dollars pay for prison coverup 

by C.C. Simmons 


Two years ago, the Texas state prison system was 
finally released from 29 years of federal court over- 
sight. The longest running civil rights class action law- 
suit in the history of the U.S. came to an end when 
Texas prison officials 
and the attorneys for 
the prisoner-plaintiff 
class grudgingly agreed 
that the Texas Depart- 
ment of Criminal Jus- 
tice (TDCJ) was there- 
after capable of running 
their 150,000-prisoner 
system without violat- 
ing the U.S. Constitu- 
tion. Or so they said. 

Well before the end of 
federal court oversight 
and in anticipation of 
the new era of self-rule, 
the TDCJ contracted for 
the services of the 
American Correctional 
Association (ACA) of 
Lanham, Md. The ACA 
is a non-governmental 
private agency that 
offers to confer a veneer 
of respectability on 
those client correctional 
institutions that comply 
with the association’s 
myriad volumes of pub- 
lic standards. After pay- 
ment of the obligatory and substantial fees, the ACA’s 
audit teams visit client prisons and, finding at least 
the appearance of compliance, the ACA declares the 
prison to be accredited. 

Accreditations do not come cheap. The state of Texas 
has delivered hundreds of thousands of dollars to the 
ACA • in exchange for a few cursory walk-through 


BLACK/REDYlf 


Continued from page 1 

Ohio. Bush doubled his support among Black Ohioans 
from 9% in 2000 to 16% in 2004 according to the Joint 
Center for Political and Economic Studies, a Washing- 
ton think tank specializing in issues of interest to 
Black Americans. That increase of about 50,000 votes 
came from Black Christian conservatives. 

Some have asked, "What happened to the Black vote 
in Ohio?" Obviously some Black Christians had accept- 
ed uncritically the ideological moralism of the Bush 
administration and no longer retain even a semblance 
of independence in their thinking. According to Cyn- 
thia Tucker in an editorial in The Atlanta Journal Con- 
stitution : "There was at least one thing about which 
blue states and red states, Black Americans and white 
Americans, Northerners and Southerners could agree: 
gays and lesbians should be denied the right to full cit- 
izenship. Constitutional amendments to ban same-sex 
unions appeared on the ballot of 11 states and passed 
easily — from Michigan, Ohio and Oregon to Georgia, 
Mississippi and Arkansas." 

BIGOTS WIN 

Tucker calls this a "triumph of bigotry" and shows 
how in the 19th century the Bible was used to justify 
slavery under the system of slave production in the 
very states that now voted for Bush in a bastion of red- 
ness of the old Confederacy. Today "family values" 
mean forcing poor people off welfare and into jobs that 
do not offer either a living wage or health care — but 
which benefit business hugely. How can this be moral? 

Black workers are disproportionately feeling the 
brunt of the failed U.S. economy, especially the decline 
in manufacturing. In his first four years Bush oversaw 
an economy whose performance was one of the worst of 
any president in U.S. history. Many economists fear 
that was an omen for an even worse second term when 
Bush feels he also has "political capital" to go further 
with his economic policies to drive the country even 
more into debt and starve the government of any funds 
for the health and welfare of its citizens. 

The poor and minorities are subjected to a cruel and 
inhuman criminal justice system and an economic 
draft for Bush's military adventures abroad. The Iraq 
war, which is well known to have been sold to the 
American people with lies, also caused the deaths of 
many innocent civilians. 

This immoral economy proves to the vast majority of 
Black workers that political emancipation is not 
enough, even as they retain a sense that attacking any- 
one's civil rights is not moral. The striving for civil 
rights among gays came on the heels of the Black Civil 
Rights Movement. Unlike the conservative Black 
preachers who joined the anti-gay bandwagon, the 
overwhelming majority of Blacks did not. 

The continuing degeneration of the conditions of life 
and labor under capitalism demands full human eman- 
cipation in our every day working lives to Overcome 
immoral capitalism. Without that we will not know a 
morality that affirms our humanity. 


audits of selected Texas prisons and, thereafter, the 
award of the lurid Certificates of Accreditation — suit- 
able for framing, of course. 

SECRET AUDITS 

First, the results of the ACA’s prison audits are 

secret. Although the 
audit fees are paid with 
public funds, the general 
public is not allowed to 
know what the audit 
team found, nor which 
ACA standards were 
met and which were not. 
If deficiencies are dis- 
covered, the taxpayers 
are not informed. 

In a recent exchange 
of emails between a con- 
cerned Texas citizen and 
Robert Verdeyen, ACA’s 
Director for Standards 
and Accreditation, 
Verdeyen wrote: "There 
is a confidentiality 
clause in every contract 
that we sign with our 
client agencies. We are 
not permitted to disclose 
any audit report without 
the express written 
authorization of the 
client agency." 

The Texas taxpayers 
are thus denied access to 
the very same information that their tax dollars were 
spent to purchase. 

PRISONERS IGNORED 

Second, the ACA’s auditors rarely solicit comments 
from prisoners. During a typical audit, the ACA team 
moves briskly through a prison while surrounded by a 
phalanx of officials and guards. The ostensible purpose 
of this arrangement is to shield the auditors from 
unruly prisoners. The more likely purpose is, however, 
to obstruct the prisoners from interacting with the 
auditors and reporting the unadorned truth about 
prison conditions. 

On those rare occasions when auditors are permit- 
ted to interview prisoners, only the prisoners’ favorable 
comments are reported. 

Early in 2004, for example, four ACA auditors visit- 
ed- the Eastham State Prison, a decrepit 2,300-man 
maximum security facility in Lovelady, Texas. When 
asked about the prisoners’ recurring written com- 
plaints of substandard food and health care at East- 
ham, the ACA’s Verdeyen responded: "The four audi- 
tors were able to interview 111 inmates. Some inter- 
views were brief, others were more involved. Inmates 
were interviewed individually and in groups at various 
locations. No complaints were voiced about medical or 
food service. Inmates were satisfied with services from 
those areas." 

Is Verdeyen so naive that he expects the Texas tax- . 
payers to believe that not one of the 111 interviewees 
had a single complaint about prison food or health 
care? 

QUESTIONABLE PAYMENTS TO THE ACA 

Third, a number of unexplained irregularities 
appear in the record of payments to the ACA. A 
detailed report recently obtained from the Texas State 
Comptroller of Public Accounts shows each and every 
payment made by the state to the ACA over the past 
few years. Among the many questionable payments, 
the following are particularly troubling: 

• On Jan. 5, 1998, the TDCJ made five separate pay- 
ments of $2,305.75 to the ACA, all on the same day. 

• On April 24, 2001, the TDCJ made five separate 
payments to the ACA, each for $3,973.75, all on the 
same day. 

• On Aug. 28, 2001, the TDCJ made four separate 
payments to the ACA, each for $3,842, all on the same 
day. 

• On Oct. 8, 2002, the TDCJ made four separate pay- 
ments to the ACA, all for $3,973.75, all on the same 
day. On the following day, the TDCJ made two more 
payments to the ACA: the first was for $55,930 while 
the second was for $37,995. 

In these six separate payments made over a two-day 
period, the TDCJ paid the ACA more than $108,000. 

• On Nov. 27, 2002, the TDCJ made 40 separate pay- 
ments to the ACA, each for $21.55, all on the same day. 
Further on Nov. 27, the TDCJ made 10 separate pay- 
ments to the ACA, each for $150, all on the same day. 

In December 2003, many of these questionable pay- 
ments were brought to the attention of ACA Director 
Verdeyen with a request for an explanation. Verdeyen 
did not reply and later denied receiving the inquiry. 

As the state of Texas agonizes over budget cuts, 
shrinking revenue, the elimination of school lunches 
for needy children, and an end to the meals-on-wheels 
program for home-bound senior citizens, hundreds of 
thousands of dollars continue to flow to the ACA. 

Isn’t it time for state officials to launch a full-scale 
investigation of the TDCJ-ACA relationship. Why 
haven’t state legislators done so? 



Itauma at L.A.'s 
King-Drew Hospital 

LOS ANGELES — The Los Angeles County Board of 
Supervisors voted Nov. 23 on the recommendation of 
Thomas Garthwaite, chief administrator of L.A. Coun- 
ty Health Services, to close the King-Drew Hospital 
trauma center in the Watts-Willowbrook-Compton 
area whose residents are Black and Latino. 

Trauma treatment differs from emergency care. It 
means life or death to the patient, often due to loss of 
blood, wounds to vital organs from auto accidents or 
gunshot wounds, or the patient stops breathing. As 
every second counts, proximity is important. 

The crisis has been building up through years of 
neglect by high level county administrators and the 
Board of Supervisors. Recently, according to the Los 
Angeles Sentinel, "When Dr. Thomas Garthwaite 
declared that King-Drew had to be 'decompressed' to 
ensure saving the hospital, confusion and chaos 
ensued. The one way for King-Drew to be saved was to 
close its trauma center," Garthwaite recommended. 
The community came out strongly in opposition. 

MASS STREET PROTEST 

There was an organized mass street demonstration 
Nov. 15 followed by hours of hearings before the board 
and Dr. Garthwaite. It was attended by over a thou- 
sand people, mostly Black but also many Latinos and 
whites, and some Asians, all urging to keep the trauma 
center open. Among the protesters were a coalition of 
many community organizations including members of 
Union Local 660 representing L.A. county workers, 
California Nurses Association, California Women's 
Law Center, Friends of King-Drew (a group of doctors 
and community leaders), ACORN and Metropolitan 
Alliance (grassroots organizations), NAACP, many, 
many individual members of the community, staff and 
students from King-Drew Hospital and medical center, 
as well as numerous religious leaders and government 
representatives including Rep. Maxine Waters, Mervyn 
Dymally, Jesse Jackson, Yolanda King (daughter of 
Martin Luther King), and Mayor James Hawn. 

The public comments overwhelmingly refuted the 
Board of Supervisors and Dr. Garthwaite’s position, as 
well as thie negative mass media publicity which exag- 
gerated recent King-Drew deaths as medical incompe- 
tence. A hospital staff member said the problem is 
administrative, that the trauma center is functioning 
well. Another said, "They're trying to balance the bud- 
get on our backs." An NAACP member said the board 
and Dr. Garthwaite did not fill vacant slots of doctors 
and nurses, and now they want to blame the staff. A 
doctor testified that in hospitals located in L.A. Coun- 
ty, 6,000 patients die yearly due to medical errors. 
Another person stated that King-Drew has 21 doctors 
per 100,000 population compared to a west side hospi- 
tal with 200 doctors per 100,000 population. 

LITTLE CHANCE OF REOPENING 

Los Angeles City Councilman Martin Ludlow said 
that "the Board of Supervisors would like to make us 
believe this is a South Los Angeles problem, but you 
and I know we’ve got a regional health care problem." 
The historical record that once a unit is "temporarily 
closed" it never reopens is refuting the Board of Super- 
visors' claim that they are "temporarily closing" the 
trauma center in order to save the rest of King-Drew 
Hospital. Diverting funds that now operate a function- 
ing trauma center under "suspension" begs a ques- 
tion— where will you get the funds later to re-open the 
trauma center in today’s debt-filled economic crises? 

The nurses have been working for over a year with- 
out a contract and the Department of Health Services 
has been hiring temporary nurses rather than filling 
the many empty permanent slots. According to Dr. 
Garthwaite, the threat of closing the entire hospital 
stems from loss of federal accreditation, translating 
into loss of millions in federal funds. Loss of accredita- 
tion also resulted from a critical shortage of janitors 
which occurred after the board contracted out janitori- 
al services. 

A Black woman legal assistant stated that the coun- 
ty would like to get out of the health care business. The 
Board of Supervisors recently voted to subsidize a new 
trauma center at the private California Hospital in 
downtown Los Angeles. This enhances the gentrifica- 
tion process ongoing in downtown, which is pushing 
longtime low income tenants out in the streets. 

— Basho 
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EDITORIAL 


Bush agenda: the clock is ticking 


The clock is ticking. George W. Bush and his ultra- 
conservative allies in Congress are in a hurry to con- 
solidate their powers and institutionalize a regime of 
religious ideology and unrestrained capital accumula- 
tion. Why the rush? Ahead are social and economic 
crises which, in fact, are already underway, making the 
razor-close presidential election the most hotly debated 
in a generation or more. The Bush agenda now means 
not just more of the same, but faster and harder. 

High up on the Bush agenda is the grab for the hard- 
earned national pension fund, also known as Social 
Security. With the help of the new, larger Republican 
majority in Congress, the administration is pondering 
how to put a happy face on what would be a bonanza 
for financial capitalists. While critics rightly point to 
that, including moderate conservatives, less under- 
stood is capitalism’s objective need for a hearty injec- 
tion of funds into investments, so foundering is the 
economy. Bush and his team are not as worried as the 
public about the $1-2 trillion it will take to honor legal 
obligations to retirees while diverting new earnings 
into the markets. What’s left of Social Security will be 
a shell. Even the Bush administration predicts benefits 
will be reduced, 

OCEAN OF DEBT BORN BY WORKERS 

The humongous sum for the Social Security 
makeover will jack up the obscene deficit already in 
place, thanks to the 2001 and 2004 tax cuts. Besides 
larding the bank accounts of the rich, they flushed 
more dollars into investment markets. The promise of 
achieving a balanced budget depends on eliminating 
more so-called discretionary spending: transportation, 
law enforcement, veterans, agriculture, housing, health 
research, space exploration and national parks. Ending 
these could never fund the Social Security makeover, 
much less bridge the budget deficit. 

The same Big Lie is behind so-called tax reform, in 
particular enthusiasm among ultraconservatives for 
implementing a flat tax. While the tax burden will shift 
further away from the rich with a single tax rate, the 

1 Moolaade 1 

Filmmaker, writer and director, Osmane Sembene’s 
Moolaade— which means "refuge" — has great beauty, 
color, and humor. His hero, Colle Gallo Ardo Sy, clever- 
ly used the tradition, Moolaade, to keep the elders in a 
Burkino Faso village from carrying out that other tra- 
dition — "purification" (female genital mutilation)— on 
four little girls. Conflict between the two customs, 
"purification" and Moolaade, undergirds the story. 

Colle, who has already lost two daughters to FGM, 
was unable to give birth because of her own mutilation. 
She was sliced from navel to pubis in order to extract 
her only living daughter, now about 14, and has refused 
to allow her "purification." In addition, Colle has given 
refuge to four of the village children who ran away from 
the ritual cutting. Two others drown themselves rather 
than face the agony of circumcision. One of the four is 
lured by her mother to death in the purification hut. 
Colle stares down the village elders, her husband, his 
brother, and the powerful cult of women who do the 
surgeries. Clearly, her life is on the line, and she is pre- 
pared to give it. Cold, but matter-of-fact terror permeat- 
ed the story. 

A vital factor was the radios that the tribal 
women had purchased with their own meager 
savings. "Outside influence" via the broadcasts 
was held responsible for the women’s rebellion, 
thus all radios in the town were confiscated and 
burned. This added "fuel" to the women’s rebel- 
lion at the film’s climax. 

Untruths about FGM were exposed. When tribal 
leaders claimed FGM to be a requirement of Islam, 
Colle countered with a contrary statement by an 
important Islamic leader that she had heard — of 
course— on her radio. In the film the men claimed they 
would never marry an un- purified woman and, since 
women are not allowed to support themselves except 
by prostitution, most girls are avid to have it done. I 
appreciated this because after 15 years of studying 
FGM I realize that all "reasons" are reducible to the 
fact that FGM is traditional. 

Sembene, who embraced Marxism 60 years 
ago, spoke at the filming about the real heroes 
that change the world. They are often women, 
they are not viewed in public statues, people do 
not remember their names, but the changes they 
demand are permanent. He said all his films and 
books are about freedom. 

The movie was not realistic. Those toiling to eradi- 
cate FGM know it cannot be done in a single village. 
Men get wives from another village. Any girl not "puri- 
fied" will not be eligible when men come seeking wives. 
Women and men from several villages have to concur 
that FGM is a bad thing, then sign an omni-village pact 
that they will stop doing it. This takes a tremendous 
amount of political savvy, work, and courage. In addi- 
tion, circumcisers have to be shown an alternative liv- 
ing. Without their consent, the practice goes under- 
ground or is enforced on babies. 

Nevertheless, I would not have missed this movie. 
The cultural knowledge, the beauty of the people, the 
importance of the issues raised, and the sheer enter- 
tainment were superb. 

—January 


desired effect will be to wash more dollars into invest- 
ments. Furthermore the minimum hourly wage, frozen 
at a paltry $5.15 buys two-thirds of what the minimum 
wage could buy in 1968. Such is the huge con- 
tribution by the working poor to capitalism at 
the end of the 20th and the beginning of the 
21st centuries, never to be paid back. They 
more than anyone are hurt from the cost of the 
wars in Afghanistan and Iraq, which do not 
figure into the rosy predictions of a balanced 
budget by the end of the decade. 

The part of the national wealth which is not 
made of sweated labor, our natural resources 
ensconced in forests, seas and skies, has been 
marked for appropriation by capital. In the 
works now are draining oil reserves and 
felling timberlands in Alaska, while curbs on 
industrial air pollution are to be slackened 
along with reins on the profits of the polluters. 

And barriers to storing nuclear waste in Yucca 
Mountain, Colo., are coming down along with 
ramping up nuclear energy production. 

CONGRESSIONAL CO-CRIMINALS 

Bush’s accomplices in Congress have 
already shown they are up to the task of car- 
rying out his agenda. In its post-election ses- 
sion, the current Congress passed a spending 
bill with a host of sleepers, most egregious g e f ore 
being a new curb on abortion that brings ra ji QC 
women, especially the poor, a step closer to . ' ' 

earlier times of repression or death from »' 
unwanted pregnancies. This is but the curtain 
raiser on a raft of judicial appointments to the 
Supreme Court, and fights over them, as justices retire 
or die during Bush’s second term. Serf. Arlen Specter 
was subjected to a loyalty test by the Christian Right 
when, as a condition of chairing the Judiciary Commit- 
tee, he had to pledge to bag his longstanding position 
and not contest anti-abortion nominees. This was but a 
proxy for the litmus test the Bush administration will 
do on future candidates for federal benches, in other 
words, making certain of their commitment to overturn 
Roe v. Wade and every pro-choice right that’s chal- 
lenged before the courts. 

If the Specter affair seemed totalitarian, it is a pre- 
view for where the ultra-rightwing is willing to take 
this so-called representative democracy. Since the 
seating of Congresses at the beginning of the country, 
the voice of the minority party has always been pro- 
tected through devices such as the filibuster. More than 
a procedural tactic to put into check the majority’s leg- 
islative program, it permits the minority to publicly 
speak its position. Republicans in the upcoming 104th 
Congress have unveiled plans to abuse their 55-45 
majority over Democrats plus one independent and 
eliminate the filibuster. The name applied to this move, 
the "nuclear option," aptly described the gravity of neu- 
tering the opposition, loyal as it may be. 

And it should be no surprise in a "democracy” with 
one stolen election and another being contested in the 
courts that House Republicans voided their own cham- 
ber rules and lifted the ban on seating indicted mem- 
bers. This will allow Majority Leader Tom DeLay to 
retain his seat even as an indicted for vote-buying and 
using his position and federal money to interfere with 
the Texas legislature. This only lends a cynical edge to 
the drive by the Republicans to achieve a single party 
state. 

In light of this aggregation of power, Bush’s cabinet 
appointments are ominous. To the post of secretary of 
homeland security, Bush appointed Bernard Kerik. The 
choice of a career cop with a portfolio of repression, 
including administering New York City’s jail houses of 



horror, looks inward at domestic "enemies" more than 
future 9/1 Is. White House counsel Alberto Gonzalez, 
the nominee to replace top cop John Ashcroft, creden- 

tialed himself as author of 
a policy of torture against 
internees in the U.S.’s 
detention camps, a policy 
rea«iy to take root in police 
stations and squad cars 
across the land. 

NEXT GENERATION 
OF REACTIONARIES 

Waiting to take their 
Senate seats are a collec- 
tion of rogues as sinister as 
any fascist ideologues of 
the 20th century. Tom 
Coburn of Oklahoma has 
suggested that Blacks are 
genetically disposed 
toward shorter life spans. 
| In Florida’s primaries, Mel 
£ Martinez called his 
5 Republican opponent 
| "the new darling of homo- 
® sexual extremists" for his 
| support for a hate crimes 
Before the election, Chicagoans | bill and stem cell research. 

rally against threat of a Bush vie- D , e] ^ int L of ® outh Car ' 

olina holds that homosexu- 
als and pregnant women 
with live-in boyfriends 
should be banned from teaching in public schools. John 
Thune’s campaign in South Dakota featured racist 
imagery of Native Americans and illegally threatened 
Native voters. And Louisiana’s David Vitter has been 
called "a polite David Duke." 

Not all is assured in carrying out the Bush agenda. 
None other that Newt Gingrich has spoken out against 
killing the filibuster procedure. And within the ruling 
brain trusts, there is dissent, most publicly by Francis 
Fukyama, over the exercise of absolute power by the 
world’s hyperpower. The fear is that the international 
political fabric and domestic social stability, as frayed 
as they are, will be tom beyond repair, and beyond con- 
trol. And the nation’s working class is on the brink of 
getting an economic haircut as contending blocs in cap- 
ital make plans to stop backing the U.S.’s debt burden. 

CAPITALISM'S TIME IS UP 

We can hardly rely on the bourgeoisie’s internal con- 
tradictions to base our need to create an alternative to 
their crises. A vote for Kerry last month most likely 
was a vote against Bush and his Iraq occupation. A plu- 
rality of people believe the war was a mistake. More 
and more military families are seething over their role 
as grist for Rice’s imperial vision and Rumsfeld’s mili- 
tary rebuilding. Seniors and their families are about to 
get the bill for the Medicaid prescription bill and they 
won’t be happy. Nothing says "no future" to young peo- 
ple more than the Bush agenda. 

Many are ready to reach for an alternative to this 
inhuman and dehumanizing system. A society where 
we reclaim the "envisioned self," as South African rev- 
olutionary Stephen Biko put it, is ours if we put our 
minds to it. For that reason, News & Letters will recon- 
stitute itself in 2005, its 50th anniversary, to put our 
shoulder to the wheel of envisioning a new, human soci- 
ety. We invite you to be a part of putting our minds to 
that goal, with your participation in classes on "Beyond 
Capitalism: Marx's Marxism as Ground for a Liberato- 
ry Alternative,” and by subscribing to, reading, and 
writing for News & Letters. 


Crackdown on jailhouse lawyers 


SHELTON, WASH. — Inside the Intensive Management 
Unit we are limited to four hours per week to do legal 
research on the computer. The computer program is 
called Versus Law. It is a system that is much less ade- 
quate than what the state attorneys general have at 
their disposal. 

For example, the states have the Westlaw and Lexis 
Nexis systems with access to all informational data- 
bases in the 50 states. This includes access to the lower 
federal courts, intermediate federal courts, and the 
Supreme Court. 

Their system allows status flags to show up if a case 
has been overruled by other decisions. Along with 
trained paralegals with the proper education to assist 
the attorneys general, they have access to photocopying 
services, notaries public, and the "good old boy" club 
whose members look out for each other. 

A prisoner, on the other hand, has to go through a 
giant obstacle course to fight for his innocence. He has 
to expose violations of procedural or evidentiary errors, 
and any other prejudices which the criminal injustice 
system has placed on them. Many prisoners lack the 
educational skills to fully understand the governmen- 
tal process. Many are still trying to learn how to read 
and write effectively. 

There are very few prisoners in here who actually 
have a firm understanding of the legal process in order 
to file post-conviction remedies such as writs of habeas 
corpus, personal restraint peititions, direct appeals, 


discretionary reviews, writs of mandamus, writs of cer- 
tiorari, and other matters such as civil rights violations 
(42 U,S.C.§ 1983) suits, and so on. 

The older convict generation who fought for our 
rights, and presented to the courts a picture of life from 
inside the U.S. prison system, are now dying off. A new, 
younger generation is taking the place of the older one 
who had to endure harsh, often dangerous, conditions. 

This generation of older cons, whom I mostly respect, 
caused a drastic change from within the prison system. 
They created a new class of citizen within the corporate 
justice system in which all the legal pubhshing compa- 
nies learned that they could market off the expense of 
our lives from within these walls. 

The era of the prison litigator is dying due to a new 
breed of politicians who have this lock-'em-up, throw- 
away-the-key mentality. This narrow-thinking group 
has a lot of dirt under its own Tug and is just trying to, 
sway us away from the big picture. These politicians 
make so-called budget cuts to slowly take away educa- 
tional programs, legal and research books, and so on. 

Instead of a maturing civilized society, we are going 
backwards inside these walls to the days when prison 
conditions were much harsher. Only now it seems the 
younger generation has been numbed in their way of 
thinking. They have forgotten about the founding gen- 
eration of prison reformers who made it possible for us 
to have what we take for granted. 

—Michael T. Donery (political P.O.W.) 
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After Arafat — a way forward for Palestine and Israel? 


Continued from page 1 

people, themselves penned up under Israeli occupation 
ever since Israel took control of the West Bank, the 
Gaza Strip, and East Jerusalem during the 1967 War. 

George Bush and Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon 'kept saying that Arafat had been sidelined 
since his confinement. Physically this may have been 
true, and their mistreatment of the frail 75-year-old 
may indeed have hastened his death. But now they 
have to contend with^something perhaps more chal- 
lenging, not Arafat the man but 
Arafat the symbol of an oppressed 
people, a people whose very existence 
is an open wound for the whole Mid- 
dle East and thus for the global polit- 
ical-economic order. 

Truly Arafat was the founder of a 
new nation. As the Palestinian poet 
Mahmoud Darwish wrote: "He was 
not victorious in his military battles, 
whether in exile or at home. But he 
was victorious in the fight to defend 
the existence of the nation." Arafat 
could be compared to those national 
revolutionaries who founded or 
refounded their nations during the 
anti-imperialist struggles of the 20th 
century. These would include the 
likes of Eamon De Valera and 
Michael Collins of Ireland, Nelson 
Mandela of South Africa, Mahatma 
Gandhi and Jawaharlal Nehru of 
India, Sun Yat-sen of China, or 
Gamel Abdel Nasser of Egypt. 

As with those leaders, Arafat’s 
political legacy is a mixed one that 
includes courage and selflessness, as 
well as authoritarianism and class 
compromise. For all its revolutionary 
rhetoric, even at the height of its guerrilla phase in the 
1960s and 1970s, the political program of Arafat’s 
Palestine Liberation Organization was essentially con- 
servative. Factories were to remain in the hands of pri- 
vate capitalists, trade unions were to be linked to the 
§tate, and women’s rights were hardly a major part of 
the nationalist agenda. . 

In the Palestinian case, the pressure to avoid class or 
gender "divisiveness," found even in the more democ- 
ratic national movements, was intensified by two 
things: 1) The movement had a militaristic, secretive 
structure, which included the use of the gun in internal 
disputes. 2) For decades, the long-exiled leadership of 
Arafat and company cultivated close relations with 
some very oppressive Arab rulers. Its rhetoric of Arab 
unity excluded any serious critique of internal Arab 
culture or politics, blaming everything negative on 
Israel. 

In 1969, Israeli Prime Minister Golda Meir could 
write in the London Sunday Times, "There is no Pales- 
tinian people." Since then, the whole world has been 
forced to recognize their existence. However, as other 
long-suffering peoples like the Kurds know well, global 
recognition is not the same thing as self-rule, let alone 
being allowed to form one’s own state. 

THE COLLAPSE OF OSLO 

The First Intifada, begun in 1987, was a major step 
in that direction. Spearheaded by a new generation of 
Palestinians in the occupied territories, this was not an 
isolated terrorist movement, but a highly organized 
mass uprising that made the occupied territories 
ungovernable. The result was the 1993 Oslo accords, 
the first official recognition by Israel and the U.S. of the 
need for a Palestinian state. Hie Palestinian movement 
under Arafat also recognized Israel’s right to exist as a 
state. In addition Arafat's recognition meant that the 
nearly solid wall of Arab rejection of Israel now began 
to crumble. 

The road since Oslo has been harsh. Even under the 
more progressive Yitzhak Rabin and Ehud Barak, let 
alone the utterly reactionary Benjamin Netanyahu, 
Israel slowed the formation of a Palestinian state. They 
refused to divide Jerusalem, and equally seriously, con- 
tinued to expand the Jewish settlements in the Pales- 
tinian territories. For its part, the U.S. continued to 
arm Israel to the teeth, tacitly agreeing to its (undis- 
closed) aquisition of nuclear weapons. 


On the Palestinian side, rejectionists from the fun- 
damentalist Hamas and Islamic Jihad immediately 
rejected Oslo from the start. While the far greater 
responsibility for the collapse of Oslo certainly lies on 
the Israeli side, Arafat for his part could never bring 
himself to state openly that the millions of Palestinian 
refugees from 1948 would not be able to return to 
Israel proper, but at most to a new Palestinian state in 
the West Bank, Jerusalem, and Gaza. This ambiguity 
concerning Israel’s right to exist as an independent 



Thousands attend the funeral of Yasser Arafat in Ramallah in the West Bank, Nov. 1 2 


Jewish state helped to break apart the July 2000 Camp 
David negotiations, as much as did Barak’s failure to 
agree to a division of Jerusalem. Two months later, the 
Second Intifada was bom, sparked by the war criminal 
Sharon's provocative visit to the area of the A1 Aksa 
mosque, the most important Muslim religious site in 
Jerusalem. 

THE ERA OF SHARON 

Since his election as prime minister in 2001, Sharon, 
a vehement opponent of the Oslo accords, has dominat- 
ed Israeli politics. As the Second Intifada became less a 
mass movement than a series of terrorist attacks, 
Sharon responded with a type of force previously 
thought to be unimaginable. There were hundreds of 
assassinations of Palestinian leaders, including the 
religious leader of Hamas, the elderly Sheik Ahmed 
Yassin. Whole cities were attacked with U.S. -supplied 
planes and missiles. A separation wall was construct- 
ed, going way beyond the 1967 line into Palestinian 
lands. 

If Sharon was utterly open about his aggressive 
designs, Arafat played both sides, publicly condemning 
but sometimes quietly backing armed attacks on 
Israeli civilians. Since 2000, some 3,000 Palestinians 
and 1,000 Israelis have been killed. Sharon’s only con- 
cession has been a grudging promise to withdraw from 
Gaza in 2005, the better to dominate the West Bank. 

Every week brings new reports of Israeli atrocities. 
In November, as reported by the mainstream newspa- 
per Yediot Aharonot, Israeli soldiers took "trophy" 
videos of themselves exulting over the bodies or body 
parts of dead Palestinians, In October alone, some 165 
Palestinians were killed, most in Gaza. It was also 
revealed that a "Chechen Unit," composed of Russian 
immigrants, had been encouraged to use "Russian" 
methods. In another case in October, an Israeli captain 
wounded and then "finished off' a 13-year-old Pales- 
tinian girl after it was discovered that she had been 
carrying books, not bombs as she approached an Israeli 
checkpoint. 

The grand illusion of Bush and Sharon is that with 
Arafat gone, they can now find "reasonable" Palestin- 
ian leaders who will accept a rump state in Gaza, those 
parts of the West Bank unoccupied by settlers’ and this 
without any of Jerusalem. That is as great a mirage as 
was Bush’s dream of reconfiguring the Arab world in a 


pro-U.S. and pro-Israeli direction by invading Iraq in 
2003. 

On the ground, the suffering on both sides has 
become unbearable. Even on the Israeli side, economic 
conditions have deteriorated to the point where 22% 
live below the official poverty rate. Now serving as 
finance minister, Netanyahu has provoked three gen- 
eral strikes, most recently in September, by what his 
critics call a policy of "swinish capitalism." On the 
Palestinian side, economic conditions are catastrophic. 

Half live below the poverty line, the 
economy has shrunk by 23% since 1999, 
and the official unemployment rate in 
Gaza is 26%. 

PALESTINIANS AFTER ARAFAT 

Arafat’s immediate successors, like 
the colorless 69-year-old bureaucrat 
Mohammad Abbas, may be more open 
to compromise than was Arafat at an 
individual level. But will Abbas, who 
has almost no mass following, be able to 
convince the many rejectionist factions 
to go along, as Arafat might have done? 

Today the Palestinians seem bent on 
achieving a type of unity that will give 
the new leadership credibility as it rep- 
resents them to the world. This has led 
even Hamas to scale back its attacks for 
the time being. The immensely popular 
45-year-old Marwan Barghouti is par- 
ticularly worth watching. A leader of 
the First Intifada who grew up under 
the occupation and was thus not part of 
Arafat’s inner circle, he is also fluent in 
Hebrew. He accepted the Oslo accords 
for a time, but during the Second Intifa- 
da, he apparently played some role in 
organizing A1 Aksa Martyrs Brigade 
suicide attacks on Israeli civilians. No 
fundamentalist, however, Barghouti has never given 
up on thei possibility of a two-state solution. 

In terms of internal Palestinian politics, one early 
test will be whether anything can be done about cor- 
rupt warlords in the security forces like Yasir Arafat’s 
cousin Musa Arafat who has carried out assassinations 
and extortion in Gaza. Anger at such warlordism was 
behind the conflict in Gaza last summer, when younger 
activists challenged Yasir Arafat’s leadership. Another 
test will be how to respond to Hamas’s demands, if 
Gaza is returned, for control over education, for women 
to be veiled, and for imams at mosques to be appointed 
by religious rather than governmental authorities. 

Should serious negotiations begin, Barghouti is the 
type of person who might be able to convince Hamas 
and other militant groups to call a ceasefire, as he did 
in 2003. In that period, Sharon responded by doing 
nothing in return, thus scuttling that truce. Sharon 
and Bush are saying that Abbas needs to take control 
in January and then curb terrorism before any conces- 
sions can be made. Should they maintain such a 
stance, while the wall, the lockdown, and the assassi- 
nations Continue, there is no hope for peace. 




Selected Writings 
on Hie Dialectic in 
He$el and Marx 


"The historic tendency, the 
whole movement from primi- 
tive accumulation through 
capitalis[m] to the expropria- 
tors being expropriated, now 
is not just a negation of the negation 'in 
general' but the specifically self-developing 
subject, in its logical, philosophical, historical 
and individual development." 

— Dunayevskaya letter to Herbert Marcuse 



Marxist-Humanist Writings on the Middle East 


Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and from News & Letters 1988*2002 

"World War II had totally changed the objective situation. The creation of "It was precisely for that aim of annexing the West Bank that the latest 

tt» e of Israel changed It still further for the Middle East Two realities, - imperialist venture into Lebanon was taken. It is not just the P£0 that [Men- 

thereupon, were new; the existence of Israel, and with that success, die - achemj Begin-[Gen. Ariell Sharon are out to destroy, but the very idea of 

creation of another national consciousness— -the Palestinian people. Their Palestinian national self-determination. The whole talk of so-called autono- 
right to self-determination can no morebe decidedfrom above, be it via the ’ “ - 

many Arab kingdoms and emirates,qrthe PL0 claiming sole spokesman- 

i a UN command. Let the Palestinian people speak foe overthrown!" 
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Indonesian human rights activist assassinated 


Editor's note — TAPOL is an organization of activists 
concerned with human rights issues in Indonesia. The 
group is based in London. 

TAPOL is deeply shocked to learn that Indonesia’s 
foremost human rights activist, Munir, died as the 
result of foul play. The findings of 
an autopsy by the Dutch Forensic 
Institute made public today 
revealed that a lethal dose of 
arsenic was present in his body. 

This confirms the fears of many of 
his colleagues that he was assas- 
sinated. 

Munir, who was 38 years old, 
died on a flight from Indonesia to 
The Netherlands on Sept. 7. 

When he boarded the plane after 
a stopover in Singapore, he 
appeared to be in good health but 
during the flight, he became seri- 
ously ill and vomited repeatedly. 

A doctor on the plane tried to help 
him in his agony, but he died 
shortly before the plane arrived 
at its destination. 

Munir was a fearless fighter 
for human rights who took up 
numerous causes in many 
parts of Indonesia from Acheh to Papua during 
the closing years of the Suharto dictatorship. In 


the dying days of the dictatorship, Munir was 
instrumental in highlighting the disappearance 
of dozens of activists, many of whom were recov- 
ered thanks to his efforts. This led to the found- 
ing of KONTRAS, the Commission for the Disap- 
peared and Victims of Violence. 

Several years earlier, Munir 
took up the issue of workers’ rights 
in East Java where he lived with 
his family, and soon became active 
in the Legal Aid Institute, initially 
in his native East Java and later 
at its head office in Jakarta. In 
2000, he played a leading role in 
investigating human rights viola- 
tions in East Timor in September 
1999, shortly after the East Timo- 
rese voted overwhelmingly for 
independence. 

On many occasions, Munir fear- 
lessly exposed the role of the pow- 
erful Indonesian Armed Forces in 
acts of repression, incurring their 
wrath on many occasions. Some 
senior officers may well have seen 
Munir as their most dangerous foe. 

During the many years we 
have campaigned for human 
rights, this is the first time, to 
our knowledge, that an Indonesian human rights 
activist has been murdered in this way though 



Marx's concept of 'labor' 


Continued from page 4 

all value.(13) This is no accident, says Marx, as only 
"freely associated men" can strip the fetishism from 
commodities. 

Obviously, Harrell thinks he is the exception and can 
give a more "substantive" view of freedom whose 
thought, as it moved to materialist "political economy," 
was "so wrong as to be irrelevant" and became "pro- 
gressively narrower".... 

On the way to his conclusion of the know-it-all, be-it- 
all "sensual needs," Harrell arms himself with what he 
conceives as support from "Critical Thought." (Inciden- 
tally, while that is what the Frankfurt School called 
itself and also what it directed toward Marx, it is not 
what Marx named his new continent of thought. So 
opposed was he to labels that, outside of "the new 
Humanism" as the dialectic unity of the material and 
the ideal, he never tried pasting labels upon his total 
outlook. Historical Materialism was Engels’ expres- 
sion; Dialectical Materialism was Flekhanov’s. And, 
while the Frankfurt School tried to leave their desig- 
nation "open" enough to "include" Marxism, it is they, 
not revolutionary Marxism, that narrowed itself to 
"Critical.") 

Unfortunately, though his sympathy lies in their 
direction, Harrell hardly presents a total picture of 
them, whether in relation to Marx, or "as such." First, 
he fails to show the division within: what they were in 
the 1930s and early 1940s, and what they became in 
the postwar years hardly makes them a unified out- 
look — not totalitarian, need it be added — but neverthe- 
less motivated by Marxism, independent, and separate 
from both the German Social Democracy and the Russ- 
ian "state socialism." Secondly, he acts as if the present 
"school"— the Habermas "school" is altogether removed 
from both Marxism and the original Critical school — 
speaks with a like voice. 

The most telling mix-up relates to the one — Herbert 
Marcuse — Harrell so admires as to credit one of his 
works, Eros and Civilization , as being nothing short of 
"one of the most important works in social philosophy 
since Marx." We do not see the Herbert Marcuse of Rea- 
son and Revolution, from which work Harrell could 
have learned a great deal about both Marx and Hegel. 
He makes no note of the open departures from Marx- 
ism since then.(14) And, though he analyzes more of 
Marcuse’s works as against none of Adorno’s and little 
of Horkheimer, the founders of Frankfurt School, the 
truth is that his preoccupation is just Eros and Civi- 
lization. Or, more precisely put, sensuality sans history, 
applicable to "all" cultures, as substitute, not just for 
Marx’s "economics" or "sociology" — but passions, 
striving to reconstruct exploitative capitalism on 
humanist beginnings. Instead, Harrell redefines needs 
as "timeless erotic needs." That, of course, is Harrell’s 


13. In The Eighteenth Brumaire of Louis Bonaparte , Marx 
explained why it was he considered intellectuals "petty 
bourgeois” like "shopkeepers," though in "their education 
and individual position they may be separated from them as 
widely as heaven from earth. What makes them represen- 
tatives of the petty bourgeoisie is the fact that in their 
minds they do not go beyond the limits which the latter do 
not go beyond in life, that they are consequently driven the- 
oretically to the same tasks and solutions to which materi- 
al interests and social position practically drive the latter." 

14. Marcuse surely makes no secret of this, with the sole 
exception that the 1960 new preface to Reason and Revolu- 
tion, originally published in 1941, is presented as if the 
author had not undergone some very fundamental changes 
that were quite discontinuous. We have been friendly ene- 
mies for many years, and I believe the first serious change 
is seen in his re-examination of Marxism that he wrote as 
Preface, in 1957, to my Marxism and Freedom. (It has been 
recently reproduced in the 4th English edition of my work.) 


privilege, but it Certainly wasn’t Marx’s perspective, 
and I doubt it is Marcuse’s. 

Harrell may argue that that was precisely his point, 
a critique of Marx which showed that "in the effort to 
avoid considering" just such sensual human needs and 
restricting "his analysis to the negative or given his- 
torical trends, the critical perspective is crippled." The 
trouble is that thereby Harrell rejects more than Marx 
and/or "critical thought” as he rushes, helter skelter, to 
conclude: "There must not only be the negation of 
the negation but negation through the identifi- 
cation of positive possibilities." 

Language is no stranger to reductionism, but this 
violates simple common sense which I am sure Harrell 
has plenty of. But so anxious was he to drive the nail 
into his accusation of just how far "Marxian theory fell 
short of its liberating purpose" that he violated even 
the simple linguistic meaning of two negatives 
equalling a positive. 

Before Harrell, to friend and foe alike, negation of 
negation meant a positive, not just a positive "possibil- 
ity," but a positive, a new positive. Marx took serious- 
ly the Hegelian dialectic which, at the very apex of sec- 
ond negativity, affirmed "the most important part of 
rational cognition" to be "to hold fast to the positive in 
the negative . . .”(15) As Marx opposed blueprinting the 
future, he allowed but one intimation of "the future," 
and that because it was so rooted in the concrete, in 
the present. He spelled it out as "permanent revolu- 
tion. "(16) That "negation of negation " would assure not 
stopping at first negation — the overthrow of the 
exploitative system — but would recognize and develop 
"the wealth of human needs" so that "there arises 
positive Humanism, beginning from itself."(17) 

As for Harrell’s dramatic climax, that the inclusion 
of "sensual needs" into "socio-historical categories" 
would assure the conquest of -unhappy conscious- 
ness" — "unhappy consciousness’ resolves itself 
through the discovery of the sensual in the form of its 
particularity" — I wish him happiness. But let him not 
forget that the "unhappy consciousness" is only a quite 
early stage in Hegel’s Phenomenology, and in Marx’s 
new continent of thought and in critical thought to the 
present; there is a long, long road still ahead. 


15. Hegel, Science of Logic, Vol. II, p. 476. In the new one vol- 
ume translation by A. V. Miller, the quotation appears on p. 
834 (N.Y.: Humanities Press). 

16. The idea of permanent revolution was first developed by 
Marx after the defeat of the 1848 revolutions, in his 1850 
Address to the Communist League. It has been developed, 
first, by Trotsky who, however, while holding to the concept 
of world revolution, nevertheless introduced a duality into 
it by glossing over the revolutionary role of the peasantry. 
Then, in the hands of Mao as "uninterrupted revolution," it 
not only violated the Hegelian concept of negation of nega- 
tion by "declaring" it "non-existent," but Marx’ s concept of 
proletarian revolution which got lowered to "cultural revo- 
lution.” There are all kinds of ways of decapitating the 
dialectic since the first revisionist, Bernstein, found its rev- 
olutionary nature burdensome up until the present Russian 
chief philosopher, Kedrov, who tried to force a separation 
between Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks, and the Hegelian 
concept of negativity. See "Why Hegel? Why Now?” in my 
current work, Philosophy and Revolution. 

17. The East European revolts, beginning with the East Ger- 
man uprising on June 17, 1953, and the 1956 Hungarian 
Revolution, through the 1968 Czechoslovak call for "social- 
ism with a human face" which the Russian tanks rolled 
over, has been quite a philosophic development of thought of 
the 1844 Humanist Essays on the historic stage of today. A 
collection, an international symposium, Socialist Human- 
ism, edited by Erich Fromm, includes quite a few of these 
philosophers speaking for themselves (N.Y.: Doubleday, 
1965) 


many others have suffered horrific fates in the 
course of their work. That this should have 
occurred several years after the collapse of the 
Suharto regime makes the tragedy even more 
chilling. 

TAPOL wishes to convey its deepest sympathy to 
Munir’s wife and children for whom this revelation 
must have come as a terrible shock. 

TAPOL calls on the Indonesian government to order 
a thoroughgoing investigation to discover the perpe- 
trator or perpetrators of this wicked crime and for the 
attorney general, Abdurrahman Saleh, to bring crimi- 
nal charges against the suspects without delay. 

Contact TAPOL, 111 Northwood Rd., Thornton 
Heath, Surrey, CR7 8HW, UK, or tapol@gn.apc.org. 

NOV. 11,2004 



SIERRA LEONE — On Sept, 28 Fanny Ann Eddy, founder 
of the Sierra Leone Lesbian and Gay Association, was 
found murdered in the organization's office. Her neck 
was broken; she was stabbed and raped repeatedly. 
Fanny was part of the delegation that went to the Unit- 
ed Nations Human Rights Commission with Human 
Rights Watch last spring in Geneva. Their purpose was 
to advocate for the failed Resolution on Sexual Orien- 
tation and Human Rights. She leaves behind a nine- 
year-old son. 


INDIANAPOUS — The Indiana Court of Appeals has 
ruled that lesbian partners who agree to conceive a 
child through artificial insemination are both the legal 
parents of any child bom to them. "No legitimate rea- 
son exists to provide the children bom to lesbian par- 
ents through the use of reproductive technology with 
less security and protection than that given to children 
bom to heterosexual parents through artificial insemi- 
nation," Judge Ezra H. Friedlander wrote the ruling. 


NEW YORK — Toys R Us has been ordered by New 
York's top court to pay the legal fees incurred by three 
transsexuals who sued the company over harassment 
and discrimination claims. The three women charged 
they were verbally harassed and threatened with base- 
ball bats during two separate shopping visits to a 
Brooklyn store in December of 2000. The Women sought 
$300,000 in damages. A jury agreed they were harassed 
but awarded them only $1 each in June, 2002. The out- 
come was considered a "moral victory." Later in 2002 a 
trial judge awarded their lawyers $193,551, which the 
company appealed. 


WORLDWIDE — The number of people infected with the 
AIDS vims worldwide has reached an all-time high of 
almost 40 million, and the infection rate is also the 
highest ever, according to an annual report released by 
the United Nations and the World Health Organiza- 
tion. AIDS-related deaths will reach an estimated 3.1 
million this year, the highest, death toll in the 23-year 
history of the disease. The most dramatic increases 
were occurring in Asia and Eastern Europe, with infec- 
tion rates highest among women. 
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by Kevin A. Barry 

The end of the massive U'S. effort to secure the Iraqi 
city of Falluja proved to be just the beginning of anoth- 
er offensive, as a campaign to pacify the Sunni areas 
south of Baghdad began even before the dust had set- 
tled on the rubble of Falluja. In addition, the northern 
city of Mosul flared up in the wake of the offensive as 
many, of the insurgents sought by the U.S. in Falluja 
slipped out of the city and made their way north to 
launch a deadly series of attacks on Iraqi police and 
national guard troops there. 

The Falluja offensive's aim was to wrest control of 
the city away from the loose alliance of Baathists, 
mujahadeen volunteers and organized criminals that 
had made the city a focal point of the ongoing insur- 
gency against the U.S. and its appointed Iraqi regime. 
The attack was carried out by means of intense aerial 
bombardment and fierce house-to-house fighting. 

Among the tactics employed by the Marines were the 
refusal to allow men to flee the city while sending their 
families to travel on without them, and the denial of 
access to a caravan of trucks carrying aid organized by 
the Red Crescent organization. These incidents, along 
with an on-camera summary execution of a wounded 
rebel, resulted in widespread indignation throughout 
the Arab world and beyond. 

Few of the city's inhabitants have returned from the 
shelters they were able to find in the weeks leading up 
to the offensive, and many of those who eventually do 


Darfur genocide 

New fighting broke out in Sudan’s Darfur region in 
November, as the Sudan Liberation Movement 
launched a small-scale attack on a government outpost 
in Tawila, killing 15 police. The government then 
bombed the village, killing 25 civilians. 

Since the Sudanese military and the janjaweed mili- 
tia began their "ethnic cleansing" of Darfur in January, 
the UN estimates that 1.6 million non- Arabs termed 
"Africans" have been driven from their homes and 
70,000 have been killed or died of hunger/disease. Hun- 
dreds of thousands more face starvation, stranded in 
inaccessible areas during the rainy season. As in 
Bosnia in the 1990s, these attacks have included the 
wholesale execution of adult males and rape on a mass 
scale of women and girls. 

As in Bosnia as well, the UN has tried to blame 
"both sides" for what is a campaign of genocide by gov- 
ernment forces. Many Arab and Third World govern- 
ments have tacitly or openly defended the racist 
regime against Western critics. In contrast, students at 
the University of Khartoum have courageously demon- 
strated against their government’s campaign of terror. 

General strike in Italy 

For the fifth time since 2001, when far-right Silvio 
Berlusconi became Prime Minister, Italian workers 
staged a nationwide general strike on Nov. 30. The 
four-hour stoppage involved more than ten million 
workers and 70 street demonstrations. 

The strike was called by all of Italy’s major union 
federations to protest a government budget that would 
mean 75,000 layoffs of state workers, tax cuts for the 
rich and upper middle classes, and nothing for poorer 
people or regions. Even some employers associations 
have denounced the budget. 

Berlusconi is notoriously corrupt and is being tried 
for bribing judges. In response, his parliamentary 
majority has passed a law curbing such prosecutions. 
Judges and prosecutors across Italy held a half-day 
strike on Nov. 25 to defend their hard-won indepen- 
dence from direct political control. 
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races to control Iraq before elections 


return are sure to find that their homes have been 
destroyed in the fighting. Sporadic fighting continues 
in Falluja and a Marine intelligence report leaked to 
the press casts doubts on the U.S.'s ability to hold the 
city without a large influx of troops. 

The U.S. is under extreme pressure to gain control of 
the predominantly Sunni areas of the country in which 
the insurgency holds sway before the scheduled 
national elections on Jan. 30. To ensure an appearance 
of legitimacy for the outcome of the elections, the U.S. 
has to suppress the resistance there so that voting can 
take place. Intimidation by insurgents plus wide- 
spread Sunni apathy towards the Iraqi government 
threaten to make turnout in these areas negligible. 

The election plan nearly suffered a major setback 
when a large number of secular and Sunni-based par- 
ties released a declaration stating that they wanted 
the polling to be postponed for several months. This 
statement was even informally endorsed by the party 
of Iyad Allawi, the authoritarian U.S.-appointed prime 


Protests in Chile 



Santiago, Chile saw its most massive demonstra- 
tions in the past 15 years, Nov. 19-21, at the APEC 
(Asia-Pacific Economic Cooperation) summit. About 
60,000 marched, Nov. 19, and the entire weekend was 
full of workshops in opposition to the summit. 

APEC, which was formed 15 years ago to help fur- 
ther neo-liberal restructuring, is itself a lightning rod 
for resentment against reforms that have caused great 
suffering in South America. But the presence of Bush 
at the summit drew the greatest ire from Chileans, 
who see him as the U.S. president who has pursued the 
most imperialist politics towards Latin America. 

The Chilean president, Ricardo Lagos, considered a 
leftist, deftly played a complicated game of pandering 
to Bush and other world leaders (Hu Jintao of China, 
Putin of Russia, and Koizumi of Japan were also pre- 
sent) while also insisting that those leaders have "the 
obligation to listen" to protesters. 

Lagos indeed has an affinity with some protesters. 
His government worked closely with the activities 
organized over the weekend by the Foro Social Chileno 
(FSC), which was headed by such reformist organiza- 
tions as ATTAC, and repressed events organized by the 
Coordinadora Anti-APEC, a more radical grouping. 

The FSC march, Nov. 19 was accorded a permit, 
streets were closed, and few police were present, while 
the Coordinadora request for a march permit was 
denied. When it took place without the permit, police 
came out in force, broke it up, and arrested over 100. 

This subtlety was, of course, left out of Lagos’s con- 
cluding remarks to the summit, where he spoke direct- 
ly to the issue of the weekend’s protests. He alluded to 
the FSC-sponsored events by saying, "thank you for 
marching, and the form in which you marched." 

— Mitch Weertti 


minister. The political forces behind the statement fear 
the violence in the Sunni areas, but even more so the 
possibility that the votes of the majority Shia popula- 
tion of Iraq will effectively marginalize them and their 
constituencies. The challenge to the Jan. 30 date fell 
apart the day after it was announced when the two 
Kurdish parties withdrew their objections. These polit- 
ical complications in addition to the military challenge 
of the insurgency form an enormous challenge to the 
Bush administration's goals in Iraq. 

— Kevin Michaels 

Ukraine uprising 

The November-December uprising surpassed any- 
thing seen in Ukraine since the 1920s. The Nov. 21 elec- 
tions were blatantly rigged by the regime of Leonid 
Kuchma, who has not hesitated in the past to assassi- 
nate his critics. The regime has drawn its support from 
a new and corrupt business oligarchy, from remnants of 
the old totalitarian apparatus, and from the neo-Stal- 
inist Russian regime of Vladimir Putin. 

As with his friend Bush’s Iraq war, Putin over- 
reached by interfering in Ukraine’s elections to back 
pro-Kuchma candidate Viktor Yanukovich. This has 
given the democratic movement a nationalist col- 
oration. If it succeeds in bringing to power Yiktor 
Yuschenko, the true winner, this would humiliate 
Putin, and perhaps undermine his power at home. 

Beginning the night of Nov. 21, when the fraudulent 
results were announced, tens and then hundreds of 
thousands of Ukrainians, most of them youth, took over 
the center of Kiev. They have camped out day and night 
ever since to support Yuschenko and more broadly, a 
democratic regime. The student organization Pora (It Is 
Time!) has given the camp a meticulous organization, 
complete with tents, food and medicine, and barricades, 
all within a framework of disciplined nonviolence. 

Pora models itself on Otpor, which helped organize 
the overthrow of Slobodan Milosevic in 2000, and on 
Kmara, which played a similar role in Georgia last 
year. As in those countries, it is at most a political, not 
a social revolution that is on the agenda, since the 
democratic movement in no way opposes the capitalist 
order. This is why these movements have received 
funding from Western foundations. 

As in most peoples’ movements of this sort, winning 
over the rank and file of the repressive apparatus has 
been a key element in the struggle. The movement qui- 
eted club-wielding goons sent to menace the demon- 
strators through dialogue. When pro-democracy youth 
marched on the presidential palace, they found three 
tanks blocking the way. Yulia Timoschenko, the democ- 
ratic movement’s most forceful orator, jumped onto a 
tank andled the crowd in a chant of "Soldiers, join us!" 
The tanks parted and a delegation marched straight 
into the palace to tell Kuchma his time was up. 

Kuchma and Putin have tried every trick to derail 
the movement, including threats to organize an irre- 
dentist movement among Russian-speakers in indus- 
trialized eastern Ukraine. All of these efforts have fiz- 
zled or backfired. People are losing their fear. TV 
reporters, led by a sign interpreter who protested the 
fraud on Nov. 21, have forced government TV to cease 
its totally one-sided coverage. 

During their hour of need, the Ukrainian people 
have found their staunchest allies in Poland; A demon- 
stration was held in Warsaw, and Lech Walesa visited 
Ukraine to show his solidarity. The European Union 
has come out strongly against any attempt to crush the 
movement. Bush has shown his true colors by tepidly 
supporting democracy, all the while stressing that he 
does not want to offend Putin, a key ally in the "war on 
terror," or Kuchma, who has sent 1,600 troops to Iraq. 
Yuschenko has promised to withdraw those troops. 
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Chasing jobs away 

by Htun Lin 

Bush’s chairman of the Council of Economic Advis- 
ers recently said that American jobs going offshore to 
other countries is “a good thing for the economy.” He 
had an accurate point in his inverted world: Capitalists 
have been enjoying windfall profits through ever- 
increasing productivity as well as moving jobs offshore 
while jobs continue to be lost in the other world where 
we workers live. 

Our labor leaders have allowed thousands of Wal- 
Mart stores to open and not a single store in the U.S. is 
even unionized. A few years ago even some unionized 
HMOs urged union leaders to organize the cut-throat 
HMOs which remained non-unionized. 

Safeway has similarly complained that Wal-Mart is 
a killer competitor because it is non-unionized. That’s 
why all the grocery chains have united to bargain with 
the union as a bloc, while our unions continue to be 
oblivious to the importance of uniting in solidarity for 
this kind of class- warfare. James Hoffa Jr. recently 
backstabbed striking grocery workers when the Team- 
sters withdrew picket support at a critical moment. 

It figures that President Sweeney of the AFL-CIO 
and Hoffa of the Teamsters have now endorsed John 
Kerry. They waited to find out who the likely winner 
would be. They endorsed a Democratic candidate who 
didn’t stand up to Bush on the invasion of Iraq or on 
the USA PATRIOT Act, and didn’t stand up against 
unfair trade agreements like NAFTA. 

Many of us can’t remember the last time we’ve seen 
our union leaders on the shop floor between contracts 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Haiti 1804-2004 

by John Alan 

January marked the 200th anniversary of the 1804 
Haitian Revolution that created the first Black and 
independent nation in Latin America. The media has 
paid little attention to Haiti's history, focusing instead 
on the current upheaval in which President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide was forced from power by an insur- 
rection led by forces ranging from former army coup 
leaders and paramilitary thugs to disaffected groups of 
his own ex-follow- 
ers. 

The real danger 
is that leaders of 
the military and 
paramilitary death 
sqauds which ter- 
rorized Haiti for 
decades before 
Aristide's election 
in 1994 will return 
to power. Though Aristide largely failed to deliver on 
his promises to reverse poverty and corruption, the pol- 
itics of much of the forces arrayed against him are far 
worse. The overthrow of Aristide and the Feb. 29 dec- 
sion of the U.S. to intervene have overshadowed this 
year’s celebration of the 200th anniversary of the great 
Haitian slave revolution, led by Toussaint L’Ouverture, 
that freed Haiti from French imperialism in 1804. 

HAITIANS' WAR AGAINST SLAVERY 

If one looks back into Haitian history, one finds that 
Haitian slaves were engaged in a permanent war 
against their enslavement. Fourteen years before Haiti 
became an independent nation, on the night of August 
22, 1791, slaves built “a wall of fire” on the northern 
plains of Haiti. 

According to historian Martin Ros: “The voracious- 
ness of the flames turned night into day. Further, the 
immense fire created enormous gusts of wind that, in 
turn, drove flames on, causing them to rage at incredi- 
ble speed through the woods, over the plantations, into 
sheds filled with cotton, over the fields thick with 
sugar cane, straight through the coffee plantations and 
sugar mills, and into the gigantic warehouses of the 
masters of the island” (Night of Fire, p. 1). 

The Haitian slaves were destroying objects of their 
oppression — the tremendous wealth their labor had 
created for their French masters. In other words, they 

(Continued on page 8) 


HAITI AFTER ARISTIDE 
AND U.S. INTERVENTION 

Watch for a full analysis in 
the next N&L of the departure 
of Jean-Bertrand Aristide and 
the introduction of U.S. Marines 
as well as what's next for the 
Haitian people. 


Bush lies and scapegoats 
to save his presidency 



On the San Francisco City Hall steps, a protest for gay and lesbian 
marriage and against Busn's proposed constitutional ban on them. 


by Jim Mills and 
Andy Phillips 

What do you do if you get caught 
lying about the existence of weapons of 
mass destruction in Iraq, in order to 
invade the country at a cost of over 
29,000 dead and wounded? What if you 
promised that giant tax cuts for the 
rich and a hopeless half trillion dollar 
budget deficit would lead to prosperity, 
but employment and a decent stan- 
dard of living remain out of reach for 
most? What do you do if your likely 
challenger in the upcoming presiden- 
tial election is garnering strength in 
polls while your approval ratings keep 
falling? If you’re George W. Bush, you 
point at gay and lesbian America and 
shout, “There’s the problem!” 

In launching his official campaign 
on Feb. 24, Bush moved the agenda of 
the Christian Right to the top of his 
platform with an initiative to rewrite 
the U.S. Constitution to ban gay and 
lesbian marriages. The formula of a 
scoundrel, scapegoating gays and les- 
bians should be seen for what it is, a 
gambit to save his presidency while 
destroying the lives of millions. If the 
amendment clears Congress and the states, no one will 
be safe from religion-based social and economic poli- 
cies. 

Whether the frontrunner John Kerry speaks up for 
gays and lesbians and against the politics of supersti- 
tion and prejudice remains to be seen. In reaction to 
Bush’s announcement, both he and runner-up John 
Edwards stated a personal disdain for gay marriage 
while opposing a Constitutional ban, hardly a hopeful 
sign for posing a real alternative to Bush’s fundamen- 
talist politics. Already the inchoate Democratic mes- 
sage of opposing the invasion of Iraq was changed into 
a pitiful effort to offer a better military leadership. 
Whatever may unfold in the next eight months, an 


opportunist and reactionary administration is looking 
all the more unsavory to more and more people, espe- 
cially youth. 

UES, LIES, LIES 

Within weeks of the September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attacks in New York and Washington, an outlet for pro- 
paganda about Iraq as a terrorist threat was set up in 
the Department of Defense. The administration seized 
upon legitimate fear of more machinations by Osama 
bin Laden to paint Saddam Hussein as an imminent 
national threat, even alleging a connection between the 
two. The fact is, however, that the first meeting of the 

(Continued on page 10) 


Dissaffection behind Iranian election boycott 


The conservative clerical oligarchy in Iran achieved 
a victory in the Feb. 20 elections for parliament, most- 
ly because it was obvious that these were not free elec- 
tions. About 2,000 candidates were disqualified by the 
Guardian Council, including 80 incumbent, reformist 
parliament members. Those who believed in Islamic 
reform called this election a “historical fiasco” since 
voters’ choices were limited. The candidates loyal to 
Iran’s Islamic rulers regained control of parliament 
and won more than 130 of the first 194 seats declared 
for the 290-seat assembly. 

Total turnout was estimated between 40% and 50%. 
In the capital Tehran only 30% of eligible voters came to 
the ballot. Though Ayatollah Ali Khamenei ordered peo- 
ple to vote because it is their “Islamic duty,” the turnout 
was the lowest in 24 years. Some voted only because a 
voting stamp on identification cards is necessary for 
travel, education and finding jobs. 

A week before elections, reformist lawmakers sent a 
polite but strongly worded five-page letter to Supreme 
Leader Ayatollah Khamenei to complain that this elec- 
tion was neither free nor fair and hurts the image of 
the Islamic Republic. But any challenge to a ruling by 
the Supreme Leader is considered “making war on 
God” and forbidden. Therefore just before the election, 
judiciary agents searched and closed an office of the 
main reformist party, the Islamic Participation Front. 
They also closed the two most prominent reformist 
newspapers, Sharq and Yas-e-nou, which published 
excerpts of a letter critical of Khamenei. 

Why did the hardliners decide to go against the 
reformists now? 

A TURNING POINT ARRIVES 

Practically speaking President Khatami’s reforms 
have come to an end. What was at stake was not peo- 
ple’s freedom but a power struggle which reformers 
lost, and now the hard line faction dictates to the oth- 
ers in this government. 

Khatami and the other reformers once claimed that 
they want to rescue the Islamic regime from religious 
dictatorship and establish an Islamic democracy. This 
“Islamic Hegelian” believes that ideas drive history, but 
forgets or denies that for those ideas to be realized, 
they need to be taken to the streets and not stay in the 


mind of the intellectual. Thus poor voters participated 
in the boycott not because of the reformists' urgings, 
but because of disillusionment with the Islamic Repub- 
lic and all factions of the Islamic regime. 

Last summer’s uprising was a clear indication of the 
people’s demand for real change and for democracy and 
freedom. This election also ended the illusion that the 
Islamic Republic could be reformed from within. Dur- 
ing the last few years, some of the reformers realized 
this, separated themselves from this regime, and 
demanded a separation between religion and the state. 

Most people blamed Iran’s economic and political 
crises on all factions, reformists included. President 
Khatami failed to deliver promised reforms and his 
government accomplished little. With 20% unemploy- 
ment, plans for privatization and attracting foreign 
investors failed. This reflected the crisis in the world 
economy but also is rooted in the fact that 80% of the 
economy is bogged down by inefficient, corrupt, state- 
run institutions which are a continuation of the Shah’s 
totalitarian state policy on oil. 

LABOR STRUGGLES 

The Iranian people observe that while they are get- 
ting poorer day in and day out, the rulers can have 
everything while claiming to serve the people. This cor- 
rupt state is not only anti-women and anti-freedom, 
but also extremely anti-worker. In January, 1,500 
workers in the Nazkhaton copper smelting plants in 
the village of Khatoon-Abad and the city of Shahr-e 
Babak (in Kerman province) organized work stoppages 
and sit-ins. These lasted eight days before the Islamic 
regime’s special guards from Tehran were deployed to 
Khatoon-Abad. They attacked the demonstrators by 

(Continued on page 9) 
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Women in the Civil Rights Movement 

by Olga Domanski 


The convergence of two events — the publication of 
two Marxist-Humanist studies of the revolutionary 
Black dimension, American Civilization on Trial and 
Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles, and the begin- 
ning of Women's History Month — at the moment I was 
reading a short article about Mary Hamilton, who had 
been a Freedom Rider in the 1960s, became a powerful 
reminder for me of the crucial role women had played 
in the Civil Rights Movement that changed the face of 
the U.S. It inspired me to take a new look at the pam- 
phlet News and Letters Committees (N&LC) had pub- 
lished in 1961, Freedom Riders Speak for Themselves, 
coauthored by two Marxist- 
Humanist women, one Black, 

Mary Hamilton, and one 
white, Louise Inghram, toge- 
ther with other fellow-Free- 
dom Riders with whom they 
had shared the prison sen- 
tences meted out for daring to challenge the segrega- 
tion laws of the deep South. 

The 1960s initiated a new epoch of youth revolt, 
white and Black, throughout the land as new forms of 
struggle from sit-ins and teach-ins to Freedom Rides, 
Freedom Marches and Freedom Schools were created 
to challenge racism in the U.S. There was no question 
that Black was the color that made the 1960s so excit- 
ing and fired the imagination of the whole nation and, 
indeed, the whole world. What was not as quickly rec- 
ognized was the crucial form of Women's Liberation 
that arose in this battle against the South's century-old 
segregation laws. 

WOMAN POWER UNLIMITED 

One of the most powerful sections of Freedom Riders 
Speak for Themselves is the discovery recorded there of 
an organization that called itself Woman Power Unlim- 
ited. It was formed by Black women in Jackson, Miss, to 
make life a little easier for the Freedom Riders in Hinds 
County Jail, and when they were released to give them 
food and clean clothes and a place to wash. It destroyed 
the lies spread in the press that the Southern Black 
population was "hostile" to the Freedom Riders. 

What stands out in the way this pamphlet was writ- 
ten are not only the horrors of the conditions the Rid- 
ers suffered, but the new relations they were forging 
within the Black South. Unseparated from that, it 
focuses not only on the concrete battles all these coura- 
geous fighters were engaged in, but also on the theories 
of liberation they were searching for. It is what you see 
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in the section that reports the enthusiasm with which 
the riders greeted the issue of N&L devoted to their 
struggle, not because the stories were about them, but 
because the editorial in that issue on "The State of 
Civil Rights, USA 1961" had connected their struggles 
to the history of Abolitionism and made it clear that 
Marx's Marxism is the absolute opposite of the Com- 
munism the riders were accused of espousing. 

SUPREME COURT VICTORY 

After that Freedom Ride had ended, Mary became a 
field secretary for CORE (Congress of Racial Equality), 
organizing everywhere throughout the South. She 
later became CORE'S first 
woman southern regional 
director. She wound up serv- 
ing a month in jail in Gads- 
den, Ala., charged with con- 
tempt of court for refusing to 
answer when she was called 
by her first name and insisting on the courtesy of being 
addressed as "Miss Hamilton" — the honorific by which 
white defendants were addressed. The case won 
national attention when the Supreme Court, ruled for 
her in the 1964 landmark case (Ex parte Mary Hamil- 
ton. Ala.Sup.Ct.,7 Div. 621). 

In 1963, two years after Freedom Riders Speak for 
Themselves and as the Civil Rights Movement contin- 
ued to escalate to an ever higher stage, N&LC pub- 
lished a Marxist-Humanist statement to mark the 
100th anniversary of the Emancipation Proclamation. 
It showed, first, that throughout its history, the Black 
masses in motion had put American civilization on 
trial — the title it was given — and second, past history 
is inseparable from history in the making. 

When I saw Mary Hamilton again, many years later 
at a CORE convention in Chicago in 1999, she was 
excited to learn that N&LC was working on a new kind 
of Marxist-Humanist statement on the Black dimen- 
sion that would speak to American Civilization on 
Trial, not simply by updating its conclusions, but by re- 
creating its dialectical methodology in light of the 
struggles, contradictions and questions facing us today. 

She was looking forward to participating in the dis- 
cussion around it, but never lived to see Dialectics of 
Black Freedom Struggles come off the press. She suc- 
cumbed over a year ago to the cancer she had been bat- 
tling for seven years. Yet she fives on vibrantly in the 
battles she fought and recorded as a Freedom Rider and 
in the history she helped to shape that remains for all of 
us as the true history of American civilization on trial. 


Demand justice for 
murdered women 

SAN FRANCISCO— Mourning Mothers supported a 
Valentines Day pilgrimage to Ciudad Juarez, the Mex- 
ican towri that shares a border with El Paso, Texas. A 
Bay Area contingent including seven Berkeley High 
School students joined the massive march on Juarez, 
sponsored by Amnesty International, Code Pink, and 



dozens of other groups. Local demonstrations began on 
Feb. 13 at the Mexican Consulate here (see photo). 

Since 1993, more than 320 women have been mur- 
dered in Ciudad Juarez. Of these deaths, approximate- 
ly 100 have been sexual-torture killings of young 
women, qges 12 to 19. At least 450 more women are 
missing. 

Jane Welford of Berkeley Women in Black, who co- 
organized the Mexican Consulate protest, said, "No one 
is taking responsibility for solving these cases — not the 
police, ndt the public defenders office, not the U.S. cor- 
porations who are exploiting these desperately poor 
women. Sixty percent of the victims are sweatshop 
workers, yet the managers of these U.S.-owned 
maquiladoras deny any responsibility for the security 
of their female employees.” 

Swaneagle Harijan, another protest organizer, said, 
"What we are demanding is police, Mexican govern- 
ment, and corporate accountability in solving these 
murders, and an end to global trade rules that put prof- 
its before the fives of workers." 

—Mary Bull 


'Victories for women and death threat on me 1 
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by Mary Jo Grey 

For the second time this year, Bush took advantage 
of a Congressional recess to override outspoken opposi- 
tion, Feb. 20, and sneak in the appointment of a right- 
wing judge to the federal appeals court. While Alabama 
attorney general, William H. Pryor Jr. was a rabid 
opponent of legalized abortion and advocated greater 
fundamentalist Christian influence in government. In 
an argument before the U.S. Supreme Court, he insist- 
ed that if a Texas law outlawing sex between homosex- 
uals was overturned, it would open the way for legal- 
ized "prostitution, adultery, necrophilia, bestiality, pos- 
session of child pornography and even incest and 
pedophilia." Pryor will serve on the appeals court until 
at least the fall of 2005. 

* * * 

The fifth Global Women’s Strike is set for Interna- 
tional Women’s Day. It has brought together women in 
over 60 countries demanding a world that values all 
women's work and every life. It has been part of a 
movement against war and occupation, and called for 
military budgets to be used for basic survival needs — 
water, food, health care, housing, education and safety 
from domestic violence. 


Celebrate Women’s 
History Month in the 
Marxist-Humanist archives ... 


Notes on Women's Liberation: We Speak in Many Voices (1970) 

Only in fighting for our own freedom, building and developing our 
movement, working out our own theory, can we ensure that 
revolution, when it comes will bring a total transformation of all 
human relations. 



Working class women have a very special reason for their passionate 
interest in revolutions, not simply because they're exciting events, 
but because they show working class women in motion as shapers 
of history. 



and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution (1981) 

You will have to learn to hear us...that you are not the font of all 
wisdom — or of revolution.You will have to understand that our 
bodies belong to us and to no one else — and that includes lovers, 
husbands, and yes, fathers. 


BAGHDAD — For millions of women in Iraq, the verdict 
has already been given. They are second rate citizens who 
should be ashamed of their mere existence, and should 
cover up and be thankful to get what they are allowed. 

February witnessed the beginnings of a women’s 
movement in Baghdad. All of this started when the 
Governing Council (GC) proposed resolution 137 that 
gives action to Islamic Sharia to rule every single 
detail of the civil law and eventually our lives. It also 
overwrites modem amendments that came around as a 
result of the struggles of the Iraqi women's movement. 

By the second week of January, more than 100 
women demonstrated in A1 Firdaws Square denounc- 
ing this resolution. These women belonged to different 
organizations. Some of them were affiliated with mem- 
bers of the GC that did not agree with the resolution. 
Their announcements were clear although quite mod- 
erate and timidly touched on the women's issue. Still, 
this was one of the first pulses to a women's opposition 
that could not be scared off or oppressed by the Islam- 
ic Sultans enthroned on some of the seats of the GC. 

At a later demonstration, I started my speech with a 
warning that the times of inequality between women 
and men cannot continue. Social, economic and espe- 
cially political inequality cannot be tolerated anymore. 
Representation is an important issue, but what would 
50% representation do for us if the policies were not 
women friendly. 

The best example for that is Resolution 137 that 
exiles a woman back into the dark ages where she has 
absolutely no rights under the laws of Islamic Sharia. 
This resolution proves the failure of the Governing 
Council's accountability in defending the interests of 
women in Iraq. In fact, it proves them to be the first 
enemies of women. We should get together and 
announce our political struggle and solidarity to start 
a new era — an era of equality for women. 

I took the chance to demand a secular constitution 
based upon equality not on dividing lines based on eth- 
nicity, religion and gender. 

The next day I found in my email inbox an Arabic 
email with a strange title. I re-read the title many 
times until I was sure I read right. It said: "Re: Killing 
Yanar within a few days." In a ’small paragraph the 
Army of Sahaba (Jaysh Al-Sahaba) express their dis- 
may of my women’s activism. They decide that I will 
have to be killed because I am a converted Muslim 
unless I refrain from doing what I do. 

I decided to go immediately to the central headquar- 
ters of American troops in order to see what they could 
do for me. I was told that Colonel Brown would be the 
best person to see. 

The answer that I received was that I will have to 
wait. After I expressed how upset I was, they said he 


has more important things to deal with. I told them my 
life was important too. 

I received a second threat a few days ago. This time, 
the title Was: "Assassination of Yanar Mohammed." It 
is from the same sender of the last threat. He elabo- 
rates on exploding me and the women around me, this 
time, "just the same way they exploded people in Erbil 
and Baghdad." 

After staying home for a couple of days, I met around 
40 women in a very fruitful meeting. They are bank 
employees whom the police and the Finance Ministry 
are harassing in order to do a cover up on the adminis- 
trative chaos/corruption and failure in changing the old 
currency to a new one. 

We organised them into a committee that will be a 
beginning of a future union that protects them from 
their exploitative employers. 

Our OWFI lawyer Faleh Maghtouf is defending" the 
ones that the Iraqi police had put into prison. Their 
next step will be a demonstration and possibly a strike 
at a later point. 

Please: tell all the good friends that supported me 
that I'm doing well and that we just cannot quit our 
fight that easily. We are here to do more and more. 

—Yanar Mohammed 

I— — ^ ■ 

Defend Yanar! 

Yanar Mohammed, head of the Organization of 
Womerfs Freedom in Iraq (OWFI), is highly regard- 
ed in the world today for her brave efforts in defend- 
ing women's rights in Iraq. 

Since the recent introduction of Law Number 137 
by the Iraqi Ruling Council to remove the previous 
Personal Status Code and replace it with Sharia 
law, Yahar has exposed the serious threat to 
womenls lives and rights if Sharia is imposed and 
organized women and men in opposition to it. As a 
result, she has been threatened with death by the 
Army oif Sahaba (Jaysh Al-Sahaba). 

We, the undersigned, are outraged at the threat 
to Yanar Mohammed's fife and hold the U.S. gov- 
ernment primarily responsible for the abysmal sit- 
uation it has created, which threatens the life of 
and affords no protection to Yanar Mohammad. 

We unequivocally defend her and OWFI's 
activists in Iraq, defend secularism, namely the sep- 
aration of religion from the state and educational 
system and full equality for women, and strongly 
denounce Islamic terrorist groups. 

Nadia Mahmood <nadia64uk@yahoo.com> 
Houzan Mahmoud <houzan73@yahoo.co.uk> 
www.equalilyiniraq.com 
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Bitter end to LA . grocery strike 


As we go to press, strikers on the weekend of Feb. 
29 have ratified a settlement, however reluctantly, 
establishing lower wages and health benefits for 
new hires. We will have more from grocery work- 
ers in our next issue. 

LOS ANGELES — On Feb. 22 the United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers (UFCW) and the grocers were in the 
twelfth day of negotiations as pressure mounted for the 
grocery chains to settle the five-month-long strike in 
Southern and Central California. The federal mediation 
service has reported that 
the grocers’ claim of need- 
ing to slash workers’ bene- 
fits and wages to compete 
with Wal-Mart had been 
greatly exaggerated. 

Three days earlier, 
union leaders organized 
demonstrations with civil 
disobedience, briefly 
blocking entrances at 
Vons in Los Angeles, 

Santa Monica, San Pedro 
and Mission Viejo. Over 
two dozen protestors were 
arrested. 

The strength of the 
strike is the rank-and-file 
workers standing firm for their rights, daily picketing 
in this marathon strike. But one worker on the picket 
line asked why the union announces their tactics while 
the corporations operate in secret. The element of sur- 
prise is lost. 

Three weeks ago, in a show of support, 30,000 union 
workers marched to a Vons grocery in Inglewood, a sub- 
urban city adjacent to Los Angeles. Various union mem- 
bers wore T-shirts and carried banners and signs of 
their union locals. Marchers included teachers, nurses, 
fire fighters, University of California workers, garment 
workers, farm workers, communications workers, gro- 
cery workers, janitors, Teamsters, longshoremen and 
warehouse workers, construction trade workers, gov- 
ernment employees and immigrant workers. 

The march climaxed at a rally where religious, polit- 
ical and union leaders addressed the crowd. One speak- 
er said, "We’re fighting for affordable health care all 
across the U.S.” Another said companies are attempting 
to turn this country into Third World status, and anoth- 
er said: "This kind of corporate misdeeds brings about 
revolutionary actions.” The States Attorney of Califor- 
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(Continued from page 1) 

or between elections. While they were sleeping, corpo- 
rate America went off shore. 

Looking for the cheapest labor available around the 
globe is something capitalists have been doing since its 
rosy dawn. As the capitalist speeds up workers in 
order to maximize his extraction of surplus labor, the 
more he faces the decline in the rate of profit. 

SEEKING CHEAP LABOR 

By forcing less workers to produce more in less time, 
the capitalist is eliminating the source of capitalist 
value: living labor. His temporary solution is to go in 
search of cheaper labor elsewhere. Otherwise capital- 
ism will die. 

Alienated labor is the source of the fundamental 
estrangement between thought and reality under cap- 
italism. That estrangement occurs not only in the eco- 
nomic sphere but also in all spheres of thought and in 
all aspects of our lives. 

For us workers, the worst violation of all is the cur- 
rent onslaught by corporate America to decouple work- 
ers from workers’ health benefits. It is the worst kind 
of inversion of thought and reality to claim that the 
well being of workers depends on the company’s 
health, while they are killing us doing it. 

Free trade crusader George Will wrote that the dis- 
appearance of whole categories of jobs could be desir- 
able. He invoked the late UMWA leader John L. Lewis 
once saying that he hoped to see the day when no man 
would make his living by going underground. Will for- 
got to mention that when the mine owners introduced 
automation into the mines, they did not eliminate the 
deadly job of coal mining. The “man killer” continuous 
miner made the profession even deadlier. 

MAKING KILLER JOBS MORE DEADLY 

Other labor leaders such as Walter Reuther of the 
UAW blindly welcomed automation, saying, “You can’t 
fight progress.” Containerization at the docks elimi- 
nated the majority of longshore jobs. Even so, Presi- 
dent Espinosa of the ILWU claimed victory when in 
the latest contract companies allowed union jurisdic- 
tion over any new jobs created by automation — as if 
automation “creates new jobs” while “old” jobs go over- 
seas. A worker once joked, “Of course Bush has creat- 
ed millions of new jobs.. Overseas.” 

Ip production, as it is in war, we keep dying so that 
they can keep expanding. Capitalism has always need- 
ed to expand to offshore regions in order to survive. 
The only way to put an end to “offshoring” is to put an 
end to capitalism itself. 


nia spoke about filing state charges against the grocery 
chains for illegal conspiracies, in other words, the 
secret pre-agreement between the three chains to 
share revenues during the strike. 

Various unions donated or loaned from $25,000 to 
$500, 000 to the diminishing UFCW- funds. They 
included the California Teachers Association, three 
locals of ILWU, and United Nurses of California. Trade 
unions from London, Germany and elsewhere sent 
statements of solidarity. 

During the strike and lockout, there has been no 
direct worker participation. A worker on the picket line 

I spoke to agreed that 
strike strategy and tac- 
tics must be decided by, 
and not just for, the rank- 
and-file workers. The 
early decision by union 
leaders to lift the picket 
-I lines from Kroger/Ralph’s 
stores (who locked out 
§ their workers) looms 
^ large todaiy as Ralph’s 
$ has less incentive to meet 
^workers’ demands. With- 
bout pickets, they are 
® doing business as 
usual — except with non- 
1 union, lower wage 
§ replacement workers. 

— Basho 

RMS strike no game 

MEMPHIS, TENN.— We re from the RMS Equipment 
Company in Kitchener, Ontario, Canada. We are mem- 
bers of United Steelworkers Local 80. We’ve been out 
on strike since May 14, 2001. We make the machines 
that build the tires for Goodyear, Michelin, Cooper 
Tire, and other tire companies. 

The last time we met with the company for negoti- 
ations was Sept. 27, 2001. The company came 
demanding concessions: they wanted a $3-$5 cut in 
pay; they wanted to get rid of language in our contract 
that was union-oriented; they wanted to replace Vet- 
erans' Day with a floater because it was more conve- 
nient for them than during the week. As far as we 
were concerned, that was a sacred cow that was not 
going to be removed. They also wanted to contract out 
goods and services whenever they deemed necessary. 

RMS made an alliance with a Chinese company and 
50% of the work went over to China. We were 
informed of this two weeks into the strike. It was obvi- 
ous they had planned this at least six months in 
advance, before we had even started to negotiate. 
They’re still making machinery with the salaried peo- 
ple and the engineers. 

We’re here in Memphis because Michael Heisley is 
the owner of our company and the owner of the Mem- 
phis Grizzlies. We traveled 18 hours and over 1,000 
miles to get here, so we could let fans coming to the 
Grizzlies game know about Michael Heisley and our 
struggle at the RMS Equipment Company. 

We’ve gotten a lot of support from local people and 
from the Ontario Federation of Labor. The Steelwork- 
ers have been supplying us with a strike fund, so 
we’ve been able to manage. We’re not getting the same 
money by any means, but no one has lost a home, no 
one has lost a vehicle. When people can’t make a pay- 
ment, we make sure they’re not in difficulty. 

We’ve been getting food baskets from some organi- 
zations and gift certificates. So we’ve been very lucky 
with the support we’ve received. If people want to 
send us donations, our office address is: 141 King 
Street East, Kitchener A2G2K8, Ontario, Canada. 
* People can address mail or letters of support to Peter 
Cook, president of the local. 

Michael Heisley is not going to beat us. We made 
a commitment to see this through to the end and 
that’s what we’re going to do. When they demanded 
concessions, they were trying to break the union, try- 
ing to crush us. This is our third winter, our third 
Christmas, and we’ve shown we’re not just going to 
walk away. 

—Peter Cook 

NY Chinese workers 

NEW YORK— The Chinese Staff and Workers’ Associa- 
tion of New York City celebrated on Feb. 22 the Lunar 
New Year (Year of the Monkey) with a tribute to the 
"many challenges and victories by working people dur- 
ing this past year.” This included their assistance to 
2,000 displaced workers for health insurance benefits 
and job training under the 9/11 Fund relief program. 

CSWA brought together Chinese and Latino DKNY 
workers and launched a national boycott of DKNY in 
support of a million-dollar class-action lawsuit against 
Donna Karan for illegal and inhumane conditions the 
business promoted in midtown Manhattan factories. 

CSWA declared, "This campaign was successful 
because we recognized workers as agents for change 
rather than treating them as victims.” We continue 
boycotting DKNY because of their failure to reinstate 
the displaced workers. 

Restaurant workers have taken a stand against ille- 
gal firing, intimidation and tip stealing. Workers from 
the New Silver Palace, Jade Plaza and King Chef were 
awarded millions of dollars this year in a settlement. 



Strikes in Germany 
blunt class struggle 

Since January the German trade union for the metal 
and electronics industries (IG Metall) has been on 
strike for higher wages. Thousands of workers, mainly 
in the auto industry and on the docks, followed IG Met- 
all’s call by going out on strike for 10 days in January 
and February. The climax came on Feb. 5 when 90,000 
workers left their workplaces. The strikes were still 
occurring as of late February. 

It is important to note that these are largely "warn- 
ing strikes" — that is, each strike is only for a few hours 
a day. The results so far have been modest. 

Under the collective-wage system in Germany, 
agreements must be made between IG Metall and the 
organization of entrepreneurs for these industries 
(Gesamtmetall) in each collective bargaining area. So 
far an agreement in one bargaining unit has been com- 
pleted, in Baden-Wurttemberg, where the largest 
plants of Daimler-Chrysler are located: It calls for 
wages to increase by 2.45% over 27 months, which is 
not even equal to the rate of inflation. 

'GERMAN SOCIAL PARTNERSHIP' 

In addition, IG Metall and Gesamtmetall agreed to 
allow bargaining parties at each factory to increase or 
reduce working hours without compensatory wage 
increases, thereby canceling overtime premiums and 
special bonuses. The aim of this is to prevent layoffs. 
Newspapers like the Bild-Zeitung — a newspaper with 
the largest circulation in Germany — have applauded the 
agreement as "a sparkle of German social partnership.” 

IG Metall is now trying to extend this agreement to 
other collective bargaining areas. This should not be 
difficult, because of the modest rise in workers’ wages 
and the attack on the principle of area-bound labor 
agreements by the entrepreneurs. Only those who 
want the area-bound system to be completely annulled 
are disappointed, like some members of the Christian 
Democratic Party, the Liberals and one of the most con- 
servative newspapers, the Frankfurter Allgemeine 
Zeitung. 

Trade unions all over the world have to play their 
role within the capitalistic game if they want to be 
powerful. But in Germany the trade unions have tradi- 
tionally been important pillars of capitalistic domina- 
tion. They followed the policy of strict consensus 
(Burgfrieden) during World War I, and agreements 
with entrepreneurs undermined revolutionary 
moments in 1918-19. Above all was the consolidation of 
powers (Gleichschaltung) during the Nazi period. The 
German trade union movement was also largely indif- 
ferent to the revolts of 1968 and even condemned wild- 
cat strikes. 

The trade unions in Germany remain big and power- 
ful. (IG Metall has about 2.5 million members, while the 
national labor federation, the DGB, has 7.5 million.) 
But despite their power, they are trapped in the tradi- 
tion of a post-National Socialist, social partnership. 

This is not meant as a characterization only of insti- 
tutions and their leaders, but of a "German ideology” 
which concerns the whole population. There is a left- 
wing trade union movement (see www.laboumet.de), 
but it is ridiculously lacking in offensive approaches 
when compared with trade unions in France, Spain or 
Italy. Needless to say, the German form of capitalism 
today is much more differentiated than in the period of 
National Socialism and its differences with other coun- 
tries are less evident than in previous periods, not least 
because the "German model” has been exported to 
other countries. 

In times of prosperity the trade unions’ task of class 
compromise is easier to perform than in times of crisis, 
which is more or less the case in Germany today. 
Today’s crisis is reflected in everyone’s permanent fear 
of losing their social and economic basis and of the ter- 
mination of "social peace." At this point the trade 
unions are participating in the difficult job of adminis- 
trating misery. 

DIVISIONS IN FAILED STRIKE 

Last summer IG Metall directly encountered these 
fears when it called for a strike to demand a 35-hour 
work week in eastern Germany. (There are still major 
differences in labor rules between the so-called new 
and old federal states in Germany.) The strike ended 
with a total defeat of the trade unions. Workers in 
western Germany did not strongly support this strike 
and even many workers in eastern Germany gave up, 
fearing the loss pf their jobs. A furious public also con- 
demned the strike. The popular former prime minister 
of Baden-Wurttemberg, Lothar Spath, openly pro- 
claimed: "End the class struggle!" 

At the same time, opposition outside the trade 
unions against neo-liberal reforms of the welfare 
state — deregulation of the job market, less unemploy- 
ment insurance, and a decline of health insurance — is 
becoming more radical. On Nov. 1 almost 100,000 peo- 
ple in various political groups demonstrated against 
the policies of the Social Democrats and the Greens. 
But still the dominating actors, like the large Euro- 
pean-wide anti-globalization campaign, are fighting 
against "big money,” "Americanization” and for the tra- 
ditional (German) model of the welfare state. The 
struggle against capitalism is still not on the agenda in 
Germany. 

— Simon Btmbaum 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

Twenty-five years ago the Iranian revolution 
exploded, which was one of the most important — as 
well as tragic — revolutions of the ‘20th century. In 
light of the convergence of its anniversary with 
Women's History Month, we reprint here excerpts 
of Raya Duna.yevskaya's "Iran: Unfoldment of and 
Contradictions in Revolution." It was written on 
March 25, 1979. shortly after mass protests by Iran- 
ian women tried to prevent the revolution frem 
being usurped by reactionary fundamentalists 
under the control of Ayatollah Khomeini. Hie full 
text of the essay can be found in Marxist-Humanist 
Writings on the Middle East (Chicago: News and 
Letters, 2003). 


A whole host of specters are haunting Khomeini’s 
"Islamic Republic" before ever it is officially estab- 
lished. There is the specter of a full social revolu- 
tion in the very unfoldment of the Iranian Revolution 
which, after all, witnessed a series of the greatest, most 
powerful and sustained mass mobilizations for months 
on end before , the three days of insurrection. Clearly, 
Feb. 9-12 had not only driven the Shah and his stooge, 
Bakhtiar, from the throne, but the manner in which the 
workers ended their general strike to return to work 
without returning their guns, as the Ayatollah had 
commanded, showed that only Chapter 1 of the Revo- 
lution had ended. It put a special emphasis on the com- 
plaints of his appointed Prime Minister, Bazargan, 
about lack of production. As the Deputy Prime Minis- 
ter, Entezan, put it: "Despite the Ayatollah’s com- 
mands, none of the major industries in the country are 
functioning because the workers spend all their time 
holding political meetings." 

As if Workers’ Councils, Neighborhood Committees, 
anjumeni, many new forms of spontaneous organiza- 
tion, and youth dominant in all, did not take on the 
apparition of a dual government, there came, with the 
celebration of International Women’s Day, a mass out- 
pouring of women, bearing the banner, "We made the 
revolution for freedom, and got unfreedom," which may 
very well have opened Chapter 2 of the Iranian Revo- 
lution. It is true there had been other outbursts of crit- 
icism of Khomeini from the Fedayeen. But whereas 
Khomeini’s friend, Arafat of the PLO, persuaded them 
to call off the march to Khomeini's headquarters(l) 
and, instead, hold a rally at Tehran University, the 
Women’s Liberationists took to the streets. 

No doubt Khomeini was ignorant of the fact that 
March 8 was International Women’s Day and the Iran- 
ian women intended to make their celebration of the 
past a claim on the present and future when he issued 
the March 7 order for the women to wear the chador. 
But his mild retreat— the claim that it was a "du£y, not 
an order" — hardly succeeded in exorcising the new 
specter. Quite the contrary. Though the Ayatollah criti- 
cized the goons who attacked the march, tried to stone 
the women, and shot three, the women felt that those 
goons were in fact practicing what the Ayatollah 
preached as "Islamic law".... 

Nor was the Ayatollah calmed by the fact that the 
Women’s Liberationists produced a schism in the 
Fedayeen (and to a lesser extent also in the Mou- 
jahideen). For, while a good part condemned the actions 
of the women, others formed a human chain on both 
sides of the march to protect them from further harass- 
ment. That certainly was a great advance over the 
beginnings of the Portuguese Revolution in 1975(2) 
where the Left males attacked women’s demonstra- 
tions with impunity. 1979 in Iran showed, at one and 
the same time, that male revolutionaries would not 
permit attacks on women revolutionaries, and women 
were striking out on their own as a way of deepening 
the content of revolution. 

Finally, the Women’s Liberationists focused on their 
internationalism, not limited to the invitations to Kate 
Millett from the U.S. and Claudine Moullard from 
France (who had come to express their solidarity with 
the Iranian women revolutionaries). The more crucial 
point is that the Iranian women felt that literally mil- 
lions throughout the world were with them. 

It is this that so frightened the Ayatollah that he dared 
call the Women’s Liberationists "agents of imperial- 
ism". ...[It is] a symbol of how he intends to roll the clock 
backward in his attempt to exorcise all these specters as 
he must first try to stop those fighting for self-determi- 
nation with guns in hand — the Kurdish rebels. 

Under these circumstances of ever new forces of rev- 
olution, for male revolutionaries to disregard how total 
the revolution must be if it is to uproot the exploitative, 
racist, sexist society, and once again try to subordinate 
women’s struggles as a "mere part of the whole” (as if 
the whole can be without its parts), is to play into the 
hands of the reactionaries, be that the "secular" 
Bazargan government, or Khomeini who is trying to 
"institutionalize" his Islamic "revolution," that is to 
say, confine it to where he can steal the fruit of the rev- 
olution — freedom — and leave the masses who made it 
at the bottom as in any and all class societies.... 

There is no point in underestimating the power of 
the Ayatollah Khomeini.... [the] counter-revolution 
is right within the Revolution. He knew how to hit 
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at the women, mobilizing a few thousand to march 
with their chadors against the women who were 
protesting a great deal more than dress.(3) What the 
Women’s Liberationists learned here was that not all 
women are sisters. It is, after all, a slander to make it 
appear as if it were a mere question of women against 
men. "Sexual politics" is anything but that; the male 
chauvinism exposed, and that included of the Aya- 
tollah Khomeini, was the limitation of the freedom of 
humanity, the 
abrogation of the 
civil rights — 

political, social, 
economic, intel- 
lectual, class. 

In the latter 
case — the most 
worrisome for 
the Ayatollah — 
it was the way 
the workers, in 
this case the 
printers, united 
with the Youth 
on what seemed 
most abstract — 
works on philoso- 
phy of revolution, on politics, strategy, on internation- 
alism, to satisfy their thirst for knowledge of all to do 
with revolution. Thus, in the very midst of revolution 
when the general strike was at its height, the printers 
decided to work double shifts so that they could satisfy 
that thirst. As one eyewitness report describes it: 
"Books are flowing at the people as fast as soldiers’ bul- 
lets... they read everything about revolution. All Marx- 
ian books that have been translated into Persian are 
being reprinted and spread hand to hand and house to 
house: 

"Capital, The Civil War in France, Com- 
munist Manifesto, What is to Be Done?, 

State and Revolution, Imperialism, 

Wretched of the Earth, Black Skin White 
Masks, Dying Colonialism.'X 4) A further 
account reported a new translation of 
Marx’s 1844 Essay on Alienated Labor 
and innumerable leaflets.... 

THE MAIN ENEMY IS AT HOME 

The workers in revolution need no 
"vanguard parties" to tell them that the 
main enemy is at home, that the conflict 
between labor and capital is irreconcil- 
able, and that native capital has such 
overwhelming tie-ins with imperialism 
that, if its life is threatened, the capital- 
ists will certainly ask for imperialism to 
come to their aid in bringing on full 
counter-revolution. But under no circum- 
stances does that mean any slackening of 
the workers’ own self-activity, self-organi- 
zation, self-development, thus deepening 
the revolution. Thus, no sooner had 
Bazargan tried to reassert his full author- 
ity by a takeover of the oil industry than 
some of the workers’ leaders at once 
resigned from the workers’ committees in 
protest.... 

This type of worker opposition, if it will 
once again develop a mass base, is the way 
to stop the attempted counter-revolution, 
provided that we, as revolutionaries, in 
turn, do not forget that to speak only of 
anti-imperialism as if imperialism alone 
was responsible for the counter-revolution 
in Chile, in Argentina, or anywhere else 
for that matter, is a deviation. It is a 
deviation very welcome to and 
indeed calculated by the indigenous 
capitalists. 

That is to say, native rulers will say 
anything, anything at all, so long as 
thereby the class struggle at home 
can he subordinated to fighting 
everything "foreign" as Enemy No. 1. 

What World War II showed us was that, 
outside of Hitler himself, none were more 
adept at playing the nationalist game 
than Peron, and, contrary to Hitler, (5) he 
succeeded in so fooling the Left with his 
"anti-imperialism" that many hailed him 
as a "revolutionary." To this day, Peronism 
has so brainwashed the trade union move- 
ment that it followed him to the end. 

Or look at the Trotskyists this very 
moment in Iran who, while correctly fight- 
ing U.S. imperialism, are so blinded by 
their position that Russia is still a "work- 
ers’ state" rather than the other nuclear- 
ly armed power reaching for single world 
domination, that they only lay the ground 
for "The Vanguard Party" — Tudeh — who 
are even louder in their declamation 
against U.S. imperialism, as if it weren’t 
Stalin’s Russia that had occupied Iran at 


the end of World War II as U.S. imperialism and Great 
Britain helped keep Iran in tow during World War II. 

Or look at how Khomeini is using the slogan of anti- 
imperialism to usher in his bourgeois Islamic republic, 
to keep Kurdistan within Iran rather than granting 
the Kurds, and the many other minorities hungering 
for self-determination, their freedom.... 

And, unfortunately, the Left, too, had unfurled no 
new banner of freedom, and some are willing to settle 
for much, much less, being part 
of State Administration, that is 
part of the new ruling bureau- 
cracy while shouting "anti- 
imperialism." 

Of course, U.S. imperialism is 
the most gigantic, militaristic, 
nuclearly armed Titan in the 
world. Of course we, as Ameri- 
can revolutionaries, must work 
jj? to see that it never reestablishi- 
ng es itself in Iran or anywhere 
else. And, of course, we must 
| point to the fact that the rush to 
| the present Middle East treaty 
was induced precisely by the 
fear of the consequences of the 
Iranian Revolution.(6) 

Nevertheless, we must not 
permit the indigenous Iranian counter-revolution to 
hide under the slogan of anti-imperialism, as some in 
the Left are trying to do by branding not only U.S. 
imperialism but Kate Millett and, indeed, the whole 
women’s revolutionary movement as if they are "agents 
of imperialism." Nothing could assure the victory of the 
counter-revolution more than that kind of "anti-impe- 
rialism.” ■/ 


(Continued on page 9) 

Dialectics and revolution 

This is the 25th anniversary of the 1979 Iranian Revolution. Some 
have clever analyses ndptfj 25 years later. Yet what is still missing is 
a projection of the dialectic in real time that captures the unfolding 
of the freedom idea in Evolution that also distinguishes itself from 
the counterrevolution. j.n j 

Counterrevolution is mot only external to revolution. The counter- 
revolution also comes frpm within the revolution. Such was the coun- 
terrevolution of Khomeini’s IRP which has helped to shape today’s 
retrogressive world of permanent war and terror. If we don’t take 
another look at that, wh will be stuck in the problematic that revo- 
lution faced: what is resolution, and what is counterrevolution. 

The 800-pound gorilla pasting a pall over any discourse on the pos- 
sibility for revolutionary Change is the single party totalitarian state 
whether it be a Stalinisij Ba’athist Party or the Party of God that has 
come from within the revolutionary process itself Dunayevskaya’s 
articles, written as the {revolution was unfolding, reveal how a phi- 
losophy of revolution, a philosophy of freedom that aims to break 
down all the alienating fragmentations of class, gender and race is 
projected in real time, in the revolutionary process. 

From the start Dunjayevskaya was warning against Khomeini 
"using the slogan of akti-imperialism to usher in his bourgeois 
Islamic Republic” whilejbranding the "whole women’s revolutionary 
movement as... 'agents bf imperialism.’” In other words, theory is a 
different concept, a living entity in the world, which cannot be sepa- 
rated from the unfolding of the idea of freedom. 

The loudest, most rhetorical, most vociferous shouts of anti-impe- 
rialism (Death to Amerijtm, Death to the Great Satan) helped cement 
the counterrevolutionary regime with the taking of low level employ- 
ees at the U.S. embassy hostage. That also signaled the all out attack 
on real revolutionary farcies, whether workers, youth or women, who 
challenged Khomeini with their marches and slogan "at the dawn of 
freedom we have unfreedom.” 

The account by Ladait Boroumand and Roya Boroumand, "Terror, 
Islam and Democracy” (^Journal of Democracy, April 2002) is a con- 
trast to Dunayevskaya’s account. The Boroumands also point to the 
hostage taking as the turning point in the counterrevolution, which 
quelled all forms of opposition within Islam. They also show how that 
was a turning point for the whole global movement of politicized 
Islam with an affinity for the Western concept of terror and the sin- 
gle party state. Their perspective is from that of bourgeois democra- 
cy, but Dunayevskaya’s j (account also takes the measure of bourgeois 
democratic intellectuals! like Bani-Sadr who ended by being eaten by 
the revolution because fie didn't challenge Islam with the self-deter- 
mining forms that came from the masses. 

How can anyone in light of this history speak of being on the side 
of an undifferentiated apposition to U.S. imperialism in Iraq? There 
are all kinds of tendencies opposing the U.S., which covers over the 
real forces that are dimensions of a revolution. One such dimension 
is the continuing role of women who are challenging the occupation 
from the perspective of 1 broadening freedom and self-determination. 
Look at the mostly ignored demonstration of women in Iraq on Jan. 
14. which challenged the occupation for declaring the replacement of 
Iraqi Civil Status law fa family matters with religious law: Islamic 
Shar’ia. Nadia Mahmopd, of Organization of Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq, reports that "women representing over 80 organizations spon- 
taneously gathered in the streets of Baghdad to protest the declara- 
tion. Protesters carried {placards reading ‘No to discrimination! No to 

differentiating women sjai men in our new Iraq’’’’ 

, v : ■ — Ron Brokmeyer 
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'Mam's Concept of Intrinsic Value 1 


REVIEWED 


by David NHzuno’Oto 

R ecently I watched a PBS program that likened 
ecosystems to the economy. A series of field guides 
would show a natural process taking place, then 
compare it to a corresponding cate- 
gory in "human society." 

The first guide asked, "What is an 
economy?" She answered that it’s a 
system for producing, distributing 
and consuming goods or wealth. 
Wealth for a plant or animal in the 
natural world, she continued, 
depends on two basic currencies: 
energy and nutrients. But they have 
to be put into usable form. Luckily 
an immense workforce is on hand to 
perform the needed tasks. As 
each creature does its job, goods 
and services are exchanged 
throughout the system. 
Although this all goes on with 
great stability the natural econo- 
my, like the "human economy," 
she said, is dynamic and subject 
to change. Whole species can be 
"swept aside" by a competitor just 
as whole industries can be swept 
aside by competitive forces and market situations. 
Another guide remarked that there is no more job 
security in the natural world than there is in "human 
society." 

To make sure viewers didn’t miss the not-so-subtle 
subtext, capitalism is natural, the script was replete 
with terminology like "boom and bust years" to 
describe cycles of heavy rainfall and drought, and "cap- 
ital reinvestment" to name the process by which bunch 
grass stores solar energy in its roots. 

Not surprisingly, during the segment in which • a 
researcher showed that plants grow faster and larger 
the greater the biodiversity, no mention was made of 
the fact that the capitalist economic system, considered 
by the program to be such a wonderful homology of the 
natural world, is the very system that drives agribusi- 
ness to replace rainforests and other biodiverse sys- 
tems with monocrops. 

In capitalism goods and services are commodities 
with a dual character: they are use-values but they are 
also bearers of value. That’s one reason the analogy 
between natural economy and "human economy" broke 
down fairly early in that program— right about when 
the first guide compared "swept aside" species with 
permanently laid off workers. 

VALUE AND EXCHANGE VALUE IN MARX 

Why does value make such a big difference between 
the "natural" economies and capitalist economies? To 
answer that let’s take a look at Andrew Kliman’s pam- 
phet, Marx’s Concept of Intrinsic Value. The key quote 
from Capital, Vol. I is right on the cover: "[EJxchange- 
value appears to be something accidental and purely 
relative, and consequently intrinsic value, i.e. 
exchange-value that is inseparably connected with the 
commodity, inherent in it, seems a contradiction in 
terms. Let us consider the matter more closely." 

By this passage we may excuse some readers for con- 
cluding that exchange-value is intrinsic value — I con- 
fess I was one such reader — and yet admonish them for 
stopping short. Indeed it does appear that Marx 
intends to demonstrate that the contradiction in terms 
is illusory and that we will find that exchange-value is 
in fact intrinsic to the commodity. 

Kliman shows that Marx does nothing of the sort, 
because Marx shows that value, not exchange value, is 
intrinsic to the commodity. A good portion of the pam- 
phlet is devoted to showing that despite the extensive 
discussion of exchange ratios in chapter 1 of Capital, 
Marx is actually conducting an investigation into 
what it is that makes two commodities equivalent. 

The question is not about what commodity one trad- 
er is willing to accept in return for his commodity, i.e. 
what some commodity is worth to him personally. The 
question is, what is it that makes this commodity 
objectively equivalent to that commodity? 

Perhaps one is prompted to reply: what makes them 
equivalent is that each would get you the same amount 
of money. But that only makes me wonder what it is 
about this $20 bill that allows me to exchange it for two 
bottles of wine or ten toothbrushes or a pair of pants. 
The money doesn’t make the commodities equivalent, 
but it does show that they are equivalent. We still don’t 
know why they are equivalent. 

Is it worth the trouble to find out why? We have a 
working knowledge of use-value and exchange-value. 
Isn’t that enough? 

Kliman shows that it is just such a limited view that 
led many economists to attack Marx on the mistaken 
grounds -that his value theory contained a fatal flaw: 
the so-called transformation problem in his account of 
the relationship between commodities’ values and 
their prices. Where the former expresses value, mea- 
sured in labor- time, the latter expresses price at the 
market. 

What is the perceived problem? The quote Kliman 
selected from the economist Ladislaus von 
Bortkiewicz’s critique of Marx provides a clue: "value is 
merely the index of an exchange relationship and must 


not be confused with... absolute value.’" He therefore 
argued that the value invested in production must be 
transformed into the "price invested" when prices dif- 
fer from values, which Marx did not. Because 
Bortkiewicz reduced "value" to exchange-value, howev- 
er, he felt the need to "salvage" Marx’s theory by devel- 
oping two isolated systems: one for value, one for price. 

This duality is more striking and consequential in 
Nobuo Okishio’s argument against Marx’s law of the 
tendential falling profit rate because price turns out to 
be irrelevant in Okishio’s mathematical formulations. 
Kliman showed in his critique of Okishio in News & 
Letters (April 1996) that price cancels out of Okishio’s 
profit rate equation because input and output prices 
are of the same magnitude. 

Kliman went on 
to argue that due to 
the labor process 
involved in produc- 
tion, input and 
output prices are 
not necessarily 
the same. The 
intrinsic value 
that forms an 
objective part of 
the product is 
not taken into 
account in the 
equations, or 
else it is some- 
how sup- 

pressed. At any 
rate, what 

remains is a 
ratio of mate- 
rial output to 
material 
input. 

In other words, the material 
profit rate is identical to the price/value profit rate 
in Okishio’s system. But how can this be? Something 
must be wrong here For only a society of pure use- 
value can obtain such a "physicalist” rate of profit. 
Okishio never lived in that world and neither do we. 
Let us return to the pamphlet to "consider the matter 
more closely." 

AS WHAT DO COMMODITIES EXCHANGE? * 

We were in the process of finding out what makes 
two commodities equivalent. We know it isn’t 
exchange-value — the exchange-value of one commodity 
is simply the other commodity. It does no good to say 
that what makes this pair of pants equivalent to that 
bottle of wine is the bottle of wine. It can’t be use-value 
except perhaps under totally contingent circum- 
stances, like using a shoe to pound a nail. We’ve pretty 
much ruled out money, although we may suspect it’s a 
lot like money. 

Marx gives us a clue in Capital, Vol. I: "[A] common 
element of identical magnitude exists in two different 
things... Both are therefore equal to a third thing, 
which in itself is neither the one nor the other." 

By a process of elimination Marx finally gets to the 
one property left to the commodities, that they are 
products of labor. What makes them qualitatively 
equal is that they are congealed quantities of an iden- 
tical "social substance," "human labor in the abstract." 

Marx here equates the commodity to its intrinsic 
value in the same way he called it a use-value or 
exchange-value when it assumed those value-forms. 

Thus value is abstract human labor in its "coagulat- 
ed form." As an objective property of a commodity it is 
dead labor. Marx uses the expression "dead labor," to 
emphasize that he regards intrinsic commodity value 
not as something that imbues a product with warm, 
human qualities, but rather just the opposite. Any love, 
skill, sweat and toil poured into it has been trans- 
formed into something dead and utterly characterless. 

Even when abstract labor is in its "living" form, that 
is, when the worker is on the clock and doing her job, 
it’s already dead labor. It never has anything more 
than a "phantom-like objectivity." But that’s just the 
problem — it has objectivity. Value really exists whether 
a worker feels exploited or not. 

I once chided a friend for playing chess during work- 
ing hours. He retorted, "The point is, I’m putting in the 
time." He was right to suspect that in some sense he 
was still "on the job” and that, despite the leisure of 


.the moment, he was being forced to participate in a sys- 
tem inherently hostile to workers. But even if he were 
chronically overworked and underpaid, he would have 
to go beyond his experience and dig into Marx to see 
how the system flows from value production. 

PRODUCTIVITY AND PROFIT 

In his paper "A Value-theoretic Critique of the 
Okishio Theorem” (which appeared in a book entitled, 
Marx and Non-Equilibrium Economics), Kliman 
expressed Okishio’s theorem as follows: "[G]iven con- 
stant real wages, new techniques adopted by profit- 
maximizing firms to raise their own profitability are so 
productive that they cannot, in the end, lower the prof- 
it rate." Techniques "so productive" that the profit rate 
cannot fall practically guarantee work speedup and 
suppression of wages. 

Okishio’s neglect or dismissal of the commodity’s 
intrinsic value allowed him to show mathematically 
that profit rate and productivity are one and the same. 
But where in productivity is the essential "something 
for nothing" element of profit? If output is doubled in a 
given amount of time, inputs, wear and tear, etc. are 
doubled as well. Innovations that improve efficiency 
cost extra and the boost in profits only lasts as long as 
it takes competitors to catch up. In short, the "some- 
thing for nothing" derives not from the quantity of 
goods but from each individual commodity, and only 
because value is created in production. 

How economists who reject Marx in favor of Okishio 
can even believe in the concept that profit is ultimate- 
ly reducible to a physical or quasi-physical magnitude 
defies rationality. Equally disturbing are scholars who 
arrogate to themselves wisdom born of "advancements" 
in economic theory that the unfortunate 19th century 
Marx presumably could not have envisioned. 

When Okishio or one his followers says, in effect, that 
the capitalists’ own self-interest insures that the 
(value/price) profit rate will not fall, they sound as if 
Marx hadn’t thought about that. But Marx wrote in 
chapter 15 of Capital, Vol. Ill, "No capitalist voluntari- 
ly introduces a new method of production, no matter 
how much more productive it may be, and how much it 
may increase the rate of surplus-value, so long as it 
reduces the rate of profit. Yet every such new method of 
production cheapens the commodities." 

Marx knew way ahead of Okishio how capitalists 
think. Moreover he knew they would mistake rising 
productivity for rising profit rates. It is beyond me how 
20th and now 21st century Okishiophiles could think 
like 19th-century capitalists and believe they have left 
Marx in the dustbin of history. 

Those Marxists who think they have refuted Marx by 
intoning, "The falling profit rate is a tendency, not a 
law," should read in chapter 14 of Capital, Vol. Ill 
where Marx wrote, "There must be some counteracting 
influences at work, which cross and annul the effect of 
the general law, and which give it merely the charac- 
teristic of a tendency, for which reason we have 
referred to the fall of the general rate of profit as a ten- 
dency to fall.” Marx was well aware of the various tac- 
tics used to defray that "tendency to fall," e.g. intensi- 
fying exploitation and cutting wages. It is precisely the 
existence of such counteracting influences, and the fact 
that they have had to become increasingly sophisticat- 
ed, violent, and prone to produce crises, that, far from 
refuting Marx, lends him even more credence. 

Yet it didn’t really matter to Marx whether the 
falling profit rate had the status of law or tendency. 
What mattered was the horrendous damage being done 
to workers, poor folks, even to capitalists themselves. 
The point was not to figure out ways to counteract a 
numerical result, but to change the system that gave 
rise to those results in the first place. 

Kliman has shown that thinkers who fancy they 
have gone far beyond Marx’s value theory have only 
managed to leave in its place some dangerous "pieces of 
cleverness," if I may take a phrase from Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit slightly out of context. For them 
value theory is all about object-to-object relations. On 
the other hand, those who stay with Marx on his jour- 
ney into the commodity can see a perverted and alie- 
nated subject-object relationship between laborers and 
their products. 

A worker who grasps that relationship and the 
intrinsic value it generates is on his way to forming the 
subject-to-subject relationships that can lead to the 
fundamental changes we sorely need. This pamphlet 
may be of assistance in working such relations out. 


Coming This Spring In 
Chicago, New York, 

Los Angeles, Detroit, 
Memphis, and the 
San Francisco Bay Area 


A series of seven open discussions 
on Alternatives to Capitalism 

This series of discussions will explore Marx's critique of capital, as 
developed in such works as his Economic and Philosophic Manu- 
scripts of 1844, the Grundrisse, Capital Vol. I, and his "Draft Letters 
to Vera Zasulich" as part of our ongoing effort to work out a liberating 
alternative to capitalist alienation and dehumanized social relations. 
To join us in this collective theoretic project to work out an alternative 
to the domination of capital, contact the local of News and Letters 
Committees nearest you (see directory, page 11). 
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REVOLUTIONARY BLACK DIMENSION 



John Alan's book, Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles, demonstrates both 
the continuity of' Marxist-Humanist 
thought, going back at least to the '40s, 
and its ongoing, capacity to illuminate 
the fundamental liberation struggles of 
21st century America. Seizing on the 
inseparability of race, class, and gender 
in the projection of a new humanism for 
our time, Alan offers the needed alterna- 
tive to so many futile debates on the Left 
about which terms have priority and 
how they are related. The minute you 
treat them as separate moments, all the 
king’s horses and all the king's men are 
no avail. Alan elegantly presents them 
together, at the same time showing how 
Black freedom struggles have always 
been and continue to be the central clue 
to American history. Only a crass theory 
of "special interest groups” could fail to 
see that the Black struggle is "the touch- 
stone of the whole of American develop- 
ment." Thank you, John Alan. 

Tom 

Spokane, Wash. 

+ + + 

I look at Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles from the perspective of the 
soured Iranian Revolution. The Iranian 
Left had a lot of discussions on national- 
ism during the revolution. We started 
with a discussion of Marx's essay "On 
the Jewish Question" as minorities came 
under attack by Khomeini. This book 
would have saved us a lot of time The 
Black question has an international 
dimension because, as this book shows, 
when Black people emancipate them- 
selves it helps to create a new kind of 
human being everywhere. John Alan's 
book really compresses the great history 
of Black people against the way that his- 
tory is used by Bush and other rulers. All 
non-Blacks, especially whites in the U.S., 
should read this book. 

Iranian exile. 
Hayward, Cal. 

+ 4 - + 

I don’t understand your concept of 
"Black masses as vanguard." I don't see 
the idea of a vanguard party as an elitist 
concept. It is the consciousness of the 
working class. Just as the bourgeoisie 
has a general staff, the working class 
needs their general staff. The masses 
don't act mindlessly but those acts have 
to be put in context. Leadership can be 
along the lines of the masses. 

Leftist 
Berkeley, Cal. 

+ + ♦ 

Our struggle is against racism and we 
see all problems in those terms. As we 
struggle we touch all other struggles. We 
have to fight racism first and unless we 
do, nothing else counts. 

Longtime Black activist 
Oakland, Cal. 

+ + + 

The revolutionary strivings of the 
Black masses seem to be seen only in 
N&L. Reality politics puts off the revolu- 
tionary idea and winds up having noth- 
ing to do with the aspirations of the 
masses. The call for a total uprooting 
that you see in the pages of N&L is what 
is truly realistic. 

Retired 

Detroit 

+ + + 

John Alan’s book shows how the Bush 
administration, in appointing people like 
Colin Powell and Condoleezza Rice to 
important positions, was using race as a 
symbol to cover over real problems. 

Black student 
San Francisco 

4- + + 

Race is a false concept in the sense 
that capitalism is a false concept and we 
don’t have a grasp on how much it influ- 
ences us and holds us back. Racism cre- 
ates a monolithic view of Blacks. We are 
linked to Colin Powell in being descen- 


TO OUR READERS 

We greatly regret the typographical 
errors that appeared in last month’s 
article "Marxism and Black libera- 
tion," in our Marxist-Humanist 
Archives column, "From the writings of 
Raya Dunayevskaya." Readers can 
find a correct version on the News & 
Letters web site, or by writing to us at 
News & Letters, 36 S, Wabash, Rm. 
1440, Chicago, IL 60603. 


dants of Africa but we don't come from 
the same class and experiences. People 
ask what the Black community thinks 
about something and I ask, What Black 
community? There are many of them, all 
different. 

Blade woman 
Oakland, Cal. 

4- + + 

American Civilization on Trial shows 
the historical context for understanding 
Black liberation struggles. The Left 
ignores that at its peril, as can be seen in 
the way the anti-war movements did not 
grasp the widespread African-American 
opposition to the Iraq war, and failed to 
build upon it. 

Radical lawyer 
Flint, Midi. 


HELP NEEDED 

I noticed in a recent issue someone 
incarcerated in Ohio asking for assis- 
tance in getting copies of your two new 
books on the Black struggles in the U.S. 
Someone may well have already come 
forward to pay for copies for him, but if 
not would you put the donation I'm 
enclosing toward helping with that, 
either for him or someone else who needs 
a donor? People on the outside know lit- 
tle of the lives of the incarcerated. There 
are so many injustices that it is impossi- 
ble to work on all of them, except in a 
general sense like this. 

Longtime reader 
Canada 

• 

MARXISM AND 
BLACK LIBERATION 

The article in Raya Dunayevskaya' s 
Archives column in the January-Febru- 
ary N&L was especially important to me 
because it showed that Blacks are not 
the only ones who suffer from discrimi- 
nation. So 
do other 
minorities, 
like people 
from the 
Middle 
East now. 

It hit home 
when she 
pointed out 
that the 
later the 
bourgeois 
revolution, 
the more 
incomplete 
it is, 

because the 
class differ- 
ences are more developed. That is some- 
thing Third World revolutions have had 
to face. She is right that the unemploy- 
ment inherent in the social crisis makes 
the proletariat more vulnerable to a fas- 
cist appeal against minorities. That 
archives column also showed that while 
a revolutionary like Lenin went back to 
Hegel to solve his problems he also 
looked to the Black situation in the U.S. 
and found a relation to the National 
Question he was dealing with. 

Iranian exile 
California 

+ 4 - + 

Raya Dunayevskaya's column in the 
January-February issue made me appre- 
ciate Dunayevskaya's break with Trot- 
skyism. While it was a ground-breaking 
work at the time, I feel that it lacked the 
full expression of Marxist-Humanism's 
idea of the self-developing Subject as 
Reason. I believe there were still some 
remnants of vanguardism and economic 
determinism that didn't show them- 
selves in American Civilization on Trial, 
Black Masses as Vanguard, a work that 
was fully Marxist-Humanist. I felt more 
care should have been taken in the "Edi- 
tor's Note" to differentiate Duiiayevska- 
ya s thought before and after the found- 
ing of News and Letters Committees, to 
show readers the movement and devel- 
opment of her ideas. 

Brown Douglass 
Memphis 

+ + + 

It was remarkable to see how early 
Dunayevskaya, in the 1940s, anticipated 
the later Civil Rights Movement on the 
basis of Black proletarianization in the 
South and North. It was only in the 1990s 
that historians began to catch up by 


exploring the roots of the Civil Rights 
Movement in Black participation in 
union organizing in the South. However, 
where Dunayevskaya saw the impetus 
coming from the self-movement of the 
Black masses, many of the historians put 
an undue emphasis on the role of the 
Communist Party in that organizings 
American Civilization on Trial and 
Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles 
show, on the contrary, the CPs betrayal 
of the masses, and the battle of ideas 
between different strains of Marxism. 



THE U.S. ELECTION 2004 

The Youth column by Brown Douglass 
in the last issue, "On the limits of elec- 
toral politics," was written before 
Howard Dean started on his downfall* 
While showing why Dean gained sd 
much momentum among the youth, he 
made good points that turned out to be 
true, especially the question of "anybody 
but Bush." We all know where just tak- 
ing that ground can lead you. 

Mooj 

Chicago 

+ + + 

I noted that both presidential candi- 
dates, Dean and Edwards, used the 
expression of "two worlds" in America in 
talking about the growing chasin 
between the rich and the poor. Of course, 
they didn't follow that up with the prop- 
er corollary, that in order to correct that 
situation, what is required is the total 
uprooting of the capitalist system. 

Old radical 
DetroR 

+ 4- + 

Looking at the situation from here, it 
seems that Bush will win. My basis for 
that conclusion is the smashing of the 
Democrats in California, the interven- 
tion of Arnold Schwarzenegger against 
gay marriages, and the location of New 
York for the Republican convention. 
Given the close call in the last election, a 
Republican success in California would 
be sufficient to secure the defeat of the 
Democrats for a decade or more. Yet, 
even if the Democrats win, what will be 
the nature of that victory? In essence, 
the U.S. is and will continue to be a one- 
party Big Brother state. What then are 
we to do? We need to look at the advice of 
the Italian Marxist, Gramsci, who sug- 
gested that we should hope for the best 
but prepare for the worst. The only 
weapons we have are our thoughts andi 
words. Let's organize to use them well. 



• 

THE MIDDLE-EAST SCENE 

The recent Iranian election for the 
parliament has shattered any hope for 
reform in Iran. The disqualification of 
about 2,500 on charges of disloyalty to 
the supreme leader means the minority 
conservative group known as the Council! 
of Guardians has succeeded in closing 
the door on the aspirations of the Iran- 
ian masses for democracy. The masses 
have been brought face to face with the 
ruling clergy and can have no doubt that 
the reformist struggle of President 
Khatami has failed. What is also brought 
forward is the determination of the peo- 
ple to end the stage of unfreedom in 
Iran. 

Manet 

CaHfomta 

+ + + 

The rapprochement between India 
and Pakistan promised reduction of 
nuclear warfare threats. It is welcome 
because the region is such a flashpoint. 
But the danger of a potential Islamist 
takeover of control is real and shows the 
weakness of piecemeal reforms which 
lead only to further entrenchment of 
bureaucracy. It is why Marxist-Human- 
ism always shows the importance of the 
"two worlds" within each country. 

Observer 

Detroit 


LESBIAN & GAY MARRIAGE 

Our Governor Schwarzenegger is liv- 
ing up to his own caricature of a simple- 
minded body builder on steroids playing 
a cartoon character. Commenting on San 
Francisco issuing marriage licenses to 
gay and lesbian couples on "Meet the 
Press" he said: "All of a sudden we see 
riots, we see protests, we see people 
clashing. The next thing we know, there 
is injured or dead people." He echoed the 
handful of social conservatives who did 
protest, calling issuing licenses "anar- 
chy." 

Our neighbors who have lived toge- 
ther for years were part of the now thou- 
sands who got married in order to pub- 
licly declare their affection and commit- 
ment to each other. They joined hun- 
dreds of others to queue up in lines many 
blocks long waiting patiently for a 
chance to fill out forms for the marriage 
license bureau. If this is anarchy, I won- 
der what orderliness looks like. 

Neighbor 

California 

+ + + 

The atmosphere in the City Hall is so 
joyous with the over 3,800 gay and les- 
bian marriages so far that this is called 
"the Winter of Love" in San Francisco. 

Observer 
San Francisco 

• 

VANGUARDISM 

Congratulations on the demystifica- 
tion you are doing on the retrogressive 
nature of so-called progressive move- 
ments, which is articulated by elements 
of the vanguardists over here. The Left's 
flirtation with fundamentalism has 
damaged much political progression in 
the European Social Forum. The Left 
right now is unable to take a total view, 
let alone discuss human liberation. Glob- 
al Resistance as an organization is now 
politically defunct for that reason. 

George 

Britain 


KOSOVA DEBATED ANEW 

Together with my sub renewal, I 
enclose an article from another journal I 
subscribe to, New Unionist. It concerns 
the great power oil pipeline machina- 
tions in the Balkans. The reason I’m 
sending it to you is that in it the Kosova 
Liberation Army appears in the role of 
cat's paw to the U.S and British imperi- 
alists. I was surprised when some five 
years ago, you were promoting the KLA 
as the answer to the plight of the Alban- 
ian Kosovars. While your arguments 
were very logical, I found it hard to 
imagine these nationalists and bandits 
being the solution to any problem. Now it 
appears that they dwell in the same 
cesspool as the CIA, A1 Qaeda, the 
British secret service and other such 
agents of terror and imperialism. 

S.K. 

Massachusetts 

Editor's Note: There has never been 
any credibility to charges that the KLA 
was a tool of the CIA, Al Qaeda, or any 
other global terrorist network. The 
KLA — while it existed — was an armed 
movement that became recognized by the 
vast majority of Kosovars as their best 
defense against genocide. 

The U.S. State Department did charac- 
terize the KLA as a "terrorist" group, a 
term later adopted by some on the Left. 
Those leftists, including the New Union- 
ist, who promote this term have a lot to 
answer for. 

As we said at the time, "When the Left 
cannot even extend support to those fac- 
ing genocide, it has forsaken its ability to 
say anything meaningful about human 
liberation.. .Perhaps no event since the 
Hitler- Stalin Pact of 1939 has shown how 
total is the ideological pollution in the 
Left. " 

People can read for themselves our 
analyses of the situation in Kosova by 
ordering "Kosova: Writings from News & 
Letters, 1998-1999” for $3.50 from us. 
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TOTALITARIANISM 

Tom More's essay on "The fate of 
totalitarianism: Marxist-Humanism in 
conversation with Orwell, Sartre, and 
Adorno" (January-February N&L ) was 
difficult reading, but his gist was clear: 
a one-dimensional view of totalitarian- 
ism leads you to either tail-end Stalin or 
support U.S. imperialism, as does 
Orwell, who maintained the view that it 
cannot be fought. Raya Dunayevskaya 
opposed all forms of totalitarianism ear- 
lier than those other thinkers did, and 
always saw a pathway out in the mass 
struggles and aspirations for total free- 
dom. 

Dan B. 

Michigan 

■ * + ♦ 

In his essay, More asks a lot of ques- 
tions about Sartre and Adorno distanc- 
ing themselves from the actual move- 
ments of their day. He calls it a degen- 
erated form of "second negation." The 
way the dialectic can be truncated is 
made very clear in this article. A worker 
would appreciate seeing the way the 
Hegelian dialectic is not separated from 
everyday concerns of workers in their 
movement. Negation of the negation can 
be truncated in many different ways. 
Yet Marxism is Hegelianism, despite all 
the epigones. Marx tried to make that 
point in his writing. 

Htun Lin 
Oakland, Cal. 

+ + + 

More says that the absolute of capi- 
talism can't be separated from new 
beginnings coming from below.. ..He says 
that the subject is going to emerge. Yes, 
it will. But he leaves out the question: 
What happens after? The absolute as 
new beginning is based on asking that 
question. Why did Poland accept global- 
ized capitalism after Solidarity or the 
Iranians get stuck with a theocracy 
after their revolution? The absolute neg- 
ativity that is in the movement is not 
fully comprehended in what is new. I 
think Tom More fudges the question by 
adding "the standing possibility of ret- 
rogression notwithstanding." Instead of 
seeing the question of "What happens 
after?" — which we have to answer now 
before the revolution — explicitly within 
the movement from theory to practice 
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and our concept of the absolute. The 
ability "to hear the voices from below" 
and a "penetrating explanation of our 
current world-historic situation" is good 
but not good enough. The dynamite of 
the dialectic needs to be expressed in 
and for itself as the opposite to all forms 
of totality that hem us in. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
California 

+ + 4- 

HEARING WORKERS 

The article by Georgians on "Misery 
of health cuts" in the last issue was 
selected by the striking workers of Vons, 
when I showed them that issue of N&L, 
as the one which "says it like it is.” 
Workers always hear their own voices 
clearly when a writer speaks their lan- 
guage. 




Los Angeles 

+ ♦ + 

Our California Nurses Association 
dues were raised to fight a rival union, 
SEIU. I'm glad the two unions finally 
reached a "mutual cooper- 
ation agreement" as Htun 
Lin described it in his col- 
umn in the January-Feb- 
ruary issue. But wouldn't 
you think the money 
would now be used to give 
the union more of a pres- 
ence at the wards and clin- 
ics? That is not the case. 
We won the right to have 
quality of care monitored 
by our union, but the liai- 
son positions created to 
ensure it are spread too 
thin. The union either 
exists to fight for its mem- 
bers in the workplace or it is nothing. 

CNA nurse 
Oakland, Cal. 

+ + + 

At the Local 640 warehouse workers 
union meeting at East L.A. College, the 
workers have asked the union leaders to 
prepare the union to vote for a $10 sur- 
charge in union fees for the emergency 
fund, to be used in case they have to join 
the striking supermarket workers. 
While they say the new talks between 
the union and management are a hope- 
ful sign, they noted that the union has 


approved $1 million for house and rent 
payments for striking members. The 
striking supermarket workers need 
everyone’s support because they are 
really holding the line for all of us in our 
fight against the "free fall" of human 
conditions everywhere today. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

'MAD COW' & CAPITALISM 

The article on "mad cow disease” in 
the January-February N&L really 
brought out the way the capitalist food 
industry trues to turn animals into 
machines and treats them accordingly. 
But the sentence, "Disease is an unin- 
tended consequence of a system that 
disrupts natural cycles, subordinating 
everything to the drive for ever-expand- 
ing production," is misleading. Disease 
has always been part of the natural 
cycle: wolves prey on weak, sick caribou, 
feeding themselves and indirectly con- 
tributing to a healthier herd. Disease 
may kill off individuals but benefit a 
species, or harm one species but benefit 
the environment as a whole. Disease in 
the context of capitalism plays a very 
different role. I'd like to see Marxist- 
Humanists explore its ramifications in 
greater detail. The analysis of its com- 
modification can help us realize how 
totally capitalism perverts life on earth 
and how total is the needed uprooting. 

Susan Van Gelder 


+ + + 

WOMAN AS REASON 

The "Woman as Reason" column in 
the January-February issue was strik- 
ing in that the new constitution in 
Afghanistan challenges those that 
thought they knew what democracy 
meant. This new constitution denies 
rights to their own citizens, notably 
women. That was also the case with the 
U.S. constitution, which was based on a 
compromise that allowed slavery and 
gave slave owners the right to represent 
the slaves as three-fifths of a human 
being. The Afghan constitution comes 
from those whom the U.S. has armed, 
and who are now writing the meaning of 
democracy in Afghanistan as they see it. 
It makes it clear that the only genuine 
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support for democracy comes from the 
"second America" together with the "sec- 
ond Afghanistan." 

Women's libera bonist 
California 

+ + + 

I believe what is plaguing this coun- 
try now is that those in control are try- 
ing to restore the boundary between 
man and woman. Bush wants to make 
America a "man again" which I would 
interpret as making Americans brutal. 
The line between being a man and 
woman supposedly makes a man more 
"masculine" and a women more "femi- 
nine." But what does it mean that one of 
the U.S. troops being brought up on 
charges in Iraq for mistreatment of 
POWs is a woman? All being equally 
brutal is not what would make us all 
human. 

Correspondent 
Oakland, Cal. 

+ + + 

WHAT JUSTIFIES 
BUSH'S WAR? 

The N&L January-February lead 
analyzed well what the joy of the Iraqi 
masses at the capture of Hussein 
meant — and what it does not mean. 
Hussein's downfall cannot justify 
Bush's war on Iraq. Kevin Michaels 
showed just how phony Bush's attempt 
at justification is. His aura is wearing 
very thin. Deficit spending reveals the 
new state of U.S. imperialism, as it 
amasses capital from Europe and Asia. 

Longtime N&L supporter 
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Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 


Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $20 until April ($24.95 after) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s 
introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $14.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 
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on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy 8c the Needed American Revolution 

Special Both for $1 5, including postage. 


□ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 

Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
& Letters 1988-2002 $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 


$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya , $1.25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 


.374: postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60<t postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 

$5/year 

O Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, 1L 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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Indonesia continues its vicious oppression in Acheh 


Indonesia is continuing to kill, torture and imprison 
people in the province of Acheh, where martial law has 
been in effect since last May. Foreigners, journalists 
and humanitarian organizations are banned from 
Acheh, and the military abuses continue without wit- 
nesses. Anyone who opposes martial law is accused of 
being a member of the Free Acheh Movement (GAM), 
the guerrilla movement that is seeking independence. 

One activist there told me, "The government says 
Acheh is now safe, yet people disappear and get tor- 
tured every day." The commander-in- 
chief of the Indonesian military stated 
recently, "The main enemies of the 
military are human rights and democ- 
racy. So whoever opposes the military 
operation in Acheh is a separatist." 

MILITARY USES ANY MEANS 

Recently, the Indonesian Red Cross 
and the International Committee for 
the Red Cross were permitted back 
into Acheh. They were quickly infil- 
trated by the army and used to kill 
innocent civilians, particularly in 
East Acheh. The army even fortified 
ambulances and used them to con- 
duct military "sweeps" for guerrillas 
in the villages. The Red Cross has 
since withdrawn its workers again. 

As a result, many people in the vil- 
lages, forests and other remote areas are not getting 
any medical services at all. 

Indonesia has arrested and detained more than a 
thousand Achehnese on allegations that they support 
GAM. Almost all those arrested are civilians (actual 
GAM fighters are shot on sight), including community 
leaders, peaceful activists, family members of GAM 
fighters, and people who simply have the same name 


as GAM fighters. Many imams (religious leaders) in 
the villages are arrested for performing their duty to 
wash the dead bodies of GAM fighters. 

Over 500 of those arrested have been convicted of 
"crimes against the state" (makar). This includes vil- 
lagers who, when the military asks where GAM is hid- 
ing, say that they do not know, and shopkeepers who 
merely sold GAM some rice. Also convicted were the 
former negotiators for GAM, whom the government 
earlier engaged in peace talks — they got 11 to 15-year 
sentences; M. Nazar, student 
leader, four years for speaking 
at a rally; and Cut Nur Asikin, 
a woman community activist, 
11 years. Because of martial 
law, Nazar was not released 
Dec. 27 as the law required; 
instead, he became a hostage 
of the military. 

TRIALS, INTIMIDATION 

People arrested by the mili- 
tary are brought to military 
posts, investigated and charged 
by the military. Then the police 
pass the charges on to the civil- 
ian authorities, who prosecute 
them in sham trials. The vast 
| majority of those charged do 
^ not have lawyers; no one out- 
side the capital city can get a 
lawyer. Others have lawyers who are actually working 
for the prosecution and advise them to confess to being 
GAM, even though they are not, under the threat of get- 
ting heavier sentences if they do not confess. The few 
honest lawyers are subject to constant intimidation 
from the military, and are in physical danger while 
doing their jobs. One lawyer told me, "I want to visit the 


victims, but if I do, I become the victim." 

At the trials, some as short as 20 minutes, there is 
only one witness for the prosecution — the arresting 
military officer — and no witnesses for the defense. Peo- 
ple awaiting trial are routinely beaten with planks, or 
cut with knives and their wounds rubbed with alcohol 
and vinegar. One man in Lhok Seumawe was tortured 
to death and then hanged in his underwear; the police 
told the media he killed himself, but could not explain 
how he got the wounds and the rope. 

About 140 people who have been sentenced to three 
years or more have been transferred to notorious pris- 
ons in Java, far away from their homes and families. 
Without their families being notified, they are taken to 
Java in chains, some of them barefoot, and thrown into 
trucks. The military forces them to lie on the floor and 
sits on either side with their feet on the victims’ bodies. 
They are being sent all over Java and mixed in with 
the general prison population. In Ambarawa Prison in 
Central Java, all political prisoners from Acheh are tor- 
tured daily. One prisoner sent his family a message 
that he was fed only rice containing worms. Conditions 
are undoubtedly worse in Nusa Kambangan, an island 
prison for murderers, etc. 

BOB DOLE FRONTS FOR TORTURE 

The Indonesian government recently hired former 
presidential candidate Bob Dole as its lobbyist to cre- 
ate a better image for itself in the U.S. When BBC 
News atlked him about Acheh, he professed not to know 
there was any killing there, and when pressed, said, 
"Don’t sink the whole country because of a problem in 
one little place." 

Please send letters protesting martial law and 
human rights violations in Acheh to Indonesian Presi- 
dent Megawati Sukarnoputri, c/o Indonesian Embassy, 
2020 Massachusetts Ave. N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20036; Fax. (202) 775-5365, with a copy to Acheh Cen- 
ter, achehcenter@yahoo.com. Contact Acheh Center 
(717-343-1598) for information or to offer support. 

— Reyza Zain 


Chicago police killing of Carry! Hamilton 



CHICAGO— Darryl R.L. Hamilton, affectionately 
known as Man-Man to his family, friends and neigh- 
bors, was chased, then gunned down and murdered 
Tuesday, Dec. 2, 2003 at approximately 9:30 p.m. A 
Chicago Police Department Rookie-Probationary Offi- 
cer with less than one year active duty shot and killed 
Man-Man at 7000 South Dorchester Avenue. 

After being cornered on the side of Enrico Fermi Ele- 
mentary Schoolyard, 18-year old Darryl was shot nine 
times in cold blood, once in the right shoulder, seven 
times in the back, and one time in the back of the head. 
Eyewitnesses say the incident was captured on a sur- 
veillance camera mounted on the side of the school 
building. After the shooting Darryl was dragged, laid 
face down, a gun put under his body, bleeding and 
dying for more than an hour before a Fire Department 
ambulance arrived to pronounce him dead. 

Family members arrived at the scene and tried to 
approach Darryl but they were restrained and pre- 
vented from reaching him. After police promises to 
allow the family to see Darryl and get help for him 
were not kept, they became distraught and burst 
through the police line. 

Immediately Ms. Johnetta Davis, Mother Dorian 
Hamilton, and Darryl’s sister and 15-year old younger 
brother were handcuffed, arrested, and charged with 
disorderly conduct. They were thrown into the back of 
a police wagon and detained at the Cottage Grove 
police station until 1:30 a.m. Wednesday, Dec. 3 before 


any of them were released. 

Witnesses say that a group of white Chicago Police 
Department sergeants entered the school, set off the 
fire alarm, and ordered the custodianto open the door 
to the security office. He refused and later was ordered 
by an unknown Chicago Public School official to open 
the door for police. They removed the surveillance tape 
and viewed it as family, friends, and neighbors 
watched them through the school windows. They exit- 
ed the building with the tape in hand. 

After the Hamilton family complained on Jan. 10, 
their front door was burst down and their home 
stormed into and ransacked by 20 police officers. An 
uncle, Michael Hamilton, was attacked and arrested, 
and another uncle, Carl Hamilton, was attacked by 
officers at the Area 2 Third District Police Station. A 
gun was placed in his mouth, his tooth broken, and he 
too was then arrested. 

Ms. Bessie Hamilton, Darryl's grandmother, 
described the home invasion and physical mistreat- 
ment as the equivalent of rape. 

Please give this family and community your support 
by demanding justice for Darryl Hamilton, a victim of 
Chicago Police Department killer cops. Please call 
churches, elected officials, community leaders, organi- 
zations, ministers, and local social service agencies to 
aid and assist Darryl’s family. 

— Ms. Toni Stitti, Parent Advocate 
"For My Child" Organization 


In memory of Larry Damell Harper Jr. 


CHICAGO — Larry Darnell Harper Jr., 24, was killed in 
a robbery on Dec. 16, 2003. Larry is the son of Gwen- 
dolyn Hogan, whose husband Kelsey Hogan was killed 
in 1999 by an off-duty Cook County corrections officer. 
The disinterest and disrespect with which the Chicago 
Police Department treated Larry’s murder — not 
responding to calls from the family for assistance — 
demonstrates once again why the police are held in 
such low regard. 

At the Police Board hearing on Jan. 15, Larry’s 
fiance Patricia Streeter pointed out that she hadn’t 
been contacted by police detectives in the month since 
his killing. This is despite the fact that the killers had 
taken Larry’s wallet with his identification, his cell 
phone — upon which they or somebody called his 
home — and his house and car keys. As Patricia stated, 
"I don’t even know if it’s safe to go back to my house." 

Gwendolyn spoke at the meeting as well. She said, "I 
had to come here five years ago because an officer 
killed my husband. Now I have to be here again. I 
know who killed my husband. I don’t know who killed 
my son, but it is shameful that I have to come here to 
try to get you all to do your jobs." As often happens, the 
police had finally contacted the family on the day of the 
Police Board meeting. Perhaps they do that to spare 
themselves public embarassment. It only serves to 
make them look even worse. 

I attended the Memorial Service for Larry at First 
Corinthian M B. Church. Larry leaves behind five chil- 
dren. He and Patricia were to be married in April. As 
heartbreaking as it was, it was still wonderful to see 
the way hundreds of friends and community members 
turned out to honor him and to support his family in 
their moment of grief. Larry had clearly touched a lot 
of people with his humor — he seemed to have an end- 


less supply of jokes at the ready — his sense of style, 
and his essential humanity. 

It was also very moving to see how Gwen, in the 
midst of her own sorrow, was so intent on reaching out 
to the other people there who were facing the dangers 
of everyday life in Chicago. It is amazing that this 
woman who has lost so much still finds the strength to 
reach out to others, as she did at Larry’s service, and 
as she has at so many demonstrations over police bru- 
tality, Mumia Abu-Jamal, the war in Iraq. No one 
should have to be as strong as Gwen has had to be. 
More than sympathy, she deserves our gratitude and 
our renewed efforts to make this world a better place. 

— Gerard Emmett 


The Power 
of Negativity 
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"It never fails that, at momen- 
tous world historic turning 
points, it is very difficult to tell 
the difference between two 
types of twilight — whether one is 
first plunging into utter darkness 
or whether one has reached the 
end of a long night and is just at 
the moment before the dawn of 
a new day." 

— Raya Dunayevskaya, 

The Power of Negativity 


To order, see page 7. 
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(Continued from page 1) 

were emancipating themselves by destroying the plan- 
tation system of slave labor. 

Toussaint L’Ouverture, the future Governor General 
of Haiti, was at the “Wall of Fire” not as burner, but as 
a coachman who saved his master’s life. Indeed, Tous- 
saint’s spontaneous humanism during this bloody con- 
flict between Black slaves and their white masters who 
had tortured them in slavery was very, very rare. 

“Santhonax, one of the French commissioners, wrote 
in his diary: Toussaint is the real leader of the 
Negroes, and the white inhabitants, who have become 
reconciled, regard him as a friend... No personal vanity 
ever separates Toussaint from anyone else on the 
island. His whole mode of living is republican simplic- 
ity...’” (Mercer Cook, An Introduction to Haiti, p. 127). 

With poorly armed and untrained former slaves, 
Toussaint used guerrilla tactics to defeat the French 
and British troops in Haiti. The success of his tactics 
was appreciated even by enemy officers, one of whom 
said: “One never knows where his army is, what it sub- 
sists on, how he manages to recruit it, in what moun- 
tain fasitness he has hidden his supplies and his trea- 
sury. He, on the other hand, seems perfectly informed 
concerning everything that goes on in the enemy 
camp” (Cook’s An Introduction to Haiti, p. 126). 

FREE HAITI'S DILEMMA 

When Napoleon took power in 1799, Haiti was a 
colony of France only in name. Toussaint had taken 
over all the functions of government from French 
authorities. He selected seven white planters and three 
mulattoes to write a new Constitution that abolished 
slavery and made him the Governor General for life, 
having the power to appoint his successor. 

In addition to the abolition of slavery, Haiti’s new 
constitution “ordered all males from 14 to 55 years old 
to enroll in the militia, recognized Catholicism as the 
state religion, attempted to rescue the plantations 
from economic collapse and permitted the importation 
of blacks to augment the decimated population” 
(Thomas O. Ott, The Haitian Revolution, 1789-1804). 

The new constitution turned out to be the beginning 
of a plan to rebuild Haiti’s previous plantation econo- 
my and bring it back into the world market after the 
slaves had destroyed it by fire. Toussaint encouraged 
hundreds of emigre white planters to return by assur- 
ing them they would regain net profits from their land. 
The former Black slaves didn’t agree or submit to this 
new enslavement. They ran away and were brought 
back by Toussaint’s military forces. 

To reveal a retrogressive dimension in Haiti’s revo- 
lution may annoy some. But it did happen, and was 
bound to happen, when the social relations and pur- 
pose of the old society is still the goal of the new soci- 
ety. Haiti could not establish a new humanist society 
and yet still continue production of the same commodi- 
ties for the world market that the master class did 
before the revolution. Toussaint L’Ouverture died in 
prison in Jura, on the French-Swiss border, of exposure 
and. starvation in April 1803. The question that faced 
him, how to establish a new society in the face of the 
world market, is one we are still facing today. 
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There can be no better month than March, Women’s 
History Month, and International Women’s Day, March 
8, to see that women’s worldwide fight for freedom is 
one of the greatest challenges not only to degenerate 
capitalism, but to all obstacles standing in the way of a 
new human world. 

That is clear when we look at women’s struggle 
against politicalized religion be that Israeli and Pales- 
tinian women fighting Sharon; Muslim women fighting 
a politicalized fundamentalist Islam; or women in the 
U.S. fighting the likes of Pat Robertson, Jerry Falwell 
and their man in the White House, Bush, whose reign 
has been a disaster for women around the globe. 

It is clear when we see women’s multifaceted oppo- 
sition to war. Women were in the lead in the interna- 
tional as well as local protests against the U.S. inva- 
sion of Iraq — the largest anti-war movement in histo- 
ry Women were the vanguard in protesting the war in 
Afghanistan and continue fighting a U.S. policy that 
sacrifices women’s freedom for political expediency and 
capitalism’s inhuman direction. 


Lessons of lion 1979 

(Continued from page 4) 


Each revolution discloses something new and 
unique and challenging. The new in the Iranian Revo- 
lution reveals both new strength and new weakness. 
Surely the sustained mass mobilizations in so despotic 
a land, armed to the teeth and primed by Nixon since 
1972 to take over the U.S. policeman’s beat for the 
whole Middle East, was nothing short of a miracle, 
especially when you consider that the Shah extended 
that Great Illusion to believe he would be pivotal to the 
final confrontation between the two nuclear Titans: the 
U.S. and Russia. Moreover, they were so spontaneous 
that even the Left that always likes to take credit for 
vanguardism had to admit that not only were they not 
organized' by any party, but they seemed to be orga- 
nized by "nobody." 

Yet it would be wrong to think either that it was only 
spontaneity that was at work, or that "nobody" orga- 
nized it. Were it so, Khomeini, for whom one million 
poured out to welcome back, could not proceed so 
brazenly and so rapidly to try to saddle the Revolution 
with what he calls "Islamic Republic" and "Islamic 
moral code," and we already saw it at work not only 
against the women but against the lifestyle of a whole 
new generation of revolutionary youth who are the 
very heart of this revolution. 

Nor should we entertain any illusion about the 
"superiority" of the secular middle-class intellectuals 
who think that because they see Khomeini as "sym- 
bol," not philosopher of revolution, that some "greater 
intellectual" than he will win in the end. There is but 
one grain of truth in that pretension, and it concerns 
not intellectuals, but theory. There is no doubt that the 
great weakness of the movement now, and not only in 
Iran, is the lack of theory, a theory stemming from a 
philosophy of total liberation such as was and is 
Marx’s Humanism, his whole new continent of 
thought from the moment he broke from bour- 
geois society in 1843 until his death, 1883, that is 
to say, from his Humanist Essays through Capi- 
tal and the Paris Commune to his Ethnological 
Notebooks,... 

We have, after all, 62 additional years of experience, 
have seen Russia and China also become transformed 
into their opposite, with both vying for U.S. imperial- 
ism’s alliance! Surely we cannot behave as if nothing 
had happened in all. those decades of maturation, 
aborted revolutions as well as revolutions transformed 
into opposite.... 

Let us extend our solidarity to the embattled revolu- 
tionaries — the new generation of revolutionary stu- 
dents as well as workers; Women’s Liberationists as 
well as national minorities fighting for self-determina- 
tion. Let us extend the activities here to stop the inter- 
fering hand of U.S. imperialism hungering for oil and 
the strategic location for its nuclear global aim. 

The struggle continues. 

NOTES 

1. That this is not the first time Arafat helped stifle an ongo- 
ing revolution was seen clearest in Lebanon. See Political- 
'Philosophic Letter No. 6, August 1976, "Lebanon: The Test 
Not Only of the PLO but the Whole Left."* 

2. See "Under the Whip of the Counter-Revolution: Will the 
Revolution in Portugal Advance?", N&L, Jan.-Feb. 1976. 

3. See New York Times (3-11-79) which lists eight of the 
demands. 

4. See "Eyewitness report: Iran’s ongoing revolution" {N&L, 
March 1979) which further describes "the self-activity, self- 
organizing and creativity of the masses of the people." 

5. Some in the Arab world were so desperate about ever ridding 
themselves of Western imperialism that they couldn’t resist 
even Hitler’s blandishments. See "U.S. and Russia Enter Mid- 
dle-East Cockpit," by Raya Dunayevskaya ( News & Letters, 
Detroit).* Lucien Rey, in "Persia in Perspective" (New Left 
Review, Summer 1963) rightly calls attention to the fact that 
there is a "counter-revolutionary anti-imperialism." 

6. See the Editorial "Egypt-Israel: U.S. Imperialism’s Middle- 
East Outpost" (N&L, April 1979). 


* Available in Marxist-Humanist Writings on the Middle East 
(Chicago: News and Letters, 2003) — Editor. 
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struggle for freedom 


The search for women’s history has always 
been about what our past can tell us about how 
to fight back today. Women’s voices are now 
heard more clearly. Through much agitation, 
they have created new departments in human 
rights organizations like Human Rights Watch 
that focus on and publicize violations of women’s 
rights as they attempt to deepen what "human 
rights" means. 

The dialectics of liberation reveal the reality that 
women refuse to be victims, 
they fight back in creative ways 
that point to new human rela- 
tions. For example: women in 
Sri Lanka did what their lead- 
ers couldn’t when Sinhala 
women worked with Tamil 
women, speaking in one voice 
against violence and rape. 

We recorded in the pages of 
N&L how women in Serbia 
risked their lives in reaching out 
to their sisters in Bosnia, and 
later in Kosova, and vice versa. 

And recently, women in Iraq — 

Kurdish and Arab, Sunni and 
Shia Muslim, and Christian — demonstrated against the 
U.S.-appointed Iraqi Governing Council’s introduction of 
Resolution 137, and won repeal of the Resolution which 
would have replaced existing civil law with Islamic law, 
Sharia, thus stripping women of the rights they fought for 
and won in Iraq decades ago. The struggle will continue, 
for women lost the fight for a 40% representation in the 
future national assembly. The new constitution provides 
only 25%, though women are in the majority in Iraq. 

All of these struggles overlap and bring into view 
other questions such as rape as a weapon of war; rape 
within the U.S. military (including U.S. soldiers in Iraq 
raping women soldiers and Iraqi women); prostitution 
and the trafficking of women and children; outright 
slavery, both sexual and labor; the feminization of 
poverty, which is now a global phenomenon; and the 
sexual politics of AIDS. The fact that we know about 
each of these horrors has to do with women’s revolu- 
tionary agitation; and in each case, women fight back. 

Women resist under the most dire circum- 
stances. Nawal El-Saadawi pointed out at the 
World Social Forum that women’s resistance 
means fighting those who try to prevent women 
from thinking, organizing, "or seeking ways to 
resist." Weapons used to keep women down 
include "The repeated banning of books and arti- 
cles, TV programs discussing the situation of 


women, criticizing religious fundamentalist 
thought, exposing patriarchal values and prac- 
tices, extolling...real democracy...or defending 
the rights of women." "Hence," she points out, 
"the accusations of apostasy, the threats of assas- 
sination and the campaigns of character assassi- 
nation launched against activists...who dare to 
defend the rights of women." 

What El-Saadawi describes is what Iraqi feminist 
Yanar Mohammed is experiencing and why supporting 
her is so crucial (see page 2). 
Women in different countries 
are living under fascism, 
where speaking out for 
women’s rights, or trying to 
live a human life, is an invita- 
tion for a prison sentence, a 
beating, or death. That is also 
why the cause of the Revolu- 
tionary' Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan 
(RAWA) demands our sup- 
port. 

Despite dire circumstances 
RAWA survives as an organi- 
zation. Their condemnation of 
all sides in Afghanistan is unbending. They say of the U.S. 
war that was supposedly to liberate them: "Under the Tal- 
iban, if a woman went to market and showed an inch of 
flesh she would have been flogged; now she’s raped." 
Karzai's government "has done nothing for women." 
Their critique of cultural relativists is devastating: "Fem- 
inism does not need to be imported; it has already taken 
root in Afghanistan. Long before the U.S. bombing, pro- 
gressive organizations were trying to establish freedom, 
democracy, secularism and women’s rights." 

The maturity of women’s struggles in 2004 shows 
that Marx was right when he wrote in his Economic- 
Philosophic Manuscripts of 1844 that "on the basis of 
[the man/woman relation] we can judge the whole 
stage of the development of humanity." Marx wasn’t 
only exposing the alienations, frustrations, and 
exploitation of capitalism; to him the man/woman rela- 
tionship showed how total a revolution was needed. 

What women are struggling against — from Bush’s 
attack on women’s control of our own bodies to reli- 
gious fundamentalism’s attempt to push women back 
into the dark ages — reveals the retrogressive times we 
face. But this has not stopped women from -fighting for 
freedom, it has only deepened their struggle. In that 
struggle for freedom, for new human relations, a 
glimpse of the new society that is our goal is revealed. 



Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan celebrate International Women's 
Day in 1999. 


Prison journalists punished for exposing truth 


Prison administrators in two states have disciplined 
convicts whose reports of adverse prison conditions 
were published in national magazines and newspa- 
pers. In Texas and Florida, state prison officials 
charged prisoners with "establishing and/or operating 
an unauthorized business enterprise" when they wrote 
articles for publication in newspapers and magazines 
and got paid for doing it. 

On March 18, 2003, a Texas prison disciplinary com- 
mittee found William B. Sores guilty of operating a 
business from the John. M. Wynne State Prison in 
Huntsville. Sorens’ "business" was writing magazine 
stories for pay 

The effect of the disciplinary committee’s ruling was 
to extend Sorens’ first possible release date from 
December 2005 to December 2006. "I was, in effect, sen- 
tenced to one year for writing," said Sorens who is serv- 
ing a 60-year sentence. 

Sorens had written "Hardcore Hate," a story about 
racial hatred among Texas prisoners. His story ran in 
Playboy in 2001. Earlier this year, Sorens sold a story 
about prison censorship to another national magazine. 
Sorens also writes for Straws in the Wind, a semi-month- 
ly newsletter published by Rev. Lloyd Palmer of Albert 
Lea, Minn. "Occasionally, I’ll send him $25 or something 
for postage or writing materials," Palmer said. 

RETALIATION 

In Florida, state prisoner David Reutter was charged 
with "running a business" after he sold a story about 
the dismal conditions in a Florida state prison. In 1993, 
Reutter was a prisoner at Florida’s Glades Correction- 
al Institution, a dilapidated facility built in 1934 near 
the Everglades. Reutter complained that the prison 
was overcrowded, infested with rats, and in need of 
repairs — the windows were broken, screens ripped out, 
electrical wiring was exposed, the roof leaked, and raw 
sewage accumulated beneath one dormitory building. 

After submitting complaints and grievances which 


(Continued from page 1) 

helicopter. Machine guns killed at least four workers 
and injured 40. 

The fact is that all factions in the Islamic regim e are 
not going to tolerate struggles against the establish- 
ment, and people are aware of that. The people’s disil- 
lusionment with the Islamic Republic is a big step 
toward change. Now support for the next stage of Iran- 
ian struggles for freedom and independence is crucial.. 


prison officials ignored, Reutter filed a lawsuit. On 
June 5, 2002, without admitting wrongdoing, the state 
of Florida agreed to settle the lawsuit and pay Reutter 
$3,000. 

Reutter, who remains imprisoned in Florida, then 
wrote the Glades story which appeared in the April 
2003 issue of Prison Legal News, a monthly magazine 
based in Seattle. (The magazine pays its prisoner-writ- 
ers the picayune sum of $10 for stories such as Ren- 
ter's.) Thereafter, Florida prison officials charged and 
convicted Reutter of running a business by writing and 
selling news stories. He was sentenced to 90 days of 
solitary confinement and forfeiture of 45 days good 
conduct time. 

After Prison Legal News’ editor arranged for an 
attorney to handle Reutter’s challenge to the discipli- 
nary conviction, Florida prison officials retaliated by 
barring distribution of incoming issues of the publica- 
tion to all subscribers in the state’s prisons. 

In June 2002, the federal courts released Texas pris- 
ons from 29 years of oversight. Unfettered by federal 
control, Texas prison officials quickly took steps to 
limit the prisoners’ ability to communicate. Previous- 
ly, Texas prisoners were allowed to purchase typewrit- 
ers and rudimentary word processors through prison 
stores. Now such sales are forbidden. 

NEW RESTRICTIONS 

Previously Texas prisoners who had purchased a 
word processor or typewriter were allowed to send the 
unit out for repairs when needed. Now prisoners may 
send out the unit for repairs but prison rules forbid the 
repair ship to return the unit to the prisoner. 

Previously the 150,000 Texas prisoners were allowed 
to correspond with other prisoners. Now the new cor- 
respondence rules forbid prisoner-to-prisoner corre- 
spondence even when the purpose of the correspon- 
dence is to formulate relief from oppressive conditions 
of confinement. 

Previously Texas prisoners were allowed to purchase 
as many postage stamps as needed to send their letters 
to family and friends and to send their legal papers to 
their attorneys and the courts. Now new rules drasti- 
cally limit the number of postage stamps a prison may 
purchase and possess. 

The Reutter and Sorens matters provide clear evi- 
dence of the increasingly oppressive mindset of prison 
administrators. Texas officials, never willing to admit 
they made a mistake, say they will defend Soren’s dis- 
ciplinary conviction even if the case goes to court. 

— C. C. Simmons 
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(Continued from page 1) 

Bush administration’s national security team in Janu- 
ary 2001 hatched the invasion of Iraq. 

Confident of his ruse during the buildup to the inva- 
sion, Bush told the country that “facing clear evidence 
of peril, we cannot wait for the final proof — the smok- 
ing gun — that would come in the form of a mushroom 
cloud.” Three days before hostilities on March 20 of last 
year, he asserted that “intelligence gathered by this 
and other governments leaves no doubt, that the Iraq 
regime continues to possess and conceal some of the 
most lethal weapons ever devised.” Even the elitist 
Bush can’t expect the public to forget these declara- 
tions — so they were reinterpreted. Bad intelligence 
was supposedly behind those words. 

The truth is, according to one former CIA analyst, 
the decision to invade Iraq did not rest on information 
from the CIA because no reliable 
information was available to jus- 
tify a claim about weapons of 
mass destruction. In the service 
of counterrevolution, an agency 
like the CIA can render whatev- 
er “truth” its master wants. So 
when, in August 2002, Vice Pres- 
ident Cheney referred to intelli- 
gence from the spring, intelli- 
gence that did not exist, his lap 
dog at the agency George Tenet 
produced the evidence needed, 
postdated back to the spring of 
that year. 

Now that weapons of mass 
destruction have not material- 
ized during a year of occupation, 

Bush has resorted to broad 
statements about “weapons of 
mass destruction-related pro- 
gram activities.” These were 
debunked by David Kay. Upon 
resigning as Bush’s chief 
weapons inspector in Iraq at the 
end of January, he expressed his 
conviction that “there were not 

large stockpiles of newly produced weapons of mass 
destruction” nor “the people, the documents or the 
physical plants that you would expect to find if the pro- 
duction was going on” (New York Times, 1/26/04). The 
administration chose not to slander Kay, but to blame 
the CIA. Secretary Powell, again in a fit of naivete, 
said, after Kay’s report, that he would probably dot 
have supported the war had he known the facts. The 
uproar that followed forced Powell the next day to say 
that he still believed the war to be justified. 

Bush, above all else, does not want Iraq to be an elec- 
tion issue, which is why there is dogged determination 
to stick to the impossible and to turn over the govern- 
ment to Iraqis by the end of June. (See “Our Life and 
Times,” page 12.) It is also why the commission 
appointed by Bush to investigate intelligence failures 
(itself a distortion since his people suppressed the 
unsupportive intelligence) is not to report until next 
year, after the election. 

ECONOMICS OF FEAR 

Amidst the lying, a poll by CNN-Time revealed that 
only 4'4% of the people said that Bush could be trusted. 
Other polls showed that John Kerry would overwhelm- 
ingly defeat Bush if the election were held today. But 
Bush has an election war chest of $150 million that is 
just beginning to be tapped to dissemble and obscure. 
There’s a lot to obscure besides the lies about Iraq, for 
instance about the economy. 

Bush's $2.4 trillion budget has a record $521 billion 
in deficits — and this does not include another $60- bil- 
lion projected to cover costs of the Iraq war. The trade 
deficit last year totaled $490 billion, so huge that the 
International Monetary Fund warned it could destabi- 
lize the entire world economy. 

Runaway jobs and automation have led, since Bush 
took office, to over three million jobs lost, the longest 
sustained job loss since the Great Depression. His tax 
plan, which redistributed more wealth to the rich, and 
low interest rates were, according to Bush, going to add 
510,000 new jobs, plus one million more expected dur- 
ing the economic recovery. Instead a paltry 221,000 
jobs have been created since June. 

Both the job outsourcing and speed-up of the 
remaining work force raised productivity. The huge 
and constant layoffs in the last three years, which are 
still continuing, created such fear in workers that they 
drove themselves to do the work required, often work- 
ing 16-hour days. The results are now showing up in 
medical records with a skyrocketing epidemic of stress 
and depression cases. 

Looking beyond the term of one Republican presi- 
dent, the deep, intractable problems in capitalism are 
apparent, and those problems show up most harshly in 
the lives of Black workers and their families. Black 
family income compared to white fell between 1968 
and 2002, from 60% to 58%. And Black unemployment 
is twice that of white, a wider gap than in 1972. One in 
nine African Americans cannot find work. Where the 
gaps are narrowing, the pace of improvement is so slow 
that parity lies a generation or more away. 

Furthermore the working poor (or one in four work- 
ers) are staffing the low- wage jobs abounding in the 
new economy, and they are motivated mostly by fear of 
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getting fired for being late, staying in the bathroom too 
long, or missing work to stay home with a sick child. In 
sum, capitalism is failing to meet people’s needs. 

A great hue and cry went up when N. Gregory 
Mankiw, chairman of the Council of Economic Advisers, 
stated that in the long run the outsourcing of jobs, and 
the misery accompanying it, was a good thing for the 
economy. But the fact is that it is good for capitalist eco- 
nomics because it serves capital. What must be under- 
stood is that capital has but one function — to reproduce 
itself. It does not care one whit for human beings. It lives 
for the bottom line, and the bottom line only. 

WHO SPEAKS FOR US? 

So who speaks for those being ground up by mori- 
bund, globalized capitalism? And who is willing to take 
on Bush’s lies? Both Kerry, the likely nominee, and 
Edwards voted to go to war a year ago, and unfortu- 
nately a few weeks into the pri- 
mary season the field of debate 
has been narrowed to a ques- 
tion of who holds the best mili- 
tarist credentials. Kerry the 
combat Naval officer in Viet- 
nam has blocked out Kerry the 
spokesman for Vietnam Veter- 
ans Against the War in the 
1970s. But the enthusiasm for 
the Dean anti-war stance 
among youth as well as the 
mammoth global anti-war 
mobilization, also of a year ago, 
are helping to maintain focus 
on Bush’s lies. 

Against the public’s unwill- 
ingness to forget the lies, chan- 
neling the debate has been the 
responsibility of corporate 
media, the same press that had 
a hard time finding the five or 
six million around the world 
who marched against the war a 
year ago. The press’s pursuit of 
Bush’s Air National Guard 
records, to verify whether he 
was a Good Ole Boy or a privileged draft dodger, has 
served as a crafty detour away from a debate on the 
perils of militarism as a national policy. The handling 
of the Dean campaign is another example of a prejudi- 
cial capitalist press. Following a poor showing in Iowa, 
the networks repeated ad nauseam the scenes of Dean 
exhorting his campaign staff rock concert-style. 
Attached were inferences and commentary alleging 
instability in the strongest anti-war candidate. 

If the media seems right-wing friendly, it shouldn’t 
‘be surprising. Through media consolidation, out of 
dozens of outlets, there are now only six, and a simple 
listing of them will show the unceasing monopolistic 
trend. They are Viacom-CBS-MTV; Murdoch-Fox TV- 
Harper Collins- Weekly Standard-New York Post-Lon- 
don Times-Direct TV; GE-NBC-Universal-Vivendi; 
Time-Wamer-CNN-AOL; Disney-ABC-ESPN and the 
largest, Comcast, which in Philadelphia also owns a 
baseball team, a stadium and the cable sports channel. 

A lock on the press should be troubling. In recent 
years, national election campaigns have exposed total- 
itarian impulses. Ominous signs have appeared again. 
The USA PATRIOT Act paints dissent with the brush 
of terrorism, and the Attorney General hopes to use it 
to stifle resistance to Bush’s policy of permanent war. 
Government surveillance and repression of social jus- 
tice activists has been on the rise. 

Federal authorities sought testimonies and records, 
including names, from an anti-war conference in 
November put on by students at Drake University in 
Des Moines, Iowa. Twelve people were arrested the next 
day in an associated, non-violent protest to “Stop the 
Occupation! Bring the Iowa Guard Home!” at Camp 
Dodge. The campus chapter of the National Lawyers 
Guild which hosted the event was targeted as well. A 
gag order prevented university employees from dis- 
cussing the investigation. A storm of protest compelled 
withdrawal of the grand jury subpoenas on Feb. 10. 

Ground gained 

NEW YORK — The New York State unemployment 
insurance appeals board was ordered by the state's 
Labor Department's , top lawyer, Jerome Tracy; to 
reverse a two-year-old ruling. The ruling had barred 
jobless benefits to gays invovled in long-term rela- 
tionships, who quit their jobs to stay with partners 
who obtain out-of-state work. 

Many believe the policy reversal was influenced 
by the Empire State Pride Agenda Advocacy Group 
pressuring Governor Fataki. 

Reversal of the policy will award a lesbian $3,500 
who two years ago quit her Rochester job to follow 
her partner who had landed a "prestigious" comput- 
er position m Virginia. ... 

The new policy does require "prooF of a long-term 
committed relationship such as jointly purchases 
residences, shared living expenses, bonds , and 
accounts, or life insurance policies. 

The litigation director of the ACLU for Lesbian and 
gay rights commended the "progressiveness" of New 
York State as it “has recognized a broader and more 
- functional definition of family." Shcfla t 


“Once again, protesters throughout America are 
being watched, often by police who are supposed to be 
investigating terrorism,” writes Michelle Goldberg in 
Salon.com- “Civil disobedience.... is being treated as 
terrorism’s cousin and the government claims to be jus- 
tified in infiltrating any meeting where it’s even dis- 
cussed.” Joint Terrorism Task Forces have been 
deployed nationwide to involve local police in spying on 
citizens (2/11/04, “Outlawing Dissent”). 

Despite the intimidation, the movement to dump 
Bush may actually grow into a majority of votes going 
to Kerry on Nov. 2. But given the history of Republi- 
cans from Nixon to Bush, don’t count on victory for the 
Democrats. Missed in the angst of the 2000 Florida 
election recount was the disenfranchisement of 90,000 
registered voters well before election day, under the 
presumption they were ineligible former felons. In fact, 
few were, but most were African American or Democrat 
(6/20/03, Sandeep S. Stwal, Infernalpress.com ). 

Less well known is a Caltech-MIT Voting Technolo- 
gy Project report that some 1.5 million presidential 
votes were not recorded in 2000 because of problems 
with voting machines. Worst of all, the computers and 
programs of the same high-tech firm with a right-wing 
management that selectively purged the rolls in Flori- 
da will manage lists of registered voters and count 
their votes in states across the country this November. 

CRACK5 

Hiding the truth is a kind of lie. Ever since the 1991 
Gulf War, the arrival of soldiers killed in combat has 
been blocked to the media. Protecting grieving families 
is the excuse, but more and more their pain is turning 
against the administration. 

One grieving mother, Sue Niederer, wrote an open 
letter to Bush after the death of her son, Seth Dvorin, 
in Iraq in February. She complained, "Seth died for 
President Bush's personal vendetta,.. Bush put us 
where we should never have been. Were not even in a 
declared war." She also condemned the Army for reck- 
lessly assigning Dvorin to disarm the bomb which 
killed him (2/12/04, Hopewell Valley News). Military 
Families Speak Out, with mothers’ voices prominent, 
publishes criticism of Bush’s invasion of Iraq, coordi- 
nates activities and trades information on its website 
(mfso.org), as does Veterans Against The Iraq War 
(vaiw.org). 

Such sentiments of military family members are of 
deep concern to Bush, especially since they became pub- 
lic on the eve of the first anniversary of the start of the 
war. They also pose a challenge to activists involved in 
the upcoming day of protest on the anniversary of the 
beginning of the invasion of Iraq, March 20. What kind 
of a movement can be a unifying force between veterans 
and their families against the war, the unemployed and 
working poor, and gay and lesbians? 

Scapegoating gays and lesbians by banning mar- 
riage means taking away more than 1,000 federal 
rights, benefits and responsibilities under law, along 
with hundreds of state-level rights and protections. 
The government uses the legal recognition of civil mar- 
riage to grant these rights, which include Social Secu- 
rity surviivor benefits, hospital visitation rights and the 
ability to inherit a spouse's property without being 
taxed. 

It isn’t that gay and lesbian unions are only now 
becoming visible with the Massachusetts Supreme 
Court decision legalizing gay marriages and the surge 
of marriages in San Francisco, Chicago and elsewhere. 
There are gay and lesbian families in every county of 
the U.S. and a million children are being raised by gay, 
lesbian, bisexual or transgendered — and loving — 
adults. Indeed being “out” means that a newer concept 
of freedom was fought for and is in full view. Seeing 
everydayness in different sexual orientations removes 
a lever of power from the religious fundamentalists as 
well. “The more discussion there, is and visibility there 
is for gay people, the better for all the legal injustices 
that we’re experienced,” explained a lesbian activist. 
“As people know us better, there’s less discomfort.” 

The decrepit stage of capitalism is coming into bet- 
ter view by the day. September 11, 2001 undermined 
the momentum of the movement against anti-global- 
ized capitalism, for decent jobs, and for new human 
relationships; they have not gone away because the 
conditions that summons them have only worsened. 
What’s left for the bourgeois leaders is to artfully prop- 
agate a social ideology to disarm revolutionary impuls- 
es which! otherwise are ready fight for new, human 
relations. 4 
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YOUTH 


Israel's 'refuseniks' break new ground 


by Brown Douglas 


When you even try to scratch the surface of the 
multi-faceted problems — theoretical and practical — of 
Israel/Palestine, you are barraged with the negativity 
and hopelessness that surrounds the topic. But in all 
negativity, there is a hope for forward movement, and 
that hope is imbedded within the human Subject to 
overcome the contradictions and prove that "freedom is 
the essence of man," like Karl Marx said. 

1,248 is the magic number. That is the number of 
Israelis, most of them young, that so far have in one 
way or another refused to serve the murderous occu- 
pation that is wreaking havoc on the hearts and minds, 
not to mention lives and homes, of all Israeli and Pales- 
tinian society, and the world. 

These Israelis have spawned the refusenik move- 
ment, a movement that only shows signs of growing 
stronger despite the repression coming from within the 
Israeli ruling class, and the fact that most refuseniks 
find themselves sentenced to military prison for some- 
times undetermined sentences. 

SELECTIVE REFUSAL 

This is a unique movement that can’t be put in any 
specific pre-existing category of conscientious objec- 
tion. The overwhelming majority of the refuseniks 
claim no ideology of pacifism or religious belief against 
military service. One of the most well organized 
refusenik-support organizations, Yesh Gvul (There is a 
limit!), describes this uniquely Israeli movement that 
"stresses the right and duty of every soldier to scruti- 
nize the orders he receives, and reject duties he finds 
morally or politically repugnant. 

"Unlike pacifism or conscientious objection, selective 
refusal recognizes circumstances when force is legiti- 
mate, as in defense against external aggression, or in 
pursuit of national liberation from foreign tyranny. But 
it rejects the abuse of military might for unworthy 
ends, such as wars of aggression, or violent subjugation 
of a civilian population." 

The range of groups is broad, from Shministim (high 
school) youth refuseniks, to self-described feminist 
women and men of New Profile, to Courage to Refuse 
which was founded by officers and soldiers (some of 
them highly decorated) of the Israeli Defense Forces 
(IDF). One would be hard pressed to find a sector of 
Israeli society that doesn’t contain an element of resis- 
tance to occupation. 

DISCUSSION IS BLOCKED 

Finding hope in the human Subject isn’t very popu- 
lar these days, especially when you talk about 
Israel/Palestine. In a recent forum on the University of 


Memphis campus two speakers gave their view of the 
underlying problems blocking the way to peace, and the 
crowd of about 200 erupted and basically left no room 
for anyone’s opinion to be heard. Only one person tried 
to ask about forces that could point the way towards a 
solution. The attempted answer was quickly subsumed 
by screaming accusations from the audience, reinforc- 
ing everyone’s fears and disillusionment towards the 
situation. 

Oakland youth protest 
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OAKLAND, CAL.— Three students from the School of 
Social Justice and Community Development, an alter- 
native high school in Oakland, addressed a rally on 
Feb. 26 calling for an investigation of the police officers 
who detained them on Feb. 20 during their off-campus 
lunch. They were illegally searched, threatened with 
physical violence, and subjected to racial slurs by white 
officers. When the teachers asked why their students 
were being detained, officer Glover stated sarcastically 
"under reasonable suspicion of being Black." 

At the rally Arsenio Johnson said he can’t walk 
down the street without being harassed by the police. 
Derrick Taylor said he felt terrorized by officer 
McGuinn, who repeatedly searched the genital area of 
at least one student. John Barclay said he does not feel 
safe anymore. He said, "We are intelligent, we’re try- 
ing to do something with our lives. We do not deserve 
this. — Urszula Wislanka 


NY left institution purges Capital teacher 


NEW YORK — On Feb. 9, the Brecht Forum informed 
the teacher of its course on "Capital, Marx's Capital 
and Alternatives to Capital," Andrew Kliman, that it 
does not want him to teach there in the future, and that 
it "would not object" to his leaving before the current 
course was over. The expulsion letter came in response 
to Kliman's and the class' complaints that the Brecht 
substantively rewrote the course announcement with- 
out his knowledge or consent. The Brecht's version of 
the announcement hid the fact that the course is a 
seminar on Capital and, without permission, identified 
him as having written for News & Letters. 

"Such numerous and important changes are by* no 
means 'purely stylistic,' as the Brecht claims," Kliman 
said. "I have never before had text substantially 
altered like this without consultation. I've never even 
heard of such a case before. The Brecht has shown itself 
to be a petty, sectarian institution utterly lacking in 
intellectual integrity." 

Kliman had been teaching for a sixth term at the 
Brecht to an unusually large class of 23. The course has 
resumed at another location. 

Teachers at the Brecht Forum, a 28-year-old New 
York City left educational institution, are not paid. The 
purged seminar leader is a widely published Marxist- 
Humanist theorist whose writings have clashed with 
established "Marxist" economics. He and others have 
refuted "Marxist" economists' alleged proofs of Marx's 
internal inconsistency. 

What was Kliman's crime that merited expulsion? 
Only that he and the class objected to the Brecht re- 
writing the course description and Kliman's biography 
without his knowledge and consent for its catalogue, 
website, e-mail and flyers. The Brecht did this not once, 
but twice. The rewriting, which disguised the fact that 
the course was a course on Capital, undoubtedly served 
to reduce enrollment. 

Although the Brecht claimed the changes were "styl- 
istic,” it is known that the administration dislikes Kli- 
man's work and politics. One student reported from 
personal conversations that leaders of the Brecht were 
"out to get" him. During another discussion of the 
rewriting problem, an influential person at the Brecht 
complained about Kliman's "idealism" and expressed 
disagreement with his recently published "Marx's Con- 
cept of Intrinsic Value." 

The three-term seminar emerged out of Kliman's 
Brecht course on Capital Vols. 2 and 3. He and several 
students co-wrote the new course's description. Acting 
on its own, the Brecht changed the course title to "Four 
Questions" and removed several points in the descrip- 


tion, actions that disguised the fact that the course con- 
sists primarily of a close reading of Vol. 1. In addition, 
Kliman's biography was changed by removing refer- 
ences to his prior Brecht teaching, dropping some of his 
publications, and adding that he had published in 
News & Letters. 

When this happened last fall, Kliman objected private- 
ly, and the Brecht sent out the correct version of the 
course description to its email list. Yet wjien the winter 
publicity appeared, the description had again been modi- 
fied, and the- Brecht's rewrite of Kliman's bio again 
replaced his own. This occurred even though he had asked 
the Brecht not to alter the text without his permission. 

Kliman and the class then requested a correction, an 
apology, and assurance that such re-writing would not 
occur again. The Brecht's executive director, Liz 
Mestres, not only refused, but insisted she has a right 
to make changes to course announcements without the 
knowledge and consent of their authors, even when the 
changes are additions that disclose teachers, supposed 
political associations. As one student said, "There is lit- 
tle doubt that Mestres made this identification to scare 
off prospective students." 

Brecht administrators faulted Kliman for discussing 
the matter with the class; they interrupted two class 
meetings by shouting at him when the matter was 
being discussed. Several students sent letters to the 
Brecht objecting to its rewriting without permission. 
Another objected to the idea that such matters should 
be kept from the class. Kliman's several attempts to 
discuss the matter with Mestres were rebuffed. 

Many class members think the issues at stake are 
fairly simple: no school has a right to rewrite course 
descriptions and bios without consultation; the class 
has a right to present its project as it sees fit; no insti- 
tution has the right to publish teachers' supposed affil- 
iations without permission. Yet some class members 
held that a left institution should not be challenged, 
even if it suppresses other leftists, in order to maintain 
"unity"-even when changing its practices would not 
harm the institution in any way. 

Another student countered that "Only through rea- 
soned debate can leftists work out differences and 
problems and figure out how best to fight. That is, the 
tactic of suppressing dissenting views is not only wrong 
'in principle,' but produces backward movement, not 
forward. By debating and developing ideas now about 
what non-capitalism means, we are helping the move- 
ment go forward toward that goal. The process we are 
engaged in is the very opposite of suppressing dissent." 

— Seminar participants 


Why is the reaching out for a new reality and new 
answers to old questions so many times just a mere, 
footnote? It seems to me that something lacking in the 
discussion is the idea that humanity can break from an 
endless cycle of violence, repression, and terror. 
Because we sometimes blind ourselves to the new, it’s • 
common to get caught up in easy solutions, like "it’s 
Zionism’s fault" (most of the time not even knowing 
what exactly Zionism is), or even a non-solution like 
"it’s always been like this and will continue because it’s 
all about religion, or opposing civilizations, or East vs. 
West." Said another way, we’re pretty good at finding 
things to criticize but not the other side of that coin, 
pointing towards a solution by using our solidarity and 
creativity. 

The refuseniks are, on the other hand, through their 
highly spontaneous and idealistic actions, saying that 
there is a way forward. But saying that all "valid" 
resistance is embedded in them would be missing the 
point because, of course, you have a whole generation 
of Palestinian youth showing broad resistance to occu- 
pation. Also not to be ignored are the young resisters 
from the U.S. and other countries, like Rachel Corrie, 
who put their lives on the line to put an international 
face on self-determination. 

We can’t separate any of these forces from the ideas 
that are imbedded in the resisters' activity. The second 
negation, the forward movement that begins by saying 
no to an oppressive situation is the only way to advance 
the struggle against all forms of oppression. If we can 
start using those ideas as the jumping-off point of our 
solidarity with the refuseniks, maybe we can forge a 
movement that challenges all of the half-way houses 
and the "roadmaps" to end up with full, real freedom. 

Support the refuseniks at yeshgvul.org. 


Chicago Social Forum 

CHICAGO — Activists from a variety of movements 
gathered at a high school here on Jan. 31 to participate 
in a conference modeled on the series of anti-globaliza- 
tion events known as the World Social Forum. The 
Chicago event was timed to coincide with the most 
recent World Social Forum, held in Mumbai, India, the 
first to be held in a location other than the forum’s 
birthplace of Porto Alegre, Brazil. 

The daylong schedule of well-attended discussions 
on the anti-war movement, the global economy and 
other topics was primarily organized by the American 
Friends Service Committee. Plenary sessions featured 
talks by healthcare activist Dr. Quentin Young, Njoki 
Njehu of the IMF reform organization 50 Years is 
Enough Network, and other local speakers. 

While several attendees and speakers had just 
returned from the World Social Forum, it was not clear 
exactly what relationship the Chicago event had to the 
Mumbai gathering. This ambiguity may reflect that of 
the social forum movement as a whole, which, while still 
possessing some momentum, seems to be struggling to 
find direction between big NGO politics, electoral par- 
ticipation, and the maneuvering of the radical Left. 

The organizers of the Chicago Social Forum hope to 
continue the discussions begun in January with an 
ongoing series of smaller meetings, the first of which 
will discuss public housing in a human rights frame- 
work. — Kevin Michaels 
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Looking at Iraq one year later 


our u?m 


by Kevin A. Barry 

A year after the U.S. launched its invasion, Iraq’s 
economy is still moribund, the social infrastructure is 
•in even worse shape, and the political situation is 
uncertain at best. Thirteen years of harsh Western eco- 
nomic sanctions and over three decades of genocidal 
Ba’athist rule have left the country in ruins. At Bagh- 
dad’s Central Teaching Hospital for Children, raw 
sewage still runs through the hallways, a year and tens 
of billions of dollars later. 

It is unclear if the U.S. occupiers will even be able to 
stabilize the political situation in the near future, let 
alone start to modernize and develop the country 
under Western capitalist lines, as neoconservative pro- 
pagandists had predicted before the war. 

Even after the capture of Saddam Hussein, 
Ba’athists and Sunni Islamists continue to stage 
armed attacks with impunity throughout much of cen- 
tral Iraq. The horrific slaughter of 140 Shiite men, 
women and children on March 3, the Shi'a holy day of 
Ashoura, is the most recent example. In mid-February, 
gunmen chanting "God is great" raided the police sta- 
tion in Falluja, a center of pro-Ba’athist sentiment. 
They killed 24 U.S.-trained police and freed some 50 
prisoners. Two weeks before, terrorists killed over 100 
people, many of them key political leaders, in suicide 
attacks during an Islamic feast day in Erbil, the capi- 
tal of the Kurdish autonomous zone. 

After six months of similar attacks, it is indeed curi- 
ous that the armed resistance has yet to reveal either 
its leadership or any political program. In interviews 
with the Western press, those claiming to be part of it 
have indicated strong sympathies for the former 
regime, combined with elements of extremist Sunni 
Islamism. Neither of these ideologies would have much 
chance of garnering support, except perhaps in comers 
of the Sunni triangle. 

At the same time, the Shi’ite religious parties and 
leaders, which tacitly support the U.S. occupation, have 
put forward conservative Islamist politics. At a mini- 
mum, they want to place gender and family law under 
the control of reactionary religious courts, in some type 
of Islamic republic, although perhaps a more moderate 
version than that of neighboring Iran. Behind the 

Sudan massacres 

In recent weeks, fighting has heated up in the west- 
ern Darfur region. Self-defined "Arab" militias armed 
by the central government are attacking villagers 
defined as "African." Even as it negotiates a peace 
agreement with the movement for autonomy by the 
peoples of the predominantly Christian and animist 
South, the Islamist government is continuing the same 
genocidal policies in Darfur that it used for decades 
against the South, at a cost of two million lives. 

In Darfur, the heavily armed militias have descend- 
ed on villages, massacring men, raping women, and 
seizing livestock. In the past year, some 3,000 Darfur 
residents have been killed, 670,000 internally dis- 
placed, and 100,000 driven across the border into 
Chad. In contrast to the war in the South, that in Dar- 
fur has been directed by Muslims against their co-reli- 
gionists from a different ethno-linguistic group, who 
have dared to demand a measure of self-rule. "You 
Blacks, we’re going to exterminate you," has been the 
racist battle cry of the "Arab" militias. 

While the people of Darfur have received some sup- 
port from neighboring Chad and from international 
human rights groups, their plight has been ignored in 
the U.S.-sponsored peace negotiations between North 
and South. The U.S. is extremely anxious to wind up 
these negotiations, not the least because the multina- 
tionals are interested in exploiting Sudan’s oil. 


utterly justifiable demand for early elections lies the 
specter of an Islamist victory, at least in the vast Shi’ite 
areas of the South. 

Because the regime was toppled by outside inter- 
vention rather than an internally generated revolu- 
tion, because Ba’athist repression crushed all political 
parties leaving only the mosque standing, and because 
Shi’ite Islamists could organize across the border in 
Iran, these Islamist parties have gained much power 
over the past year. In Basra, in addition to pressuring 
women to veil, they have begun to forbid women from 
even going onto the streets unaccompanied by a male 
relative. The sale of alcohol has been eliminated by 
forms of intimidation including assassination. 

Secular, feminist, and leftist groups have continued 
to take advantage of the somewhat greater freedoms 


Sydney cop brutality 



Police swarmed over the Redfern area of Sydney, 
Australia after aboriginal youth protested the death 
of 17-year-old Thomas Hickey, Feb. 14. He was 
impaled on a fence while being harassed by police as 
he rode his bicycle. 

Dominican strike 

A 48-hour general strike paralyzed the Dominican 
Republic on Jan. 28-29. Organized by groups linked to 
the Marxist Left, but supported by the more estab- 
lished Dominican Liberation Party (PLD) and even sec- 
tions of the business community, the strikers called for 
a moratorium on payment of the national debt and the 
rescinding of new taxes on gasoline and other basic 
commodities. 

More generally, the strike, targeted President Hipoli- 
to Mejia, who has presided over a deep economic crisis. 
The price of rice has doubled, as has the national debt, 
while inflation has cut the buying power of the masses 
by 50%. 

All of this was exacerbated by the collapse of Banco 
Intercontinental in April. The government, which had 
corrupt ties to this bank, decided to guarantee all 
deposits. Most of this $2.2 billion payout, two-thirds of 
the annual state budget, benefited some 80 very 
wealthy individuals. In addition, Mejia, although he 
calls himself a social democrat, supported the U.S. war 
in Iraq. Mejia- has also allowed elements of the former 
Haitian military and death squads to establish bases 
from which to attack the former Aristide government. 

In January, as with an earlier general strike last 
November, the government responded with violence, 
killing at least eight people. Among the dead was 
Clemente Reynoso, the 24-year-old leader of New 
Alternative, a leftist party. Another leftist, Joselito 
Vasquez Castro, also 24, was also shot to death. A num- 
ber of other leftist leaders were arrested. 


made available by the old regime’s collapse. The Kurds 
have developed a largely secular political culture in 
northern Iraq. However, their efforts to retain autono- 
my and to return to oil-rich Kirkuk, ethnically 
"cleansed” of Kurds by Hussein, have raised the 
specter of ethnic conflict. The U.S. has responded by 
pressuring the Kurds to give up their hard-won gains. 

Some; of the moderate leftist and liberal parties like 
the Communist Party have sought to form a common 
electoral front with the two main Kurdish parties, as a 
democratic secular alternative to the Shi’ite Islamists. 
As reported in previous issues, revolutionary leftist 
groups like the Worker Communist Party have also 
come onito the scene, as have feminist and labor groups. 
Some 120 new newspapers and magazines have begun 
to appear, whether in Arabic, Kurdish, or English. It is 
here, not in the nihilistic destructiveness of the armed 
resistance, not in the authoritarian politics of Shi’ite 
Islamism, and not in the plans of the U.S. occupiers, 
that the possibility of a humanist future lies. 

Morocco law reforms 

In January, the Moroccan parliament approved far- 
reaching changes in the mudawana (family law), 
granting major new rights to women: 1) At age 18, 
women will attain legal autonomy, as against the old 
law putting them under the "guardianship" of their 
fathers or husbands. 2) Easy male divorce by repudia- 
tion and polygamy will become extremely difficult. 3) 
The legal marriage age for women will be raised from 
15 to 18. 4) Wives will now have joint legal responsibil- 
ity in family matters, rather than being compelled to 
"obey" their husbands. 5) In cases of separation or 
divorce, the wife (not as formerly, the husband) will 
become the presumptive legal guardian of the children. 

Despite their limited character, these changes are 
truly historic. Not since 1956, when Tunisia adopted a 
secular family code, has an Arab country enacted such 
an egalitarian family law. The new Moroccan law is the 
product of two sets of pressures. At the grassroots level, 
feminist groups such as Springtime of Equality have 
been campaigning for such a law since 1993, when they 
gathered a million signatures. In 2000, thousands 
demonstrated in favor of women’s equality, but this 
was answered by an even larger anti-feminist demon- 
stration by Islamists. 

However the May 2003 terrorist attacks on Moroc- 
can civilians by Islamist extremists put Islamist 
groups on the defensive. At the level of ruling class pol- 
itics, King Muhammad VI, frightened by these attacks 
and under pressure from the U.S. and France, over- 
came his hesitations. He decided to back the new law, 
both toi undermine Islamist extremism and to gain 
favor among the Western powers. 

British job protest 

In the largest public sector job action in over a 
decade, 100,000 British government workers struck for 
48 hours on Feb. 16-17, shutting down many govern- 
ment offices, especially in the social services sector. At 
least 10,000 government workers receive only $19,000 
per year. To survive, many have to apply for the very 
social benefits they administer. 

Tony: Blair’s neo-liberal government offered almost 
nothing on wages, but wants to establish a new "evalu- 
ation" System for workers. In a move reminiscent of 
Margaret Thatcher, the government attempted to 
intimidate workers by a strategic leak to the Financial 
Times on the day the strike began. According to the 
newspaper story, the government was considering a 
"reform" of the civil service that would eliminate 
80,000 jobs. 


-= news and letters committees i. ■ 5 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women's Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasjp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and .other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 



UlrtlMI The departure of Aristide: The tragedy of Haiti 


It was a sad day for Haiti and for all those who have 
supported this Black republic’s two centuries of strug- 
gle for independence and liberation. On Feb. 29, the 
elected government of Jean-Bertrand Aristide was 
deposed by an unholy alliance of remnants of the old 
military-terror networks, U.S. and French pressure, 
and a "democratic” political opposition willing to work 
with all of these forces. A U.S. diplomat admitted that 
he and his armed escort had been present while Aris- 
tide signed an obviously coerced letter of resignation. 
This touched off a wave of anger among African Amer- 


icans. The National Conference of Black Lawyers stat- 
ed, "The United States has resorted to the methods of 
petty gangsters by kidnapping Haitian President Jean- 
Bertrand Aristide at gunpoint, orchestrating a coup 
and forcing [him] into exile." ! 

The armed and uniformed rebels who began to take 
over Gonaives, Cap-Haitien and other northern cities in 
February did not emerge out of nowhere. Their leaders 
included Louis-Jodel Chamblain of FRAPH, a notorious 
CIA-funded death squad that had terrorized Haiti from 
1991 to 1994. Driven from power in 1994, they had 


never been disarmed, but simply faded into the back- 
ground or exile. In recent years, these rebel forces were 
armed and supported by right-wing Haitian exiles and 
allowed bases in the neighboring Dominican Republic 
by its military. In a region where the U.S. regularly 
makes and unmakes governments, it is unthinkable 
. that the Dominican military would have done so with- 
out at least tacit support from the Bush administration. 

Now that Aristide is gone, U.S. and French troops are 
making the armed rebels from FRAPH assume a low 

Continued on page 9 
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WORKSHOP 


Where education is 
a luxury option 

by Htun Lin 

Contra Costa County in California is multi-ethnic and 
culturally diverse overall, yet separated into communi- 
ties stretching from predominantly white conservative 
Concord to white affluent Walnut Creek tb poor work- 
ing-class ethnic minority Richmond. But the one thing 
all these disparate communities share is the loss of 
health care and schools from disappearing city budgets 
due to our nationwide epidemic of state fiscal crises. 

Hospital and school closures follow plant closures. In 
Richmond, the city’s budget office announced that all 
school libraries and sports and music programs would 
be eliminated because of the city’s mounting debt. The 
Bush gang’s American dream of a booming economy is 
turning out to be our nightmare of a jobless recovery. 
Productivity increases while health care and other 
social resources workers need such as schools, 
libraries, and day care, decrease or disappear. 

Economists express consternation at this 
seemingly contradictory and "disturbing" trend. 
But we workers are not surprised. Why should 
anyone be surprised that the capitalists’ gain is 
workers’ pain? 

Workers produce everything that is created under 
capitalism. Not just all the contents in the house, the 
goods and furnishings that are stolen from us, but the 
house itself, the governmental institutions we use like 

Continued on page 3 
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Harriet Tubman 

by John Alan 

The first biography of Harriet Tubman, the most 
renowned conductor in the "underground railroad," 
was published in 1943. General Harriet Tubman, writ- 
ten by labor activist Earl Conra'd, didn’t get many buy- 
ers and was soon out of print. 

Since the 1960s, however, there has been a growing 
interest in Tubman. It created a controversy over the 
1994 National History Standards. Lynne Cheney, for- 
mer head of the National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties, attacked those standards as "revisionist" because 
they gave equal attention to Tubman and George 
Washington. Harriet Tubman, if she were alive, might 
consider this controversy totally absurd because Wash- 
ington was a slave owner and she was an active aboli- 
tionist opposing the system of slavery. 

There are three new Harriet Tubman biographies in 
print. They were recently reviewed by the historian 
James M. McPherson for The. New York Review of 
Books. 

McPherson states, "Each of these books have partic- 
ular strengths that complement the others and add up 
to a remarkable collective achievement. The most read- 
able and the one that provides the clearest context of 
slavery and the Civil War is Catherine Clinton’s Harri- 
et Tubman." Clinton lets her reader know immediately 
that the life of a slave was a process of dehumanization 
from birth to death. Thus, when Harriet Tubman was 
bom in Dorchester County, Maryland in 1820 or 1822, 
she was just another commodity to be bought and sold. 

Slaves never knew the actual year of their birth. But 

Continued on page 8 


Fight the Christian Right's 
attacks on women's lives 


by Terry Moon and Gerard Emmett 

On April 25, hundreds of thousands of women, chil- 
dren and men will demonstrate in Washington, D.C., in 
the "March for Women’s Lives." One reason the march 
will be huge is that women know President George 
Bush is a liar. He lied about weapons of mass destruc- 
tion; he lied about the link between A1 Qaeda and Sad- 
dam Hussein; and he lies about women. While Bush 
appropriates the language of "feminism" as a way to 
give a moral justification for his immoral wars, he at 
the same time wages war on women in the U.S. — and 
for that matter, the world over through his global gag 
rule, among other things. , j 

The march follows on the heels of the Democratic 
primaries where the desperate need to stopjBush was 
palpable. It was why the most widely used word was 
"electability." The damage Bush has done to women 
globally is so deep and wide-ranging that many feel it 
is a life-and-death issue to get him out of office. 

It is not only that under Bush’s reign the quality of 
women’s lives has been uhdermined in manly concrete 
ways — abortion rights, that is, women’s right to control 
their own bodies; healthcare; welfare .rights; literacy; 
privacy; trafficking of women and girls; rape in the mil- 
itary and on U.S. playing fields; and the list can go on 
and on and on. It is also that being destroyed is what it 
means to be a woman — women’s humanness is being 
devalued. Bush is initiating the Talibanization of 
America. 

Bush’s ideological attack on women goes hand in 
hand with his drive to make the U.S. the single world 
power dominating the entire globe, both economically 
and ideologically. Bush uses the rhetoric of "democra- 
cy," of "feminism," of a "compassionate" Christianity, as 
he does everything within his considerable strength to 
bolster US. capitalism. 

INTERNATIONAL SEXIST 

In Iraq and Afghanistan this means that women’s 
very lives are subordinated to U.S. interests The U.S. 
put in power the Northern Alliance warlords in 
Afghanistan, who espouse a rabid political fundamen- 
talist anti-woman Islam. Bush has done nothing in 
Iraq to stop the widespread rape of women, nor the kid- 
napping and selling of girls that has now reached epi- 
demic proportions. The fact that he is doing this 
because U.S. capitalism prefers relying on local surro- 
gates to do their bidding, rather than direct imperialis- 
tic control, reveals how capitalism not only works hand 
in hand with sexism but also exacerbates it. 

In the U.S. that intensification of women’s oppres- 
sion means the gutting of welfare that Clinton began is 
being accelerated, even as the economy worsens and 
more women and children are thrown into poverty. It 
serves capitalism when women on welfare are forced to 
work, even if conditions are unsafe, even if the job does- 
n’t pay a living wage, even if they have to be bused for 
hours to get to the job and then cross a picket line to get 
in. Capitalism’s interests are served when women have 
become so demoralized from the constant attacks on 
their humanness that they either end up thinking that 
they are less than human, or become so depressed at 
what the world has become and how it views them that 
they become incapable of fighting back. 

That is why Bush doesn’t have to be directly behind 
every attack on women. It is his personification of the 
present stage of capitalism that sets the rabid misogy- 
nist tone of his rule and has given reactionaries a green 
light to put into practice any and all retrogressive, anti- 
women ideas that the Women’s Liberation Movement 
had forced them to suppress. .} 

As Bush works to bolster U.S. capitalism as the best 



New York City abortion rights demonstration. 

of all possible worlds, every horror that exists in devel- 
oping countries is now plaguing women in the U.S. 

• Sex slavery now exists in the U.S. on an unprece- 
dented level. It has two manifestations: 

1. Women and girls — some as young as 13— are traf- 
ficked from all over the world and end up confined 
in unspeakable conditions, housed in middle-class 
neighborhoods as sex slaves. One anti-slavery orga- 
nization estimates that there are 50,000 sex slaves 
in the U.S. at any given time. A State Department 
advisor admitted, "We’re not finding the victims in 
the U.S. because we’re not looking for them."(l) 

2. Some 300,000 U.S. children are sexually exploit- 
ed every year in America. One young woman who 
began working in a massage parlor at the age of 12, 
confided, "Not only was I not seen as a victim, but I 
was seen as a criminal."(2) 

• What women how have to endure to achieve an 
abortion is coming close to conditions in countries 
where it is illegal. U.S. women have to negotiate a 
gauntlet of persecutions reminiscent of Jim Crow laws 
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In many parts of the world, International Women’s 
Day 2004 was marked with rallies against domestic 
violence and sexual harassment, along with demands 
for equal rights. 

AFGHANISTAN 


occasion to demonstrate against injustices ranging 
from discrimination to rape. In the Jaffna district, the 
theme was "We want our land," and the Jaffna District 
Forum Against Sexual and Other Violence on Women 
organized parades and cultural events related to 
women’s liberation. 




Orspittartiait of Women's 
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~ I “Rosa Luxemburg travels into the 

■ p twenty-first century like a great mes- 
, senger bird, spanning continents, 
; .,i scanning history, to remind us that 
our present is not new but a contin- 
uation of a long human conflict 
changing only in intensity and 
” scope. Her fiery critical intellect and 
ardent spirit are as vital for this time as in her own; 
With meticulous care, including valuable endnotes, 
editors Hudis and Anderson project her in the full- 
ness of her being and thought.” 

-Adrienne Rich 


Available for $23 from Monthly Review Press, 
122 West 27th Street. New York. NY 10001 
www.monthlyreview.org 


While President Hamid Karzai reported that girls 
and women had begun to return to school and the 
workforce, UN special representative Jean Arnault 
used IWD to deplore recent attacks on girls schools in 
a region where they were banned under Taliban rule. 

Women in burkas gathered outside Kabul’s 90-year- 
old Wolayat Prison as UN and Women’s Affairs Min- 
istry officials held the First IWD celebration giving the 
41 woman inmates gifts and flowers. It was considered 
a symbolic move towards ensuring women’s rights with 
the message "you are not alone." Many of the young 
women were imprisoned under the Taliban, where 
women had no rights forcing them to commit "crimes" 
as a last desperate alternative. The prison still lacks 
adequate space and medical care. 

ZIMBABWE 

Women staged marches in Harare and Bulawayo 
after the arrest of three women for organizing protests 
against food shortages. 

SRI LANKA 

Women celebrated IWD throughout the country. 
While the government and non-governmental organi- 
zations focused on "a better world, with equal rights for 
wom'en," independent women’s liberationists used the 


THAILAND 

Women in Bangkok called for greater awareness 
among women about HIV/AIDS, saying lack of atten- 
tion to women's rights is fuelling the HIV epidemic. 

IRAQ 

i 

In her IWD greetings this year, Yanar Mohammed, 
head of the Organization of Women’s Freedom in Iraq, 
reported: "Although burdened by veil, insecurity and 
deprivation, almost 1,000 demonstrators (mostly 
women) gathered in Baghdad’s Al Fardawse Square to 
demand secularism. While the Governing Council con- 
vened to sign the constitution that jeopardizes the lives 


IWD in Iran 


Following the recent sham, election in Iran, protests 
have been taking place around the country, including 
on International Women's Day. Below is an eyewitness 
account of that gathering from a woman participant. 

TEHRAN — International Women’s Day was to be cele- 
brated in the open amphitheater of Laleh Park with a 
call for opposing violence against women. When I 
entered the park, plainclothes police were roaming the 
area. Thirty to forty women had already gathered. They 
announced that the Ministry of Interior had cancelled 
the gathering as of 11 a m. But the women said they 
would not leave. We sat on the steps of the amphithe- 
ater as we were surrounded by the police. We could see 
about 500 women, some with their husbands and small 
children, gather on the other side of the police barrier. 

We started to clap and join hands and sing and cir- 
cle the area. Then we all sat down again. We listened to 
each participant read a prepared text or raise a slogan: 
"Sign The Human Rights Convention Against Violence 
Against Women"; "Free Afsaneh Noorozi" (a woman 
sentenced to death for having killed her rapist — a 
police chief— in Self defense); "Free Kobra Rahman- 
pour" (a woman sentenced to death for killing her 
mother-in-law in self defense after she attacked her 
with a kitchen knife); "Provide Support For Runaway 
Girls"; "Abolish Sexual Discrimination." 

As we were leaving the area, one of the participants 
who was interviewed by the BBC and the Voice of Ger- 
many, gave the following statement: "For centuries 
women have been taught to be quiet, take head blows, 
be slaves. But I am not a slave, I will not remain silent.' 
I will not be patient. I am rebellious. I am a mother, 
generous and kind. But I will defend my rights with 
sharp claws and more importantly with a passionate 
mind and language. I am a woman rebelling against all 
tradition and defending my wholeness as a woman." 

Suddenly the police presence increased threefold. 
The plainclothes policemen were trying to find the 
woman who gave that interview. They caught two 
women and said, "here are the political ones." They 
started attacking us viciously with sticks and pouring 
insults at us. We ran away. 
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of millions of Iraqi women, activists announced to the 
whole world that they will not recognize a constitution 
that is mainly based on religion. March is our IWD and 
we will not agree to change it into a newly invented 
Islamic day that isolates Iraqi women from the inter- 
national women’s movement." 

CANADA 

Outside the Manitoba legislature, aboriginal groups 
demanded that more public attention be given to find- 
ing the more than 500 aboriginal women that have van- 
ished over the last decade. There are missing women in 
every major Canadian city. In Vancouver, more than 
60 women have disappeared and one man faces 22 
charges of first degree murder. In Ottawa about 30 
aboriginal women chanting "Remember our sisters!" 
marched on Parliament Hill. Dawn Harvard, Ontario 
president of the Native Women’s Association of Canada, 
questioned whether the cases would get more attention 
if so many of the missing women weren’t poor, sub- 
stance abusers, or working in the sex trade. "If 500 
white women Went missing from Toronto and Montre- 
al," said one journalist, "I think there’d be absolute 
panic and outrage." 

Support Iraqi women 

NEW YORK — At a demonstration at the Federal Build- 
ing here on March 3, we expressed solidarity with Iraqi 
women’s struggles — against the U.S. occupation, 
against the U.S. alliance with political Islamists, and 
for women’s equality and freedom. We celebrated the 
recent defeat in the Iraqi Governing Council of Resolu- 
tion 137, which would have destroyed what rights Iraqi 
women have at least on paper (see March N&L). 

The rally was also in support of Yanar Mohammed of 
the Organization of Women’s Freedom in Iraq (OWFI), 
who has received two serious death threats. OWFI has 
been in the leadership of the fight against political 
Islamist movements that seek to end secular rights 
and impose Shar’ia (religious) law. 

The New York demonstration was endorsed by sev- 
eral feminist and political organizations, including 
News and Letters Committees. OWFI supporters from 
Canada attended. One of them, Khayal Ibrahim, spoke 
about the impact on women of the two U.S. wars on 
Iraq, the sanctions, and Saddam Hussein, who weak- 
ened women’s rights. The 2003 war, she said, destroyed 
civil society and unleashed reactionary religious move- 
ments against women. "We are against the U.S. occu- 
pation," she explained, "not out of nationalism, but 
because the U.S. is creating a dark future for us." She 
also warned about the threat to establish a Shar’ia 
court in Canada, which was recently demanded by 
political Islamists in Toronto. She can be contacted at 
HOMAWPI@rogers.com. 

The small turnout shows that the U.S. Left contin- 
ues to ignore this issue instead of putting it in the fore- 
front of the anti-occupation movement. Anne Jaclard 
of News and Letters Committees warned that Iraqi 
women face a future like Afghanistan’s, which just 
adopted an "Islamic" constitution. She urged us to 
challenge the Left to solidarize with women and work- 
ing people’s fights for liberation in Iraq, instead of lim- 
iting the movement to anti-U.S. imperialism. 

— Participants 


Tennessee Gay rights 
rally draws reactions 

MEMPHIS, TENN . — For three weekends in a row 20 to 
25 demonstrators stood at a busy intersection to show 
our support for gay and lesbian rights, especially gay 
marriage. The demonstrations were called by the Les- 
bian and Gay Coalition for Justice and the Memphis 
Gay and Lesbian Community Center. Other partici- 
pants included people from News and Letters Commit- 
tees arid Women’s Action Coalition. Two transvestites 
also felt empowered to join. 

One of the extraordinary things was the overwhelm- 
ing support given by people driving and walking by, 
and this was everyone, men and women, Black, white, 
old and young. People honked their horns in response 
to our sign "Honk if you support gay marriage," and 
gave us thumbs up signs. One woman, a bishop, walked 
by and shook all of our hands and introduced herself. 

One guy stopped his car and started screaming: "I 
HATE George Bush." We weren’t sure if he understood 
why we were there, but then he grinned and gave us 
the thumbs up sign. We only got a few thumbs down 
and one woman threw a tract at us; it was about Mel 
Gibson’s anti-Semitic "Passion of the Christ" movie. 

We carried other signs too. One had a picture of 
George Bush that read "I’m a bigot." A woman had a 
picture of herself and another woman on her sign and 
it read: "This is love too." They will try to get a mar- 
riage license here. My sign said "Fundamentalism is 
Fascism! 1 Equal Rights Now!" 

I talked to the TV media and the newspapers were 
there too. 1 told the reporter that there was this out- 
pouring of people who demand their rights because the 
U.S. has a history of people demanding their freedom. 
We oppose a narrow view of what an American is or can 
be. Bush is playing on people’s fears. 

This is an ongoing activity and We will move to 
another street comer next week. 

— Activist 

Writings from 
women prisoners 

Wally Lamb has done a real service to women in 
prison in holding writing workshops, in giving the 
women inside the encouragement and skill to tell 
about their lives. He has done a real service to every- 
one inside and out by publishing this collection of their 
writings. 

Prison is meant to isolate the 
prisoners, to cut them off from 
society. The current political cli- 
mate demonizes "criminals," 
blames all of society’s ills on 
crime. This book gives a reader 
an inside look at the making of 
"criminals." And, not surprisingly, 
the criminals turn out to be not 
that much different. They are 
human. Most of their lives have 
been hard. Most have been 
abused as children. Most were 
poor. What the writing workshop 
helped them do, is to speak of 
who they are, what they make of 
their lives. ‘ 

Each story truly is a work of art, a 
"good read," a view into another life. 
Universally the women speak of what 
writing meant to them. Michelle Jessamy says, "The 
prison environment causes you to shut down and dis- 
trust other people, but writing has the opposite effect. 
By exploring my past through autobiographical fiction 
and sharing it with others, I am learning how to come 
to terms with the ‘whys’ of my past actions and how to 
release my spirit from its prison." This sentiment is 
echoed by all the writers in the book. 

As the editor of The Fire Inside, the newsletter of the 
California Coalition for Women Prisoners, I know how 
powerful women’s stories from within prison can be. I 
edited and printed many of them myself. I love the elo- 
quence these women developed as well as the impact of 
their stories told so well. 

For all that, I came away from this collection 
disappointed. All growth and development pre- 
sented in the book is confined to the individual 
women learning how to function in this society, 
whether in or out of prison. The important ques- 
tion raised by each story is only implicit: why 
does society keep reproducing the poverty, 
racism, sexual and physical abuse these women 
experienced very early in their lives? 

They write of their childhoods. While it makes for a 
good story, the standpoint of the child is necessarily 
limited to facing the world she did not make. It is only 
in the short summaries about the writers that you get 
a glimpse that now, as they grow, the women also want 
to help others, want to change more than themselves. 

I see the act of sharing your story, of speaking of the 
abuse you suffered, as a very important first step on 
the road to becoming an activist: for women’s rights in 
prison, for children’s rights, for a right to have a fami- 
ly, in short for a different world. As the poet Adrienne 
Rich said: "she would recognize that poetry isn't revo- 
lution but a way of knowing why it must come." 

-dlrszula Wislanka 
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Quebecor drive for union and respect la grocery picketers 


OLIVE BRANCH, MISS. — We’ve been organizing for 
about six months at the Olive Branch plant of Que- 
becor, a printing company based in Canada. There are 
400 workers at this plant on three shifts. Our first 
meeting was about a dozen workers meeting at the 
side of a gas station with an organizer from the Graph- 
ic Communications International Union (GCIU). 

Last month 10 or 12 of us went into Victoria’s Secret 
in Memphis and handed out fliers to customers, saying, 
"Victoria’s real secret: Workers face harassment and 
injury at company that prints the Victoria’s Secret cat- 
alog. There’s nothing sexy about getting burned or los- 
ing a finger at work." And so on. People were taking 
them like hotcakes. 

Quebecor has plants all over the U.S. and in 16 
other countries. All seven non-union plants in 
the U.S. are moving together to unionize, so they 
can’t move work from a plant that unionizes to 
one that’s non-union. We have the same issues: 
lack of health insurance, racism, lack of respect, 
safety, environment, wanting to have a voice. 

Our plant is 90% Black. No Blacks are in manage- 
ment. In accounting, purchasing, pre-press and cus- 
tomer service, there are also no Blacks. All of the 
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Continued from page 1 

schools, hospitals and public utilities and infrastruc- 
ture. Neither government nor private companies "pro- 
vide" Workers with these public goods. It’s the other 
way around. Workers provide all these goods, public or 
private, by producing them with the sweat of our labor. 

When they tax our income, they are taxing us for 
something we produce. We have already been "taxed" 
before the government steps in. The first real tax is 
when the capitalist extracts our surplus labor each 
work day, with each and every product we make. 

Felix Martin, News & Letters Labor Editor for 
many years, once wrote that it takes less than 
the first hour of his work day to produce all the 
value needed to pay for the worker’s livelihood — 
to pay for his food, shelter and other expenses — 
to keep the worker sustained, as Marx wrote, "so 
that he can return to work another day." After 
the first hour, after producing enough to pay for 
the worker’s sustenance, what the capitalist 
likes to call "variable cost" of labor, the rest is 
surplus labor. 

Part of this surplus goes to the state coffers as 
income tax to pay for public institutions. The rest goes 
into the capitalist’s pocket as profit, what Marx called 
surplus value. ^ * 

LEAVING WORKERS WITH ZERO 

It has turned out not so strange after all that they 
choose to use the strange term "variable cost" to 
describe our living expenses. The more they "vary" 
that cost of labor down, as close as possible to zero — 
either, for example, by speeding us up, laying us off, or 
taking away our health care — the higher are their 
profits. There is an inversely proportional relationship 
between our poverty and their wealth. All surplus 
value comes from living labor — living and breathing 
human workers. Machines don’t create capitalist 
value. People do. 

In an attempt to stop the hemorrhaging of school 
budgets and programs, many parents who can afford 
to, like parents in affluent Walnut Creek, have reached 
into their own pockets to pay for what has already 
been paid for, but will otherwise disappear if we don’t 
pay again. It’s quickly becoming education’s version of 
"co-pay” burdens put on workers’ backs for health care. 
But poor minority working-class Richmond is in no 
position to use private funds to save their public 
schools. 

SCHOOLS UP FOR BID 

Some school officials have even resorted to allowing 
commercial advertisers on school property in order to 
pay for sports programs. It’s a kind of hostile takeover 
of public sector assets by the private sector. One school 
principal said, "We have to think outside the box. The 
days of state-guaranteed educational resources are 
over." 

The Contra Costa Times reported that high 
school students demonstrated "violently" follow- 
ing the devastating news of the disappearance of 
their libraries and school programs. Many of the 
students’ signs read, "You cut our budget, we cut 
classes." It was reported that many students 
then took their anger out by stomping on parked 
cars and looted a nearby store. 

The Richmond Police Chief stated that he sent his 
officers with video cameras to "identify the looters and 
to pursue criminal prosecution against those students 
who committed these crimes." He said, "We simply 
cannot permit this kind of behavior to continue." 

But who will investigate and identify the looters 
who took off with our public schools? Who will pursue 
the thieves who have stolen not only all the goods and 
furnishings in our house, but have destroyed our house 
•by deliberately and methodically dismantling our pub- 
lic schools and hospitals and other publicly owned 
institutions and state resources? Who will look for the 
criminals who have stolen from our community’s past 
and our future? 


minorities are in production. This is 2004! 

The promotion system is by favoritism. This is the 
first place I’ve worked where there is no on-the-job 
training. The people who are on production know their 
jobs, but the managers and supervisors don’t have a 
clue. 

Quebecor has their own doctors that they send you 
to when you get hurt. You lose two or three fingers, you 
go to their doctor. Whatever they do, for the rest of your 
life you will no longer have those fingers. When they 
release you to come back to work, no way is that hand 
fully healed. 

One young man called in to his supervisor and 
tried to get the day off to take his'daughter to the 
hospital. His daughter had lupus. His supervisor 
told him, if you don’t come in, you will probably 
be terminated. He needed his insurance from the 
job to cover his daughter’s medical expenses, so 
he came in. The machine that he was working on 
wasn’t even up and running. About 45 minutes 
later, he got a phone call from his wife telling 
him their daughter had died. 

We took it upon ourselves to do something about it. 
We signed a petition saying we don’t want this to hap- 
pen to anyone else. Our families come first. We got all 
the names and went up to the general manager. There 
were about 10 or 12 of us and we let him know that this 
march-in for our co-worker was not GCIU-driven. He 
called us into a conference room. It sounded like he was 
just patronizing us. 

We said to the general manager, when we lose loved 
ones, why don’t we get any type of human touch in the 
plant, especially from our supervisors? Out there it’s 
all about what comes out. of the press room, what 
comes out of the bindery, numbers and dollars. We told 
him they could probably get two or three times more 
production if they just treated us with more respect, 
instead of like robots or animals. 

This was our. second march-in. The first one was to 
let them know we wanted a fair process. That first 
time, the general manager wouldn’t hear us out. He 
said he couldn’t receive us in numbers. We said, no. We 
come in numbers to let you know that we all feel the 
same way, have the same issues and would like a voice 
in the workplace. 

—GCIU member 


Global anti-war day 



SAN FRANCISCO — Longshoremen rallied at the Oak- 
land courthouse the day before shutting down the 
docks March 20, a day of international protests 
against the U.S. occupation of Iraq. See page 1 1 
for more reports on anti-war actions from around 
the country. 
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reluctantly return 

LOS ANGELES — The unfortunate settlement of the 
United Food and Commercial Workers (UFCW) against 
Southern California grocers has discouraged many 
workers who for month after month participated in one 
of the longest recent strikes and lockouts. A worker 
told me, "I spent five months of my life for nothing, 
with $8,000 in charges added to my credit card." 

Some of the dispirited workers have not bothered to 
return; some who did return are looking for other jobs, 
even after 20 years of work for the markets. The only 
bright side of the settlement was "just to have a job" to 
pay the bills. 

"Overall my wages, including the retirement and 
health plan, are reduced from $19 an hour to $15 an 
hour,” said one worker. "I’m going to get only 60% of my 
retirement benefits. It is like living just to work rather 
than working to live." 

It is hard to listen to workers who lost in the strike. 
Everyone who works for a living lost in that battle, but 
the fight for better working conditions will continue. 
The inherent contradictions under capitalism lead to 
forcing workers to give up wages and benefits. Workers 
are working longer hours, and working faster and 
harder, just to live. They are forced to fight not only 
their bosses but also their union. Hopefully this will 
help unite workers to come together and fight back. 

— Manel 

UFCW defeat clouds 
next grocery pacts 

OAKLAND, CAL. — The defeat of United Food and Com- 
mercial Workers (UFCW) in Los Angeles couldn’t have 
come at a worse time. Grocery workers in Southern 
California settled for a contract which introduces a sec- 
ond tier of low-paid workers. Everyone feels the low- 
tier wages will be used to undermine older workers’ job 
security. 

The contract also puts health care co-payment bur- 
dens on workers. With employers winning such a major 
reduction in labor costs, in effect Wal-Mart has arrived 
at Safeway — and threatens to spread to every other 
major grocery outlet, union or not. 

This will undermine contract battles coming 
up for grocery workers and other workers every- 
where, in the same way the Teamsters’ Union 
undermined the grocery workers when they sud- 
denly withdrew picket support. In May, the 
precedent here could undermine UFCW efforts 
in Seattle. 

In September, contracts are up here in Northern 
California and in Denver and Las Vegas. Meanwhile, 
workers in Arizona and Indiana who stayed on the job 
and continued to bargain after their contracts expired 
will have a tougher time turning away concessions. 

At the Safeway in Oakland near where I work, some 
of the stockers and shelvers on the night shift seemed 
dejected. They felt that "whatever they got down there 
is coming up here. And they got a lot worse than before 
the strike started." 

One angry young worker insisted, "It was the 
pickets, plain and simple. We couldn’t hold the 
picket line. It was too weak. The union didn’t 
support our own picket line. People then started 
to cross when it got too painful.” 

The California Attorney General had brought a law- 
suit against grocery chains for possible anti-trust vio- 
lations when the employers embarked on a revenue 
sharing scheme during the strike. But one worker said, 
"Forget about it. He’s already dropping the suit. They 
got away scot-free. Sure they cheated, but it’s all legal. 
You don’t win strikes in the courts." 

Many workers couldn’t believe that UFCW Presi- 
dent Dority continues to call the strike a success. Some 
workers felt that the long, arduous, four-and-a-half- 
month struggle was an object lesson in the importance 
of solidarity, organization, mutual financial support 
and standing one’s ground. Unfortunately, it was the 
employers who learned that lesson this time around— 
not our own union leaders. They were too busy lobby- 
ing politicians. • — - Htun Un 
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Can the law of value 
be uprooted? 


■■Bie article from Pod 
I Znamenein Marxiz- 
1 ma (Under the 
Banner of Marxism), 
which is published in 
this issue [of American 
Economic Review], 
appears to be merely a 
criticism of the old 
methods of teaching 
political economy in the 
"curricula and text- 
books" of the higher 
Soviet schools.(l) Actu- 
ally it is no mere 
reproof of pedagogical 
error. Its raison d’etre is 
contained in the argu- 
ment that the law of 
value, in its Marxian 
interpretation, func- 
tions under "socialism." 
This is a clear depar- 
ture from the former 
economic doctrine 
which prevailed not 
merely in the schools 
but in the most author- 
itative and scholarly 
publications as well as 
throughout the Soviet 
press. That this treatise 
appears now is an indi- 
cation of the lines along 
which Soviet political 
economy may be 


EDITOR'S NOTE 

"A New Revision of 
Marxian Economics" is 
the original title of the 
essay we reprint here. 
It is Raya Dunayevska- 
ya's 1944 rejoinder to 
the Stalinist perversion 
of Marx's greatest 
work, Capital. 

The article explores 
Marx's views on the 
lower phase of commu- 
nism and of the new 
society in his Critique 
of the Gotha Program. 
News and Letters Com- 
mittees will discuss this 
piece in meetings on 
"Alternatives to Capi- 
talism" this spring. See 
the announcement 
below. 

Notes by Dunayevska- 
ya are so noted. Brack- 
eted words and other 
notes are by the editors. 
The original text is in 
The Raya Dunayevska- 
ya Collection, 209, and 
was reprinted in The 
Marxist-Humanist The- 
ory of State Capitalism, 
pp. 83-87. 


expected to develop in 
the post-war period. 

Foreign observers who have carefully followed the 
development of the Soviet economy have long noted 
that the Soviet Union employs almost every device con- 
ventionally associated with capitalism. Soviet trusts, 
cartels and combines, as well as the individual enter- 
prises within them, are regulated according to strict 
principles of cost accounting. Prices of commodities are 
based upon total costs of production, including wages, 
raw materials, administrative costs, amortization 
charges and interest plus planned profit and the vari- 
ous taxes imposed as revenue for the maintenance of 
the state. Essential to the operation of Soviet industry 
are such devices as banks, secured credit, interest, 
bonds, bills, notes, insurance, and so on. As the present 
document explains it, "denial of the law of value creat- 
ed insurmountable difficulties in explaining the exis- 
tence of such categories under socialism."® 

The article, "Some Questions of Teaching of Political 
Economy, "(3) contends that although the law of value 
operates in Russia, it functions in a changed form, that 
the Soviet state subordinates the law of value and con- 
sciously makes use of its mechanism in the interest of 
socialism. In order to show that the operation of the 
law of value rs consistent with the existence of social- 
ism, the article cites those passages from the Critique 
of the Gotha Program in which Marx states that in a 
socialist society, "as it emerges from capitalist soci- 
ety," the laborer will receive in return for a given 
quantity of work the equivalent of such labor in means 
of consumption.® The present authors reject, howev- 
er, the formula that flows from these passages, namely, 
that labor will be paid by "the natural measure of 
labor": time.(5) This, the document states, is not in con- 
sonance with the experience of Russia, where labor is 
highly differentiated according to degree of skill and as 
regards intellectual and physical differences. The 
authors therefore propose a new slogan: "distribution 
according to labor."(6) They consider that they have 
thus translated the law of value into a function of 
socialism. It should be noted that they thereby com- 
pletely identify, "distribution according to labor" with 
distribution according to value. 

THERE IS INCONTROVERTIBLE EVIDENCE that there exists 
in Russia at present a sharp class differentiation based 
upon a division of function between the workers, on the 
one hand, and the managers of industry, millionaire 
kolkhozniki, political leaders and the intelligentsia in 


general, on the other. It is this which explains certain 
tendencies which began to appear after the initiation of 
the Five Year Plans and have since become crystal- 
lized. The juridical manifestation of this trend culmi- 
nated in 1936 in the abolition of the early Soviet con- 
stitution. The constitution which was adopted in its 
place legalized the existence of the intelligentsia as a 
special "group" in Soviet society. This distinction 
between the intelligentsia and the mass of workers 
found its economic expression in the formula: "From 
each according to his ability, to each according to his 
labor."(7) This formula should be compared with the 
traditional Marxist formula: "From each according to 
his ability, to each according to his need."(8) "Each 
according to his need" has always been considered a 
repudiation of the law of value. The document, howev- 
er, states that "distribution according to labor" is to be 
effected through the instrumentality of money. This 
money is not script notes or some bookkeeping term 
but money as the price expression of value. According 
to the authors, "the measure of labor and measure of 
consumption in a socialist society can be calculated 
only on the basis of the law of value."(9) 

The whole significance of the article, therefore, turns 
upon whether it is possi- 
ble to conceive of the law 
of value functioning in a 
socialist society, that is, a 
non-exploitative society. 

Marx took over from 
classical political econo- 
my its exposition of the 
law of value in the sense 
that labor was the source 
of value, and socially nec- 
essary labor time the com- 
mon denominator govern- 
ing the exchange of com- 
modities. Marx, however, 
drew from this labor theo- 
ry of value his theory of 
surplus value. He criticized classical political economy 
for mistaking the apparent equality reigning in the 
commodity market for an inherent equality. The laws of 
exchange, Marx contended, could give this appearance 
of equality only because value, which regulates 
exchange, is materialized human labor. When the com- 
modity, labor power, is bought, equal quantities of 
materialized labor are exchanged. But since one quan- 
tity is materialized in a product, money, and the other 
in a living person, the living person may be and is 
made to work beyond the time in which the labor pro- 
duced by him is materialized in the means of con- 
sumption necessary for his reproduction. To under- 
stand the nature of capitalist production, it is therefore 
necessary, Marx contended, to leave the sphere of 
exchange and enter the sphere of production. There it 
would be found that the dual nature of commodi- 
ties — their use-value and value — merely reflects the 
dual nature of labor — concrete and abstract 
labor — embodied in them. For Marx the dual character 
of labor "is the pivot on which a clear comprehension of 
political economy turns. "(10) 

MARX CALLED THE LABOR PROCESS OF CAPITAL the 
process of alienation. Abstract labor is alienated 
labor, labor estranged not merely from the product of 
its toil but also in regard to the very process of expen- 
diture of its labor power. Once in the process of pro- 
duction, the labor power of the worker becomes as 
much a "component part" of capital as fixed machinery 
or constant capital, which is, again, the workers’ mate- 
rialized labor. According to Marx, Ricardo "sees only 
the quantitative determination of exchange value, 
that is, that it is equal to a definite quantity of labor 
time; but he forgets the qualitative determination, 
that individual labor must by means of its alienation 
be presented in the form of abstract, universal, 
social labor."(ll) 

In its Marxian interpretation, therefore, the 
law of value entails the use of the concept of alie- 
nated or exploited labor and, as a consequence, 
the concept of surplus value. 

Hitherto all Marxists have recognized this fact. 
Hitherto Soviet political economy adhered to this inter- 
pretation. In 1935 Mr. A. Leontiev, one of the present 



editors of Pod Zname'nem Marxizma, wrote: "The 
Marxian doctrine of surplus value is based, as we have 
seen, on his teaching of value. That is why it is impor- 
tant to keep the teaching of value free from all distor- 
tions because the theory of exploitation is built on 
it."(12) And again: "It is perfectly clear that this divi- 
sion of labor into concrete and abstract labor exists 
only in commodity production. This dual nature of 
labor reveals the basic contradiction of commodity pro- 
duction.*'(13) 

The new article contradicts this theory and its past 
interpretation. It recognizes the existence in Russia of 
concrete and abstract labor but denies the contradic- 
tion inherent in the dual nature of labor. It recognizes 
the pivot upon which political economy turns, but 
denies the basis of exploitation which to all Marxists as 
well as to opponents of Marxism has hitherto been the 
essence nf the Marxist analysis. This is the problem the 
article must solve. It is interesting to watch how this is 
done. 

IN PLACE OF THE CUSS EXPLOITATION, which was the 
basis of the Marxist analysis, the new theoretical gen- 
eralization proceeds from the empirical fact of the exis- 
tence of the USSR, assumes socialism as irrevocably 

established, and then pro- 
pounds certain "laws of a 
socialist society." These 
are 1) the industrializa- 
tion of the national econo- 
my, and 2) the collectiviza- 
tion of the nation’s agri- 
culture. It must be stated 
here that both these laws 
are not laws at all. Laws 
are a description of eco- 
nomic behavior. The 
"laws" the article men- 
tions are statements of 
fact. What follows the 
laws as a manifestation of 
the "objective necessity of 
a socialist society" — "distribution according to labor" — 
does partake of the character of a law. "Objective neces- 
sity," it must be remarked, does not arise from the eco- 
nomic laws; the economic laws arise from objective 
necessity; it may, of course, manifest itself differently 
in the Soviet Union, but the manifestations the present 
authors cite are precisely the ones that emanate from 
capitalist society. The document fails to make any logi- 
cal connection between the new basis, "socialism," and 
the law characteristic of capitalist production— the law 
of value. The implication that the state is really "for" 
the principle of paying labor according to needs, but is 
forced by objective necessity to pay according to value 
is precisely the core of the Marxist theory of value. The 
supreme manifestation of the Marxian interpretation 
of the law of value is that labor power, exactly as any 
other commodity, is paid at value, or receives only that 
which is socially necessary for its reproduction. 

This startling reversal of Soviet political economy is 
neither adventitious nor merely conciliatory. That is 
the real significance of the article. It is a theoretical 
justification of social distinctions enshrined in the 
Soviet constitution. That this elaborate theoretical jus- 
tification is made is proof that the Russian people are 
being prepared for the continuance of a social relation 
which had no place in the conceptions of the founders 
of communism or the founders of the Soviet state. The 
article argues that the law of value has operated not 
only in capitalism but also has existed from time 
immemorial. As proof, its present existence in the Sovi- 
et Union is cited and a reference is made to Engels’ 
statement that the law of value has existed for some 
five to seven thousand years. Engels’ statement, how- 
ever, is contained in an article in which he deals with 
the law of value only in so far as commodity prices 
reflect the exact value of commodities. The Marxian 
thesis is that the more backward the economy, the 
more exactly do prices of individual commodities 
reflect value; the more advanced the economy, the more 
commodity prices deviate; they then sell at prices of 
production though in the aggregate all prices are 
equal to all values. In that sense, Engels states, the law 

Continued on page 9 
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How Marx’s critique of 
capital illuminates the path 
to overcoming the dominance 
of capitalism today - 

a series of discussions 


Today’s crises of imperialist war and terrorism call on us not only to oppose 
both sides of the conflict but also to take responsibility for developing a 
liberating alternative to this racist, sexist, class-ridden society. If we fail to 
do so, we will forever be confronted with having to choose between “the 
lesser evil” or some false alternative. Developing a vision of a new society 
does not simply mean being for practical struggles for a new society once 
they arise. It also means theoretically discerning the elements for creating 
a new society before such struggles arise. This series of open discussions 
aims to achieve this by exploring how Marx’s critique of capital illuminates 
the path to overcoming today s dominance of capitalism. 

Marx’s critique of capital has two dimensions. One is his critique of capital 
as a social relation. The second is his critique of leftist alternatives that fall 
short of a total uprooting of capitalism. Both dimensions of Marx’s critique 
constitute the focus of these meetings: 


1 : Alienation and Humanism: Marx's Critique of the Radical 
Alternatives of His Time 

2: Value, Exchange Value, and Freely Associated Labor 
3: Marx’s Critique of Those Who Oppose Capitalism Without 
Opposing Socially Necessary Labor Time 
4: Abstract and Concrete: The Dual Character of Labor 
5: The Fetishism of Commodities and Its Transcendence 
6: Money, Exchange, and Reification 

7: How Deep Must Be the Uprooting of Capitalism? Marx’s Writings 
of His Last Decade on Gender and the Non-Western World 

For schedules and readings, contact your nearest News 
and Letters Committee... See page 3. 
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Editor's note: This review of Raya Dunayevskaya's 
The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings on the 
Dialectic in Hegel and Marx, edited by Peter Hudis and 
Kevin B. Anderson (Lexington, 2002) first appeared in 
Radical Philosophy, 116, November I December 2002. 

by Ben Watson 

Born in Ukraine in 1910, Raya Dunayevskaya emi- 
grated to the U.S. in her teens. By the age of 20 she 
was active on the U.S. Left, her ability to read Russian 
giving her an advantage in interpreting the contradic- 
tory messages emerging from revolutionary Russia. 
She served as Trotsky’s secretary in 1937-38, but broke 
with him over the Hitler-Stalin pact of 1939. Trotsky 
stuck to his analysis of Russia as a "degenerated work- 
ers’ state"; Dunayevskaya would not swallow the idea 
that a workers’ state, however degenerate, could ally 
with a fascist one. 

Her subsequent investigations revealed exploitation 
by the bureaucrats and extraction of surplus value 
from labour; she and her comrade C.L.R. James there- 
fore defined the USSR as "state-capitalist." Having 
formed the Forest-Johnson Tendency, named after their 
clandestine pseudonyms in the (American) Socialist 
Workers Party, they also abandoned the Leninist con- 
cept of the vanguard party. They then dissolved their 
Tendency, since tendencies only have meaning within a 
party’s factional fights. 

Dunayevskaya’s economic analyses of Soviet statis- 
tics about Five Year Plans in 1942 run parallel to those 
circulated in 1948 by Tony Cliff, founder of the (British) 
Socialist Workers Party. Both used Marxist categories 
to diagnose capitalist relations of exploitation in Rus- 
sia. However, reacting against the "materialist" 
economism of the Stalinists, Dunayevskaya argued her 
case by calling for a return to Marx’s philosophy. To dis- 
tinguish it from both pre-1914 social democracy and 
communism after Lenin’s death and Trotsky’s defeat, 
Dunayevskaya named her philosophy "Marxist- 
humanism." Lenin and the Russian revolutionaries of 


Zizek and Jameson, discussion of Lenin and dialectics 
without the democracy and decision-making of a Marx- 
ist party seems unreal and ungrounded. As the meet- 
ings of her followers attest, Dunayevskaya’s ideas are 
mainly attractive to ex-members of various Marxist 
groups, united in their bitterness about past attempts 
to lead and orient them in the struggle. In other words, 
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polemics rely 
upon the very 
political prac- 
tices and struc- 
tures she 
declares she 
has transcend- 


Dunayev- 
skaya traces 
the American 
roots of 
Marxism, 
not to the 
General 
Congress of 
Labor in 
Baltimore 
in 1866, 

but fur- 
ther back 
to the 

abolition- 
ist move- 
slave revolts 


which led to the Civil War. This is an excellent way 
of exploding the reformist recuperation of Marx’s writ- 
ings on the U.S. However, despite a plethora of good 
moments, the book as a whole lacks force. Away from 
her factional fights and debates, Dunayevskaya can 
appear to lack a strategic vision of the object of attack. 
Anticapitalism seems worlds away from her obsessive 


readings of Hegel, and orthodox Trotskyism too small 
and frail a boat— already riddled with holes, shot from 
both inside and outside — to rock with revolutionary 
conviction. 

Dunayevskaya’s reading of Hegel is persuasive 
because it pours real history and political experience 
back into his categories. The manner in which she and 
James wrestled with Hegel was a breakthrough for 
radical philosophy, rescuing some of the most difficult 
texts in Western philosophy from the professionals. 

Dunayevskaya argues that the ’’incomprehensibili- 
ty" of Hegel is political in itself, due to his insistence 
that concepts are not inert counters in an eternal game 
of logic, but fluid, self-moving "notions" with their own 
tendencies. History and change are therefore the sub- 
stance of thought, not its corruption, as Plato believed. 
Lenin made the point that this fluidity, when not 
sophistry and subjectivism on the part of the thinker, 
results from the fact that notions reflect objective 
developments in the world. 

The unabashed and exaggerated manner in which 
Dunayevskaya revelled in Hegelianism has something 
of the poet about it. Towards the end of her life, she 
used phrases like "the Idea itself thinking.” This echoes 
the idealist climaxes of Hegel’s great works, which 
have the soaring self-congratulation of prayers and 
wish-fulfilling dreams, a vertigo eagerly sought by 
poets. Beginning with Heine and on to Mayakovsky 
and Breton, authentic Marxism has always had a fruit- 
ful relationship with poets — but it also has a tradition 
of criticizing such formulations as "idealist." 

James and Dunayevskaya were correct to see that 
disinterest in Lenin’s ruminations on the Greater Logic 
were part of Stalinist suppression of the speculative, 
subjective side of Marxism, and that this side is crucial. 
Like Walter Benjamin’s image of official communism’s 
"historical materialism" — hiding away the dwarf of 
theology inside a chess-playing robot— the claim that 
Marxism is positive science ("economics") rather than 

Continued on page 8 


1917-23 were the sole exceptions in her universal con- 
demnation of "post-Marx Marxists" (including Engels 
and Luk&cs). 

Her involvement with Hegel was not casual, and, 
despite harsh words about academics, she spoke at 
Hegel conferences and engaged non-Marxist Hegelians 
in lively correspondence. Nevertheless, her conviction 
that no one else had understood the last three syllo- 
gisms of Science of Logic, and that these provide an 
opening into a new epoch for humanity, can sound 
slightly crackpot, especially when repeated in talk after 
talk, letter after letter. Her "revelation" of 1953, when 
she grasped the significance of Hegel’s Absolute, is 
returned to again and again with an obsessiveness 
worthy of Philip K. Dick. But— again like Dick — this 
obsessiveness is infectious, and at times moving. 

Dunayevskaya’s belief that philosophy must step out 
into the world unmediated by politics or concrete 
demands struck James as hopelessly unrealistic, and 
they parted ways. What had been a weapon for criticiz- 
ing Stalinist residues in Trotskyism — revival of 
Hegelian dialectics — now became the core of Dunayev- 
skaya’s thought. Although influential within the New 
Left of the 1960s, she eschewed both academic and 
party positions until her death in 1987. There are trib- 
utes on the back of this volume from academics such as 
Douglas Kellner and Susan Buck-Morss, but she was 
proudest of her correspondence with worker-militants 
like Charles Denby and Harry McShane. By the 1980s 
her small circle of supporters resembled a cult: but, cult 
or not, it has provided excellent editors — the introduc- 
tion and footnotes here are wonderfully informative, 
conscientious and accurate. 

This collection allows us a glimpse of Dunayevskaya 
in action: how she attempted to communicate her new 
philosophy without the usual Marxist mediations of 
party, votes, leadership, theoretical journal, internal 
bulletins, newspaper and propaganda. 

The idea of taking Hegel straight' to the masses is 
not as absurd as it sounds. When she spoke to students, 
auto workers and anti-war activists in Tokyo in Janu- 
ary 1966, or to a similar audience at the Black-Red 
Conference in Detroit in January 1969, or after the 
Soweto revolt in South Africa in December 1976, her 
words have a conviction and clarity which is hair-rais- 
ing. She may not have cited facts and figures about 
overtime rates and pay deals, which peppered the 
speeches Cliff gave to mass meetings of workers in the 
early 1970s, but she transmits an equally revolutionary 
message. Perhaps the publishers were thinking of the 
anticapitalist movement and the publishing success 
granted Naomi Klein, Susan George and Toni Negri 
when they issued this collection. 

Like her classic Marxism and Freedom (1958), this 
book is centered on Lenin’s aphorism that a whole gen- 
eration of Marxists had failed to understand Capital 
because they hadn’t understood Hegel’s Science of 
Logic. Dunayevskaya then caps this with the idea that 
Lenin himself hadn’t gone far enough into Hegel 
because he stopped at the transition of Logic into 
Nature (Practice), rather than going on to the Absolute 
Idea (Freedom). Unfortunately, such a direct transla- 
tion of philosophy into politics is only likely to convince 
those who have already discovered in Hegel and Marx 
a basis for collective political action. 

Despite recent attempts by star intellectuals such as 
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son thinks "would provide just the ally Dunayevska- 
ya needs" for entering a "new era" of revolutionary 
thought, was precisely what the Situationists reject- 
ed. Guy Debord, whilst praising the surrealists’ 
assertion of the "sovereignty of desire and surprise," 
at the same time pronounced that their "idea of the 
infinite richness of the unconscious" was the "error at 
the root" of their project. 

Dunayevskaya’s critiques of council communism 
and Lukdcs’s theory of the "reification" of conscious- 
ness (chapters 1 and 12) in my view shed much light 
on Debord’s attempt to fuse the two.* 

(I cannot incidently see in Stewart Home’s cold- 
blooded pomo-purik fiction anything that "might help 
to translate the extreme subjectivism of climactic 
Hegelian rhapsody into more materialist, Marx- 
friendly terms," let alone "fburst] the religious affla- 
tus" of Hegel’s Absolute Knowledge.) 

Watson charges Dunayevskaya with an "uncritical 
embrace" of "new social movements" over and against 
the "crew of unhip grumblers" who sail the sinking 
ship of "post-Marx Marxism." Clearly though, judging 
by her writings throughout this book (covering from 
1949-87), her "embrace" was never uncritical. For if 
mass movements were beyond criticism there would 
have been no need for her to write any of her books in 
the first place or for Watson to review them. 

When Watson says "Unfortunately, radical philoso- 
phy, unsupported by political party, academia or 
celebrity is a thin — if occasionally head-spinning — 
broth to live by,” he does identify the challenge facing 
Marxist-Humanism. After all, in the history of post- 
Dunayevskaya Marxist-Humanism, there have been 
those who could not accept her determination not to 
allow philosophy and organization to exist side-by- 
side in separate "enclaves.” But to "choose” between 
the "Practical" and "Theoretical" fails to realize that 
both tend to fall apart in separation. 

At the end of her life, in 1987, Dunayevskaya, in 
continuing to develop the "philosophic moment" of 
1953 on Hegel’s Absolute Idea, categorized the dialec- 
tics of philosophy and organization as the "ground 
and roof of her and her colleagues’ project. The 2003- 
2004 Perspectives of News and Letters Committees, 
addressing the error of treating philosophy as only 
theoretical and organization as only practii ’. asks: 

"Why shouldn’t weexercise [the theoretic power of 
philosophy] in class struggles, in Black struggles, in 
the anti-war movement, in,youth and W • - Liber- 

ation struggles. In a word, why not project larxist- 
Humanist philosophy organization .lly as the 
power that is both the form for eliciting from the 
masses their thought and projecting Marxist Human- 
ist perspectives t o them?" 

Watson’s readable and provocative review of The 
Power of Negativity is mo A welcome hut the quest it n 
remains: "why not." - 

.- *See Heilicatiou and Class Cosseiotasness in tba Situation** 

isfc International^ by David Black, MobgabUn 4, at; 

HEHOBGO B L/Hobgobli n.4 .html 


Ben Watson’s critique of Dunayevkaya’s 'The Power 
of Negativity centers on the nature of "consciousness,” 
in particular a statement by; her in 1984 on "the actu- 
al participants in revolution”:- "Whether or not they 
were conscious qf actually being the history-makers, 
they were exactly that." 

In the next sentence (which Watson doesn’t quote), 
Dunayevskaya referred, as example, to the milkmaids 
who initiated the Paris Commune in 1871 when they 
raised the alarm against the bourgeois government’s 
attempt to remove the city’s artillery defences. But to 
simply point out that "of course” the milkmaids 
weren’t conscious of the fact that their action would 
overthrow the government would not be enough to 
answer Watson’s charge that Dunayevskaya was "say- 
ing that the revolutionary masses can make history 
unconsciously. Her enthusiasm for social movements 
finally betrays her philosophy." His critique calls for a 
serious philosophic response. 

Watson, as a good anti-Stalinist, is of course aware 
of the denigration of "consciousness" as "subjectivity" 
during the epoch, post- 1917, of counter-revolution- 
within-revolutions. Dunayevskaya, in 1964, wrote 
that "two kinds of subjectivity characterize our age of 
state-capitalism." One was represented by Mao 
Zedong ("no regard for objective conditions... as if a* 
party of the elite that is armed can both harness the 
energies of men and ‘remold their minds’”). The other 
kind was the "second type of subjectivity" which rest- 
ed on the Hegelian "transcendence of the opposition 
between Notion and Reality”; a subjectivity that had 
’"absorbed' objectivity, that is to say, through its strug- 
gle for freedom it gets to know and cope with the 
objectively real" (The Power of Negativity, p. 157). 

A year later (1965) however, she found this class 
divide (between petit-bourgeois and proletarian) to be 
incomplete and told her Japanese audience that this 
"second subjectivity" had to be broken into two kinds 
of revolutionary subjectivity: firstly, what the work- 
ers were going to do anyhow (whether the theoreti- 
cians listened or not); and secondly, "what theoreti- 
cians must do" who have listened (p. 144). 

Because historical development negates all of the 
forms that have gone before (such as the vanguard 
party), these two second types of subjectivity must 
also be the two sides of the one "second negativity” 
which creates the new society. It is precisely these 
insights which explain why, as Watson puls it, "she 
was proudest of her correspondence with worker-mil- 
itants like ( 'baric.- Denby and Ham McShane." 

Watson afters an eclecticism that wants to human- 
ize the vanguard party project by "turning Hegelian 
concepts into accessible slogans" and promoting a 
"revolutionary interpretation" of ' the unconscious." 
He expresses "frustration” at Dunayevskaya for not 
"relating to the French tradition of Charles Fourier, 
surrealism and the Situationists." ' ■" 

"Tradition" however is itself at the mercy of the 
power of negativity. A "surrealist Hegel,” which Wat- 
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Never in history have the coffers of 
this nation been so blatantly thrown 
open for corporate pillaging as they are 
now under the Bush administration. The 
rapacious hunger of capital is being 
served as never before and is increasing- 
ly transparent in every sphere of life in 
America — in the jobless economy, the 
health care industry, the burgeoning 
monopolistic developments in the media, 
airline industry, finance, auto industry, 
electronics, pharmaceuticals, agricul- 
ture, energy and the military-industrial 
complex. And the horrors of this greed 
are nowhere more clearly revealed than 
in the U.S. imperialistic involvement in 
Iraq and the human and financial toll 
that it is extracting. 

What we are experiencing today is the 
ruthless new stage of what Karl Marx 
analyzed 150 years ago as he traced the 
laws of capital. What is demanded is the 
total uprooting of this deadly system if 
humanity is to survive. 

Andy Phillips 
Detroit 

4 4, 4 

We hear every day that they are free- 
ing everyone over there in Iraq but we're 
losing our freedom here tojjfiings like the 
Patriot Act. We have to look at what it's 
costing us to supposedly "give", them 
their freedom, when there's not enough 
money for education or even rat control 
here. ' 

Retired Black worker 
Memphis 

4 4 4 

During his presidency, Ronald Reagan 
tried to call ketchup a "vegetable" for 
schoolTunch programs which he was try- 
ing to eliminate. Bush is doing him one 
better by trying to eliminate the kinds of 
school programs that would give our 
youth the education and training needed 
for all those supposed "higher end" hi- 
tech jobs to replace the "low-end" jobs 
going to India and China. Taking a cue 
from the Reagan era, he is trying to call 
flipping burgers at fast-food chains a 
"manufacturing job." Manufacturing 
files and burgers? I can hear the new 
welcome to McDonalds: "Would you like 
some right-wing vegetable to go with 
your order, sir?" 

Fed up 
California 

4 4 4 

Last month's "Workshop Talks" 
reminded me that every job that moves 
"offshore” goes to another worker— a 
human being with hopes, needs and 
dreams similar to any of us working in 
the U.S. The Pakistani worker who 
threatened to release confidential med- 
ical records to obtain her back pay repre- 
sents workers everywhere rebelling 
against capitalism's exploitation. When 
Marx wrote in the Communist Manifesto 
"Workers of the world unite," he foresaw 
capitalism's ability to pit worker against 
worker in different industries and differ- 
ent countries. He saw the problem has to 
be solved globally so one group of work- 
ers would not gain at the expense of oth- 
ers. We have to continue to support inter- 
national organizing by workers. One 
small way might be to avoid terms like 
"cheap labor" when the real problem is 
"cheap capitalism." 

Susan Van Gelder 
Detroit 

4’ 4 4 . 

I've been a nurse at Kaiser before the 
AFL-CIO labor-management partner- 
ship came in, and even before the land- 
mark "Quality-Care" contract was won 
by the California Nurses Association. 
That was. a great victory, but then the 
unions imploded. The more things 
change, the more they stay the sank . 
They said "change is Coming" but 
where's the real change? I'm still skip- 
ping my lunches and my breaks like I did 
a decade ago, just so my patients won't 
get worse. Where's the partnership? 
Where's the change? 

Registered nurse 
California 


4 4 4 

Here in Britain we're told we have 
never had it so good in 200 years. The 
"we" must be the ruling class and its ser- 
vants in Parliament. So greedy are our 
political masters that they now have the 
best pension fund in the country. Tony 
Blair is thought to have over 1.4 million 
pounds ($2.8 million) in his. This kind of 
‘affluence is also true of the trade union 
leadership and the secondary layer 
throughout Parliament and local govern- 
ment. 

Meanwhile the poor, the weak, and the 
needy are to be punished even further. 
For those who are employed, increasing 
productivity and longer working days 
are the norm. The relentless drive for 
profit and the methods to extract it are 
not new. But the difference is that in the 
past some kind of network and safety net 
existed. Britain today may be the fourth 
richest country in the world but it occu- 
pies a 10th rating in health and longevi- 
ty- 

Pat Duffy 

England 

4 4 4 

One of the things I remember best 
from reading Frederick Douglass' auto- 
biography was his observation that 
when he moved North, he didn't see the 
workers singing as they worked, the way 
he remembered the chattel slaves doing 
when he lived in the South. He said it 
seemed to be a characteristic of enslaved 
workers and that once they were freed of 
their chains they didn't seem to require 
singing to get through the day. 

It reminded me of all the postal work- 
ers I worked with who are equipped with 
Walkman headphones and I wondered if 
it marked a new form of slavery? 

Ex-Postal worker 
Battle Creek, Michigan 

• 

WHO SUPPORTS 
BUSH S WAR? 

Perhaps a thousand took part in the 
anti-war demonstration in Spokane. It 

included a march to a' 
local jrecruiting sta- 
tion where a brief 
"die-in" was 

staged. For 

every motorist 
on a busy arteri- 
al who flipped us 
the bird, perhaps 
as many as four out 
of five honked in sup- 
port or flipped us the peace sign. The sec- 
ond America does not support this war. 
We are not alone. In the U.S. and all 
around the world, majorities have come 
forward to say no to Bush's war. We 
belong to a global majority. 

Protester 

Spokane 

4 4 4 • 

In comparison to the demonstrations a 
year ago, two things struck me this year. 
One, there are a great many more fami- 
lies of soldiers participating in the 
protests and being very vocal about their 
opposition to the war. Two, the pro-war 
demonstrators — despite the way the 
press insists on giving them "equal time" 
even when their numbers are tiny — were 
not present this weekend at all. 

March 20 protester 
San Francisco 

4 4 4 

When my neighbor heard that Bush 
would be speaking on March 6 on cam- 
pus to a select group, he quickly gath- 
ered a number of friends who met with 
around 400 other demonstrators in front 
of Shrine Auditorium. Most were stu- 
dents demonstrating against the war for 
the first time. One explained that it is 
now impossible to ignore Bush's danger- 
ous attitude. 

Observer 
Los Angeles 



ELECTIONS 2004 

The Republicans are launching a voter 
registration drive. Nothing unusual 
about that, but - their mechanism is a 
truck called the "Reggie the Voter Regis- 
tration RIG." Yes, I know the Democrats 
have been doing this sort of thing for 
decades, but the fact that the Republican 
National Committee is openly calling 
theirs a RIG strikes me as being espe- 
cially appropriate. Are they telling us 
they intend to rig the next election, too? 

Registered voter 
Illinois 

4-- # 4 

It was important the way the March 
lead article took up Kerry's half-hearted 
opposition to Bush. Kerry was an anti- 
Vietnam war activist but buried the repl 
meaning of his past for the cause of elec- 
tability. We can t be under any illusions 
that Kerry will solve our problems. We 
become short-sighted if we get so desper- 
ate that we forget he’s at best the lessor 
of two evils. "vVfi:- 

Longtime anti-war activist 
Memphis 

4- 4 4 

Did you know that there's an Impeach 
Bush website that a month ago had 
12,000 people signed up and by March 
had 40,000? It's an opportunity to keep 
exposing his lies and convince people t© 
vote him out, but I'd say we should 
impeach him because what he's done is 
so bad, it s not enough to just vote hint 
out of office. 

Environmental activist 



4 4 4 

Yes, there were monumental intelli- 
gence failures with respect to the search 
for Weapons of Mass Destruction. The, 
most monumental of all was the lack of 
intelligence in the White House. 

Disgusted 

California 

' ♦ 4 + VT'j 

I’m very glad too see Martha Stewart 
was found guilty. If you can’t get the 
sharks, at least catch the minnows. 

Revolutionary 

Chicago 

fr. 

It was a sad day for America when 
Martha Stewart was found guilty. I’m 
far, far from being a Stewart fan, but 
where is the justice in this? She lied 
about $50,000 worth of stocks and she 
might get 20 years in the slammer. Bush 
lied about millions of dollars and a lot 
more things that have cost us many 
human lives. And he might get four more 
years? In the White House! 

Justice seeker 
California 


TERRORISM IN SPAIN 

We have seen another horrible .terror- 
ist attack on humanity, this time in 
Spain. Although the Spanish adminis- 
tration quickly said it was an act of the 
ETA, it soon turned out to be the work of 
Islamic, fundamentalists. That is what 
most people in Spain and elsewhere 
thought of directly. The Spanish govern- 
ment was attempting to cover up their 
policy of support for Bush in Iraq, 
despite the opposition of 90% of the 
Spanish people, by accusing the ETA of 
the bombings. Although the ETA is a 
nationalist and sectarian organization, 
which has used terrorist actions, this 
attack was not in their line. What it 
shows is that, once again, people like 
Bush, Blair and Aznar do not make the 
world safer but even more insecure. They 
have only one goal: the profitability of 
capital. As a result of their policy they 
strengthen the terror of the fundamen- 
talists. The Marxist-Humanist perspec- 
tive is proved correct once again — the 
need is to develop resistance against U.S. 
imperialism AND Islamic fundamental- 
ism. 

K.L 

Netherlands 

4 4 4 

If the mass murder in Madrid was the 
work of ETA, then we are living in a 


world in which a section of the "Left" has 
adopted not only the tactics of A1 Qaeda 
but also a strategic mindset which 
makes more sense to fans of Nos- 
tradamus than students of Clausewitz. 
It has nothing to do with the thinking of 
left nationalism in the sense that has 
been understood since 1848. 

The question of who did this atrocity 
was of great importance. The perpetra- 
tors have successfully made a mockery of 
the Spanish election campaign: The Pop- 
ular Party expected the people to vote 
not on policy but on alternative candi- 
dates for the atrocities: the ETA theory 
vs. the A1 Qaeda theory. 

' D.B. 

Britain 


PRO- AND ANTI-MARXISTS 

I enjoyed the article "Marx's Concept 
of Intrinsic Value" in the March 2004 
N&L. I Would -Yf ; .v 

like to see 
more pro- 
Marxist arti- 
cles like that. 

This brings 
me to a line in 
the article 
that reads, 

"Those Marx- 
ists who think 
they have 

refuted Marx 
by intoning..." Shouldn't they be called 
"anti-Marxists" instead of "Marxists"? If 
they are working to disprove and cloud 
his meanings aren’t they anti-Marxists? 
If they are all Marxists; how can you tell 
the pro-capitalist Marxists from the 
anti-capitalist Marxists? There are 
"Marxologists" who flout his work. I 
think they should also be called anti- 
Marxist.''', 

Sid RAOillissen 
Iowa 


REAL TIME DIALECTIC 

In his fine commentary on Raya 
Dunayevskaya's letter of March 25, 1979 
on the Iranian revolution (see March 
2004 N&L), Ron Brokmeyer writes, 
"Dunayevskaya's account also takes the 
measure of bourgeois democratic intel- 
lectuals like Bani-Sadr who ended by 
being eaten by the revolution because he 
didn’t challenge Islam with the self- 
determining forms that come from the 
masses." While Dunayevskaya had criti- 
cisms of Bani-Sadr in March 1979, the 
fact is that nowhere in her March 25 
1979 piece does she so much as mention 
Bani-Sadr, much less "take the measure" 
of him. 

Moreover, in a later writing of June 
25, 1981, Dunayevskaya explicitly called 
for the defense of Bani-Sadr against 
Khomeini s drive to remove him from 
power. She wrote, "It is no small matter 
that 17 months after Bani-Sadr was 
elected as the first president ever of Iran 
by no less than 75% of the population, he 
has been driven from office by Khomeini, 
i Bani-Sadr isn't any 'second Shah': 
Khomeini is, From the very day that 
Bani-Sadr had been democratically, 
overwhelmingly elected, the IRP began 
plotting to make the pos't of President 
powerless." At the time, Dunayevskaya's 
call for critical support for Bani-Sadr 
involved her in numerous debates with 
Iranian revolutionaries, including some 
'who considered themselves close to 
Marxist-Humanism, who opposed her 
position on ultra-leftist grounds. 

! The projection of the dialectic "in real 
time" is surely important, but that 
involves drawing out the dialectic imma- 
nent in the movement of actual events 
instead of imposing upon them (to bor- 
row a phrase from Marx) some "master- 
key of a general historico-philosophical 
theory, whose supreme virtue consists in 
being supra-historical." 

Peter Wermuth 
Chicago 
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WHAT COMES AFTER? 

I fully agree with Ron Brokmeyer's 
critique in “Readers' Views,” March 
2004, that hearing the voices from below 
and explaining our present world-his- 
torical situation are important dimen- 
sions of our work but "not good enough." 
He is right that the movement to second 
negation requires us to ask the question 
now, "What comes after?" Truncating 
the dialectic in the moment of first 
negation gives rise to counter-revolution 
within the movement of revolution 
itself, rather than continuing to revolu- 
tion in permanence. 

As Marxist-Humanists we cannot 
afford to underestimate the significance 
of the question "What comes after?" On 
the other hand, however, the critique of 
vanguardism also entails a criticism of 
the mechanistic, deterministic idea of 
an a priori "blueprint" for the future, as 
if we already possess an answer to the 
question. Once we recognize that the 
answer to the question "what comes 
after?" is not a royal road to science that 
can substitute for the patience, the suf- 
fering, and the labor of the negative, .we 
are required to clarify the sense of the 
question itself. - 

Dunayevskaya insisted on it precisely 
because, within the compass of post- 
Marx Marxism, an answer was either 
uncritically assumed, as though we 
already knew what "socialism" was, or 
else the question was never asked. The 
fulcrum of the "philosophic moment" of 
Marxist-Humanism is the break- 
through to the absolute: the absolute 
idea of freedom and the absolute as a 
new beginning. 

Tom More 
• ' Washington 


HAITI 

When the illegitimate president in 
the White House, who was not democra- 
tically elected, tells the legitimately 
elected president of Haiti to leave his 
own country to the onslaught of armed 
thugs who want to take over under the 
"protection" of American armed forces, 
we have to ask: Who is really protecting 
whom? 

Anti-war marcher 
San Francisco 


THE MANY VOICES OF 
WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

The U.S. is isolated not only when it 
comes to the war in Iraq. Bush's reac- 
tionary policy on women also isolated 
the U.S. at the annual meeting of the 
UN Commission on the Status of 
Women in Santiago, Chile last month. 
Policy makers on health from 41 Latin 
American and Caribbean countries met 
to discuss how to further decisions made 
at the Cairo Conference in 1994. The 
U.S. voted against the rights of adoles- 
cents to get truthful sex education and 
to support the family "in all its forms." 
The vote was 40 to 1 against the U.S. 

Women's Libera tionist 

Memphis 

4 4 4 

So much negativity has been put for- 
ward against politicized fundamentalist 
Islam, that it was great to read about 
what happened in the Philippines. In 
Muslim Mindanao, a fatwah was issued 
recently that encouraged Muslims to 
practice family planning, including the 
use of contraceptives. 

Feminist 

Tennessee 

■;v vl’y/ 

I wanted to call attention to the fact 
that March was Women's History 
Month, so I addressed some comments 
to the only African-American woman 
that has some power over the Chicago 
Police Department. I called to her atten- 
tion that there is a tradition many 
tribes and villages perform on the conti- 
nent of Africa in which the elder women 
form a circle and then invite a young 
woman to enter the circle. I asked Lori 
Lightfoot, OPS chief administrator, to 
consider that she had allowed 1,083 
days to go by, up to then, without grab- 
bing the three white male Chicago 
police officers who beat young Timia 
Williams. I told her that the elder sis- 
ters — Sojourner Truth, Harriet Tub- 
man, Barbara Jordan and Shirley 
Chisolm — could not open the circle for 
her because she proved not worthy to be 
among them. To be worthy would 
demand going to Mayor Daley with a 
letter of resignation. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


LUCY PARSONS 


WOMENTHROUGH HISTORY 

Ih Chicago you're not qafe from police 
harassment even 60-plus years after 
death. The Park District proposal to 
name a city park after Lucy Parsons 
honoring her work "promoting women's, 
labor and civil rights in Chicago” is part 
of a citywide effort 
to recognize more 
women, when cur- 
rently only 27 of 557 
city parks are 
named for women. 
However Lucy Ella 
Gonzalez Parsons 
Park is being 
opposed by Mark 
Donahue, head of 
the Fraternal Order 
of Police, because she defended her hus- 
band' Albert Parsons, one of the Hay- 
market martyrs convicted and executed 
in 1887. Lucy Parsons remained a life- 
long revolutionary who spent all of her 
years working to better the lives of 
those oppressed by all forms of capital- 
ism, including the police, whom she had 
been known to call "organized bandits.” 
Looking at the state of police brutality 
here today, I’d say, unfortunately, her 
words still ring true. 

Lucy Parsoas Parte supporter 
, Chicago 

: ■ V- - 

I was glad to hear that there had been 
a large gathering in Amsterdam this 
year to commemorate Rosa Luxem- 
burg's life. Raya Dunayevskaya’s book 
on Rosa Luxemburg,. Women's Libera- 
tion and Marx's Philosophy of Revolu- 
tion showed how relevant her thinking 
was for today. She had been imprisoned 
many times for her opposition to war 
which is well known. Her ideas on 
women’s liberation were not as well 
known, but are more important than 
ever for us to reflect upon as we mark 
the one-year anniversary of Bush's war 
on Iraq. What rings out more strongly 
than ever for me is her insistence that 
"Freedom only for the supporters of the 
government, only for the members of 
one party is no freedom at all. Freedom 
is always exclusively for the one who 
thinks differently." 

Women's Liberationlst 
Michigan 


GAY MARRIAGE 

Did anybody not feel excited when 
news came out of all the people pouring 
out to line up- to get married in San 
Francisco without restriction of same- 
sex couples? It's not that legalization of 
gay marriage will result in equality and 
respect for gays, but it's clear that it rep- 
resented a demand to be recognized as 
human beings and one could feel a dam 
burst. This country will never be the 
same. That doesn't mean we should 
underestimate the forces trying to 
install a theocracy. 

Supporter 
San tiiego 

4 4 4 

Only with increasing mass opposition 
to ruling class laws and restrictions will 
there ever be changes. Of course, much 
of the uproar about same-sex marriages 
today is driven by the born-again end- 
of-timers. If mainstream Christian 
churches want to maintain any credibil- 
ity at all today they will have to 
renounce all that backwardness. There 
isn't much credibility left in religion on 
the basis of what scientific research has 
revealed since the 1800s. 

Longtime Sodalist 
. -.V, Wisconsin 


DEMOCRACY IN AARP? 

Most of the AARP members I speak 
with agree that the AARP is not a demo- 
cratic organization and that it has sold 
us down the river to the drug and insur- 
ance companies and undermined the 
basic principles of Social Security as a 
government-financed-and-administered 
social welfare program. I understand 
that over 10,000 members have quit, 
but I do not plan to quit. I plan to be 
part of a national campaign to make 
AARP a transparent and democratic 
organization. 

The innocence of its "non-partisan 
stance" belies its sellout to the Republi- 
can Party. The drug bill can only be 
understood in the context of the anti- 
government philosophy of President 
Bush and his party. The good name of 
the AARP has been besmirched. 

Stan Rouen 
NewMexIco 



Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel..... $24.95 


Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $20 until April ($24.95 after) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s, 
introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) $15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1,1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes” $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 4.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

40th anniversary edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy & the Needed American Revolution 

Special Both for $1 5, including postage. 


CJ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 

Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
■ & Letters 1988-2002 $5 

O Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 

$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya ;..$2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.. $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) : $8 

J Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes ,$2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 
,..37<t postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60 C postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 ...$165 

Newspaper 

Q News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.) .. 
.....$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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by Robert Taliaferro 


After World War II the world- became polarized into 
two armed camps: one espousing democracy and free- 
dom, the other supporting Communism and a form of 
slavery. These two diverse ideologies were exemplified 
in Berlin. A Cold War had begun and the Berlin Wall 
became its ideological icon. 

Fast forward 60 years and two other ideologies now 
clash, and as in Berlin, the icon of that political war is 
a wall and fence called the West Bank Barrier. 

On one side of the Berlin Wall there was the West’s 
idea of freedom and prosperity, while the other side 
featured a decadent oppression of the populace by an 
occupying government. On one side of the West Bank 
Barrier we find Israelis gaining a sense of freedom and 
prosperity, while on the other side we see the collective 
punishment of Palestinians living in abject poverty, 
promulgated by another occupying force. 

GLOBAL CIVIL WAR 

In each case the respective barriers resonated 
beyond the borders where they existed. As during the 
Cold War, Africa, Asia, and the Americas have been 
equally affected by the policies and ideas espoused in 
the West Bank, resulting in a global Civil War. 

Walls and fences depersonalize, desensitize, and 
deculturalize a people. Whether they enclose a prison, 
or a community, they act as blinders to the plight of 
people held within their confines, making it easier to 
ignore injustice. What is said to be physical barriers to 
keep out destructive elements only serve to focus those 
elements towards a central point of hate. 

In the West Bank the barrier is said to restrict 
access of suicide bombers to Jewish settlements, also 
restricting the average Palestinian from jobs and edu- 
cation. In a triumph of the human spirit over adversi- 
ty, Palestinians wishing to work or go to school find 
ways over and around the barrier, much like East 
Berliners once risked their lives in search of freedom. 


A new Berlin Wall 


In 40 years, we have learned nothing with regard to 
the futility of such monuments. It is disturbing that 
the one nation that was created to ensure that extreme 
ethnocentrism will never again become nationalized as 
a political premise, is now a supporter of such radical 
isolationist ideas and practices. So much for the ill-con- 
ceived U.S.-led "Roadmap for Peace." 

It is sadly indicative of how poorly theorized the 
"Roadmap" was for a region where roadblocks did not 
consist solely of reinforced concrete barriers, high-per- 
formance aircraft, or armor-clad vehicles. In many 
respects the roadblocks derive from a bumbling inept- 
ness of Western ideas combined with duly-inspired cul- 
tural racism between hard-line Palestinians and hard- 
line Israelis who often acted as pawns of the Cold War, 
as puppets of U.S. and Soviet monies, battles, and tech- 
nologies. The critical mass of that racism eventually 
became self-sustaining as it expanded to encompass 
average citizens on both sides who wanted nothing 
more than to raise their families and exist.- 

The West Bank has become the world’s Chernobyl 
which radiates the poisons of the cultural meltdown of 
that struggle into the very marrow of every man, 
woman, and child "in the world. 

Every brick, every steel support, every drop of mor- 
tar mixed and poured is a tribute to the hatred that 
exists in the region, and a further step away from 
peace and freedom for Israelis and Palestinians alike. 

In the same light, every young Palestinian man and 
woman who feels that suicide and terrorism is the only 
available means to secure freedom and a future for 
their people, only serves to further enslave their peo- 
ple by giving Israel a reason to react. 

WALLS...AND BRIDGES 

Hard-liners on both sides act as if they have a lock 
on the pulse of their respective peoples disallowing 
thoughts of cohesion, peace, and understanding to 
flourish. The result is a collective ignorance that is 
deadly. 


BLACK/REDVIE 


Continued from page 1 

as children they "learned the twin maxims of slavery 
by harsh experience: their labor is not their own, and 
they could be deprived of kin. Although African Amer- 
icans toiling in the field might be seen as the quintes- 
sential image of slavery, the more potent symbol of the 
system was the auction block." 

Families were destroyed on the auction blocks. 
Mothers and fathers were sold to one slave buyer and 
their children to another slave buyer. Harriet Tubman 
wanted her faihily to escape this vile fate. 

NO MORE AUCTION BLOCK! 

Harriet Tubman was to challenge this ruthless eco- 
nomic system that lived by the brutal exploitation of 
Black slave labor. Clinton points out that both the 
invention of the cotton gin in 1793 and the prohibition 
pf the importation of Black slaves from Africa and the 
Caribbean after 1808 "had a profound impact on slav- 
ery in the United States — with especially drastic 
results for slaves in the upper South, where Tubman 
and her family lived." 

One result was: "Suddenly, enslaved African- Ameri- 
can women, already expected to perform harsh and 
exacting physical labor, became the sole legal source of 
slave labor." In other words, enslaved African-Ameri- 
can women were forced to produce both material com- 
modities for the market as well as human laborers who 
would produce more commodities for the market. 

This dual exploitation of African-American women 
made the Maryland slaveholders extremely wealthy. 
They sold the children of African-American women to 
owners of Southern cotton plantations at a high price. 
Harriet Tubman lost two of her sisters in this diabolic 
exploitation. 

According to Catherine Clinton, Harriet Tubman 
heard a rumor in 1849 that her master was planning 
to "sell her down the river" and she had to take action. 
The white woman who aided her in escaping was 
undoubtedly one of the many women, white and Black, 
with whom she had made contact in the area. The 
white woman gave her a slip of paper to deliver to the 
home of another white woman, who ordered her 
brusquely to take a broom and sweep the yard. This 
was a show to make her appear as a servant, at the 
very moment she had entered into the Underground 
Railroad. When the woman’s husband came home that 
evening, he loaded Tubman into his wagon and trans- 
ported her in the dark to another town where she was 
directed to another station. 

Harriet Tubman later became the most prominent 
"abductor" on the Underground Railroad. Meaning, she 
went deep into the South to bring slaves out. Only very 
few had the courage and the skill to engage in this dan- 
gerous activity. Conductors only conveyed slaves from 
one specific depot to the next depot. The abductor went 
into the very center of slavery and organized willing 
slaves into an expedition. "She spread the word along 
the slave grapevine, informing members of plantation 
communities about the time and place for her ren- 


Harriet Hitman's story 

dezvous with candidates for escape. She might provide 
false information at first to flush out any betrayers. 
Once she found local prospects to her satisfaction, Tub- 
man made her final appeal... 
‘She directed them by her 
songs, as to whether they might 
show themselves or continue to 
lie low... No one would notice 
what was sung by the old col- 
ored woman as she trudged 
along the road.’" 

BLACK WOMEN'S 
GENIUS 

She must have led hundreds 
of African Americans to free- 
dom. She never learned to read 
or write, which as Raya Duna- 
yevskaya points out, might 
have led some to underestimate 
her intelligence. In 1975, Duna- 
yevskaya said, "Sojourner 
Truth and sometimes also Har- 
riet Tubman are dutifully mentioned, condescendingly 
admitting their bravery — and of course their suffering 
as slaves — but never as Reason which drove the edu- 
cated to face reality: that the Black women were the 
orators, generals, and, yes, thinkers, whereas they, the 
middle-class intellectuals, were but subordinates." 
("Today’s Women Theorists" reprinted in Women’s Lib- 
eration and the Dialectics of Revolution, Wayne State 
University Press, 1996). As Clinton documents, Tub- 
man was consulted by John Brown about the lay of the 
land at Harpers Ferry, set the date for his attack, and 
later became a scout for the Union Army during the 
Civil War. 

Once the war broke out, she knew it had to be about 
freeing the slaves and not saving the Union. She said 
at the end of 1861 to abolitionist Lydia Maria Child: 
"I’m a poor Negro; but this Negro can tell Mister Lin- 
coln how to save the money and the young men. He can 
do it by setting the Negroes free." 

This was Marx’s criticism of Lincoln at the same 
time: that he was not winning the Civil War because he 
did not make emancipation of the slaves the main issue 
of the War. 

This month a statue was erected in Eastern Mary- 
land in honor of the great abolitionist Frederick Dou- 
glass in spite of opposition by local veterans who want- 
ed to preserve the court lawn for a statue dedicated to 
Confederate soldiers. No mention was made of Harriet 
Tubman, also bom in that area, whose participation in 
the Underground Railroad kept the issue of slavery in 
the forefront, as a problem that had to be resolved. 
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the West Bank 


But there is hope! We once watched in utter surprise 
as the people of Berlin — and throughout occupied 
Europe — threw off the yoke of oppression, not with 
Semtex strapped to their bodies, but with pickaxes, 
sledgehammers, and drills. We watched with stunned 
amazement as a multitude of nations who were once 
historical enemies for generations, became one. 

A young Israeli noted in a news program that peo- 
ple, not politics, define history. Barriers Created by gov- 
ernments are eventually always torn down by people 
who finally realize that they had more in eommon with 
their alleged enemies than they did with their leaders 
and alleged friends. 
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dialectical humanism has authoritarian implications. 
It also means that religious or mystical or idealist fads 
(psychotherapy, existentialism, Nietzscheanism, cul- 
tural studies...) come to occupy the "soul" vacated by its 
soulless materialism. The relationship of radical sub- 
jectivity and endless desire to capitalism is a concrete 
issue that Marxism ignores at its peril. As Dunayev- 
skaya says, "We can no longer, as did Lenin, keep 'our' 
philosophic notebooks private." 

One frustration of Dunayevskaya’s thought is that a 
certain puritanism — always a curse of the American 
Left — appears to prevent her relating to the French 
tradition of Charles Fourier, surrealism and' the Situa- 
tionists. Like her, these revolutionaries also talked 
about "new passions," and the Situationists actually 
managed to turn Hegelian concepts into accessible slo- 
gans. Such a tradition might help to translate the 
extreme subjectivism of climactic Hegelian rhapsody 
into more materialist, Marx-friendly terms. 

When Hegel quotes Schiller at the end of Phenome- 
nology of Spirit ("from the chalice of this realm of spir- 
its/ foams forth for Him his own infinitude"), the 
Freudian sees the autarchic sex act, or masturbation, 
but, unlike the radical feminist or Stalinist politico, 
does not immediately follow this up with moralistic 
outrage. In his "avant-pulp" novels Stewart Home 
reminds readers of the affinity between Sadeian sexu- 
al fantasy and revolutionary thought. A Home-style 
sexual-reductionist interpretation of transcendental- 
ism not only bursts the Hegelian. religious afflatus; it 
also begs questions only pro-sex communism — prole- 
tarian and feminist— can answer. 

"Rediscoveries" are the wellspring of Marxism, John 
Bellamy Foster recently made a strong case for a 
socialist ecology by reviving Marx’s doctoral disserta- 
tion on Epicurus. Likewise, in order to do battle with 
the post-Dieleuzean philosophers of "desire," the new 
wave of punk writers represented by Home are surely 
right to revive the scurrilous irreligion and anti-moral- 
ism of The Holy Family and The German Ideology 
(whose forgotten invective versus Max Stirner’s The 
Ego and Its Own now reads like a prophylactic sally 
against Nietzsche and poststructuralism). 

Dunayeyskaya’s return to dialectics and subjectivity 
was an essential contribution to the Marxist recovery 
of the whole person travestied by speciality of thought. 
However, deprived of the confrontational frankness of 
the Freudian Left, an insistence on Hegelian subjectiv- 
ity easily becomes-transcendent and unbelievable — in 
short, religious. 

The advantage of the psychoanalytic interpretation 
over the conventional Marxist charge of "idealism" is it 
is not driven by repression or moralism. Even if it uses 
terms which are anathema to Hegelians (and probably 
to many "post-Marx Marxists"), the pro-sex faction can 
explain, evien celebrate, Hegel’s underlying impulse, 
rather than invoke a taboo. When Wilhelm Reich called 
orgasm "cosmic plasmatic sensation" he gave it an 
"infinitude" no materialist can argue with. By remind- 
ing us that philosophical writing is a substitute for the 
ineluctable needs of the human body, a sexual inter- 
pretation restores the reader’s sense of human equali- 
ty (this was the thrust of Sloterdijk’s revival of Dio- 
genes in Critique of Cynical Reason). A surrealist 
Hegel would provide just the ally Dunayevskaya needs, 
and could open out into a revolutionary interpretation 
of dreams, fantasy and the unconscious — and a critique 
of their exploitation by religion and the culture indus- 
try. ' 

However,; as shown by her curt dismissal of Freud in 
1973 (Women’s Liberation has declared him sexist, so 
we can bin him, it is declared in Philosophy and Revo- 
lution), Dunayevskaya would not - be interested. Her 
direct line between Hegelian philosophy and contem- 
porary political activism meant ignoring the ensemble 
of revolutionary ideas suppressed by Hitler and Stalin 
and World War II: the concrete manifestation of the 
"spirit" of freedom she talks about. 

How was the family restored after the worldwide 
assault on bourgeois respectability in the 1920s? The 
banning of Freud went together with the attack on 
dialectical philosophy, working-class organization and 
women’s rights. Although she corresponded with Mar- 
cuse and Fromm, it was always about philosophy, never 
psychoanalysis. (For all his failings over the character- 

Continued on page 10 
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Aristide's departure and Haiti's tragedy 
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profile. However they have not actually disarmed and 
still control much of the North where they have 
engaged in brutal reprisals against pro-Aristide forces. 

Another indication of the 
character of Haiti’s new order 
came when Aristide opponents, 
among them Protestant funda- 
mentalists virulently opposed 
to the nation’s tradition of 
voodoo, looted and burned the 
museum of Haitian indepen- 
dence in Port-au-Prince. Aris- 
tide, who had disbanded the 
army in 1994, had established 
the museum in its former head- 
quarters. The crowd threw 
priceless works of art out the 
window and burned works by 
noted voodoo artists. (Aristide 
was the first Haitian leader to 
legalize the practice of voodoo.) 

The Fondation AfrieAmericA 
issued a strong protest: "We 
deplore the destruction by 
armed crowds and religious fun- 
damentalists of over a hundred 
works of art, among them 
invaluable pieces by Pierre 
Barra, Andre Eugene, Celeur Jean-Herard, Ti Pelen, 
Ludovic Booz, Edouard Duval Carrie, and Jean 
i Camille Nasson. When the symbols of a civilization are 
trampled underfoot, tyranny is strengthened.” The 
sculptor Pierre Barra is particularly well known, his 
work having been exhibited at UCLA’s Fowler Muse- 
um. 

The present crisis in Haiti really began in 
1986, when a mass-based revolutionary move- 
ment that included Marxists toppled the brutal 

Racists in Sierra Club 

The right wing is once again angling to turn the 
Sierra Club into a front group for anti-immigration 
reactionaries. In 1998 a referendum for the environ- 
mental group to adopt an anti-immigration policy gar- 
nered 40% of votes, but only because hordes of right- 
wingers joined just to vote for it. The rabble have 
returned, this time to elect candidates in the Mareh- 
April elections for the board of directors who are in bed 
with racist groups. 

White supremacist and nativist groups urged sym- 
pathizers to join and elect the anti-immigration slate. 
Of even greater concern, however, is their endorsement 
by Paul Watson, head of Sea Shepherd Conservation 
Society, who was recently elected to the Sierra Club 
board and wants to turn it into an animal rights group. 
Watson has a mystique of radicalism because of Sea 
Shepherd’s practice of ramming whaling ships. 

UNPRINCIPLED ALLIANCE 

Such "direct action" is the prime measure of worthi- 
ness to a certain type of middle-class would-be "radical," 
from reactionaries like Earth First! founder Dave Fore- 
man to Black Bloc anarchists. The ease with which Wat- 
son fell into an unprincipled alliance with the racist right 
should be proof enough of that attitude’s emptiness. 

The more the true nature of these candidates comes 
to light, the more likely their takeover attempt is to 
fail. Resistance within the Sierra Club has come from 
two directions. One group, Groundswell, is fighting to 
maintain the club as a "big tent," open to welcomers 
and haters of immigrants, and to hunters as well as 
animal rightists, as long as they favor conservation. 

Quite different are the environmental justice 
activists and others who formed Sierrans for Human 
Rights to counter anti-immigration forces in "the envi- 
ronmental movement as a whole," calling on the Sierra 
Club to jettison its current neutrality on immigration. 

Instead they call for "a deeper analysis into the caus- 
es of immigration, many of which are rooted in the 
inequities inherent in economic globalization... damag- 
ing communities and ecosystems alike.” And they call 
for "an unequivocal position in support of justice for 
immigrants." 

ENVIRONMENTAL JUSTICE 

The success the Right has already had in placing 
some reactionaries on the board — alongside their chum 
Paul Watson — highlights the incompleteness of the 
environmental movement’s response to the movement 
against environmental racism. In the past 15 years 
mainstream groups like the Sierra Club have tried to 
attract people of color as staff and members. But the 
environmental justice movement also challenged the 
narrowness of ideas — a challenge not to separate envi- 
ronmentalism from the needed social transformation. 
The official neutrality on immigration is one sign of the 
failure to respond. 

The door was left open to the Right precisely because 
of the pragmatic refusal to close the gap between envi- 
ronmental activism and the deep, revolutionary trans- 
formation needed to steer this society away from its 
current path damaging both communities and ecosys- 
tems. Instead, the mainstream remains tied into the 
corrupt political system, which has moved drastically 
to the Right and is dragging the environmental move- 
ment along with it. — Franklin Dmitryev 



The popular voodoo art of Edouard Duval 
Carrie, portrayer of Baron Samedi, 
guardian of the cemetery, has fallen out of 
favor in post-Aristide Haiti. 


U.S.-backed Duvalier regime, in power .since 
1957. Jean-Bertrand Aristide, a young priest who 
espoused the theology of liberation, became the 
most prominent representative of that mass 
movement. He did so through 
his fiery oratory against the 
oligarchy, which had reduced 
most Haitians to grinding 
poverty while itself living a 
life of luxury. 

Swept into power by a land- 
slide (in Creole a "lavalas” or 
flood) in the 1990 elections, the 
Aristide government promised 
radical changes in the conditions 
of life and labor of the masses. 
Frightened by such a prospect, 
the military, backed by the oli- 
garchy, overthrew him in 1991. It 
ruled by brutal repression and 
fear, with groups like FRAPH 
murdering, raping, and torturing 
at will. In 1994, the Clinton 
administration reluctantly and 
belatedly intervened to reinstate 
Aristide. 

Back in office but severely con- 
strained now by U.S. power, Aris- 
tide and his Lavalas Party were 
unable to build the humanist society they had 
dreamed about. Since Aristide refused to enact the 
"free market" economic policies that international cap- 


ital demanded, the economic aid originally promised 
dried up, weakening further the economy of what was 
already the hemisphere’s poorest country. Members of 
the old oligarchy also began to plot against Aristide. 

Tragically, in response to these internal and 
external pressures, Aristide resorted to intimi- 
dation and even electoral fraud beginning with 
the 1997 elections. He used his considerable ora- 
torical skills to blame all of Haiti’s problems on 
his internal and external enemies. Soon Lavalas 
split, with many of the grassroots activists who 
had originally supported Aristide now moving 
away from him. These included leftists like 
Evans Paul and peasant leader Chavannes Jean- 
Baptiste. They began to form ties with the con- 
servative opposition around the issue of the 
country’s lack of democracy. 

In response, Aristide cracked down harder and hard- 
er on the opposition, eventually using violent street 
gangs whose financial support came from extortion or 
even the drug trade. Over time, Aristide’s support 
among the masses began to diminish as well. While he 
still enjoyed passive support in the vast slums and 
impoverished rural villages, the masses were no longer 
actively supporting him. This created an opportunity 
for the ever-watehful forces of reaction and imperial- 
ism to move in. 

This is the real tragedy of Haiti today. Its harsh 
lessons will need to be learned, not only by the Haitian 
people, but also by those the world over who are com- 
mitted to the struggle against capitalism, imperialism 
and class rule. 


Can the law of value be uprooted? 
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of value has operated for thousands of years, that is, 
ever since simple exchange and up to capitalist pro- 
duction.(14) That Engels did not in any way depart 
from value as an exploitative relation characteristic 
only of capitalist production can best be seen from Mr. 
Leontiev’s own preface to that little booklet, Engels on 
Capital. There the Soviet economist says: "Whereas at 
the hands of the Social-Democratic theoreticians of the 
epoch of the Second International, the categories of 
value, money, surplus value, etc., have a fatal tendency 
to become transformed into disembodied abstractions 
inhabiting the sphere of exchange and far removed 
from the conditions of the revolutionary struggle of the 
proletariat, Engels shows the most intimate, indissolu- 
ble connection these categories have with the relations 
between classes in the process of material production, 
with the .aggravation of class contradictions, with the 
inevitability of the proletarian revolution. "(15) 

Value, Engels has written, is "a category character- 
istic only of commodity production, and just as it did 
not exist prior to commodity production, so will it dis- 
appear with the abolition of commodity produc- 
tion."(16) It would be sheer absurdity, argued Engels, 
"to set up a society in which at last the producers con- 
trol their products by the logical application of an eco- 
nomic category (value) which is the most comprehen- 
sive expression of the subjection of the producers by 
their own product."(17) In the last theoretic writing we 
have from the pen of Marx, a critique of A. Wagner’s 
Allgemeine oder theoretische volkswirtschaftslehre, 
Marx castigates "the presupposition that the theory of 
value, developed for the explanation of bourgeois soci- 
ety, has validity for the ‘socialist state of Marx.’"(18) 

In the opinion of this writer nothing in the article 
contradicts this firmly established coexistence of the 
law of value with capitalist production. 

THE RADICAL CHANGE in theoretical interpretation that 
the article presents not unnaturally brings with it 
important methodological consequences. The authors 
propose that in the future the structure of Capital be 
not followed and state that the past textbooks which 
followed the structure violated the "historic principle." 
Obviously, this is a very grave departure. Engels 
explains Marx’s rejection of the method of the "histori- 
cal school” by the fact that history proceeded by jumps 
and zigzags and that, in order to see its inner coher- 
ence, it was necessary to abstract from the accidental. 
The structure of Marx’s Capital is a logical abstraction 
seen in its evolution and constantly checked and 
rechecked and illustrated by historical development. 

Marx’s dialectic method is deeply rooted in history. 
However, it utilizes history not as a chronological list- 
ing of events but "divested of its historic forms and for- 
tuitous circumstances. "( 19) Thus the abstract method 
of Marx does not depart from the "historic principle." 
On the contrary, the theoretical development of the 
commodity is in reality the historical development of 
society from a stage when the commodity first makes 
its appearance — the surplus of primitive com- 
munes — to its highest development, its "classic form" 
— in capitalism. Where a commodity existed acciden- 
tally or held a subordinate position as in primitive, 
slave or feudal societies, the social relations, whatever 
we may think of them, were at any rate clear. It is only 
under capitalism that these social relations assume 
"the fantastic form of a relation between things."(20) 
That is why Marx analyzes the commodity "at its 
ripest." He is separating its theoretical potentialities 
from its historic starting point. Where Marx analyzes a 
commodity in order to discern the law of its develop- 


ment, the Soviet economists now merely proclaim the 
arrival of the commodity in a "socialist society." 

Hence when the authors propose that the structure 
of Capital be not followed in the future, it is not 
because past Soviet textbooks, patterned on it, violated 
the "historic principle." It is because of their need to 
divest the commodity of what Engels called "its partic- 
ular distinctness” and to turn it into a classless, "gen- 
eral historic" phenomenon applicable to practically all 
societies. 

The ideas and methodology of the article are not 
accidental. They are the ideas and methodology of an 
"intelligentsia" concerned with the acquisition of "sur- 
plus products." What is important is that this depar- 
ture from "past teaching of political economy" actually 
mirrors economic reality. The Soviet Union has entered 
the period of "applied economics." Instead of theory, the 
article presents an administrative formula for mini- 
mum costs and maximum production. It is the consti- 
tution of Russia’s post-war economy. 

NOTES 

1. Published in the American Economic Review, Vol. 34:3, Sep- 
tember 1944, pp. 531-37, Dunayevskaya’s "A New Revision 
of Marxian Economics" accompanied and critiqued "Teach- 
ing of Economics in the Soviet Union," the article she had 
translated from the Russian theoretical journal Pod 
Znamenem Marxizma ( Under the Banner of Marxism ). Her 
critique provoked great controversy, reaching the front page 
of The New York Times in October 1944, and drawing 
responses in American Economic Review from Oscar Lange, 
Leo Rogin and Paul Baran. For Dunayevskaya’s rejoinder to 
her critics, see American Economic Review, September 
1945; also see The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection, 213. 

2. "Teaching of Economics in the Soviet Union" American Eco- 
nomic Review(AER) 34, September 1944, p. 523. 

3. This is the literal translation of the title the article in Pod 
Znamenem Marxizma Dunayevskaya translated for the 
AER, September 1944; cf. also The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection, 193. 

4 AER, op. cit., p. 520; also see Marx-Engels, Collected Works, 
24:85. 

5. AER, op. cit., p. 522; cf. Marx-Engels, Collected Works, 
25:288. 

6. AER, op. cit., p. 521. 

7. Ibid. 

8. Marx-Engels, Collected Works, 24:87. 

9. AER, op. cit., p.522. 

10. Capital (Charles Kerr, 1909), 1:48. [Also see Vintage, 
1:132.]— RD 

11. Teorii Pribawchnoi Stoimosti, T II, 2, c. 183-84. [Also see 
Theories of Surplus Value (Moscow: Progress Pubhshers, 
1968), 2:504; cf. Marx-Engels, CW, 32:135.]— RD 

12. Political Economy, A Beginner’s Course (New York: Inter- 
national Pubhshers, 1935), p. 38. — RD 

13. Ibid., p. 58.— RD 

14. Cf. Engels on Capital (New York: International Pubhshers, 
1937), p. 106. [Also see Capital, Vintage, 3:1037] — RD 

15. 0. Kapitaie Marksa, pp. xi-xii. (Engels on Capital.) The 
English translation does not carry this preface, issued by 
the Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute under the supervision of 
the Central Committee of the Russian Communist Party. — 
RD 

16. Sochineniia Marksa-Engelsa, T. XXVII, c. 408. ( Works of 
Marx-Engels, Russian ed., 1928-41.)— RD 

17. Herr Eugen Diihring’s Revolution in Science (New York: 
International Pubhshers, 1939), p. 347.— RD 

18. Arkhiv Marksa-Engelsa, T. V., c.59. (Archives of 
Marx-Engels, Vol. V, p. 59, edited by Adoratsky.) [See Marx: 
Texts on Method, edited by Terrell Carver (New York: 
Barnes & Noble Books, 1975), p. 208.] — RD 

19. Frederick Engels on the Materialism and Dialectics of 
Marx, included in Ludwig Feuerbach and the Outcome of 
Classical German Philosophy (London: Martin Lawrence, 
1934), p. 99.— RD 

20. Capital, Kerr, 1:83. [Also see Vintage, 1:165.] — RD 
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Fight Christian Right's attacks on women's lives 
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that attempted to keep Blacks from voting after Recon- 
struction — everything from unnecessary waiting peri- 
ods lasting days, to lectures full of lies about abortions 
causing breast cancer, to being forced to have an ultra- 
sound; and now, in Texas, a woman must show her 
photo ID, which will then be copied and put on file. Sev- 
eral states are trying to ban abortion altogether, some 
with no exceptions for women whose life or health is 
endangered or who became pregnant through rape or 
incest. 

• Illiteracy is reaching epidemic proportions. An 
amazing 50% of women in the U.S. have levels of liter- 
acy lower than an average high school graduate; 23% of 
women have very limited 
reading ability, while 17% of 
men fall into that same cate- 
gory.(3) The cause? Women 
drop out of school because of 
abuse, poverty, pregnancy, 
undiagnosed learning dis- 
abilities. Illiteracy is a symp- 
tom of poverty and of the 
undervaluation of women 
and girls. 

• Religious political fun- 
damentalism as the law of 
the land is something we’ve 
seen women in Iraq and 
Afghanistan battle. Now we 
have the U.S. version as the 
purposefully misnamed "Con- 
stitution Restoration Act" 

(H.R. 3799; S. 2082), intro- 
duced in Congress by Repub- 
lican hardliner Robert Ader- 
holt. It aims to mandate "God 
as the sovereign source of 
law, liberty, or government." Among other outrages, the 
bill would stop federal courts, including the U.S. 
Supreme Court, from hearing cases involving "expres- 
sions of religious faith by elected or appointed offi- 
cials." The ramifications of such a law would be devas- 
tating, opening wide the doors of intolerance and hate. 

AMENDMENT TO OBLITERATE HUMANNESS 

One of the most retrogressive acts of Bush’s presi- 
dency has been his support for a new Constitutional 
amendment to outlaw same-sex marriages. But we 
can’t let Clinton off the hook. In 1996 he signed the 
Defense of Marriage Act, which defined "marriage" as 
being solely between a man and a woman, and said 
that states are not required to recognize marriages or 
civil unions performed in other states or jurisdictions. 

When Democratic Party presidential candidate Sen. 
John Kerry invokes the notion of "states’ rights" — dis- 
credited by the Civil Rights Movement — in his own 
waffling opposition to gay marriage, he is simply 
remaining within the Clinton paradigm. This would 
force same-sex couples who marry to move — or perhaps 
flee — from one part of the country to another because a 
bunch of fundamentalists can wield control over a 
piece of territory. 

The genuine, mass spontaneity in which gay and les- 
bian couples seized the moment to make their 
demands for equality public began, fittingly, with the 
marriage in San Francisco of Del Martin and Phyllis 
Lyon, decades-long activists for lesbian and women’s 
rights, and founders of the Daughters of Bilitis. 

Many in the Gay Lesbian Bisexual Transgender 
Intersex (GLBTI) movement compare their struggle to 
the Civil Rights Movement — including GLBTI African 
Americans. While the comparison is being debated by 
African Americans, Black legislators in Georgia voted 
en masse against a state constitutional amendment to 
ban gay marriage, and Black Representative Phillip 
West of Natchez, Miss, spoke for many when he 
declared, "The bottom line is we know what it’s like to 
be discriminated against." 

Any comparison with the Civil Rights Movement 
can’t ignore the fact that political emancipation has 
not equaled human emancipation for the masses of 
Black people in the U.S. who still face discrimination 
and oppression in employment, housing, education, 
health care, and a racist prison-industrial complex that 
U.S. capitalism created to deal with the whole situa- 
tion. The history of the gay and lesbian liberation 
movement shows it reached beyond political emancipa- 
tion, as did the Civil Rights Movement. 

The Stonewall rebellion in New York in 1969 against 
police harassment of gay men was never a struggle to 
be seen as "the same" as straight people. Rather it was 
a fight to be seen as human beings who should be 
respected regardless of difference. The gay liberation 
movement of the 1970s and beyond (which was quite 
clear about what it owed to the revolutionary Black 
struggle) has shared much of the critique of patriar- 
chal social relationships, including marriage, with the 
Women’s Liberation Movement. Lesbians in the 
women’s movement were often a catalyst towards 
deepening that critique. 

GOING BEYOND EASY ASSUMPTIONS 

ACT UP, a radical movement employing creative 
demonstrations and mass civil disobedience in the 
1980s to demand funding for AIDS research and treat- 
ment, also demonstrated the necessity of going beyond 
the easy assumptions of capitalist society. Worldwide, 


groups like the Treatment Action Coalition of South 
Africa pushed this further. From a "simple" matter like 
health care, the question arose, what does it mean to be 
a human being? What concretely is meant by "human 
rights"? What does it mean, in the most profound philo- 
sophic sense, when the most oppressed and despised 
rise up to seize, not only power, but respect, beginning 
with self-respect, and freedom? 

Bush and his ideological allies are nullifying the 
rights of people who wish to enter same-sex unions. 
But they are also negating the very existence of a 
whole class of people who can’t so easily be described 
by the simple terms "man" or "woman." There are hun- 
dreds of thousands of transgender, intersex and other 

people who 
would be 
defined as 
non-per- 
sons under 
Bush’s pro- 
posed 
amend- 
ment. It is 
a profound 
attack on 
human 
freedom if 
the law, in 
all its arbi- 
trariness, 
were to 
substitute 
for free, 
human 
choice. By 
defining 
marriage 
as legally 

now and forever only pertaining to "a man and a 
woman," the naked fascism of Bush’s proposed consti- 
tutional amendment is revealed. 

As every new Bush outrage is announced, main- 
stream women’s groups do make their voices heard. 
Through press releases and email, the National Orga- 
nization for Women (NOW), Pro-Choice America (for- 
merly the National Abortion Rights Action League), 
and Planned Parenthood express women’s anger and 
fears. But such responses are woefully inadequate, 
and, too often, simply reacting to the latest right-wing 
moves. 

We can see how much these groups have taken the 
ground created by the Right even in how the name of 
the April 25 march was changed from "Save Women’s 
Lives, March for Freedom of Choice," to simply "March 
for Women’s Lives." So defeatist has the mainstream 
movement become that first, like Pro-Choice America, 
they ditched the word "abortion"; and now even the 
word "choice" is jettisoned for the March. 

This is more than an abandonment of words. It is a 
sign that part of the movement is so mired in fighting 
what they oppose — because under Bush the retrogres- 
sion has become so overwhelming — that what we are 
for has gotten lost. Thus much of the movement has 
been reduced to reacting to whatever is Bush’s latest 
outrage. 

What the GLBTI and women’s movement, or any 
movement for that matter, cannot forget is that oppres- 
sion of any group is unseparated from the latest stage 
of capitalism. When the two get separated, women are 
under the illusion that our lives can be made better 
within the present degenerate system. But sexist, 
racist, homophobic capitalism cannot be reformed. 
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ization of the new ruling class in Russia, Trotsky was 
far more alert to the potential of psychoanalysis.) 
Dunayevskaya’s uncritical embrace of new social move- 
ments — always superior in her eyes to the "post-Marx 
Marxists," who are portrayed as a crew of unhip grum- 
blers, ever "fazed" by the new — finally threatened to 
unravel her Marxism completely. 

This flaw (in Trotskyist jargon, "movementism" or 
"tail-endism") became glaring in late Marxist human- 
ism. It was pinpointed in 1984, when Dunayevskaya 
said of participants in revolutions: 'Whether or not 
they were conscious of actually being the history-mak- 
ers, they were exactly that." Everything Dunayevskaya 
had said in Marxism and Freedom about Absolute 
Mind and Freedom revolved around consciousness. 
Every human being — capitalist, housewife or cop — 
"makes history" simply by participating in society: the 
point of Hegel’s "what is rational is real," and Marx’s- 
uncovering of surplus value, is that they introduce the 
measure of truth and consciousness into politics and 
economics. By saying that the revolutionary masses 
can make history unconsciously, Dunayevskaya 
reduces the proletariat to the level of the bourgeoisie, 
participants in history who blindly create new condi- 
tions. Her enthusiasm for social movements finally 
betrays her own philosophy: moralism replaces 
enlightenment. 

All this means that for the anticapitalist searching 


Rather it must be done away with altogether so that a 
new human society has the space to be bom. 

Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism, spoke about capitalism’s penchant for cre- 
ating scapegoats and why certain groups are singled 
out: 

"This is due not only to the fact that the ruling 
class needs a ‘scapegoat’ for their crime of never 
being able to solve a single fundamental problem in 
war or in peace. Nor is it due only to the fact that 
the perpetuation of exploitation follows the old 
maxim of divide and rule. Basic as these two factors 
are, they are not the whole truth. 

"Under the open sore of the persecution of a 
minority is hidden the greater truth of exploita- 
tion — that the exploiters, not the exploited, are the 
minority. Within this greater truth will be found 
the answer as to why a specific scapegoat is chosen 
at a particular time at each separate stage of capi- 
talism’s development. "(4) 

Certainjy one reason that women have been singled 
out is theiir opposition to this stage of capitalism. This 
will be seen in the outpouring at the March for 
Women’s Lives, that, despite the contradictions of those 
who called it, will show hundreds of thousands of 
women’s anger and determination to end Bush’s 
attacks on women. It is not only that women are the 
majority in opposing Bush’s wars; it is also that many 
demands of the women’s movement — from the right to 
control their own bodies, to being able to love and 
marry whom they please, to peace, to taking their place 
in the world as complete and recognized persons, to 
creating a world where what is important is humani- 
ty — is in opposition to capitalism’s existence. 

That it is the limitations of capitalism that exacer- 
bate the misogynist and homophobic ideology makes 
even more important what the women’s and GLBTI 
movements are achieving. While contradictions in the 
movements remain and must be worked out, where 
Bush is trying to dehumanize women and make his 
gaybashing divide the country to give him political cap- 
ital and to protect the decaying social order, many in 
the GLBTI movement have transformed a question of 
"gay rights" into a question of "human rights" and free- 
dom; and the women’s movement continues to be one of 
Bush’s most vigorous foes. 

To stop him, the movements must break through 
their own ideological roadblocks. When we understand 
that the intensity of Bush’s misogyny and gaybashing 
is a measure, not of his strength, but of his, and capi- 
talism’s, weakness, then we see that masses of people 
suffering under this retrogression can overcome sexist, 
racist, homophobic capitalism through our own actions 
and ideas. The elements for transcending the present 
retrogressive reality, and for creating a new human 
society, are within the movement itself. We can find 
that path, but only if we don’t shy away from the 
knowledge of how deep and total any change must be 
to create a new, truly human society. 

NOTES 

1. "The Girls Next Door," by Peter Landesman, The New York 
Times, Jan. 25, 2004. 

2. "Exploited Girls in U.S. Seek Same Protection Afforded For- 
eign Womeln," by Jim Lobe, OneWorldNet, March 5, 2004. 

3. "Women’s Literacy: Not a Given," by Mev Miller, off our 
backs, November-December 2003. 

4. "The roots of anti-Semitism," by Raya Dunayevskaya, News 
& Letters, February 1960. 


for revolutionary theory, The Power of Negativity is not 
the place to start (unless one isolated "Lecture in 
Japan on Hegel", 1966; "Presentation to the Black-Red 
Conference 1 ', 1968; and "Logic as Stages of Freedom, 
Stages of Freedom as Logic, or the Needed American 
Revolution", 1969; and the correspondence with C.L.R. 
James between 1949 to 1951, the high point of both 
their thinking — or had these pages excerpted by a 
canny pamphleteer). The earlier Marxism and Freedom 
is free of the repetition which makes The Power of Neg- 
ativity’s references to Hegel’s Absolute Idea sound like 
a mantra. It is a more powerful and convincing exposi- 
tion of Dunayevskaya’s ideas. 

Nevertheless, for socialists, The Power of Negativity 
will provoke soul-searching about party 'instrumental- 
ism and freedom of thought. Dunayevskaya’s brusque, 
unpretentious and exclamatory epistolary style is 
exhilarating. She articulates tenets about freedom and 
subjectivity; that are well established in the cosmopoli- 
tan working class, though they may not yet have 
become ensconced in their vanguard organizations at 
the level of theory. Unfortunately, radical philosophy 
unsupported by political party, academia or celebrity is 
a thin — if occasionally head-spinning — broth to live by. 
If one baulks before the exaggerations and fancies of 
Dunayevskaya’s later pronouncements, it is because 
one wishes to make actual her promise that we have 
entered a new era. 
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Protests mark anniversary of Bush's war 


NEW YORK— An unexpectedly large group of about 
100,000 people rallied and marched on March 20 with 
the general theme "The World Still Says No To War." 
The demonstration was organized by ANSWER (Act 
Now To End War And Racism) and United For Peace 
And Justice. The marchers, who filled 45 city blocks, 
were a good mix of people both young and old from 
New York. Many traveled to New York just for this 
protest. There were many groups marching together 
projecting their politics, notable among them the New 
York based Haitian and Zapatista delegations. The rich 
and colorful diversity of signs, banners and displays by 
the marchers went, in some ways, well beyond the 
more limited anti-imperialism politics of the rally 
speakers and organizers but, overall, the vision of a 
new human society has yet to become as prominent as 
the anti-Bush message. 

The New York demonstration was one in a world- 
wide protest of approximately two million people 
aimed at the war and occupation ‘of Iraq. In the U.S. 
there were marches in San Francisco and 250 other 
cities including Fayetteville, North Carolina, located 
only five miles from Ft. Bragg. In Fayetteville, the wife 
of a truck driver in the military in Iraq commented, 
"Ending this war and bringing them home safely would 
be the best form of support that I can see." 

There were coordinated protests in more than 45 
countries ineluding the capitals of many European and 
South American countries. According to Reuters, "More 
than a million anti-war protesters poured into the 
streets of cities around the globe.. .to demand the with- 

Students fight closings 




OAKLAND, CAL.— On March 16, before the Oakland 
City Council was to hold hearings on the closures of 
five schools, hundreds of people rallied to support the 
many students from the affected schools. Targeted are 
small alternative schools catering largely to African 
American youth, trying to keep engaged in their own 
education. In contrast to the supposed saving of $1.2 
million from school closures, Oakland is proposing to 
spend $150 million to build a larger juvenile prison. 

The same council session also passed a "nuisance" 
eviction ordinance, allowing landlords to evict tenants 
on the suspicion of drug involvement. Young people 
came out to make a statement, whether through poet- 
ry or hip-hop. The attitude that every problem is a 
policing problem with little concern over the develop- 
ment of youth as human beings is at odds with the 
desire of the Black and minority youth in poor areas to 
take control of their own lives. 

—Supporter 


drawal of U.S.-led troops." A million people streamed 
through Rome in probably the biggest single protest. 
"This is a gigantic demonstration," Nobel prize-win- 
ning playwright Dario Fo said as a sea of rainbow-col- 
ored peace flags bobbed above protesters marching to a 
rally in the Circus Maximus. In Japan 120,000 people 
protested. A Japanese woman expressed fear that the 
presence of Japan’s Self-Defense Forces in Iraq might 
make her country a target. 

— Participants 

MEMPHIS— Joining hundreds of thousands around 
the world in protest, around 200 women, men and chil- 
dren gathered in Overton Park to hear protest songs 
and talks by local activists and those from the Wheels 
of Justice Tour — a spectacular turnout for Memphis. 
The protest’s main sponsor was the Mid-South Peace 
and Justice Center. 

, The day started slowly 
with drummers accompany- 
ing the reading of 550 
names of U.S. soldiers who 
have died in Iraq in the last 
year. It was stressed that if 
we knew their names, we 
would also have honored 
the over 10,000 Iraqi civil- 
ians and countless Iraqi sol-, 
diers who have been killed 
in the same period. 

Over a half dozen reli- 
gious leaders gave prayers 
that all lasted longer than 
their allotted five minutes. 

One young Black woman 
wondered: With all these 
church leaders here, why 
were so few from their congregations preseift? 

Homemade signs read: "Stop mad cowboy disease," 
"Fund schools, not war," "Our grief is not a cry for war,” 
and "More trees, less Bush!" 

The speakers were, for the most part, excellent, cap- 
turing the spirit of the crowd and our desire to stop 
Bush in his tracks. Notable was a young man, Kyle, 
who let us know how different are the challenges that 
face youth than older people. He said that growing up 
he learned ^about how the president selects the 
Supreme Court, but in his lifetime the Supreme Court 
selected the president. He admonished us to "Kill the 
TV and read a book." Terry Moon from News and Let- 
ters Committees gave the only talk on women, which 
emphasized that women in Iraq and Afghanistan chal- 
lenge the peace movement’s narrow idea of solidarity. 

What ended the day was Black poet J’malo whose 
last poem was about how Haitian refugees are jailed 
and discriminated against. He brought the war home 
by reminding us of what is going on with African- 
Americans right here in inner-city Memphis. 

— Participants 

LOS ANGELES — Thousands of demonstrators from all 
walks of life participated in the grassroots protest on 
the anniversary of the U.S. bombing of Iraq, in Holly- 
wood. 574 American soldiers and between 5,000 to 
7,000 Iraqi people have been killed in this senseless 
war based on the errors and lies of Bush and his cabi- 
net members at the cost of $117 billion so far. The 
protest was against the war, Bush’s policies in Iraq, the 
ties of Halliburton and Cheney, the killing of innocent 
Iraqi civilians, the U.S. stand on the international 
scene, and for the return of the soldiers now. 

The demonstration was a coalition of many groups of 


Palestine solidarity activists target Caterpillar 


MEMPHIS — A delegation representing the Mid-South 
Peace and Justice Center, SUSTAIN-Memphis, and the 
Muslim Society of Memphis visited Thompson Machin- 
ery (the largest distributor of Caterpillar equipment in 
the Mid-South) on March 19. We informed the general 
manager that a large community in Memphis is con- 
cerned about the Israeli, Palestinian, and internation- 
al innocent victims of violence, and presented our 
demands that Caterpillar Stop selling its equipment to 
the Israeli -military and issue a statement explaining 
the reason. 

Caterpillar corporation has been a target for 
activists around the U.S. for a few years now. This is 
because Caterpillar is selling equipment to the Israeli 
military, which uses it to commit crimes against the 
Palestinian people. Grassroots direct creative action 
has taken place at dozens of Caterpillar offices all over 
the U.S. 

Since the Israeli illegal military occupation of Pales- 
tinian land began in 1967, Israel has uprooted hun- 
dreds of thousands of Palestinian olive trees, and 
demolished approximately 12,000 Palestinian homes 
using Caterpillar equipment, leaving well over 50,000 
people homeless. Acts of collective punishment commit- 
ted by an occupying force against a civilian population, 
such as home demolitions are explicitly prohibited by 
the Geneva convention and international law. In many 
cases, homes were razed while families were still in 
them, killing adults and children. In April of 2002, the 
Israeli military used D9 Caterpillars to flatten an 


entire neighborhood in Jenin. 

Most recent is the -Israeli government’s construction 
of the Apartheid barrier — the so-called "security 
fence" — using Caterpillar equipment. The wall doesn’t 
only separate Israel from Palestinian land, but runs 
through the occupied territories including as many ille- 
gal Israeli settlements and water sources on the Israeli 
side as possible. When finished, it will leave the Pales- 
tinians with less than 50% of the West Bank, surround 
entire cities like Qalqilya, and separate Palestinians 
from their farm lands, relatives and friends, children 
from their schools etc. Israeli and Palestinian peace 
activists have come together to wage a powerful cam- 
paign against the construction of the racist barrier. 
Daily protests take place on both sides of the barrier, 
including international activists as well. 

The most outrageous Caterpillar havoc for many in 
the U.S. was the March 26, 2003 murder of 23-year-old 
American peace activist Rachel Corrie by the Israeli 
army using a D9 Caterpillar bulldozer. While she was 
participating in non-violent protest, the bulldozer 
deliberately ran over her twice. Her death gave us one 
more reason why we need to stop this brutality. 

The outrage against Caterpillar’s continuous cooper- 
ation with the Israeli military is growing. Jewish Voice 
For Peace, Along with SUSTAIN (Stop US. Tax-funded 
Aid to Israel NOW), the U.S. Campaign to End Israeli 
Occupation, and Progressive Portal came together to 
build a global movement. 

— Omar Baddar, SUSTAIN-Memphis 


young and old, Asian, Black, brown, and white; men 
and women. The variety of slogans indicated how this 
war has galvanized such diverse participants. 

Many demonstrators were questioning the sense- 
lessness of going to war to stop terrorism and how war 
has effected our security. 

There were numerous cops and riot police with one 
armored vehicle spotted in an alley. The heavy pres- 
ence of police choppers above, and the arrest of seven 
demonstrators indicate the concern of the ruling class 
by a show of force. A picket sign with the pictures of 
Aznar, Blair, and Bush showed an awareness of the 
international dimension of the war. With the crossed- 
out picture of Aznar, the message the demonstrator 
wrote was, "one down, two to go." Another banner sum- 
ming up the event said, "Regime Change in 2004." 

— Manel 

LANSING, MICH. — About 200 people 
appeared in Lansing on March 20 for 
a march, rally and workshops direct- 
ed against the occupation of Iraq. The 
sponsor was the Michigan Emergency 
Committee Against War and Injus- 
tice. Rallies also took place in Flint, 
Ann Arbor, Detroit and Grand 
Rapids. The event began with a short 
march from Riverside Park to the 
Michigan state capitol. While there 
was a good range of ages and several 
African-American speakers, there 
were unfortunately few African 
Americans otherwise present) An 
ambitious set of workshops was 
scheduled that included such topics 
as "Reflection and Action as Prac- 
tice,” "Domestic Costs of the 'War on 
Terrorism'," "Global [trade and monetary] ‘Agree- 
ments,’" "Global Strategies of U.S. Domination," "War 
on the Inside: Witnesses to Military Invasion and 
Occupation,” and two separate workshops on the 
PATRIOT Act. 

The format of this rally was more open and partici- 
patory than some have been, but there is clearly a need 
to reach beyond the traditional anti-war constituency 
to the African American, Latino, and working class 
communities. 

—Dan B. 

SAN FRANCISCO — Anti-war protesters filled the parks, 
streets and the Civic Center on March 20. An estimat- 
ed 50,000 came to show that, one year after Bush 
launched a war against Iraq, the opposition to war is 
not abating. Many issues were raised: from the 
"weapons of mass distraction," to Bush gutting protec- 
tion for the environment, to the job-loss recovery, to 
exercising your political muscle in the upcoming elec- 
tion. Dolores Huerta of United Farm Workers said the 
most important day for you this year is not your birth- 
day, it’s Nov. 7. She especially encouraged young people 
not to give up on having a voice. 

The previous day, the longshoremen, some of whom 
are still on trial for the police riot at an anti-war 
demonstration on the Oakland docks on April 7, 2003, 
held a rally at the Oakland courthouse where they 
announced that nothing would move through the Oak- 
land port on the day of the national and international 
demonstrations against the war. In fact, nothing did 
and longshoremen, as well as other unions, had sizable 
contingents in the march. 

Youth, especially students, talked about the impact 
of the war budget on their lives. Stephen Funk, the 
first conscientious objector to go public just before the 
war, was just released from military prison. He urged 
solidarity with the new objectors, notably Camilo 
Mejia, who is the first Iraq veteran to go public with 
his conscientious objector status. A challenge to Bush’s 
war mongering included a challenge to his playing to 
the prejudice against gay/lesbian marriage, which is 
very popular here. Speakers both from Haiti and from 
the U.S. condemned the coup against the elected leader 
of Haiti, Aristide. Some worried that Venezuela might 
be next on Bush’s agenda. 

-rParticipaiits 

CHICAGO — A large march and rally took place here to 
protest Bush’s wars and the ongoing occupation of 
Iraq. Anti-war organizers had planned to begin the 
march at the site where mass arrests halted the spon- 
taneous demonstration of March 20, 2003, which had 
managed to shut down Lake Shore Drive during rush 
hour. Almost all of those arrests were subsequently 
thrown out of Court as baseless. 

The city refused to issue a permit for the anniver- 
sary march to proceed down the Michigan Avenue 
shopping district and police forced the organizers to 
accept an alternate and less visible route at the last 
moment. While uncertainty about the legal status of 
the march overwhelmed the political content of the 
protest and may have convinced some not to partici- 
pate, the large number that did take part did so despite 
an intimidating and disproportionate show of strength 
by the police department. 

The march ended with a rally and speeches at Fed- 
eral Plaza. Jesse Jackson of Rainbow/PUSH and U.S. 
Representative Danny Davis were among the speak- 
ers. 

— Kevin Michaels 
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Spain's voters repudiate Bush , Al Qaeda 


by Kevin A. Barry 

In a stunning electoral upset, Spanish voters 
returned the Socialist Party to power on March 14. It 
won a solid parliamentary majority after voters repu- 
diated the way the rightist government of Jose- Maria 
Aznar had attempted to manipulate public opinion in 
the wake of a horrific terrorist attack. 

On March 11, three days before the election, Islamic 
fundamentalist terrorists with ties to Al Qaeda placed 
bombs on four Madrid commuter trains, killing 190 
and wounding over 1,400. Along with the 2002 attacks 
in Bali, these were the most deadly anywhere since 
September 11, 2001. The 
March 14 vote was also a 
repudiation of Bush’s Iraq 
war and the Aznar govern- 
ment’s support of it despite 
opposition to the war by as 
many as 90% of the Span- 
ish people, according to 
some polls. In addition, it 
showed great political intel- 
ligence in that people 
refused' the expected knee- 
jerk response to terror of 
rallying around the exist- 


: 



“aE? and the conserve- The .hannw s^jched a cr ° ss a bombed train car 
live candidate for prime reads: "Death will not silence our vote." 

minister, Jose Mariano Rajoy refused for three days to opposition to Islamic func 
acknowledge obvious evidence pointing to Islamic fun- What do such commen 

damentalists, a dozen of whom have now been arrest- City, whose people so bra\ 

ed. Instead they attempted to blame ETA, a Basque 11 attacks, but also dem 

separatist group. Aznar evidently believed that if the March 20 on an intemat 

attacks were linked to Al Qaeda, this could focus the the war in Iraq involving 

elections on the highly unpopular war in Iraq. people who demonstrated 

__ ■■ ■ 18 and against the Iraq v 

Kurdish unrest 

A fight between Arab and Kurdish soccer fans ' factors. The conservatives 
erupted in the city of Qamishli, Syria, March 14, when ed the state-run televisioi 
Arab fans began chanting slogans in defense of Sad- 
dam Hussein. Syrian security forces fired on the crowd mmmmm 

and 14 Kurds were killed. The next day, riots erupted CkoPAIlIf 

in Hasake, a town of Arabs and Kurds, near Qamishli. WlBCftiwlI 5 

Kurdish protesters set fire to government buildings. n „ * , . 

Dozens were killed, hundreds wounded and hundreds ... n , arc £ ' ® ra 
more were arrested. Sharons government * 

A few days earlier, Iranian Kurds in the city of assm, t e foun er o t 

Mahabad poured into the streets to celebrate that Kur- movemen . idsowi 
dish autonomy and control over the Kurdish provinces ,rom helicopter, j 
in northern Iraq had been recognized by the interim Ge ^ e B " sh « nd 

Iraqi constitution. The crowd of thousands chanted slo- , s f. 0W! ! r . y a , ac , or 
gans against the Iranian regime. Iranian troops fired bound- rehfous leader 
and killed one youth and injured four others. ® led t1 ? e stree * of the ( 

The Kurds are one of the largest ethnic mi norities in also vowed venges 

the world without a Country of .their own. There are 15 tha F ate ® of h . el w, ’ l ! d 
million Kurds in Turkey, six million in Iran, five mil- B .s certainly true tha 

lion in Iraq and almost two million in Syria. The Tr , ^ orch ®f ir? 

prospect of autonomy in Iraq has encouraged Kurds 0 s ^ a ? 1 , C1VI AP® ?' 

elsewhere. _ certainly tme that such 

In Turkey, the Kurds are not even recognized as an uma ™ y. is a so n 

ethnic minority and have been subjected to brutal e . n , u IC 11X1 a ™. ;n a . 18 

repression. In Syria, a campaign of Arabization in 1962 f u , ° 1 ' 1 anan s. amic w 

stripped many Kurds of Syrian citizenship, brought in today Israel and l Paiestu 

an Arab population to settle in Kurdish villages, . u V 18 ?? 113 ? ruf l. 

replaced Kurdish names with Arab names, and banned ! ca l rather , . l , e mi 1 

the teaching of Kurdish at Kurdish schools. Today , a a ? ee a long i 
225,000 Kurds in Syria are designated as "foreigners" own . ecause . a £°? 

and 25,000 are categorized as "unregistered." assassma turns of Pales 

Syria’s Kurds want full rights enjoyed by other citi- ruce. y, i aron 
zens: They are demanding the recognition of the Kur- vo lv ® mor ^ X' 0 an ? e ^ ( . • 

dish identity and culture, specifically education in the y.'^ , m 9 ln ° C a l K m 

Kurdish language, human rights, and an end to Ara- assin. 

bization. ^ — SheHa Sahar ' ““ 


On March 12, some 11 million people took to the 
streets, chanting "No to terrorism." Then, as govern- 
ment efforts to blame ETA began to wear thin, thou- 
sands of youth demonstrated spontaneously on March 
13. They accused the government of manipulation, 
chanting "Don’t play with our dead-." Finally on elec- 
tion day, refusing to be intimidated by terror, a far 
larger than usual number turned out to vote. In his 
post-election statements, incoming Socialist Party 
Prime Minister Jose Luis Rodriguez Zapatero contin- 
ued to refer to the Iraq war and occupation as a "dis- 
aster," promising to pull out Spanish troops by June 
unless they were put under UN command. He has also 
made clear his determination to combat terrorism. 

Pro-war U.S. commen- 
tators have accused the 
Spanish people of 
appeasing terrorism by 
voting out the conserva- 
tives. New York Times 
columnist David Brooks 
c wrote on March 16 that 
they had elected a gov- 
ernment "whose policies 
are more to Al Qaeda’s 
liking." These commenta- 
tors seldom expressed 
c sympathy for those killed 

cc „ and wounded on March 

ss a bombed tram car n a curious att itude for 

e our vote. those claiming to lead 

opposition to Islamic fundamentalist terrorism. 

What do such commentators think about New York 
City, whose people so bravely withstood the September 
11 attacks, but also demonstrated 100,000-strong on 
March 20 on an international -day of protest against 
the war in Iraq involving millions? What of the Italian 
people who demonstrated against terrorism on March 
18 and against the Iraq war on March 20? Are all but 
the Bush neo-conservatives appeasers of Al Qaeda? 

In fact the Spanish election results turned on many 
factors. The conservatives had consistently manipulat- 
ed the state-run television stations, prompting a criti- 
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Sharon's terrorism 

* *. 

On March 22, Israeli Prime Minister Ariel 
Sharon’s government assassinated Sheik Ahmed 
Yassin, the founder of the radical Islamist Hamas 
I movement. It did so with a U.S.-supplied missile shot 
from a helicopter. Virtually every world leader 
except George Bush and John Kerry has condemned 
I this cowardly attack on a 67-year-old wheelchair- 
I bound- religious leader. Some 200,000 Palestinians 
! filled the streets of the Gaza Strip to mourn Yassin. 
They also vowed vengeance, with some saying that 
"the gates of hell” would now open up. 

: It is certainly true that Hamas is a terrorist move- 

| ment that has orchestrated the deaths of hundreds 
[ of Israeli civilians through suicide bombings. It is 
| certainly true that such actions are crimes against 
i humanity It is also true that Hamas is an anti- 
Semitic fundamentalist movement that calls for an 
authoritarian Islamic state in the ' ’ | 

today Israel and Palestine. 

; But it is equally true that Yassin head 
; ical rather than the military wing of Hamas; that he 
had agreed to a long truce last year, which broke 
down because Sharon insisted on continuing his 
assassinations of Palestinian leaders during the 
truce. Why, if Sharon had any other goal than pro- | 
voking more violence to justify his own violence and 
walling in of the Palestinian people, did he not arrest 
Yassin? 



cism by the Council of Europe for their biased coverage 
of the June 2002 general strike. They also mishandled 
the Prestige oil tanker disaster of 2002. Also Aznar 
arrogantly refused to debate Rodriguez Zapatero 
before the election. 

As Jose Antieh wrote in the left of center paper La 
Vanguafdia, March 15: "The electorate has punished 
Aznar... because of the authoritarian way he governed. 
His decision to involve Spain in the war in Iraq, toge- 
ther with the feeling he was hiding information about 
the Madrid attacks, sent his party to the grave." 

Kosova violence 

The wjorst ethnic violence since 1999 spread across 
Kosova qn March 16, following the drowning deaths of 
three ethnic Albanian children being chased by an eth- 
nic Serb mob. This took place in Mitrovica where, with 
tacit UN approval, local Serbs prevented Albanians 
from entering the northern part of the city. 

In the days that followed, Albanian mobs surged into 
northern Mitrovica and other Serb enclaves, engaging 
in totally unconscionable and indiscriminate attacks. 
In the end, 28 lay dead, the majority of them Serbs. 
Several thousand Serbs fled their homes, many of 
which wpre then burned, along with 25 Serbian Ortho- 
dox religious buildings.' A few Albanian leaders, like 
the mayor of Decani, intervened to dissuade the mobs, 
but most delayed any condemnation of the violence. 
Inside Serbia, these events sparked anti- Albanian 
demonstrations and attacks on several mosques. In 
some cases, however, Serbian Orthodox priests inter- 
vened to defend local Muslims. 

At the root of the current conflict in Kosova is the 
fact that the province’s overwhelming Albanian major- 
ity wants independence, but is instead living under a 
UN administration that grants a measure of autonomy, 
but nothjng more. A second factor behind the violence 
is the fact that, as against Bosnia, there is little tradi- 
tion of miultiethnicity in Kosova. 


Shafik Handal of the FMLN lost the presidential 
election in El Salvador on March 21 to Antonio Saca of 
the right wing ARENA party, 39% to 60%. The result 
portends; another five years -of amiable relations 
between ARENA, which bas controlled the presidency 
for 15 years, and the U.S., which warned of a determ 
ration in relations if Handal won. 

The campaign was characterized on ARENA’S part 
by references to the FMLN as a "communist" party 
that would inevitably lead the country into the kind of 
conflicts seen in Venezuela between Hugo Chavez and 
the right wing in that country. Television ads warned 
that the U.S. would cut off remittances from Salvado- 
rans in the U.S. (El Salvador’s largest source of 
income), and the FMLN would supposedly end the free 
trade agreements with the US. whose benefits are 
"soon to materialize." , ^ Y Y ^ 

This Was the most hotly contested election since 
1992, when the civil war was ended and the FMLN was 
transformed from a guerrilla force to a political party. 
Last year the FMLN made a strong showing against 
ARENA in legislative elections, winning 31 of 84 seats, 
while ARENA won 28. 

In the ; past two years the FMLN has aligned itself 
with movements against neoliberal restructuring, a 
change that has garnered support and led to specula- 
tion that it could win the presidency. However the 
FMLN’s choice of 73-year-old Shafik Handal, head of 
the ComSnunist Party since 1973 and one of the five- 
member directorate of the FMLN during the brutal 
civil war that claimed some 75,000 lives, made it easy 
for ARENA to succeed with its campaign of fear. 

:A;- — Mitch Weerth 


; NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES — 1 - 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is ah 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-HUmanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism ( 1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles/nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




Human power is its own end 


WORKSHOP I AL K 


Our McFactories 

by Htun Lin 

When Reagan became President in 1981, 1 had just 
graduated from high school. As an immigrant school 
kid from Southeast Asia, I had been raised on federal- 
ly-funded school lunches. In one effort to cut the feder- 
al budget, Reagan classified ketchup as a "vegetable 1 ’ 
for those school lunches. That was one of the first 
salvos from the godfather of the right-wing corporate 
crusade against workers in America. 

That crusade is continuing in 2004 with Bush’s 
Chairman of the President’s Council of Economic 
Advisers creatively attempting to re-classify extremely 
low-wage fast-food restaurant workers as part of the 
"manufacturing" sector. Now workers "manufacture" 
French fries to go with Reagan’s "vegetable." 

One can laugh, but this is not a laughing mat- 
ter. This bald-faced attempt at reinterpreting 
the American economy comes on the heels of the 
very same Bush administration economic advis- 
er arrogantly telling reporters a month ago that 
American manufacturing jobs going overseas is 
"a good thing" for the economy. 

Apparently, the same out-of-touch bureaucrat now 
feels compelled to re-classify a whole segment of the 
American working population in order to boost the jobs 
domestically, which he said he favored going overseas. 

Free-trade fundamentalists like George Will and 
Thomas Friedman continue to intone that wholesale 
disappearance of categories of jobs is a good thing 
because it's a trading up to higher-skilled jobs. Higher 
end jobs require higher school budgets, not less, just 
when Bush’s policies have resulted in slashed school 
budgets all across America. 

The jobs which now remain in America, jobs which 
have become highly prized, the ones industry observers 
note are jobs which are difficult to export, are such 
hands on jobs as cleaning toilets, cooking food, serving 
food, caring for children, caring for the sick and per- 
haps even giving birth. This reality is confirmed by 
Bush’s latest attempt at manipulating these numbers 

Continued on page 3 
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Bush's Black rightists 

by John Alan 

Secretary of State Cohn Powell and National Securi- 
ty Advisor Condoleezza Rice, are well-known African 
American members of President Bush’s administra- 
tion. Neither has a constituency in the African-Ameri- 
can world. They provide Bush with political cover 
against those who accuse his administration of acts of 
racism. 

This happened when Cohn Powell went to Germany 
recently to attend a conference on Afghanistan. He 
decided to answer questions from a group of high 
school students live on German TV. One of the ques- 
tions was: "Do you still experience racial discrimina- 
tion in America?" Powell said that he had faced racial 
discrimination growing up in America as a child of 
Jamaican immigrants. He said, "I knew as a young 
man what I could do or not do in certain parts of the 
country... You had to behave a certain way if you didn’t 
want to get in trouble." 

POWELL BLANKS OUT HISTORY 

Powell gave those German students a bland descrip- 
tion of racism in America. He never said anything 
about the terror and the dehumanizing nature of 
racism, or the struggles of the Civil Rights Movement. 
Instead, Powell' told the students that one day in July 
1964, a Civil Rights Act was signed into law and: "The 
next day I went back downtown and went to a restau- 
rant and got a hamburger. I thought it was a great 
achievement. If I had done that a week earlier, they 
would have arrested me." 

Many of those students had read Michael Moore’s 
book, Stupid White Men, one of three books by Moore 
on Germany’s bestseller list. Moore recounts how Bush 
won the presidential election when his supporters in 
Florida removed thousands of innocent African-Ameri- 
cans from the voting rolls by falsely claiming they were 
felons. 

Powell didn’t want a serious dialogue about racism. 
According to the press: "With a wry smile, Powell said 

Continued on page 8 


Siege of Falluja underscores 
bloody cost of Iraq occupation 


by Kevin Michaels 

The fierce fighting that erupted in Baghdad, Falluja, 
and cities of the Shia south of Iraq in early April and 
the seizing of dozens of foreign civilian personnel has 
provided solid evidence that events in Iraq are not 
under the control of the U.S. government. 

Far from exercising its will militarily, after 
insisting for months it would never negoti- 
ate with its adversaries in Iraq, the U.S. 
was willing to do so in Falluja. 

In the occupation and in the Marine 
siege of Falluja, the tactics of the Ameri- 
cans and the heavy civilian casualties 
resulting from the fighting have further 
alienated a population growing impatient 
with an occupation that has provided them 
with little other than relief from Saddam 
Hussein’s oppressive rule. 

Neither do the insurgents speak for Iraq. 

"The track record of these groups, especial- 
ly after the collapse of the fascist Baath 
regime, is clear: they have created a night- 
mare for Iraqi women, youth and freedom 
lovers," declared an Iraqi leftist. ' '.Jr 

Facing George W. Bush and his advisors 
now, as a nominal hand-over is looming 
June 30, is an ongoing, armed resistance, a 
Governing Council with hand-picked mem- 
bers reluctant to stand too close to an 
increasingly hated occupier, and a growing 
list of coalition members and other inter- 
national entities backing away from the 
administration. 

This situation, taken together with revelations pro- 
duced by the testimonies before the commission inves- 
tigating the September 11, 2001 attacks on New York 
and Washington and the rising level of war fatigue 
among the American people, is producing great anxiety 
for the Bush administration and its hopes for winning 
a second term to extend and deepen its socially conser- 
vative and pro-business agenda. 

FIGHTING BREAKS OUT 

The rebellions took place on two separate fronts. 
Residents of the city of Falluja ambushed and brutally 
killed four American private security professionals, 
mutilating their bodies in front of cameras. This action 
provoked an intense reprisal operation by U.S. 
Marines. Their efforts to take back the city included 
aerial bombardment and helicopter gunship attacks. 
Hundreds of civilians, including women and children, 
were killed in the fighting that effectively and harshly 


punished all the city’s residents for the actions of the 
mob that killed the Americans. The intensity of the 
combat forced at least 60,000 men, women and children 
to flee the area and seek shelter wherever they could 
find it. 

At the same time, in the Shia areas south of Bagh- 


dad, followers of the young cleric Moktada al-Sadr, 
organized into a militia called the Mahdi Army, initiat- 
ed a well-planned regional insurrection April 4. This 
action, a response to the earlier heavy-handed closing 
of al-Sadr’s newspaper by the occupation authorities 
resulted in several of the Shia cities completely escap- 
ing U.S. control. 

The U.S. authorities reacted strongly, disclosing that 
an arrest warrant for al-Sadr had been issued long 
before for responsibility for the murder of Ayatollah 
Abdul Majid al-Khoei only days after his return from 
exile and just after the collapse of Hussein’s govern- 
ment. 

Al-Sadr appears to have massively overplayed his 
hand and is now in seclusion in the Shia holy city of 
Najaf. The fighting, however, was an inkling of the worst 
fear of the Americans, whose precarious arrangement in 
Iraq absolutely depends on a lack of active opposition 

Continued on page 10 



U.S. soldiers rough up resident of Falluja. 
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Women make history in massive rally 




WASHINGTON, D.C.— The massive turnout for the April 
25 March for Women’s Lives even stunned the sponsors 
as busloads of women — students, Latinas, Asians, 
grandmothers with their daughters and their daugh- 
ters’ daughters — poured out of buses, cars, and sub- 
ways, so many that the mall in front of the Capitol 

could not 
contain 
them. It was 
probably the 
largest 
march in U.S. 
history, hap- 
pening in one 
of America’s 
most Tetro- 
gressive 
times. Orga- 
nizers esti- 
mated that 
1.2 million 
people — most 
of them 

women — were present. Even a mainstream media con- 
servative estimate was 800,000. 

This demonstration was much more diverse than the 
one in 1992. Besides a large showing of women from 
Central and Latin America and Asia, the NAACP 
marched with reproductive rights activists for the first 
time. Women from at least 60 countries, many where 
abortion is illegal and who know that means women 
die, came to say that we in the U.S. cannot go back. 


Many connections were made by speakers and par- 
ticipants: between poor women who die due to lack of 
Medicaid funding for abortion and poor women who die 
due to lack of health insurance; that Bush’s global gag 
rule is responsible for the deaths of thousands of 
women in other countries; Queer rights activists held 
signs saying "Queer Rights are Reproductive Rights." 
Many who demonstrated against the International 
Monetary Fund the day before came to the march, and 
Planned Parenthood estimated that one third there 
were under the age of 35, a statistic that bodes well for 
the continuation of the movement. 

Signs were everywhere. Popular were Planned Par- 
enthood’s demanding sex education and over-the- 
counter emergency contraception. The National Feder- 
ation of Abortion Providers’ demanded funding for 
abortion for poor women. 

But it is the homemade signs that tell the tale. 
Marchers held signs identifying themselves as Mus- 
lims, Catholics (including nuns), Episcopalians, and 
Pagans. Thousands of signs were critical of George 

Continued on page 2 
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-war message 


by Teny Moon 

Below is Terry Moon's talk given on the national day 
of protest against the war in 
Iraq, March 20, in Memphis. 


WOMANS 


We all know Bush is a liar. He 
lied about weapons of mass 
destruction; he lied about the 

link between A1 Qaeda and Saddam Hussein; and he 
lied about women. While Bush appropriates the lan- 
guage of feminism as a way to give a moral justification 
for his immoral wars, he, at the same time, wages war 
on women worldwide. 

Bush used International Women’s Day as an excuse 
to say that his bloody wars that have killed thousands, 
have given women "new rights and new hopes," and 
now Iraqi women are no longer the targets of "system- 
atic rape." The exact opposite is true. 

Saddam Hussein had women raped and murdered, 
killing thousands when he practiced genocide against 
the Kurds and Marsh Arabs, and again when he joined 
with fundamentalists; but it is the U.S. occupation that 
has destroyed security within Iraq; that has thrown so 
many out of work that the population has become 
impoverished. It is now that rape is systematic within 
Iraq, and the selling of girls, something not experi- 
enced there before, is becoming an epidemic. 

The founder of the Organization of Women's Free- 
dom in Iraq, Yanar Mohammed, said recently: "The 
saddest part of the occupation is that it permits the 
imposition of political Islam. Every woman has to be 
under veil, covered from head to toe, even Christian 
women. In the mosques, they tell the men that they are 
responsible for covering the women, and that women 
are not to work nor go to school beyond the sixth 
grade.... If people want to practice religion, they should 
do so personally inside mosques, not through law and 
government. Nobody deserves to be ruled by a misogy- 
nist mentality...." 

Middle Eastern women challenge a narrow concept 
of what peace means, what revolution means. They do 
it like the Women’s Liberation Movement did it here: 
they challenge the sexism within their own culture. 
They demand freedom, not only against an outside 
force, U.S. imperialism, but from their own govern- 
ments, their own religious fanatics, and often their own 
families. Peace is more than the absence of war, or the 
defeat of U.S. imperialism. Freedom is more than a 
right to vote. Women in the Middle East show this, 
even though many live under a unique form of person- 
al as well as societal fascism. 

In Afghanistan, the Revolutionary Association of the 
Women of Afghanistan (RAWA) is the most public face 
of womens resistance. Recently, a RAWA member 
spoke in Kabul. She said: "The war on terror' toppled 
the Taliban regime, but it has not removed religious 
fundamentalism, which is the main cause of misery for 
Afghan women. In fact, by bringing the warlords back 
to power, the U.S. has replaced one misogynist funda- 
mentalist regime with another. But then the U.S. never 
did fight the Taliban to save Afghan women." 

As for those who think feminism came from the 
West, she said: "Feminism does not need to be import- 
ed; it has already taken root in Afghanistan. Long 
before the U.S. bombing, organizations were trying to 
establish freedom, democracy, secularism and women's 
rights." 

The present moment calls for more than a condem- 
nation of George W. Bush, as evil as he is. It calls for a 
total view, in which opposition to U.S. imperialism is 
made inseparable from a critique of reactionary politi- 
cal fundamentalism and a projection of the new human 
society we are for. Implicit in the struggle of women in 
the Middle East is that change has to be so deep that 
all human relationships are transformed into some- 


thing new, something truly human. 

That tells us that to say no to war, we have to oppose 
the occupation, and that 
one of the best ways of 
opposing the occupation is 
to give solidarity to the 
forces fighting for libera- 
tion within Iraq, above all women's liberationists. 



WOMEN 



by Mary Jo Grey 

Three teenage girls from the Black and immigrant 
Dorchester neighborhood of Boston, fed up with rap 
and hip-hop's bad-mouthing of women and girls, 
launched Radio LOG 540 AM, an all-girl station broad- 
casting to a square-mile area of their neighborhood. It 
quickly expanded to 12 girls, from 13 to 18, who for 
three hours after school write and read news, public 
service announcements, conduct interviews and chat 
sessions, as well as play music — all sending a positive 
message to girls and young women. They insist their 
goal is not to knock rap, but to offer alternatives. They 
emphasize the power of words and how they "seep into 
your spirit." 

Mothers of the New York Disappeared plan a protest 
meeting in Buenos Ares with the Agentina Moth- 
ers/Grandmothers of the Disappeared against human 
rights violations in the U.S., including New York's rigid 
and racist drug laws. The New York organization was 
inspired by the Agentinean women whose years of 
protest were instrumental in toppling their brutal mil- 
itary government. The New York group is working to 
end laws that penalize first offenders with mandatory 
15 years to life prison sentences and deportation of all 
non-citizens. 


Unmask phony clinics 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — At last we took the battle to the 
anti-abortion fanatics instead of always reacting to 
their latest outrage. Oh a sunny Saturday, about a 
dozen members of the Women's Action Coalition (WAC) 
and News and Letters Committees protested in front of 
one of the phony abortion clinics here called "Life 
Choices." 

We picked the Saturday before the big March for 
Women's Lives in Washington to bring attention to the 



vital importance of that action. (See article page 1.) Our 
signs read: "They Lie Here," "When abortion is illegal, 
women die," "Lies about abortion offered here,” "Life 
Choices is neither," "No doctors or nurses work here." 

A our leaflet said: "anti-abortionists, like those who 
staff and fund 'Life Choices,' use lies and corrupt meth- 
ods to try to stop women from controlling our own bod- 
ies, including our right to terminate a pregnancy by 
legal abortion. 

"These so-called crisis pregnancy centers' (CPC) are 
now often funded by state and federal funds, yet they 
exist only by bending the truth and outright lying. They 
begin the lies by appearing to be a clinic. While Life 
Choices' has an ultrasound machine to boost its image 
as a medical clinic, no doctors or nurses work there." 
Our leaflet went on to tell four truths about abortion 
that CPCs habitually lie about, for example, that abor ; 
tion causes breast cancer. 

While all of us at the demonstration felt great about 
being there, we were disappointed that more of the 
Memphis feminist community didn't join us. Perhaps 
they felt good knowing that we were doing the action 
and felt they didn't have to be there. That was wrong 
two ways: First, it would have meant more to everyone 
driving past had our demonstration been bigger; and 
second, it would have given us a tremendous lift to see 
more of our sisters and brothers out there with us. 

Our other disappointment was that no press showed 
up. This was a huge surprise since anything in Mem- 
phis having to do with abortion always gets press. It 
had to be a deliberate decision from our anti-abortion 
tainted press to ignore this action when they cover all 
anti-abortion actions, no matter how small. 

Despite these setbacks, all of us who did participate 
are looking forward to doing it again. We just hope that 
next time, more of our sisters will join the fight. 

— Participants 


No rights for prisoners 

I am an active Native American woman at Central 
California Women's Facility (CCWF). I am saddened by 
the lack of religious rights of Native Americans. The 
lack of understanding by staff and our warden is unbe- 
lievable. 

This is weighing heavily on our hearts. The warden 
denied everything, denies us any creativity in a posi- 
tive way that is a part of our Native American Her- 
itage: beads, leather, healing supplies, medicine, such 
as sage, sweetgrass and so on. 

We are not allowed to have any sacred items in our 
cells or even on the property. All are listed as contra- 
band and destroyed. A state prisoners we are sup- 
posed to be allowed articles of ceremonial religious sig- 
nificance. 

The ability to practice our religion makes a big dif- 
ference. Attending sweat lodge ceremonies helped me 
become a person I want to be, one that cares about oth- 
ers. That is why I want to fight for our rights. There are 
150 women here who might benefit from a Lodge. 

We are trying to organize on our own. We estab- 
lished a prayer circle that meets once a week. We also 
started a recovery program for ourselves. We talk 
about our drug uses and try to get our self-esteem up. 
We need to keep doing what we can for ourselves. 

— T. "Sammy" Pierce 


Afghan letter 
to the Left 

by Sonali Kolhatkar 

Sonali Kolhatkar is the Co-Director of Afghan 
Women's Mission, (sonali@afghanwomensmission.org) 
Below we print excerpts of Kolhatkar' s letter. The full 
text was published April 8, 2004 at: www.common- 
dreams.org. - 

Aghanistan has been devastated by the U.S. military 
as well| as neglected by the anti-war 
movement). . . . Aghan women in particular are paying 
the greatest price for U.S. policies. Their emancipation 
was upheld as one reason for going to war, but two years 
later they are as shackled by the same warlords and the 
same hunger and insecurity as they were before and 
during the Taliban's reign. For some women, particu- 
larly in cities and villages outside the relatively safer 
Kabul, thipgs are worse. For example, tens of women in 
the Western Aghan province of Herat have been com- 
mitting suicide by self-immolation. 

So what can anti-war activists do? Firstly, stay as 
informed about the U.S.'s role in Mghanistan as you 
can and diemand the media cover Aghanistan. I have 
noticed niore coverage in the mainstream media of 
Aghanistan than in the alternative media: this is 
shameful.... 

Secondly, look to Aghans themselves for what they 
want for their country. The Revolutionary Asociation 
of the Women of Aghanistan... who are on the forefront 
of anti-fundamentalist and anti-imperialist work, have 
been calling for a UN intervention and peace keeping 
forces for years. They have asked, sensibly, for the dis- 
armament of warlords who rule the countryside with 
impunity and foreign backing.... 

Thirdly, demand that the U.S. spend proportionately 
as much on humanitarian aid in Aghanistan as it does 
in other conflict situations.... 

Fourthly, no matter who is in power, remind them 
that you are watching their policies in Aghanistan. 
Demand that anti-war groups include Aghanistan in 
their literature and signs, that every time an anti-war 
rally is held, there are prominent speakers who 
address Afghanistan. 

Ad finally, show sensitivity and respect to the peo- 
ple of Aghanistan by not exploiting their victim-hood. 
There are far too many books and movies depicting 
Aghans and particularly Aghan women as mute, blue 
burka-clad figures who are helpless. 

Empire is being built on the backs of Afghans and it 
is up to us to recognize it and address it. 


Women make history 

Continued from page 1 

Bush: "Republicans Demonize, Oppress, and Kill 
Women," "Bush Out of Iraq," "Bush out of the White 
House," and "Bush and Osama Ae Ati-Choice.” Youth 
held signs reading: "For Our Future, For Our Freedom, 
For Our Movement YOUTH ARE PRO-CHOICE. " One 
sign read|"No Forced Sterilization," and the graphic of 
a coat hanger with a slash through it was seen every- 
where. 

That graphic caught the mood of the crowd, a fierce 
determination not to go back to the days of back-alley 
butcher abortions, as well as outrage over the ground 
that has already been lost. We denounced the loss of 
abortion rights for poor women, mourned together 
those teenagers who died because of parental control 
laws. 

Signs displayed a comfort with sexuality that horri- 
fies the religious right: "The Only Bush I Trust is My 
Own” and "Vagina is Not a Dirty Word," in response to 
those who tried to censor "The Vagina Monologues." 
"No Trespassing" signs had pictures of uteruses or sil- 
houettes of a woman, and one woman dressed as a 
giant vagina. 

About 50 religious right adherents — all white — - 
showed up. They stood on the sidewalk along a small 
part of the parade. We often stood next to, or in front of 
them, covering their signs with ours and drowning put 
their chaints with our own. Some had written with 
chalk on the asphalt bizarre lies such as: women who 
have abortions are more likely to suffer mental and 
eating disorders, stay in abusive relationships, and 
"become a burden to society." A fanatic in military 
fatigues gave the lie to the anti-abortionists' claim that 
they are "pro-life." His very large sign praised Jim 
Kopp, the man who murdered abortion provider Dr. 
Bernard Slepian. 

Some women fanatics’ signs said, "I Regret My Abor- 
tion." A pro-choice marcher spoke for many of us by 
yelling back, "That doesn’t mean that other women 
regret theirs!" 

One critique of this magnificent march is of the 
many politicians there, especially John Kerry support- 
ers, who want to ride this huge wave of energy and try 
to channel it into a narrow definition of politics, that is, 
all we need is to elect Kerry. One can always vote for 
Kerry, or rather vote against Bush, but to reduce this 
historic demonstration to electoral politics is a crime. 
The depth and breadth, the size and militancy of this 
demonstration reveal a revitalized, youthful, vibrant, 
multi-ethinjc, multi-racial women’s movement, deter- 
mined to transform our present oppressive reality. 

-^Adele and Brown 
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Historic Kosova miners' strike, 15 years after 


MITROVICA, KOSOVA— Liz Leicester, from Camden 
UNISON, and myself were invited by the Kosova min- 
ers’ union to attend a meeting commemorating the 
15th anniversary of the Kosova miners’ underground 
strike. The meeting was later cancelled. Several thou- 
sand non- working miners were threatening to protest, 
and the meeting organizers were scared that any com- 
memoration of 1989 could ignite mass protests. 

I was very surprised that I was invited to do an 
interview on Belgrade radio. In a half hour interview I 
talked about Milosevic’s role in the war in Bosnia, 
about Tuzla’s struggle against ethnic division and 
about my visit to Kosova in 1996. The journalist asked 
me about the 1989 Kosova miners’ strike. He was 
clearly surprised that the main demand of the Alban- 
ian miners had been the defense of the Yugoslav con- 
stitution against Milosevic’s nationalism. 

In 1974 Tito had given Kosova the same status as 
the other Federal Republics. The miners went on 
hunger strike when Milosevic tore up this constitution 
and re-incorporated Kosova into Serbia. I told the jour- 
nalist that the Kosova Albanian miners were the last 
workers to try to defend Yugoslavia. 

The Kosova miners who visited Durham miners in 
1990 warned that if Milosevic were not stopped, 
Yugoslavia would explode. Leaders of all the other 
Republics supported Milosevic’s attack on Kosova. 
They hoped that his nationalist appetite would be sat- 
isfied. As one Kosova miner told me, Yugoslavia died 
with Tito— proof of it was when no other Yugoslav 
workers supported the Kosova miners’ strike. 

DIVIDED MITROVICA 

The bus to North Mitrovica stops a few meters from 
a bridge in the middle of town. I get off and head for 
the bridge for South Mitrovica. Anyone can cross this 
bridge, but apart from UN personnel virtually no one 
crosses on foot. This is the dividing line between the 
Serb and Albanian populations. All the land north of 
the river, all the way to Serbia proper, is inhabited by 
Serbs — no Albanians. This was not the way it used to 
be, but the way it has ended up after the war with peo- 


WORKSHOP™.!! 
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in his version of reality. 

As Bush substitutes an idea in his head for reality, 
workers, whose laboring activity does indeed transform 
reality and create everything out of the natural envi- 
ronment, crises multiply. 

WAR ON WORKERS 

That is so in Iraq, where worker-soldiers were sent 
to war on the false pretext of weapons of mass destruc- 
tion being there. These soldiers now are basically draft- 
ed beyond their commitment and continue to die in an 
occupation from which they see no exit. 

That is so among us health care workers who are 
struggling to provide health care when we are account- 
able to bean counters. That is so among the legions of 
manufacturers of hamburgers and pizzas who have to 
survive on poverty wages. Many of the new "manufac- 
turing workers" come from the ranks of the old well- 
paid manufacturing workers. 

Whether the boss is Bush or our immediate boss, 
what is behind the struggle to reclassify jobs is their 
ongoing war against workers. In my own shop, for the 
last two years, when a new mandate to collect health- 
care co-pays from patient admissions came into effect, 
we were promised that they would consider re-classify- 
ing our jobs. That hasn’t happened. 

Every time we raise it again with our boss, he 
promptly dismisses us to inquire with the union. That 
strategy works for them because our shop is part of a 
labor-management "partnership." 

Naturally many economists and business reporters, 
who have seen the loss of about 3 million manufactur- 
ing jobs since August 2000, are up in arms over such a 
blasphemous interpretation of the dichotomy between 
manufacturing and service sectors of the economy. 
They know that one has to have a yardstick to measure 
economic performance. However, whether they are 
pure ideologues for capitalism, or interested in reliable 
statistics, some economists miss the essence of the pre- 
sent proliferation of crises. 

SQUEEZING WORKERS 

The ongoing assault on workers’ lives, whether in 
war, diminishing health care benefits, or a collapsing 
standard of living, are all part of an ongoing effort to 
extract more and more unpaid hours out of living labor. 
That means increasing that unpaid portion of the work 
day, all the value that is created beyond what the work- 
er gets for his own sustenance. It has become increas- 
ingly apparent that what is subtracted from our per- 
sonal income and well-being is being turned over to the 
corporate elites’ coffers and Bush’s permanent war. 

As we continue to suffer, Bush continues to lie to the 
nation with his version of reality — that his war and his 
tax cuts are for our benefit. His version of reality is 
believable in the same way that hamburger-making is 
manufacturing or that ketchup is a vegetable. It is 
from this perspective that we have to rethink what 
constitutes a viable alternative to the present cycle of 
war and terror. 


pie driven from their homes. 

Trepca was one of the biggest Yugoslav indus- 
trial concerns, and it dominates Mitrovica. 
Rather, the spirit of the miners dominates it, very 
much like Tuzla in Bosnia. It is a workers’ town. 

The Trepca company mineral mines are dotted 
across Kosova and Serbia. Mining has gone on from 
pre-Roman times, but industrialized mining was begun 
by a British company in the 1930s at the Stari Turg 
(Old Town) mine just outside Mitrovica. When I first 
visited Stari Turg in 1996, 1 had to do so under cover of 
darkness. All Albanian miners had been sacked after 
the protests in 1989 and 1990. On my second visit in 
1999 the miners were still locked out. 

Four years after the NATO intervention, no produc- 
tion has taken place. About 1,150 people have returned 
to work in the south of Kosova and a similar number in 
the north— about 30% of the old workforce. In the 
south, 2,750 people have accepted early retirement (on 
a pension of 35 Euros a month, while the union is 
pushing for 79 Eu), and 3,000 are waiting to return to 
work. The average pay of those working is 200 Euros a 
month. 

The celebrations we had been invited to were can- 
celled, but the miners commemorated their history in 

Iraqi labor defense 

MEW YORK — On March 30, Issam Shukri, an Iraqi 
labor organizer and a founder of the Union of Unem- 
ployed in Iraq (UUI) — whose members number over 



150,000 — spoke on U.S. repression and the struggle of 
Iraqi workers under occupation at AFSCME Local 
1707. He related the history of the Iraqi workers’ 
movement from its beginnings at the end of the 19th 
century to the problems facing it today. 

Shukri recounted some of the strikes organized 
since last summer demanding jobs and unemployment 
benefits, including the now famous 45-day sit-in strike 
held across from Paul Bremer’s headquarters. With 
broken infrastructure in Iraq and an unemployment 
rate near 75% of the adult workforce, there are many 
aspects of life under the occupation that are far worse 
than the 12 years under UN sanctions. 

Shukri also spoke about recent activities of the UUI 
to call attention to workers’ struggles in Iraq and to 
galvanize international support. These have included 
meeting with the International Labor Organization in 
Geneva to expose the violations of workers' rights com- 
mitted by the Governing Council and solidarizing with 
U.S. Labor Against the War (USLAW) and several 
European worker organizations. 

Shukri took this opportunity to describe the new 
Federation of Workers' Councils and Unions in Iraq 
(FWCUI) made up of dozens of local unions. This orga- 
nization is meant to counter Baath Party-dominated 
organizations, yellow unions, and official labor organi- 
zations, such as the one empowered by the Governing 
Council’s Resolution 3, which passed in January. 

The FWCUI, which works closely with the UUI 
opposes any actions that abrogate the workers’ 
right to represent themselves and any efforts of 
those in power to split workers along religious, 
ethnic and tribal lines, Shukri explained. The 
FWCUI also drafted a list of immediate labor 
demands. More information about their activi- 
ties and positions can be found online at 
http://www.uuiraq.org/. 

While the event was endorsed by several organiza- 
tions, including News and Letters Committees, and 
attended by several interested workers and activists, 
the turnout was meager in light of the importance 
today of solidarity with the. other Iraq. Noticeably 
absent were representatives or participants from the 
broader anti-war movement, which seemed not to see 
this event as an opportunity to maintain the momen- 
tum gained by the large March 20 demonstration. 

The discussion session unfortunately came to be 
dominated by politicos from a couple of Trotskyist 
organizations, who challenged the views of the speak- 
er by telling the audience that whoever was pointing 
guns at the occupying forces was on the side of the 
workers, for the time being. Pointing out the insuffi- 
ciency of such a viewpoint has become crucial with the 
recent intensification of fighting in Iraq subsequent to 
this meeting. 

What remains clear is the importance of solidarity 
with workers and women in Iraq in their struggle to 
forge a new human society. This must be concretized in 
the coming months as the uncertain future of Iraq 
looms on the horizon. — Supporter 


their own way by having a mass meeting to discuss the 
problems of the non-working people. There had been a 
strike last September. The working people had gone on 
strike in support of the non-workers. Now a resolution 
to do the same again was being discussed. 

WORKING VERSUS NON-WORKING 

There is great solidarity but also friction between 
the working and non-working men. Those working fear 
strike action will jeopardize the planned resumption of 
production but they stick by their fellow miners. 

In the end a strike is averted by a management 
promise to try to do something by the end of March. 
They hope health checks will ease the situation. In the 
main processing factory a new health centre for Trep- 
ca workers is examining all workers to see who is fit to 
work, as well as treating all ailments. After this 
process it will examine all non-working people. So far, 
110 of 380 workers have been found unfit to work and 
will be pensioned off (35 Euros a month). 

The union was formed after the strike - in 1990. The 
president of Trepca miners, Ismet Behrami, explains 
that there are now two Trepca companies: One has its 
HQ in Belgrade (Milosevic took state control of Trepca 
in preparation for privatization) and one headed by a 
German. 

The miners are in favor of privatization, as all 
around them they see that the only firms that operate 
are the ones that have been privatized. But no one will 
buy or invest in Trepea as long as the ownership is dis- 
puted. The mineral reserves are large and there are 
good markets for the ores. But while all the arguments 
go on, most of the miners live in destitution. 

We met with the Bahri Shabani, president of the 
Union of Independent Unions of Kosova (UIUK). Him- 
self a former Trepca employee, Shabani is currently 
involved in big battles over privatization. As he 
explained, over the last 15 years many people in Koso- 
va were unemployed. Those who actually have had jobs 
are middle aged and unlikely to get new jobs. 

The UIUK is fighting for compulsory collective 
agreements with the private sector and an agreed pen- 
sion for all those over 50 who have been employed by 
publicly owned companies. With unemployment at 
between 60% and 70% in Kosova and an average age of 
28 years old, there are few jobs for this young popula- 
tion, a major challenge for the trade unions. 

GOAL OF MULTI-ETHNIC KOSOVA 

The vague hope for better things centers around this 
perspective of an independent Kosova-and always 
expressed as a multi-ethnic Kosova. 

But this hope has great obstacles: Great Power oppo- 
sition to an independent Kosova, and the fact that in 
Serbia the ultra-nationalists are gaining power. No 
politician in Serbia would dare express support for 
independence. Indeed, just after my visit the new Ser- 
bian PM, Kostumica, called for the division of Kosova 
and incorporation of the Serbian areas into Serbia. The 
Serbian population in Kosova is the most ultra-nation- 
alist of all, but those who aren’t would open their 
mouths at their peril. 

Over and over we are told that all are welcome to 
return, to live freely, except those who committed 
crimes. The Roma, those tragic people, were used by 
the Serbian authorities to do their dirty work. But I 
saw Roma women and children in Mitrovica not get- 
ting a second glance. Serb villages to the south of 
Mitrovica were guarded and protected by UN troops 
last time I was here. Now the troops are gone. No one 
bothers the inhabitants. — Bob Myers 

UK postal workers 
on wildcat strike 

OXFORD, BIGLAND — Postal workers have been on 
wildcat strike in Oxford. The strike, which as of the 
beginning of April is now into its third week, is a 
protest against bullying and intimidation by one 
manager and a small group of workers allied with 
him. This group is made up of Asians, but other Asian 
workers who are not part of this clique are support- 
ing the strike. 

One postal worker reported she had witnessed a 
colleague, who is a Rastafarian, assaulted by one of 
the group. She has heard them express support for A1 
Qaeda. Strikers have been threatened, including 
being asked which schools their children go to. 

The strike has had a significant impact on the local 
economy, with millions of items of mail held up. 

According to the local press, management has now 
agreed to disperse the group, but is insisting that 
they will impose an overtime ban as a penalty on the 
strikers. As I know from my own days at the Post 
Office, many postal workers rely on overtime to boost 
their earnings, and of course now they are suffering 
from lost wages during the strike. 

—Richard Bunting 
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'Marx's Humanism Today' 


EDITORS NOTE 


The following essay by Raya Dunayevskaya was 
first published in 1965 in Socialist Humanism, edit- 
ed by Erich Pro mm (New York: Doubleday), which 
contained a number of studies on Marx’s humanism 
by scholars and activists worldwide. We will contin- 
ue publishing this crucial study of Marx’s new conti- 
nent of thought in the next two issues of News & Let- 
ters as part of our ongoing discussions of Marx’s cri- 
tique of capital in our classes on "Alternatives to 
Capitalism" (See announcement). 

Footnotes by the author are indicated by "RD"; all 
others are by the editors. The editors have provided 
references to all quotes from Marx’s Capital in the 
text. "MCIK" refers to Marx’s Capital, Vol. I, trans- 
lated by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling (Chica- 
go: Charles Kerr & Co, 1906). "MCIF" refers to the 
more recent edition of Capital, Vol. I, translated by 
Ben Fowkes (New York: Vintage Books, 1975). 


PART I 

I t was during the decade of the First International 
(1864-74) — a decade that saw both the Civil War in 
America and the Paris Commune — that Marx 
restructured! 1) the many drafts of Capital and pub- 
lished the first two editions of Volume I. 

Capital sets forth a new concept of theory, a new 
dialectical relationship between theory and practice, 
and a shift of emphasis from the idea of history as the 
history of theory to the idea of history as the history of 
production. It signifies Marx’s "return" to his own 
philosophic humanism after more than a decade of 
concentration on economics and empiric studies of the 
class struggles of his day. Not surprisingly, this return 
is on a more concrete level, which, rather than dimin- 
ishing Marx’s original humanist concepts, deepens 
them. 

This is obvious in the section "The Working Day," 
which Marx first decided to write in 1866 under the 
impact of the mass movement for the shortening of the 
working day following the conclusion of the Civil War 
in the United States. It is obvious in "The Fetishism of 
Commodities," which Marx informs us he changed "in 
a significant manner "(2) after the Paris Commune. It is 
obvious in the original categories he created for his eco- 
nomic analysis and the creative practice of the 
Hegelian dialectic. 

Humanism gives Marx’s magnum opus its force and 
direction. Yet most Western scholars of Marxism are 
content either to leave the relationship between the 
now famous Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts of 
1844(3) and Capital implicit, or to make the continuity 
explicit only insofar as the ethical foundations of Marx- 
ism are concemed.(4) 

This leaves the door wide open for those who wish to 
transform Marx’s humanism, both as philosophy and 
as historic fact, into an abstract which would cover up 
concrete economic exploitation, actual lack of political 
freedom, and the need to abolish the conditions pre- 
venting "realization" of Marx’s philosophy, i.e., the 
reunification of mental and manual abilities in the 
individual himself, the "all-rounded" individual who is 
the body and soul of Marx’s humanism. 

The 1844 Manuscripts didn’t just "pave the way" for 
"scientific socialism." Humanism was n’t just a stage 

1. In his Preface to Volume II of Marx’s Capital (Kerr edi- 
tion), Friedrich Engels lists the original manuscripts in such 
a way that the pagination tells the story of the restructuring. 
For my analysis of this, see pages 87-91 of Marxism and Free- 
dom (New York: Twayne Publishers, 1958, 1964). — RD 

2. See Marx’s Afterword to the French edition of Capital, in 
Capital, Vol. I (New York: Vintage Books, 1975). 

3. Marx’s 1844 Manuscripts are now available in several 
English translations, including one issued in Moscow, but the 
one more readily available here is by T. B. Bottomore, and is 
included in Marx’s Concept of Man by Erich Fromm. (New 
York: Frederick Ungar Publishing Co., 1961) Outside of the 
essay on "Alienated Labor," I am, however, using my own 
translation and therefore not paginating the references. — RD 

4. See The Ethical Foundations of Marxism by Eugene 
Kamenka. (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962). — RD 


Marx "passed through" on his voyage of 'discovery to 
"scientific economics" or "real revolutionary politics." 
Humanist philosophy is the very foundation of the 
integral unity of Marxian theory, which cannot be frag- 
mented into "economics," "poli- 
tics," "sociology," much less 
identified with the Stalinist 
monolithic creation, held onto 
so firmly by Khrushchev and 
Mao Zedong.: 

Of all the editions of Capital, 
from its first publication in 
1867 until the last before Marx 
died in 1883, the French edition 
(1872-75) alone contained the 
changes that had, as Marx put 
it in the Afterword, "scientific 
value independent of the origi- 
nal." 

The revolutionary action of 
the Parisian masses in "storming the heavens"(5) and 
taking destiny into their own hands clarified for Marx 
the two most fundamental theoretical problems: the 
accumulation of capital, and the fetishism of commodi- 
ties. Just as his analysis of the struggles to shorten the 
working day became pivotal to the structure of Capital, 
so these additions became crucial for its spirit, i.e., for 
the future inherent in the present. 

The changes were of two kinds. One was tantamount 
to a prediction of what we today call state capitalism — 
the ultimate development of the law of concentration 
and centralization of capital "in the hands of one single 
capitalist, or those of one single corporation" [MCIK, p. 
688, MCIF, p. 779]. The second was the illumination of 
the fetishism of commodities inherent in the value- 
form as emanating from "the form itself' [MCIK p. 82, 
MCIF, p. 164], Marx concluded that only freely associ- 
ated labor can abrogate the law of value; only "freely 
associated men" [MCIK p. 92, MCIF, p. 173] can strip 
the fetishism from commodities. 

At this moment in history, when established state 
powers claim "to practice" or to base themselves on 
Marxism, it is essential to re-establish what Marx him- 
self meant by practice. It was freedom. The notion of 
freedom, always Marx’s point of departure and of 
return, is concretized through a most painstaking and 
original analysis of the "inexorable laws" of capitalist 
development. This discloses how the proletariat, as 
"substance" (or mere object of an exploitative society) 
becomes "subject," i.e., revolts against the conditions of 
alienated labor, thereby achieving "the negation of the 
negation," or self-emancipation. 

In a word, Capital is the culmination of the 25 years 
of labor that began when Marx, in 1843, first broke 
with bourgeois society and melded what he considered 
its highest achievements in thought — English political 
economy, French revolutionary doctrine, Hegelian phi- 
losophy — into a theory of liberation, a new philosophy 
of human activity which he called "a thoroughgoing 
Naturalism or Humanism." 

The Hungarian Revolution of 1956(6) transformed 
Marx’s humanism from an academic debate to a ques- 
tion of life and death. Interest in it intensified the fol- 
lowing year when the "100 Flowers" blossomed briefly 
in China before the totalitarian state caused them to 
wither abruptly.(7) From 1958 to 1961 the African rev- 
olutions gave proof of a new, third world whose under- 
lying philosophy, again, was humanism.(8) 

The Cold War and McCarthyism helped keep the 
United States isolated from the West European redis- 


5. The Civil War in France, by Karl Marx, is widely avail- 
able in many languages both as a separate pamphlet and in 
Marx’s Selected Works and Collected Works. — RD 

6. For Dunayevskaya’s writings on the Hungarian Revolu- 
tion of 1956, see "Spontaneity of Action and Organization of 
Thought: In Memoriam to the Hungarian Revolution," Politi- 
cal Letter of Sept. 17, 1961, in The Raya Dunayevskaya Col- 
lection, 2954—2956. See also chapter 18 of Marxism and Free- 
dom, "Two Kinds of Subjectivity." 

7. The indispensable book for the English reader is The 
Hundred Flowers Campaign and the Chinese Intellectuals by 
Roderick MacFarquhar (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 


covery of Marx’s 1844 Humanist Essays in the 
mid-1940s and early 1950s. Now, however, Americans 
have an opportunity to make up in comprehensiveness 
of discussion what was lost in the belated start.(9) 

The Freedom Now move- 
ment of the Negroes, on the one 
hand, and, on the other hand, 
the 1962 missile crisis over 
Cuba, which made real the 
nuclear threat, have helped 
rekindle the debate. 

In his own way, the scholar 
too must grapple with the 
inner identity of the Marxian 
economic, political, sociological, 
scientific, and philosophic cate- 
gories. It was the late, 
non-Marxist, anti-Hegelian 
economist, Joseph Schumpeter, 
who pinpointed Marx’s genius 
as "the idea of theory," the transformation of "historic 
narrative into historic raisonhe."(10) 

(Continued next montti) 


I960). The voices of revolt in China should then be compared 
with those iii Eastern Europe. By now the books, not to men- 
tion pamphlets and articles, on the Hungarian Revolution are 
legion. A few which I consider important for tracing the role 
that Marx’s humanism played are the following: Imre Nagy on 
Communism 1 (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1957); Francois 
Fejto, Behind the Rape of Hungary (New York: David McKay 
Company, 1957); The Hungarian Revolution, A White Book 
edited by Melvin J. Lasky (New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 
1957); Bitter Harvest, edited by Edmund O. Stillman with 
Introduction by Francois Bondy (New York: Frederick A. 
Praeger, 1950). For eyewitness reports, and especially those 
relating to the Workers’ Councils, the issues of The Review 
(periodical published by the Imre Nagy Institute, Brussels) is 
quintessential. Some reports also appeared in the magazine 
East Europe J which did a competent job on Poland, especially 
in the publication of the debate on Marx’s humanism between 
the leading philosophers in Poland, Adam Schaff and Leszek 
Kolakowski. Both of these philosophers are also translated in 
the collection entitled Revisionism, edited by Leopold Labedz 
(New York: Frederick A. Praeger, 1962).— RD 

8. African Socialism by Leopold Sedar Senghor (New York: 
American Society of African Culture, 1959); Sekou Toure’s 
"Africa’s Path in History" was excerpted for the English read- 
er in Africa South, April-June 1960, Capetown; now available 
only abroad. See also my Nationalism, Communism, Marx- 
ist-Humanism and the Afro-Asian Revolutions (American, 
1958, and English, 1961, [1984,] editions available at News & 
Letters, Detroit, Michigan [Chicago, Illinois].—!® 

9. I do not mean to say that I accept the West European 
intellectual’s attitude on either the question of the degree of 
belatedness, or the low level of discussion in the United 
States. Four or five years before Europe’s first rediscovery of 
Marx’s early essays, when Europe was under the heel of fas- 
cism, Herbert Marcuse dealt with them in his Reason and 
Revolution. It is true that this was based on the German text 
of the essays, that no English translation was available, and 
that the discussion of Professor Marcuse’s seminal work was 
limited to small groups. It is also true that I had great diffi- 
culty in convincing either commercial publishers or universi- 
ty presses that they ought to publish Marx’s humanist essays 
or Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks. I succeeded in getting both 
these writings published only by including them as appen- 
dices to my Marxism and Freedom (1958). Even then they did 
not become available to a mass audience. It was not until 
1961, when Erich Fromm included a translation of the 1844 
Manuscripts in Marx’s Concept of Man, that Marx’s human- 
ism reached a mass audience in the United States, and 
received widespread attention in American journals. Never- 
theless, I see no substantive reason for the intellectual arro- 
gance of the European Marxologists since, in Europe as in the 
United States, it was only after the Hungarian Revolution 
that the discussion of humanism reached the level of either 
concreteness or urgency. When I refer to the belatedness of 
the discussion, I have in mind the long period between the 
time the 1844 Manuscripts were first published by the 
Marx-Engels Institute in Russia, in 1927, under the editor- 
ship of Ryazanov, and the time they received general atten- 
tion. — RD 

10. A History of Economic Analysis by Joseph Schumpeter 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1954). — RD 



Alternatives to Capitalism 

How Marx’s critique of 
capital illuminates the path 
to overcoming the dominance 
of capitalism today - 

a series of discussions 

J 

Today’s crises of imperialist war and terrorisrn call on us not only to oppose 1 : Alienation and Humanism: Marx’s Critique of the Radical 

both sides of the conflict but also to take responsibility for developing a Alternatives of His Time 

liberating alternative to this racist, sexist, class-ridden society. If we fail to 2: Value, Exchange Value, and Freely Associated Labor 

do so, we will forever be confronted with having to choose between the g. f^grx’s Critique of Those Who Oppose Capitalism Without 

lesser evil" or some false alternative. Developing a vision of a new society 0 jng Socjafly Necessary Labor Ti me 

does not simply mean being for practical struggles for a new society once .. .. . . . , Th D , rH t f | h 

they arise. It also means theoretically discerning the elements for creating Z' CTVT ® d 7,®* D Character of Labor 

a new society before such struggles arise. This series of open discussions 5: Ttie Fetlshlsm Commodities and Its Transcendence 

aims to achieve this by exploring how Marx’s critique of capital illuminates Money, Exchange, and Reification 

the path to overcoming today’s dominance of capitalism. 7: How Deep Must Be the Uprooting of Capitalism? Marx’s Writings 

Marx's critique of capital has two dimensions. One is his qitique of capital of His Last Decade on Gender and the Non-Western World 

as a social relation. The second is his critique of leftist alternatives that fall .. . _ 

short of a total uprooting of capitalism. Both dimensions of Marx’s critique schedules and readings, contact your nearest News 

constitute the focus of these meetings: end Letters Committee... See page 10. 
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5H The two-fold legacy of Rosa Luxemburg 


by Peter Hudis 

Editor’s note: The following is a talk delivered at a 
panel on Rosa Luxemburg sponsored by Monthly 
Review Press at the Socialist Scholars Conference in 
New York City in March 2004, on the occasion of the 
recently published Rosa Luxemburg Reader, edited by 
Peter Hudis and Kevin B. Anderson. 

Far from being any distant memory, the legacy of 
Rosa Luxemburg continues to impact the major ideo- 
logical and social struggles of our time. One reflection 
of this was the debate which broke out a year ago, in 
April 2003, over the Cuban government’s decision to 
impose jail sentences (ranging from six to 28 years) on 
75 dissidents and to summarily execute three Black 
Cubans who tried to commandeer a boat to Florida. 

In response to these actions, Eduardo Galeano, the 
longtime anti-imperialist activist and theorist who has 
long supported the Cuban Revolution, 
wrote: 

The Cuban government is now com- 
mitting acts that, as Uruguayan 
writer Carlos Quijano would say, "sin 
against hope." Rosa Luxemburg, who 
gave her life for the socialist revolu- 
tion, disagreed with Lenin over the 
project of a new society. Her words of 
warning proved prophetic, and 85 
years after she was assassinated in 
Germany she is still right: "Freedom 
for only the supporters of the govern- 
ment, however many there may be, is 
not real freedom. Real freedom is free- 
dom for those who think differently." 

Galeano also quoted Luxemburg’s 
statement from the same work, The 
Russian Revolution, that "Without gen- 
eral elections, without freedom of the 
press and unlimited freedom of assembly, without a 
contest of free opinions, life stagnates and withers in all 
public institutions, and the bureaucracy becomes the 
only active element."(l) 

Galeano’s comments helped ignite a firestorm of con- 
troversy inside and outside of Cuba. Responding to 
Galeano in Granma, Heinz Dietrich Steffan wrote: 

Whether Rosa Luxemburg or Lenin was right is 
a lengthy debate. What does not require debate is 
the logical status of her famous affirmation of the 
freedom of others. Just like Voltaire’s congenital 
aphorism on liberty 150 years previously, and 
Immanuel Kant’s categorical imperative, these are 
abstract and general pronouncements that do not 
serve to resolve concrete difficulties.... if one 
affirms that "freedom is always the freedom of oth- 
ers," it has to be said that this axiom is valid when 
the others are called Adolf Hitler or Ariel Sharon 
or George Bush and his subaltems.(2) 

DEMOCRACY AND SOCIALISM 

Rosa Luxemburg would no doubt be puzzled to hear 
her name coupled with that of Kant or Voltaire, since 
they were not figures that she held in especially high 
regard. Even more importantly, she would no doubt be 
disturbed to hear that 85 years after her death the Left 
is still debating whether or not democracy and freedom 
are integral dimensions of social transformation. 

The two were never separate in her mind, and it is 
precisely this dimension of Rosa Luxemburg’s legacy 
which takes on renewed importance in light of the cri- 
sis the radical movement is now facing in articulating 
and developing a positive alternative to the global dom- 
inance of capitalism. 

It goes without saying that Luxemburg lived in an 
era that was dramatically different from our own. Yet 
her approach to political crises speaks powerfully to 
our changed world, in that she refused to separate fer- 
vent opposition to capitalism-imperialism from a cri- 
tique of radical tendencies and ideas which fall short of 
projecting the idea of human freedom as the essence of 
socialism. 

The fact that we live at a moment when the power of 
U.S. imperialism seems virtually unchallenged and 
unchallengeable, which has led many on the Left to 
accommodate themselves (openly or implicitly) with 
any force opposing it, no matter how restrictive or even 
reactionary it may be, shows that we still have much to 
learn from Rosa Luxemburg’s legacy. 

Luxemburg was one of the most principled opponents 
of imperialism in the history of Marxism. Whatever one 
thinks of her theory of expanded reproduction m The 
Accumulation of Capital or her opposition to demands 
for national self-determination (and I have strong crit- 
icisms about her views on both of these counts), it is 
simply not true that she ignored the struggles of colo- 
nized peoples or that she was only concerned with the 
oppression faced by European workers. 

Her Accumulation of Capital is replete with descrip- 
tions of the horrors of imperialist expansion in Algeria, 
India, South America, Africa, and East Asia. She 
attacked the way British imperialism "was fought on 
the backs of the Negroes" and she sharply opposed the 
destruction of indigenous and noncapjtalist social rela- 
tions in what we now call the Third World. The whole 
point of her greatest theoretical work, The Accumula- 


tion of Capital, were to show that the ravages of impe- 
rialism was not driven by political policies or corrupt 
personalities but by the very nature of capitalism. 

Luxemburg’s attentiveness and sensitivity to condi- 
tions in the non-European world becomes even more 
evident from material that now appears in The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader, some of it published in English for 
the first time. 

ATTENTIVENESS TO NON-WESTERN WORLD 

The Reader contains the first English-language 
translation of parts of her Introduction to Political 
Economy which deal with the destruction of indigenous 
communal formations in precapitalist societies. Instead 
of emphasizing the "backwardness" of such formations, 
she singled out their "extraordinary tenacity and sta- 
bility... [their] elasticity and adaptability." "Communist 
ownership of the means of production," she wrote, 
"afforded, as the basis of a rigorously organized econo- 



my, the most productive social labor process and the 
best assurance of its continuity and development for 
many epochs. "(3) 

In the same period in which Luxemburg wrote her 
Introduction to Political Economy, she also wrote a 
manuscript on Greek and Roman slavery, in which she 
took issue - with Engels for tying the emergence of slav- 
ery to the rise of private property. This piece is also 
included in The Reader in English for the first time. 

Her studies on precapitalism included not only early 
European societies like ancient Greece or the German- 
ic tribes, but also a wide variety of non-Westem soci- 
eties, some of them still functioning, albeit in decline, in 
her lifetime: the Russian mir, the traditional villages of 
India, the Bororo of the Amazon, the Inca Empire, the 
Lunda Empire of South Central Africa, the Kabyles of 
North Africa, and Australian aborigines. 

All this was written in a period when European 
Marxists — including the most radical and anti-imperi- 
alist among them — paid little or no attention to devel- 
opments in large parts of the non-Western world. 

There is hardly a single mention of the Mexican Rev- 
olution of 1910-11 in any European Marxist of the peri- 
od, including Lenin, Trotsky, and Pannekoek. And even 
when Africa was mentioned (which was rare), such fig- 
ures said virtually nothing about sub-Sahara Africa. 

Not so with Luxemburg. Her discussion of the 
Empire of Mwata Kazembe in South Central Africa and 
how "the intrusion of European civilization was a dis- 
aster in every sense for primitive social relations" is 
unique among European Marxists of the period. In 
opposing German imperialism’s effort to exterminate 
the Nama and Herero peoples in modern-day Namibia, 
she wrote, "the Negroes in Africa, with whose bodies 
the Europeans play a game of catch, are just as hear to 
me" as the "suffering of the [European] Jews."(4) 

No, Luxemburg was not just concerned with Euro- 
pean workers. Nor was "imperialism" a swear word for 
her, as if it were the mere result of a "conspiracy" engi- 
neered by a "cabal" of reactionaries. 

As she put it in her famous Junius pamphlet, "Impe- 
rialism is not the creation of any one or of any group of 
states. It is a product of a particular stage of ripeness 
in the world development of capital, an innately inter- 
national condition, an indivisible whole, that is recog- 
nizable only in all its relations, and from which no 
nation can hold aloof at will."(5) 

CRITIQUE OF LENINISM 

And yet, and yet, and yet.. ..did Luxemburg’s fervent 
opposition to imperialism, which repeatedly brought 
her into direct conflict with the reformist leaders of the 
Second International, mean that she remained silent 
about the authoritarian tendencies of revolutionaries 
who opposed imperialism? Hardly. 

She never adopted a one-sided critique of imperial- 
ism by ignoring the limitations of those opposed to cap- 
italism who fail to pose socialism and human liberation 
as inseparables. This is most powerfully seen, of course, 
in her critique of the Bolsheviks in 1918 — in the very 
period when they were facing an array of internal and 
external attacks by counter-revolutionary forces. Lux- 
emburg’s support for the Bolshevik Revolution and her 
opposition to the compromises and bqfcrayals of the 
Cadets, the Mensheviks, and many other tendencies 
did not stop her from sharply critiquing Lenin and his 
associates for "making a virtue out of necessity" by sti- 


fling democratic deliberation and debate after the 
seizure of power. 

As she wrote in The Russian Revolution, "It is the 
historic task of the proletariat, once it has attained 
power, to create socialist democracy in place of bour- 
geois democracy, not to do away with democracy alto- 
gether." She would settle for nothing less because, she 
insisted, "socialist practice means a total spiritual 
transformation in the masses degraded by centuries of 
bourgeois class rule."(6) 

Though many have argued that Luxemburg dropped 
many of her criticisms of the Bolsheviks after being 
released from prison in November 1918 and therefore 
chose not to publish her pamphlet on The Russian Rev- 
olution (it was first published after her death in 1922, 
by Paul Levi) we now know from letters that have 
recently come to light that this was not the case.(7) She 
fully intended to publish her critique of the Revolution, 
though her plans were cut short by her murder in Jan- 
uary 1919 by counter-revolutionaries 
who were spurred on by leaders of 
German Social Democracy. 

More recently, an even more 
unfounded myth has surfaced regard- 
ing Luxemburg’s critique of the Russ- 
ian Revolution — namely, that her cri- 
tique of Lenin was based on a reti- 
cence on her part about the need to 
seize power and take the "historic ini- 
tiative" in the battle against capital- 
ism. 

Contrary to claims made by Slavoj 
Zizek, Luxemburg’s critique of Lenin, 
whom she overall supported, had 
nothing to do with reticence about 
endorsing the means needed to defeat 
counter-revolution. 

Zizek writes, "We should reject this 
blackmail (as Lukacs does a propos of 
Luxemburg): there are no ‘democratic (procedural) 
rules’ one is a priori prohibited to violate. Revolution- 
ary politics is not a matter of ‘opinions,’ but of the truth 
on behalf of which one often is compelled to disregard 
the ‘opinion of the majority’ and to impose the revolu- 
tionary will against it.. ..Lenin was right: after the rev- 
olution, the anarchic disruptions of the disciplinary 
constraints of production should be replaced by an even 
stronger discipline. "(8) 

What is completely missing in Zizek’s account is any 
confrontation with the problem of how to ensure that a 
new ruling class does not emerge once a revolution sti- 
fles the self-development and freedom of the masses. 
All that is of concern to Zizek is how to "make" the rev- 
olution and maintain power in the face of counter-rev- 
olutionary attacks from outside. But the problem of our 
era is not how to "make" the revolution. 

The problem of our era is how to ensure that revolu- 
tions do not transform into their opposite and become 
the basis for a new kind of tyranny. It has happened 
again and again and again over the past 100 years. And 
it is this reality — the fact that counter-revolution has 
repeatedly emerged from within revolution — that 
helps explain the present global dominance of U.S. 
imperialism. The disastrous legacy of Stalinism as well 
as other authoritarian tendencies which subverted 
democracy and freedom after "seizing state power" has 
done far more damage to the idea of socialism than any 
amount of propaganda cooked up by bourgeois forces. 

AGAINST IMPERIALISM AND NARROW 
ANTI-IMPERIALISM 

Unless we speak to how to overcome this tendency of 
revolutions and radical movements to transform into 
their opposite once democracy, individual freedom, and 
self-expression is repressed, it is impossible to break 
through the ideological armament of existing capital- 
ism which declares that "there is no alternative." 

It is precisely this issue which makes Rosa Luxem- 
burg so alive to us today. Rosa left a dual or two-fold 
legacy, in that she projected fervent opposition to all 
forms of capitalism-imperialism while never wavering 
from criticizing those tendencies within the anti-capi- 
talist and anti-imperialist movements which failed to 
grasp the importance of spontaneous initiative, free- 
dom of thought, and democratic deliberation. 

The fact that she was one of the most important 
women in the history of European socialism ( The Rosa 
Luxemburg Reader also contains several writings by 
her on women that have never appeared before in Eng- 
lish) may have much to do with her refusal to put aside 
a critique of revolutionaries for the sake of maintaining 
a "united front" against the "common enemy."(9) 
Whether or not her two-fold legacy can be explained by 
an unspoken feminist dimension on her part (an issue 
that is Still a matter of much debate, although the writ- 
ings on women contained in The Rosa Luxemburg 
Reader show that she had far more interest in women’s 
struggles than has generally been attributed to her), . 
Luxemburg’s overall approach speaks powerfully to us 
today, faced as we are with a U.S. drive for single world 
mastery on the one hand, and reactionary forces like 
Islamic fundamentalism contending for the mantle of 
"anti-imperialism," on the other. 

We have surely reached a critical point when Tariq 
Ali, the editor of New Left Review uncritically hails the 

Continued on page 11 
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U S. DEMOCRACY AND THE WAR ON IRAQ 


In her public testimony, Condoleezza 
Rice said that the Iraqi people are not 
ready for democracy and that the process 
of learning it will be slow, since that 
region of the world has nothing like a 
democracy in their history. This is arro- 
gance and ignorance. She imagines there 
is only once kind of "democracy," the kind 
practiced in the U.S. 

If she reads Janet Afary’s book on The 
Iranian Constitutional Revolution of 
1906-1911 she will find described at 
least five different kinds of democracies 
during the Iranian Revolution alone, all 
of them more democratic than the U.S. 
had at the time, when it was overrun by 
robber barons and lynchings were com- 
mon occurrence. 

Iranian exile 
California 

4-4-4- 

Like many others, I have been won- ' 
dering why George Bush is pressing 
ahead with the June 30 handover of sov- 
ereignty in Iraq. One suggestion I heard 
that sounds plausible is that it’s because 
the U.S. corporations have billions at 
stake. As I understand it, international 
contract law prevents their contracts for 
oil production, public utilities, telecom- 
munications and the like from being 
signed by anyone except a "sovereign" 
government. It’s why I think Bush wants 
to have a puppet government in place 
before the U.S. elections. I’m willing to 
bet that the contracts will be signed in 
the first 14 days if he wins in November. 

Anytakers? 

Chicago 

4-4-4- 

I just learned that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce is offering a series of 
"Doing Business in Iraq" seminars to 
U.S. companies in 12 U.S. cities to teach 
companies how they can get in on the 
profit-making in Iraq. At the same time 
that Halliburton, Bechtel, and other U.S. 
companies with close ties to the Bush 
administration are taking in billions in 
reconstruction contracts, the Iraqi 
schools are in disrepair, the phones don’t 
work, electricity is intermittent, and the 
water isn’t safe to drink. Meanwhile, 
qualified Iraqi businesses say they are 
shut out of the reconstruction of their 
own country, some 70% of Iraqi workers 
are unemployed, and workers in state- 
owned enterprises, where the majority of 
Iraqis work, are forbidden from forming 
unions. 

Correspondent 

Illinois 

+ + + 

Why is Bush not demanding OPEC 
cut oil prices? The Bush family has huge 
investments in oil in Bahrain and high 


prices mean high bonuses for the Bush 
family. Cheney and Halliburton got their 
piece of our flesh. Now Bush will get his. 

Harold 

Illinois 

4-4-4- 

The deep crises developing in Iraq are 
a signal that this is the time to recall not 
only Parliament but the troops that 
Prime Minister Blair has sent over 
there. The anti-war demonstrations are 
limited in what they can achieve. Other 
means of civic courage and resistance 
are now called for. 

Patrick 

Britain 

4-4-4- 

After the grizzly murder of the four 
Americans in Falluja we were told that 
we were going to punish the people who 
killed them and the whole town was 
bombed. Haven’t the Iraqi people been 
punished enough? Not just by the U.S. 
but by the 35 years of Saddam’s reign? 
The U.S. people know what it is to be 
punished. We have all been punished by 
the Bush administration in dozens of 
ways since 9/11. 

One of the punished 
California 



I have just read John Alan’s book on 
Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles and 
there is only one word to describe it: mas- 
terpiece. Those who have not read it are 
missing out on a brilliant dialectical work 
that itself is part of the Black struggle. 

Voice from Within 
California 

4- 4- 4- 

John Alan’s column on Haiti in the 
March 2004 N&L showed how the Black 
man "reconciliated" with the white man 
on the Island but how the master came 
back and killed him. In my study of 
American history, I saw a similar thing 
happened in the U.S. after the Civil War 
when Blacks forgave the masters, who 
then came back to take over again. 

Exile from Middle East 
California 

4-4-4- 

In his book on Black freedom strug- 
gles, John Alan quotes Martin Luther 
King’s "I have a dream" speech to show 
that while political struggle is important 


ADRIENNE RICH: A JEWISH VOICE FOR PEACE 


I’ve been asked to say a few words 
about the importance of Jewish activism 
against the occupation. Whether in the 
U.S., Israel or elsewhere, I think every 
shred of it matters. 

It’s the embodi- 
ment of an ethical 
Judaism, of "that 
which is hateful to 
you, do not to oth- 
ers." It is the rejec- 
tion of an idola- 
trous version 
Israel and of the 
soil. It is a recognition that history is 
not Jewish alone. It is a critical, educa- 
tive response to what has been claimed 
as "Israel’s right to exist" — at any cost 
and on any terms, including a blindered 
self-destructiveness. 

This is how I see opposition to the 
occupation in philosophical terms. I 
have to say that when I read in the Jew- 
ish Peace- News, or in reports from Bat 
Shalom, or Gush Shalom or elsewhere, 
of Israeli activists non-violently protest- 
ing the Wall alongside Palestinians, or 
monitoring checkpoints, of Israeli 
refuseniks, or, going much further back, 
of Women in Black standing vigil for 
years, of American Jews demonstrating 
against the occupation in city after city, 
when I watched the video of the Jewish 
Voice for Peace’s recent dignified and 
well-choreographed demonstration at 
Caterpillar, I feel emotionally strength- 
ened in hope and resolve. 

I think this kind of activity-demon- 
strating, publishing a newsletter, writ- 
ing, speaking, crossing lines to meet and 


stand with others in resistance — carries 
its message further out than we can 
know, including to other Jews who have 
been looking away or afraid to speak out. 
At this time, when so much hope seems 
to have disappeared down a political 
suckhole in the demonic collusion of our 
own right-wing government with that of 
Israel, we need to remember that. 

Tomorrow evening, Jews around the 
world gather to retell and celebrate the 
Exodus. At some seder tables, undoubt- 
edly, there will be some allusion to the 
sufferings inflicted on the Palestinian 
people, in our name. But I don’t think 
that can suffice. Our hopes and efforts 
really imply a new Exodus, out from the 
occupation mentality, the Mitzrayim, 
that justifies such cruelty and the doing 
to others what we ourselves have found 
so hateful that we have retold its story 
for thousands of years. I spoke of Jewish 
activism as "educative" — from the Latin 
to lead out. I see Jewish activism here 
and in Israel as leading out from the 
idea of tikkun olam toward a new evolu- 
tion of Jewish consciousness — not only 
against the Occupation but in solidarity 
with all who are trying to liberate them- 
selves. Let’s not deceive ourselves: this is 
not a simple or straightforward move- 
ment. It’s a long sojourn in a different 
kind of desert, a sojourn to be shared 
with others, and I believe the people of 
Jewish Voice for Peace are part of its 
reality. 

Adrienne Rich, April 4, 2004 

From a talk presented in San Francis- 
co for Jewish Voice for Peace (www.Jew- 
ishvoiceforpeace.org) 






it does not bring true human emancipa- 
tion. You see the difference in the way 
Marx wanted the Civil War to be trans- 
formed into a war to end slavery and pro- 
posed that a Black regiment, motivated! 
by the desire for freedom, could change 
the whole course of that war. But the 
Civil War didn’t even provide political 1 
emancipation for Black people. That 
required the ongoing freedom struggles 
of the '60s. What is clear is that more 
freedom struggles are needed as a basis 
for overthrowing capitalism and achiev- 
ing true emancipation. 

Radical lawyer 
Michigae 


CRITICAL SUPPORT 

As Peter Hudis implies in his Reader’s 
View (N&L, April 2004), I should have 
mentioned Dunayevskaya’s call for sup- 
port of Bani-Sadr along with her critical 
judgment of Bani-Sadr. As for the phrase 
to which he takes exception, however, my 
saying that Dunayevskaya "takes the 
measure of bourgeois democratic intel- 
lectuals like Bani-Sadr" hardly implies 
an "ultra-leftist” position of not critically 
supporting him when he came under 
attack from Khomeini’s murderous IRP. 
Marx repeated exactly that phrase 
"taken his measure" in his quote from 
the Abolitionist Wendell Phillips, in rela- 
tion to another bourgeois democratic 
politician, Lincoln, as a "first-rate sec- 
ond-rate man" for his legalistic approach! 
to the Civil War. Lincoln tried to encase 
that struggle within the question of sav- 
ing the Union instead of seeing its deep- 
er reality as an unfolding war of libera- 
tion. At the same time, Marx aggressive- 
ly supported the North and Lincoln 
against the Southern Slavocracy. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland 


CRITIQUING BEN 
WATSON’S CRITIQUE 

Thanks to Dave Black for casting a 
critical light on Ben Watson’s review of 
The Power of Negativity ( N&L April 
2004). Aside from factual, interpretive 
and philosophic mistakes, Watson’s 
review is unsuccessful because it 
amounts to little more than a smartly 
written shopping list of his favorite read- 
ing. He makes it plain that his tastes run 
in the general direction of a psychoana- 
lytic, rhapsodic-poetic, Sadean-sexual- 
fantasist "Marxism.” That Dunayevska- 
ya would not have allied herself with a 
"surrealist Hegel" hardly amounts to a 
criticism, unless you make it do some 
heavy lifting. 

Watson’s taste for psychoanalytic cultur- 
al criticism is at best tangential to the 
themes of The Power of Negativity. Ironical- 
ly, he applauds Marx for "uncovering sur- 
plus value," thereby introducing "the mea- 
sure of truth and consciousness into politics 
and economics" at the same time that he 
displaces the critique of political economy 
"into a revolutionary interpretation of 
dreams, fantasy and the unconscious." 

Whatever else it is, a cultural criticism 
ungrounded in the critique of political 
economy is not Marxist. Although psy- 
choanalysis is fascinating and impor- 
tant, simply laying one’s preference for it 
alongside the text of The Power of Nega- 
tivity cannot count as a criticism worth 
taking seriously. 

Tom More 
Washington 

4- 4- 4- 

In Watson’s review, his use of words 
like "bitterness," "crackpot," and "cult,'! 
is an unfair attack. A cult is usually 
based on uncritical (and therefore blind) 
faith. What he calls "condemnation" by 
"harsh words” I see as critique in the 
interest of helping to transcend today’s 
many alienation-creating governments 
towards a new humanistic social order 
Without dialogue, valid criticisms are 
lost. Totalitarian organizations allow no 
criticisms or dialogue. 

I completely agree with Dave Black’s 
response: "But to choose between the prac- 


tical and theoretical fails to realize that 
both tend to fall apart in separation." 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

4-4-4- 

While I welcome discussion of The 
Power of Negativity, Ben Watson’s review 
contained numerous errors of fact. That 
New and Letters Committees is opposed 
to the vanguard party does not mean 
that Dunayevskaya worked "without the 
usual Marxist mediations of party, votes, 
leadership, theoretical journal, internal 
bulletins, newspaper and propaganda." 
Nor is it meaningful to draw theoretical 
conclusions based on impressions of a 
few meetings attended in one locality. 
One would be more impressed if it were 
more of a review and less a springboard 
for pushing his home-cooked Freudian 
agenda. 

Dmitryev 

Memphis 


WOMEN’S LIVES AT STAKE 

Complaining about a watering down 
of the April 25 women’s march from a 
march for choice to' a march for women’s 
lives (see Lead, April N&L) misses the 
point. The numerous 
liberal and left groups 
that make up the 
women’s movement 
include one that com- 
plains it is too focused 
on abortion rights. 

Whereas I take it as 
both a plus and a minus 
that we on the Left are 
multi-issued, multi-ethnic, and multi- 
religions, I am also frustrated by the lack 
of support we give to each other’s causes 
and by the continuous arguments about 
which group is purer than the others. We 
don’t find such bickering from the Right. 
While questioning actions is necessary I 
think it is time for us to unite to defeat 
the right wing in this country. 

Sue 

Chicago 



4- 4- 4- - ■■ 

March for Women’s Lives is a fine 
name that conveys the seriousness of the 
attack women face. Yet the authors of 
"Fight the Christian Right’s attacks on 
women’s lives” have a point that deleting 
the words "abortion" and now even 
"choice" is a sign of retreat. It’s seen not 
only in the women’s movement but 
across the board from labor to environ- 
mentalism that movements are afraid to 
articulate what they are for beyond the 
immediate defensive battles. We may 
face our "own ideological roadblocks" as 
the article so aptly puts it. 

Another man for choice 
Tennessee 

4-4-4- 

Three things stood out for me in the 
April front page Lead. First, that "sanc- 
tity of marriage” as only "man and 
woman" denies the existence of a whole 
class of people as human beings. Second, 
it’s not just the Christian Right but lib- 
erals like Clinton and Kerry who insist 
on recognizing only "man" and "woman." 
The scapegoating of gays is out of fear, 
ignorance and political expediency. 
Finally, what is at stake is not merely an 
issue of "marriage" but the fundamental 
question of the right to freely associate 
with anyone in truly human relations. 

Health worker 
A California 


AMINA LAWAL 

Thanks to millions of emails, letters, 
faxes, and actions from people all over 
the world, Amina Lawal, the Nigerian 
woman who had been sentenced in 
March 2002 to death by stoning, saw her 
sentence overturned. Amnesty Interna- 
tional had carried out an especially 
intensive campaign and is glad to tell 
you that Amina’s daughter, Wasila, is 
now two and a half years old and a 
healthy little girl. Amina has asked that 
everyone be thanked who participated in 
the campaign to save them. 

Amnesty International 
USA 
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I am hot surprised that our hunger 
strike did not receive the media atten- 
tion it should. I agree with the prisoner 
who wrote to you that he regards his cell 
as a classroom. But I also view prison as 
Plato’s cave, where we are asked to 
imagine a group chained inside a cave 
since birth, who can see only shadows 
cast on the wall in front of them, which 
they take as reality. The prison world is 
like that cave where we are shackled by 
our ignorance of the nature of true real- 
ity. To see it as it really is we must 
struggle out of the cave and into the 
sunlight. I was once lost in illusions. I 
was always rebellious but it was blind 
rage when I didn’t know what I should 
be fighting against. I now know it’s the 
whole capitalist system, and that I have 
to fight to end all oppression. I don’t 
believe in half-way liberation. As a man, 
I see that it has to start with the libera- 
tion of women. In today’s traditional 
marriage, which is propagated by the 
system as so sacred it should not be 
broken, the woman loses her identity 
while papers are signed to establish the 
ownership relationship. It’s time to 
break the chains of tradition and all 
walk out of Plato’s cave. 

Prisoner 
Pontiac, Illinois 

+ + + 

My nephew just came back from the 
war in Iraq after four years of duty in 
the Marines. I’m thankful we were able 
to persuade him not to re-enlist. Before 
he joined he was the gentlest child 
imaginable. Now he wants to be a 
policeman. There is not much difference 
between a policeman and a prison 
guard. How could my nephew want to be 
on the other side? I blame Bush’s lies 
for changing him so. Bush’s lies have 
destroyed thousands of families, lives 
that cannot be put back together again. 

Woman prisoner 
California 

■ + + + 


When the news carried a story 
announcing compulsory drug testing of 
children in school, most of my cell mates 
were for it, but I am opposed. Drugs in 
school is a serious problem, but even if 
you are a single parent, your have 
responsibility for your kids. Society 
should put the resources into helping 
parents do a better job, rather than hav- 
ing the state take over the responsibili- 
ty for raising our children. The schools 
should spend more time on educating 
kids about drugs. If kids are shown 
what drug abuse looks like, what smok- 
ing does to you, what VD will do to your 
body, they will be able to decide on their 
own to stay away. 

Woman prisoner 
Chowchilla, Cal. 


TODAY S LABOR STRUGGLES 

While Bush and his Secretary of 
Labor are working to take away over- 
time pay from millions of America’s 
workers, more than 10 million people 
are out of work. Meanwhile, Bush’s eco- 
nomic report to Congress calls the 
avalanche of U.S. jobs being sent over- 
seas a "good thing"! How out of touch 
are the people who applaud that? You 
can bet they’re not among the unem- 
ployed! 

Alarmed 

Detroit 

+ + + 

Since April 4, workers at Casino 
Windsor have been on strike for better 
working conditions. The owners prompt- 
ly closed the casino, to the delight of the 
owners of Detroit’s three casinos located 
just across the river from the Canadian 
establishment. Unlike Detroit casino 
employees, Casino Windsor staff are 
members of the Canadian Autoworkers 
Union and state that the owners are 
refusing to bargain. They plan to ask 
the Ontario government to intervene. 
Hopefully, a spirit of union organizing 
will cross the Detroit River to influence 
the casino workers here. 

Pro-union 

Detroit 

+ + + 

I have noticed that even the language 
of the capitalists is creeping into every- 
day speech. People now talk about 


"downsizing" their family budgets! We 
really need a total uprooting of capital- 
ism — and soon. 

Anti-capitalist activist 
Michigan 


50 YEARS AFTER BROWN 
VS. BOARD OF EDUCATION 

The Supreme Court decision known 
as Brown vs. Board of Education was a 
significant breakthrough 50 years ago. 
It sparked the movement for civil rights 
and for the liberation of people of 
African descent. It also opened up the 
opportunity for some people of color to 
enter the predominantly white better 
schools. 

Many schools, however, still remain 
segregated — some through the white 
flight from public schools and integrat- 
ed neighborhoods. The quality of educa- 
tion in public schools dwindled after the 
1960s, because of a lack of resources, of 
new books, Qf facilities, and because of a 
decline in the decent maintenance of the 
buildings themselves. The powers that 
be no longer feel it necessary to educate 
poor youth into the workplace because 
of what an advanced technology has 
brought about. The schools today place 
far more emphasis on discipline and 
security than on expanding the minds of 
our youth. 

Brown vs. Board of Education was an 
important milestone in the straggle 
against Jim Crow — but what is urgent- 
ly needed today is a fight for a compe- 
tent education for all people. 

Darrell Gordon 
African-American Queer activist 
Chicago 


CANADA S PATRIOT ACT 

We have a pending bill here similar to 
the US PATRIOT ACT, which is not 
quite as heinous as the U.S.’s but comes 
close. Bill C7 is a frightening prospect, 
which could essentially strip away civil 
liberties to a shocking degree. The 
media seems to have ignored it com- 
pletely, which leads one to believe that 
the powers that be want to pass it 
through by stealth. For three years the 
Canadian government has tried and 
failed to pass legislation tQ abridge 
political rights and institute the appa- 


ratus of a police state. The current pend- 
ing C7 bill would succeed, including 
authorizing the seating of military 
judges to prepare for a declaration nf 
martial law. We still have a chance to 
stop this horrific legislation and are try- 
ing to alert as many as possible to its 
dangers. 

Worried Canadian 
British Columbia 



WHY N&L? WHY NOW? 

I used to get N&L and would like to 
start receiving it again. In this age of 
media mediocrity, it will be refreshing to 
re-acquaint myself with a voice of rea- 
son. Historically, working people have 
straggled with rampant job loss. Now, 
with the off-shore outsourcing of high- 
tech jobs, the demonic face of capitalism 
has taken another inhuman turn. I’d 
like to read anything you suggest that 
grapples with this trend. 

N&L reader again 
Philadelphia 

+ + + 

N&L is a wonderful example of free 
speech. I also listen extensively to 
KPFK, a listener sponsored radio sta- 
tion. But N&L lets me hear the com- 
ments of people from anywhere in the 
world, including from inside prison, that 
would be impossible for me to hear with- 
out such a forum. It gives me a first- 
hand perspective from people who are 
living the issues, and whose lives are 
significantly different from mine. N&L 
is a treasure. I’m enclosing an extra 
donation with my sub renewal to help 
you continue your work. 

Long time reader 
Los Angeles 




Books 

By RAYA DUNAYEVSKAYA 

□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya.... $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 

□ fi'fjV/A Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $20 until April ($24.95 after) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s 
introduction. Foreword by Adrienne Rich $1 2.95 

□ Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: 

Reaching for the Future (1996 edition) ....$15.95 

□ The Marxist-Humanist Theory of State-Capitalism: 

Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya $8.50 

□ The Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism: Two 
Historic-Philosophic Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 

Contains "Presentation on Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $1 0 hardcover 

By CHARLES DENBY 

□ Indignant Heart. A Black Worker's Journal 

1989 edition includes Afterword by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 4.95 

By KEVIN ANDERSON 

□ Lenin, Hegel, and Western Marxism: A Critical Study 

First full-length treatment of Lenin’s studies of Hegel ....$1 5.95 

Pamphlets 

40th anniversary edition of American Civilization 
on Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, and 

□ Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles: Race, Philoso- 
phy 8c the Needed American Revolution 

Special Both for $1 5, including postage. 


□ Marxist-Humanist Writings on The Middle East 

Selected writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and News 
& Letters 1988-2002 .'. $5 

□ Bosnia-Herzegovina: Achilles Heel of Western 'Civiliza- 
tion' (Expanded edition) ... ; $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 

$3.50 

□ Explorations in Dialectical and Critical Theory 

From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff ....$2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

. by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya........... ..$2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (in)justice system and 

organizing from within. $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods)..........;...... $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya.. $2 

Q News and Letters Committees Constitution 

37« postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-01 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60 C postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ,...$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humanism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request informanon about gift subscripfions.).. 
... $5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99. $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Arm Arbor, Ml 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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African-American gays on marriage, assimilation 


MEMPHIS, TENN . — Fve never been a fan of The Advo- 
cate. It perpetuates the stereotype that all homosexu- 
als are shallow, pro-corporate, bubble-gum, upper mid- 
dle class, and white. The first article I read in The 
Advocate was about gay marriage. In true Advocate 
style, the article said nothing, but the 
accompanying picture said it all. The pic- 
ture featured a gay male couple, obvious- 
ly well off, well groomed, color coordinat- 
ed, and, of course, white; matching Gay- 
bies strapped to their tummies, kissing 
after engaging in the Bonds of Matrimo- 
ny. The All-American couple. 

This picture exemplifies a growing 
schism in the gay community between 
the assimilationists, who want to inte- 
grate into "mainstream" (read: white 
middle-class heterosexual) American 
society at all costs, and the liberationists, 
who want to facilitate and maintain a 
distinct gay cultural identity. 

How can our self-appointed gay lead- 
ers tout same sex marriage and ignore 
issues that are far more pressing? While 
gay marriage will benefit gay couples, it 
will not- help the single gay who is about to be thrown 
out of his home because he is too sick to work. It will 
not help the single lesbian who is suffering from breast 
cancer and cannot undergo chemotherapy or buy med- 

Stop cop torture! 

Editor's Note: Kilroy Watkins was sentenced to 30 
years for a crime that he didn't commit. He was forced 
to sign a confession after being beat by an officer with a 
history of abuse complaints, at Chicago's notorious 
Area 3 Division. Commander Jon Burge was forced out 
in 1993 after being investigated for torture, but many of 
his victims remain in prison, and some of his accom- 
plices remain on the force. 

CHICAGO — In this city you have cops that were 
trained by commander Jon Burge, and part of his sys- 
tematic torture ring that he used to get over a hundred 
confessions out of Black men and Latinos for murders 
that they didn’t commit. 

My son Kilroy Watkins was one of these men, beat- 
en by Burge hit man Kenneth Boudreau and others 
working out of the 39th and California, Area 3 Violent 
Crime Division. From the ‘70s to ‘90s they used elec- 
troshocks, suffocation, bums, Russian roulette, and 
even killed one person, yet no one has held them 
accountable for their actions. Burge was fired in 1993, 
and lives in Florida on a full pension from the City of 
Chicago. Boudreau is doing paperwork for the FBI. 

As you might recall, the State’s Attorney was 
Richard Daley, now mayor. The assistant State’s Attor- 
ney wai Dick Devine. These men can’t come forward 
while young men sit in jail with no hope of a future? 

Tlwfse that handled the cases knew these people 
were innocent, knew that these officers were on the 
stand perjuring themselves, and yet the prosecutors 
stood by and sent innocent people to prison from 
coerced confessions for from 10 to 50 years. All for 
what? Money, power and promotions. 

Some families paid their lawyers thousands of dol- 
lars and still had to see their loved ones off to prison. 
Where now both parties' fives are destroyed forever. 

Mr. Mayor, unlike you and your political friends, I 
don’t know why it is you politicians take the taxpayers' 
hard earned dollars to house these prisoners when you 
could spend money in our neighborhoods. You have 
taken away all that we had. Now our children are just 
like rats in a maze — nowhere to go. 

I am a person of God, and I know that no matter how 
high you go you must come down, and no matter how 
much money or power you have, it won’t buy you into 
heaven. As a member of the Enough Is Enough! cam- 
paign, I say that something has to be done. Stop the 
brutality, stop the racism, and mostly stop the torture 
and beatings! It’s wrong, it’s unjust, and it is unconsti- 
tutional to all the human race. I write this on behalf of 
my son Kilroy and all the men who are wrongfully con- 
victed in the State of Illinois. — Mildred Henry 

+++ 

SUMNER, ILL.— My name is Kilroy Watkins. I’m now 
33 years of age and have been incarcerated for 12 
years. During my time, I have rode on a roller coaster 
that could never be compared to those at amusement 
parks or carnivals. The mental, physical, emotional 
and spiritual ride that prison fife creates no 
alcohol/drug substance could ever reach. I seriously 
doubt if any psychiatrist could properly define the per- 
sonality disorder that reflects the lows one reaches. 

Everyone you loved becomes distant and everything 
you thought you knew, which defines who you were and 
what you are, becomes questionable. However, for some 
of us, approaching this crossroad is an awakening; 
realizing that you are created from a source that’s way 
more powerful than ourselves. 

To thoroughly fifcus on the condition of not just 
myself but the condition of my race and its history of 
suffering and struggling in this world, could only leave 
one with the mathematical conclusion that the movie 
called The Passion of the Christ is not simply a 
reminder about some divine being dying for my sin, but 
more of a warning of what we as Black males must 
experience for being born in Amerikkka. . - 

— Kilroy Watkins 


ication because she has no insurance. It won’t help the 
homeless gay youth who was thrown out on the streets 
because his father found out that she was gay. 

As a member of two minority groups, it is difficult for 
me to support an individual or group that supports one 
part of my being and castigates the other. I 
cannot support a Black group that discrim- 
inates against homosexuals, nor could I 
support a homosexual organization that 
discriminates against persons of color. It 
bothers me that gay activists can beatify 
Gavin Newsom, the mayor of San Francis- 
co, and ignore the havoc he’s wreaked on 
the poor and persons of color. 

Newsom came to power last year by 
appealing to the racism, self-hatred, and 
classism of San Francisco’s gay elite. He 
spewed the piss-poor philosophy that gay 
marriage will be the great equalizer and 
many in the gay community fell for it. 
Under his watch, poverty has been crimi- 
nalized; gay teens and homeless AIDS suf- 
ferers have been thrown in jail. Persons of 
color are being thrown in the streets due to 
rising rents because of gentrification. The 
members of the gay elite said and did nothing; if any- 
thing, they applauded his efforts. Newsom pushed the 
gay marriage issue to reward his rich supporters (most 
poor gays and persons of color had the good sense to 
vote for Matt Gonzalez, his Green opponent) and build 
a name for himself. 

I’m not against gay marriage; I question the motives 
of the persons who are pushing the issue in this harsh 
political climate. If it is unsuccessful, the backlash will 
be severe and the gains made by the gay community 
these past 30 years could be overturned. People like 
you and me will suffer the most. If that couple in the 
picture in The Advocate can take off work on short 
notice, pay $1,500 to fly to San Francisco and pay $82 
for a worthless piece of paper, I’m sure they have 
enough money to withstand the conservative backlash 
against the gay community. 

A campaign for gay marriage will not be successful 
until this community gets rid of the racist, classist, and 
elitist leadership that organize agendas without the 
input of the grassroots. Secondly, we must learn to pick 
our battles; there is a time to strike and a time to parry. 
Thirdly, and most importantly, why don’t we fight for 
policies that will not only help the gay community but 
society at large? A single payer health care system 
would benefit gays and straights, as would subsidized 
housing or a free undergraduate education. At this 
point, gay marriage is little more than a wedge issue to 
rev up the right-wing base to demolish Kerry in 2004. 

— T.D. Coleman 

++ + 

CHICAGO — I disagree with certain parts .of the article 
"Fight Christian Right’s attacks on women’s fives" 
(Apri l News & Letters ). First of all, it’s an element with- 
in the African-American Queer community that is 
debating the comparison of the Queer struggle with 
African Americans. 

The Stonewall Rebellion of 1969 and the early '70s 
Gay Liberation Movement fought heterosexism and 
tried to build a counterculture. The struggle of Queers 
and womyn are similar in that the right to control one’s 
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Continued from page 1 

he didn’t face such discrimination as the Secretary of 
State." In this answer, Powell divided himself into two 
separate individuals, one as an Afrioan American and 
the other as the Secretary of State of the most power- 
ful capitalist nation in the world. 

He did not see the deep antagonism between those 
two parts. Thus, he told the German students that "the 
civil rights advances in the United States are proof 
that democracy Works," without mentioning that 
"democracy works" because the masses of African 
Americans had organized and struggled constantly to 
make it work for them. 

COMPROMISING WITH RACISM 

Neither Colin Powell nor Condoleezza Rice had ever 
been active in mass struggle against racism. The 
African American middle class leadership has, at vari- 
ous periods in American history, attempted to work out 
a compromise with racism. Booker T. Washington did 
so in 1895 and he created a storm of protest in African- 
American communities across the nation. 

W. E. B. DuBois wrote: "Mr. Washington represents 
in Negro thought the old attitude of adjustment and 
submission; but adjustment at such a peculiar time as 
to make his programme unique. This is an age of 
unusual economic development and Mr. Washington’s 
programme naturally takes an economic cast, becom- 
ing a gospel of Work and Money to such an extent as 
apparently almost completely to overshadow the high- 
er- aims of life. Moreover, this is an age when the more 
advanced races are coming in contact with the less 
developed races, and the race-feeling is therefore 
intensified; and Mr. Washington’s programme practi- 
cally accepts the alleged inferiority of Negro races." 


sexuality and define "family” are challenges shared by 
both. 

ACT UP didn’t just fight for access to treatment, 
funding, research and education during the late 1980s 
and beyond. They also attacked the right-wing legisla- 
tion that was used to punish or discriminate against — 
and even proposed to quarantine — people with AIDS 
during the Reagan/Bush years. 

It’s safe to say that all Queers are opposed to consti- 
tutional amendments to outlaw same-sex marriages. 
However there are Queers who are against the institu- 
tion of marriage itself because of its inherent bias 
against womyn when it comes to property, inheritance, 
family rights, despite the reforms of marriage that 
came later thanks to the womyn’s movement. 

The institution of marriage may reinforce power 
dynamics within couples similar to heterosexual rela- 
tionships. It also reinvents the illusion and myths of 
monogamous relationships which is bound by the 
state. The institution of marriage discriminates 
against -single people in terms of health benefits. Only 
the spouse of a married person is entitled to health 
benefit^. The Queer movement is not monolithic and 
doesn’t share the same view of marriage. We all do 
share the view that Queer relationships, however they 
manifest themselves, should be celebrated. 

— Darrell Gordon 


QUEERIOTES 


by Suzanne Rose 

VENEZUELA — It is suspected that uniformed police are 
behind the shootings of two transgender women. 
Dayana Nieves was murdered in 2000; Michelle Paz's 
body was found in January. Another woman, Paola 
Sanchez, was shot at but not injured. Police officers 
later broke into her house without a warrant and 
arrested her. No; charges were filed and she has since 
been released. However, two transgender activists who 
were arrested on Jan. 16 are still being held at a local 
prison in incommunicado detention. 

ZANZIBAR— Despite international condemnation, 
Zanzibar's parliament has passed a bill making homo- 
sexuality illegal. The bill was passed partly to keep the 
island Out of the same-sex marriage debate. Gay men 
found guilty of "homosexual relations” can get up to 25 
years in jail. Lesbians get seven years. The move fol- 
lows the growth of conservative Islam on the island. 

DEIHOn' — The constitutionality of undercover sting 
operations in Rouge Park has been challenged in the 
U.S District Court. Stings are conducted by the Police 
Department's Sixth Precinct. Gay men, or those per- 
ceived to be gay, have been targeted for arrest under 
Detroit's "Annoying Persons" and "Solicitation and 
Accosting" ordinances. To entrap men in the park, 
undercdver officers would follow or approach men they 
perceived to be gay, make eye contact and encourage 
the men to respond in a sexual manner. If a man mere- 
ly respomded with a look, gesture or conversation per- 
ceived by officers to have sexual connotations, he was 
arrested and his vehicle impounded. He was then 
required to pay $900 plus storage and towing costs for 
the return of his vehicle. 



Powell and Rice don’t have the status among African 
Americans that Booker T. Washington had in 1895. 
However, speaking and acting in the interest of impe- 
rialism and its inherent racism, they play a similar 
role. Bush needs them as a fagade for his imperialist 
and racist agenda. 

BLACK MASSES VS. STATUS SEEKERS 

African-American masses in action have been revo- 
lutionary in their reasoning. This attribute doesn’t 
automatically appear in individual African Americans 
who seek their own personal advancement in capital- 
ist society. Therefore, today there is a whole pool of con- 
servative African-American legal professionals that 
the Bush administration would like to appoint as 
judges in the federal court system. This has placed the 
NAACP in an awkward position of opposing Bush’s 
appointments of conservative African-American judges 
to the federal courts. 

A recent case was the NAACP’s opposition to Bush’s 
nomination of Janice Rogers Brown for the powerful 
U.S. CoUrt of Appeals for the District of Columbia Cir- 
cuit. Jainice Rogers Brown is a California Supreme 
Court Justice with a long conservative record on issues 
regarding free speech and a. women’s right to have an 
abortion. She opposes affirmative action in the name of 
individual rights. 

The African-American struggle is a permanent one 
and takes a new form each time it achieves a new level 
of political freedom. New beginnings will emerge from 
African-American masses struggling for full freedom 
in their everyday lives and not from the unprecedent- 
ed number of individual African Americans achieving a 
place for themselves in the political arena. 
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The Rwanda genocide, ten years later 



Genocide. The deliberate murder of an entire people. 
That is what took place in Rwanda in 1994, ten years 
ago this spring. During 100 days of carefully orches- 
trated attacks by the interahamwe, over 800,000 peo- 
ple, mainly members of the Tutsi minority, met their 
deaths. All too often, death came slowly, after rape, dis- 
memberment, and torture. The main perpetrators were 
the interahamwe, a government mili- 
tia set up years before from among 
the Hutu majority. 

The Tutsi, a formerly privileged 
group that comprised at most 15% of 
the population, had long suffered 
oppression by the regime. Under the 
military ruler Juvenal Habyarimana, 
the Hutu majority was encouraged to 
blame all of the country’s problems on 
the Tutsi. The regime pointed to the 
fact that the Rwandese Patriotic 
Front (RPF), which had launched an 
anti-government insurgency from 
bases in neighboring Uganda, was led 
by Tutsis. After Habyarimana was 
assassinated, Colonel Theoneste 
Bagosora took command, activating 
the interahamwe. 

From the beginning, the intera- 
hamwe targeted moderate Hutu as 
well, such as Prime Minister Agathe 
Uwilingiyama, killed on the first day. 

As the interahamwe spread out, some 
pockets of resistance emerged. There was quiet resis- 
tance in working class districts of the cities, where 
some Tutsi were able to find shelter. 

In Butare, a large university town that was 50% 
Tutsi, with many mixed marriages, local officials at 
first refused to cooperate. Many refugees fled to Butare 
from other areas of the country. Health Minister 
Pauline Nyiramasuhuko was sent in. She told the 
interahamwe that they could rape freely before killing 
Tutsi women. Through these and other tactics, the 
hunt for local Tutsis got going, with even professors 
eventually joining in. 

BEHIND THE GENOCIDE 

How could 800,000 people have been murdered in 
100 days? First, it was because the regime had pro- 
duced a compelling genocidal ideology, "Hutu power," 
and an organization, the interahamwe. In demonizing 
the Tutsis, the regime deflected the masses’ anger over 
severe rural poverty and other oppressive conditions of 
life and labor. 

Prison poison pills 

by C. C. Simmons 

The Texas Department of Criminal Justice (TDCJ), 
the bloated state agency that operates a state prison 
system with 150,000 convicts, recently implemented a 
scheme that threatens the health and safety of the 
prisoners. Prison officials now reclaim unused medica- 
tions from sick, lame, dead, and dying prisoners. The 
reclaimed meds are returned to the prison system’s 
central pharmacy in Huntsville where they are 
repackaged, relabeled, and then reissued to other pris- 
oners. 

In the fall of 1982 in Illinois, a deranged psychopath 
(who was neither identified nor apprehended) added 
cyanide to some Tylenol capsules on retail store 
shelves. As a consequence, seven people — three in one 
family — died, 31 million Tylenol capsules were 
recalled and destroyed, and state and federal laws 
were enacted to forbid the reissue of over-the-counter 
and prescription medications. 

There is sound rationale for these laws. After a med- 
ication has been dispensed, the issuing pharmacy loses 
control of the care and custody of the item. The issuer 
cannot, for example, guarantee that the medication 
has been stored within the allowable temperature and 
humidity ranges, nor offer assurances that the med- 
ication has been free from handling by persons who 
are infected with communicable diseases, nor ensure 
that the item was not subject to tampering or contam- 
ination. 

Self-righteous prison officials who regularly see 
themselves as above the law blatantly violate the state 
and federal food and drug statutes. With deliberate 
indifference and callous disregard for the well-being of 
the prisoners, TDCJ officials attempt to justify their 
unlawful reclaim-reissue practice as a cost saving 
measure. Many unsuspecting Texas prisoners now 
receive medications that were previously issued to and 
handled by someone with a contagious disease, or 
meds that have been stored or transported under envi- 
ronmental conditions outside of the recommended 
ranges for the particular medication, or even medica- 
tions that might have been contaminated by a Tylenol- 
copy-cat psychopath. 

Recognizing the seriousness of TDCJ’s unlawful 
practice, the Texas State Board of Pharmacy has 
opened an investigation. Complaints and requests for 
information should be directed to: 

Texas State Board of Pharmacy 
Enforcement Division 2004-0576 
333 Guadalupe St. - Suite 3-600 
Austin, TX 78701 
Tel: 512 305 8000 



Rwandan genocide survivor, 1994 


Second, it was due to imperialist politics. To main- 
tain its influence in the region, the French government 
had for years aided and trained the Rwandan military. 
In spring 1994, French troops eventually intervened, 
but not to protect the victims. Instead, they covered the 
retreat of the interahamwe, who were fleeing into 
Congo (then Zaire) as the RPF closed in. It was the 
RPF victory that actually stopped 
. the genocide. 

Third, there was imperial indiffer- 
ence. When peacekeepers gave the 
UN detailed reports on plans for 
genocide in January 1994, Kofi 
Annan, then head of peacekeeping 
operations, decided to use quiet 
diplomacy rather than publicity. As 
the genocide began, the U.S. and 
other powers denied or minimized it, 
since admitting that genocide was 
taking place might have caused pub- 
lic opinion to force them to intervene. 

Even since 1994, the Rwanda 
genocide has not received much 
attention. Nor has the International 
Criminal Court in Arusha, Tanzania, 
which has obtained convictions for 
it genocide, for mass rape, and for geno- 
¥ cidal propaganda. While we would be 
5 the last to begrudge the media cover- 
age the Hague Tribunal has received 
as it has prosecuted Slobodan Milose- 
vic and other Balkan war criminals, we nonetheless 
ask why Arusha is covered so little and why to this day 
the names and faces of leading criminals like Col. 
Bagosora and Health Minister Nyiramasuhuko are so 
little known. 

LESSONS FOR TODAY 

Nothing said here is meant to excuse all of the 
actions of the RPF government in Rwanda since 1994. 
It has set up an authoritarian state in which President 
Paul Kagame won the last election with a supposed 
95% majority. Additionally, in carrying out utterly jus- 
tifiable interventions into neighboring Congo to root 
out remnants of the interahamwe, the Rwandan gov- 
ernment took advantage of the situation to loot the 
mineral resources of its neighbor. It also massacred 
civilians. 

This year, tens of thousands of Rwandans attended 
the April 7 ceremony marking the tenth anniversary of 
the genocide. A memorial torch was lit that will bum 
for 100 days. But as the BBC reported that day: "Lead- 
ers from South Africa, Kenya, Burundi, Belgium, Tan- 
zania and Congo have flown into Rwanda for the com- 
memoration, but western heads of state were conspicu- 
ous by their absence. That is likely to reinforce the bit- 
terness felt by many Rwandans over the failure of the 
international community to intervene in the genocide." 

Unfortunately, such indifference is not confined to 


Western leaders. Since 1994, Western leftist and peace 
movements have also avoided the issue of the Rwan- 
dan genocide. This may be because it does not fit into 
the anti-interventionist politics that so dominate 
today’s leftist and peace movements. Such a politics 
cannot explain the rise of Milosevic, let alone the 
Rwanda genocide. This has left human rights groups as 
virtually the only ones consistently discussing the 
lessons of Rwanda. 

Those lessons have yet to be learned. Otherwise, the 
"ethnic cleansing" taking place right now in Sudan’s 
Darfur region would be making headlines, with leftist 
and peace movements holding mass demonstrations 
denouncing the Islamist Sudanese government and the 
failure of the Western powers and the UN to act. 

Arab militias armed by the state have massacred 
3,000 of Darfur’s people, uprooted 800,000 from their 
homes, and burned hundreds of villages. 110,000 have 
been forced to flee across the border into Chad, where 
they face starvation and disease. The reason? As Black 
Muslim Africans in a country ruled by other Africans 
who consider themselves to be Arabs, they have been 
targeted for their ethnicity, for their land, and for hav- 
ing dared to rise up and defend themselves against 
decades of oppression. 

As we mark the anniversary of the Rwanda geno- 
cide, we call on the Left and the peace movement to use 
the occasion of the anniversary to rethink a narrow 
form of anti-imperialism that has led to a failure to 
develop an adequate critique of narrow nationalism 
and religious fundamentalism. We also call for the 
deepest solidarity with the people of Darfur. 


West Coast march 



Berkeley High School students joined the March for 
Women's Lives in San Francisco, April 24. See page 
1 for the mass rally in Washington, D.C. the next day. 


Revolving door for the incarcerated 


CHICAGO — A conference on "Incarceration and Deten- 
tion: Race and Human Rights" was held in early April 
at the University of Chicago. It dealt with these issues 
through sociological studies, political analysis, exposes 
and personal stories. Three keynote speeches and two 
excellent panels explored the issues. 

NEIGHBORHOOD, FAMILY, JAIL 

Neighborhood, family and prison constitute a revolv- 
ing door for many prisoners, who come from communi- 
ties with poor schools, no mental health resources, and 
no drug treatment. Abuse and neglect may be common. 

Eight million Americans have been in prison, so re- 
entry into the community is a major urban issue. Some 
Chicago neighborhoods have more ex-offenders than 
some entire states. But released prisoners need a sta- 
ble environment where social workers and job develop- 
ment programs can find them. 

Prisoners should be educated, even if they are lifers. 
Although affirmative action for minority students is 
often challenged, the "affirmative action" that jails 
them in disproportionate numbers continues to thrive. 
Predictions based on the number of school dropouts 
helps determine the number of future prisons. 

In Chicago, the number of African Americans in the 
police force, the state’s attorneys’ office, and on the 
bench is low. Illinois has gone from two prisons to 15, 
largely staffed by whites looking for jobs. 

JUVENILES AND WOMEN AT RISK 

Generations of African-American youth have been 
criminalized. Police finding drugs on a high school stu- 
dent can take him to jail against the wishes of princi- 
pals and teachers who wish to keep him in school. It 
marks the student with a record and makes it more dif- 
ficult for him to be accepted into school once he is 
released. 

In 19 states the death penalty can be applied to 
juvenile offenders. Since the 1970s, 22 have been 
killed, mostly in Texas. Presently 82 are slated to die. 
Youth often have inadequate counsel in this regard; for 
example, one lawyer persuaded an indigent juvenile to 
plead for a fife sentence to avoid the death penalty, 
without realizing that the boy was too young to be exe- 
cuted. He was given life without parole. 

Juveniles almost always have mitigating back- 


grounds, but poorly trained lawyers don’t help juries to 
see this. The U.S. Supreme Court will soon deliver a 
decision whether "evolving standards of decency" allow 
for juvenile executions. Twenty-eight states have out- 
lawed the juvenile death penalty. The mercy shown to 
Lee Boyd Malvo in the D.C. sniper case was important. 

Harsh criminalization of women is another example 
of the revolving door. Physical and sexual violence is a 
chronic problem for two thirds of them before, during 
and after imprisonment. 

A pregnant woman can be forced to undergo testing 
and may be imprisoned for delivering drugs to her 
fetus. If she is abused, she can be charged with endan- 
germent for failing to turn in her abuser. If a woman 
calls police on a child abuser, she can be arraigned for 
failing to protect the child sooner. If someone in her 
family uses drugs she can be arrested for conspiracy. 
The threat of seeing her children placed in foster care, 
never to be returned, haunts the lives of abused and 
poor women. 

The "war on drugs” targets communities with the 
highest rates of HIV, asthma, and hypertension and 
the lowest paid teachers and healthcare workers. Not 
surprisingly, physical and mental illness afflicts pris- 
oners at many times the rate of the general population. 
If drugs were decriminalized and treated as a health 
issue, 50% of the prison population might be free. 

INTERNATIONAL SILENCE? 

International law forbids treating prisoners in a way 
that compromises their humanity. The U.S. has refused 
to sign several conventions or covenants of the UN 
because they forbade the death penalty. Poignantly, one 
of these lists 39 principles for the treatment of prison- 
ers including the right to housing, food, air. 

The UN requires periodic reports and in-country vis- 
its to monitor prisoners’ human rights. (Recently Cuba 
was forced to open its prisons to inspectors because of 
complaints by stateside Cubans.) Last year, when the 
U.S. submitted a report on its prisons to the UN Com- 
mittee for Human Rights, no U.S. non-governmental 
organization submitted a shadow report or refutation 
of the government’s claims. What kind of pressure was 
brought to bear on the ACLU, Southern Center for 
Human Rights, Equality Now and others to keep them 
from submitting a "second opinion"? — January 
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Siege of Falluja underscores cost of Iraq occupation 


from the Shia communities yet to be heard from and 
who make up an estimated 60% of the country’s popula- 
tion. While intercommunal antipathies remain, Shia 
and Sunni united for a relief caravan into Falluja in defi- 
ance of coalition control over such movements. 

To be sure, disdain for the occupation springs from 
other sources as well. Not insignificant among them is 
the U.S.’s refusal to allow free elections after the defeat 
of Hussein’s dictatorship. Also hated is the drive to pri- 
vatize Iraqi services and industry with a bonanza com- 
ing for corporations like Halliburton. The immiseration 
of a population promised better times after Hussein is 
feeding mass anger. Most of all the sweeps, harassment 
and detentions of large groups of Iraqis has engen- 
dered resentment. 

The U.S.’s military offensive in Falluja was so severe 
that even some of the U.S.’s closest allies inside the 
country denounced the actions. Adnan Pachachi, 
groomed by the U.S. for the leadership of Iraq and with 
no ties to Hussein or al-Sadr loyalists in Falluja, 
denounced the assault on that city as alienating to all 
Iraqis. Moderate Islamic leaders like Ali Sistani, who 
favors a degree of separation between politics and reli- 
gion, have likewise distanced themselves from the U.S., 
even as the occupiers seek their role in negotiations. 

Furthermore April’s assault on Falluja and escala- 
tion of attacks on occupying forces and non-military 
targets were, taken together, the last straw for some 
members of the coalition Bush cobbled together for the 
war and occupation. Military forces from Spain and 
Honduras, in response to dissent at home, are headed 
toward the door with the Polish and Ukrainian govern- 
ments considering the same course. 


THE PAST YEAR IN IRAQ 


POLITICAL POWER 


from the populace. 

Whatever cohesion the Council possessed, however, 
has been dissipated by the recent events, especially the 
fighting in Falluja. Council members who tried to nego- 
tiate periods of cease fire were sidelined by U.S. mili- 
tary officials. At least two Council members have 
resigned because of their treatment and, adding insult 
to injury, UN envoy Lakhdar Brahimi, invited to make 
recommendations for the process of the handover of 
political power, concluded that the Governing Council 
should be disbanded in favor of a larger body. 


THE HOMEFRONT 


That hasn’t stopped Bush from seeking, in an hour of 
need, the mediation and cover of the UN, the same 
body that resisted and was iced by a White House hell- 
bent on invasion. Notwithstanding the UN’s role in the 
decade-long embargo which starved and killed thou- 
sands of Iraqis, especially children, Bush has welcomed 
Brahimi to arrange for very limited sovereignty by a 
caretaker government after June 30. Iraqis are sure to 
find objection to this veneer for U.S. occupation as they 
are to the credentials of Brahimi who, as undersecre- 
tary of the Arab League, argued against helping the 
Shia, Kurds and Marsh Arabs rising up in 1991. 

Exactly what will happen on June 30 is unclear, but 
whatever it is, it will take place in an environment of mas- 
sive unemployment and political and social insecurity. 

This war has never enjoyed a great deal of popular 
support at home. The public attitude at the onset 
seemed to be that if George W. Bush was determined to 
have his war, at least it would be a short one. A long trail 
of setbacks since then has extinguished that hope and 
contributed to a significant and rising level of dissatis- 
faction, most notably among family members of service 


A steady and effective campaign of paramilitary 
harassment of the American military forces occupying 
Iraq has persisted since shortly after the collapse of 
Hussein’s government. These attacks were for the most 
part carried out by Iraqis from the social base of the 
overthrown regime and were most prevalent in the 
area of the country called the "Sunni Triangle," the old 
Baath Party s demographic heartland. 

This campaign was supplemented with fierce suicide 
bombings directed at international institutions like the 
UN and the Red Cross, as well as the offices of the Kur- 
dish nationalist parties of Iraq’s north. 

The sleeping giant is the Shia population of Iraq — 
the majority of the country’s population — which suf- 
fered long and hard under Hussein’s rale. Their wor- 
ship was interfered with and their clerics were mur- 
dered from time to time, most notably Moktada al- 
Sadr’s father, Muhammad Sadiq al-Sadr. The Shia 
were also excluded from the social benefits made possi- 
ble by Iraq’s oil wealth. 

Hussein’s removal was welcomed, but the Shia 
adopted an attitude of caution toward the occupiers. 
The U.S. had betrayed them in 1991 by withholding 
support of their large scale uprising after the first Gulf 
War and those who remember the resulting bloodbath 
are not inclined to extend the Americans more faith 
and credit. 

Violence directed at the Shias from new and uniden- 
tifiable quarters was an additional concern. Deadly 
recurring events such as the horrific multiple-bomb 
attack on the religious festival of Ashoura in March in 
which at least 140 were killed raised suspicions that 
agents or sympathizers of the old regime were actively 
trying to provoke wholesale intercommunal violence as 
a means of destabilizing the situation for the American 
occupiers. The killings of day workers shaping up for 
jobs at the U.S. compound in Baghdad and the blowing 
up of markets and school buses attest to the inhuman 
goals of the perpetrators. 


War comes home 



Military Families Speak Out: Fran Johns of Chicago, 
speaking, and Nancy Lessin of Boston. 


Crucial for the American position in Iraq sifter the 
demise of Hussein’s regime was the fact that represen- 
tatives of powerful elements of Iraqi society were will- 
ing to offer at least token cooperation with the provi- 
sional structure the U.S. put into place. 

This arrangement gave rise to a strange situation in 
which American representatives were dependent on 
deeply conservative leaders of Islamic organizations 
Mke the Dawa party, a longstanding Shia fundamental- 
ist organization, and the Supreme Council for the 
Islamic Revolution in Iraq, a group with strong ties to 
the conservative mullahs of the Iranian government. 
Many of the religious groups — not only al-Sadr’s — are 
connected to militias that surreptitiously defy the 
American ban on private armies. 

The U.S.-appointed Iraqi Governing Council was the 
forum in which these religious forces vied with secular 
representatives like the Kurdish nationalist parties; 
Adnan Pachachi, an old politician from pre-Baathist 
Iraq; newly returned exiles sponsored by competing 
wings of the U.S. government such as Ahmad Chalabi, 
and even an official of the old Communist Party. All 
sought to extend their influence and position them- 
selves for maximum power in the new Iraq. 

However the composition of the Governing Council 
reflects the hold, albeit tenuous, of the U.S. on the polit- 
ical direction of Iraq. The rise of fundamentalist forces 
to positions of power threatens to scuttle the participa- 
tion of Kurdish parties in the new government. And if 
Pachachi is the best the U.S. can seat in a transition 
authority, there’s little hope that the rest of the tech- 
nocrats assembled for the job can galvanize support 


EVANSTON, III "The only reason my son could speak 

out is because people like us are watching his back." 

The speaker is a military mom and her son is serving 
in Iraq and opposed to the U.S. occupation of that coun- 
try. "People like us" includes all the mothers who share 
that sentiment and are speaking out against the occu- 
pation at home. 

They are members of the growing organization of 
families with relatives deployed to Iraq. Military Fam- 
ilies Speak Out attracted several parents, spouses, and 
their supporters to a meeting here April 18 at the 
Northminster Presbyterian Church. 

The church was filled as founders Nancy Lessin 
and Charley Richardson from Boston described 
how, in November 2002, two famili es of soldiers 
headed for Iraq voiced their opposition to the 
looming invasion. "We opposed a war for oil mar- 
kets and empire-building, and felt there must be 
others who felt the same way we did,” recalled 
Lessin. A year and a half after MFSO’s founding, 
some 1,500 families belong, with more joining 
after hearing about local meetings like this one. 

Fran Jones of MFSO in Chicago spoke with anger 
about what the war and occupation has done to her son 
in the Marines and the generation of youth like him. 
"What will they have to do or witness?" she asked. "This 
war is up close and personal and it is killing our youth." 

"It’s a just war 1 when Bush and Congress are 
sending your kids to Iraq," Richardson quipped. He 
also told of hearing an Iraqi who declared that get- 
ting rid of Saddam Hussein was a good thing, like an 
exterminator getting rid of the rats. But once the 
rats are gone, why does the exterminator have to 
move into the home and beat up the family? 

Congresswoman Jan Schakowsky reminded the 
meeting that the minority which voted not to invade 
Iraq was not a small one. 

An aunt whose nephew was killed in action told how 
the teenager was recruited. "The recruiters pursued 
him since the age of 16 with calls to the home. He 
joined because he was told he would get an education. 
Is there anything being done to prevent the pursuit of 
minors who believe all the good things the recruiters 
say, who say you are their best buddy and then put your 
life in danger, against the wishes of the parents?’ 

ContactMFSOat617522 9323orwww.mfso.org. 

— J.0. 


men and women in Iraq (See "War comes home"). 

The recent violence has prompted the Pentagon to 
freeze: in place units scheduled for rotation home of 
20,006 troops. The family members of reservists have 
been especially hard hit by this new reliance on their 
loved ones’ units — a cornerstone of Defense Secretary 
Rumsfeld's reorganization of the American armed 
forces. And casualties are mounting and for each fatal- 
ity there are approximately five seriously wounded. 

Congress’s check for the war and occupation, for $87 
billion, has already been cashed and spent, and Bush 
may well return with a request for $73 billion more. The 
20,006 hired guns from security firms alone cost 
upwards of $1,50.0 per day, per person. Going deeper into 
deficit hole is the only way to come up with the money 
for increasing the occupation forces and replacing the 
armaments destroyed or seized. ” 

As large a blow as the admission of inspector David 
Kay that Iraq’s weapons of mass destruction had been 
decommissioned long before the war was to the Bush 
administration, the testimony coming out of the Sep- 
tember 11, 2061 investigation may prove to be much 
more detrimental. Particularly damning is the recur- 
ring confirmation of the President’s overriding insis- 
tence on using the terrorist attacks as a pretext to 
invad® Iraq, a point driven home by former anti-terror- 
ism chief Richard Clarke. 

All this looks bad for the administration, but the 
Kerry! campaign has been busy looking militarist, buff- 
ing hiis Vietnam War medals while lining up behind 
Bush's galling approval of Ariel Sharon’s annexation of 
Jewish settlements on the West Bank (See page 12). 

Iraq is ready for self-rule and democracy. It has a his- 
tory of large-scale organizations of workers and women a 
who supported freedom and secularism. On the scene are 
group® like the Organization of Women for Freedom in ” 
Iraq who are organizing independently amidst threats 
from indigenous elements hostile to women’s liberation. 
This is a history covered over by both the long nightmare 
of the totalitarian Baath Party and the ideology of free- 
market liberalization that the Defense Department intel- 
lectuals around George W. Bush espouse. 

The brutal and heavy-handed military tactics used 
by the U.S. military to suppress the recent uprisings 
have exacerbated the hostility felt by most Iraqis 
towards even the normal, everyday conduct of the occu- 
pation. This hostility is contributing towards a situa- 
tion in which the most reactionary elements of the 
resistance to the Americans — the Saddam supporters, 
the Osama bin Laden sympathizers, and the funda- 
mentalist clerics— are gaining confidence and support. J 

These forces are already seeking to suppress the real ^ 
forces of radical change in Iraqi society — the employed 
and unemployed wage workers seeking to organize in 
their interests, the women and girls striving to throw 
off both Baathist and religious constrictions, and the 
oppressed national minorities fighting to determine 
their own future. 

Though some, still disoriented by a narrow anti- 
imperialist posture, haven’t found their voices of soli- 
darity with these revolutionary dimensions, others like 
U.S. Labor Against War, are making the connections j 
between the other Iraq and the other America ("See j 
Iraqi labor defense," page 3). 

The recent events in Iraq have had repercussions far 
beyond the borders of that country. A sober look at 
them is necessary by those who oppose Bush and his ] 
wars, to help create the conditions for creating real 
alternatives to capitalist imperialism. 

TM 
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Mel Gibson’s anti-Semitic inferno Protest caterpillar 


While Mel Gibson tries to pass his movie, "The Pas- 
sion of the Christ," off as a study of a loving Christ, 
there is no question that it is virulently anti-Semitic at 
the same time as it panders to the most vile, militaris- 
tic attitudes imaginable. 

The Right insists the multicultural U.S. is a "Chris- 
tian country," and Gibson’s "Passion" wants the viewer 
to agree with Christian chauvinists who think their 
religion trumps Islam, Judaism, and other religions. 
And this, at the very moment that the U.S. is murder- 
ing hundreds of Iraqis, the majority of them civilians, 
and giving Israel’s Sharon the green light to murder 
any Palestinian he chooses. 

PORTRAYAL OF JEWS AS THE ENEMY 

The sado-masochistic spectacle of the flaying of 
Jesus, the literally buckets of blood, the unending slow- 
motion falls were not only to show that Jesus suffered, 
but also to give a stamp of approval to the notion that 
the business of religion is violent. While Jesus’ mes- 
sage— a fraction of the film— was about love, and lov- 
ing your enemies, "The Passion" makes crystal clear 
that the Jews were the enemy, calling, endlessly, for 
Christ’s death. 

Everything in a movie is deliberate — every shot, 
every costume, and in this film Jews are portrayed as 
animals. Katha Pollitt, in a review aptly titled "The 
Protocols of Mel Gibson," describes how "the high 
priest Caiaphas and his faction are not just bad, they 
fit neatly into ancient Christian stereotypes: They are 
rich, arrogant and gaudily dressed; they plot and 
scheme and bribe; they cleverly manipulate the brutal 
but straightforward Romans; they are gratuitously 
‘cruel’ and ‘hard-hearted’.... Physically, they are anti- 
Semitic cartoons: The priests have big noses and 
gnarly faces, lumpish bodies, yellow teeth; Herod 
Antipas and his court are a bizarre collection of oily- 
haired, epicene perverts. The ‘good Jews’ look like Ital- 
ian movie stars..." 

It gets worse: Jewish children turn into monsters 
and goblins; Barabbas is portrayed as an insane mani- 

'Passion' for capital 

Against my better judgment I went to see Mel Gib- 
son’s "The Passion of the Christ." The licensing of offi- 
cial "Passion of the Christ" pewter nail pendants and 
companion guides shows Gibson’s motives were nei- 
ther devotional nor evangelical. Even when I pur- 
chased my ticket, I was handed an advertisement for 
the movie’s soundtrack. 

The movie had the same sado-masochistic elements 
found in other Gibson movies. The flashbacks to the 
works and teachings of Jesus took a back seat to the 
gore-fest, making it easy to forget or ignore Jesus’ mes- 
sage of non-violence and love. This message was fur- 
ther undermined by the resurrection scene, in which 
war-drums could be heard in the background. 

Those who tortured Jesus were vilified to the point 
of being dehumanized. In this portrayal, the Jewish 
leaders and Roman centurions were no longer fallible 
human beings but willing agents of Satan, a point fur- 
ther emphasized by the physical presence of Satan 
floating back and forth among the Pharisees and the 
Romans. Contrary to the Gospels (see Luke 23:47), 
Gibson portrayed no remorse on the part of anyone 
involved in Jesus’ death. 

He attempted to cover these and other historical and 
biblical inaccuracies by shooting the film in Aramaic, 
Latin, and Hebrew. This illusion of historical accuracy 
coupled with an Aryan portrayal of Jesus was frighten- 
ingly reminiscent of "Birth of a Nation," the "classic" 
propaganda film about the rise of the Ku Klux Klan. 

I was appalled npt only by "The Passion," but also by 
the sentiment among some conservative Catholics that 
anyone who objects to this movie is anti-Catholic. As a 
Catholic Christian, I embrace the Catholic theology 
and spirituality, not the dogmatic political agendas of 
conservatives. 

Gibson’s blatant commercialization of my faith 
called to mind Jesus’ cleansing of the temple (see 
Matthew 21:12-13, Mark 11:15-17, Luke 19:45-46, 
John 2:13-17), a great act of non-violent direct action 
against those who would attempt to profit off of the 
spiritual devotion of others. (This spiritual profiteering 
is all too common among many of today’s so-called 
Christian organizations, such as the Conservative 
Coalition, The 700 Club, EWTN). Not surprisingly, 
Gibson left this scene out of his movie. 

—Stephen Weinman 
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ac, making faces and screaming. Yet the Jews prefer to 
free him and crucify the gorgeous Jesus — a cross 
between a young Mel Gibson and a youthful Charlton 
Heston. Jesus' followers were, of course, Jewish, but the 
only masses we see in the movie are the howling Jew- 
ish mob calling for Christ’s death. 

Not all of the anti-Semitism is so obvious. When 
Jesus is captured, we first meet Mary who, out of 
nowhere, asks the question from the Passover ritual: 
"Why is this night different from all other nights?" 
Mary Magdalene gives the answer in one muffled sen- 
tence: we escaped bondage and now are free. 

But, in the movie, clearly, the reason "this night is 
different" is because Jesus has been captured. Thus in 
one sentence Gibson has wiped out the history of the 
Jewish escape from slavery because the real tragedy is 
not the 300 years of oppression that Jews experienced 
as slaves in Egypt, but the capture of Jesus. 

It is not only Jews this movie demonizes. Satan is 
played by a woman, but when you see her ensconced in 
a shawl, you can’t tell what sex Satan is. To most, Gib- 
son’s Satan would look like a gay man. Women are 
reduced to wiping up copious amounts of Jesus’ blood, 
or smearing it on their faces. Laughably, it is Pontius 
Pilate’s wife, who, besides Mary and Mary Magdalene, 
seems most horrified by what is going on. Aren't 
Roman imperial rulers wonderful?! 

Given this deliberate anti-Semitic depiction no one 
should be surprised that "The Passion" is being used by 
rabid Christian fundamentalists and also neo-Nazis, 
both "religious" and "secular." What a boost Gibson has 
given them as well as those like the racist nationalist 
in Memphis whose car displays a placard proclaiming: 
"The Jews killed Christ.” 

IRRESPONSIBLE REVIEWERS 

Given the deliberate nature of Gibson’s anti-Semitic, 
anti-queer, anti-feminist message, the irresponsibility 
of reviewers like Roger Ebert, who denied the film's 
anti-Semitism and gushed over this "work of genius," is 
criminal. It is not only many reviewers who are blind to 
the glaring anti-Semitism and right-wing nature of 
Gibson’s creation. One small example is that here, in 
Memphis, the highly respected Rhodes College bought 
100 tickets to give out to students. The damage this 
movie will make has just begun. 

How is it that Gibson can get away with producing this 
filth? Politicized religion is in the driver’s seat. The Right 
gets away with anti-Semitism by being pro-Israel/pro- 
Sharon. But just because the Bush administration gives 
Sharon its blessing on everything from Sharon’s decree 
on settlements last month to the assassination of Hamas 
leaders, doesn’t mean he cares about Jews. 

Aiding Sharon makes it appear that Bush and the 
Christian Right are pro-Jewish, when they are only 
pro-Israel as a U.S. proxy power in the Middle East. 
But their anti-Semitism is clear from their insistence 
that the U.S. is a Christian nation coupled with their 
deliberate destruction of the separation between (the 
Christian) church and state. 

The production and acclaim for Gibson’s "The Pas- 
sion of the Christ" shows that, as always, the biggest 
danger for Jews and for those of us fighting for a truly 
human world, is coming from the far right. 

— Terry Moon 


sales to Israel 

CHICAGO — About 35 activists, including people from 
Not In My Name, Palestinian-Americans, students and 
others demonstrated outside the LaSalle Bank here. 
The occasion was the annual Caterpillar shareholders 
meeting. Caterpillar supplies special armored bulldoz- 
ers, science-fictional creations that are like huge metal 
buildings on wheels that are used to raze Palestinian 
homes in the occupied West Bank and Gaza. 

There are conservative estimates that at least 
10,000 Palestinian homes have been destroyed, as the 
Israeli military collectively punishes the population of 
the occupied territories. There was an outcry when a 
young American active in the International Solidarity 
Movement, Rachel Corrie, was killed a year ago by one 
of these Caterpillar creations. 

One participant in the demonstration said, "I was 
holding up a sign that said ‘Remember Rachel Corrie’ 
and was surprised by how many people knew who she 
was. A lot of people walking by said that we were doing 



Caterpillar bulldozers 
JStrov Palestinian homes 


Activists marched on Caterpillar's national head- 
quarters in Peoria, III. on April 23, loudly voicing 
tneir opposition to the company's sale of bulldozers 
to the Israeli government. 


the right thing. There was a lot of support, considering 
that not enough people know about this issue." Anoth- 
er activist noted that there were "lots of honks and 
flashed peace signs and raised fists." 

A picket line throughout the lunch hour and into the 
afternoon supported a delegation that went into the 
shareholders’ meeting and addressed those in atten- 
dance. Following their presentations, 4% of the share- 
holders voted in support of a resolution to cease pro- 
viding these vehicles to the Israeli military. 

This action was building toward a larger rally in 
Peopa on April 23. 

— Participants 


ESSAY 


The two-fold legacy of Rosa Luxemburg 


Continued from page S 

"armed resistance" in Iraq to the U.S. invasion and 
occupation of that country in the months following 
March 2003, even though this same "armed resistance" 
was responsible for murdering Kurdish activists, 
threatening to kill independent Iraqi feminists like 
Yanar Mohammed, and murdering 140 unarmed Shiite 
pilgrims in Iraq in a suicide-bomb attack.(lO) 
Undifferentiated support for anyone opposing U.S., 
imperialism will not help us break through the reign- 
ing ideological notion that "there is no alternative" to 
capitalism. It will only reinforce it. 

The reason that many on the Left have fallen into 
the trap of extending such undifferentiated support to 
anyone opposed to the U.S., no matter how reactionary 
they may be (a problem exhibited as well in the failure 
of much of the Left to come to the aid of the Bosnians 
and Kosovars who faced genocidal attacks from Milo- 
sevic’s Serbia), does not of course result from any par- 
ticular love on their part for fundamentalism. It flows 
from a failure to meet the challenge of projecting a pos- 
itive alternative to all forms of capitalism, imperialism, 
racism, and sexism. 

As Raya Dunayevskaya put it in her study of Lux- 
emburg back in 1982: 

Without a new vision of revolutions, a new indi- 
vidual, a new universal, a new society, new human 
relations, we would be forced to tail-end one or 
another form of reformism just when the age of 
nuclear Titans.. ..threatens the very survival of 
civilization as we have known it. The myriad 
crises in our age have shown, over and over again, 
from Russia to China, from Cuba to Iran, from 
Africa to Pol Pot’s Cambodia, that without a phi- 
losophy of revolution activism spends itself in 
mere anti-imperialism and anti-capitalism, with- 
out ever revealing what it is for.(ll) 


solved philosophic-theoretic problems of revolution 
which are central to our life and times. We owe no less 
to her and we owe no less to ourselves. 
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Let us return with new eyes to the work of Rosa Lux- 
emburg, not just for her sake, but to work out unre- 
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Bush endorses Sharon's annexation plan 


by Kevin A. Barry 


On April 14, three weeks after the Israeli govern- 
ment's assassination of the Hamas leader, Sheikh 
Ahmed Yassin, George Bush hosted Ariel Sharon at the 
White House and endorsed his plan to unilaterally 
withdraw from Gaza in exchange for keeping Israeli 
settlements in the West Bank. 

Sharon’s plan, the details of which have been 
released by the Israeli peace group, Gush Shalom, aims 
to remove 7,000 Jewish settlers from Gaza which has a 
population of 1.2 million Palestinians. In exchange, 
Sharon will annex Israel's "settlement blocs" in the 
West Bank in which 250,000 live among a population 
of 2.5 million Palestinians. The "settlement blocs" 
would amount to 55% of the territory of the West Bank. 
The other 45% which would constitute an archipelago 
surrounded by Israeli settlers and soldiers, would then 
be connected through roads built and controlled by 
Israel. Apparently, all of Jerusalem would remain 
under Israeli rule. The combination of a West Bank 
archipelago, and a Gaza which would only have an 
entrance through Israel, could then constitute a Pales- 
tinian state! 

Three days after Bush's announcement of his support 
for this outrageous plan, Sharon's government assassi- 
nated yet another Hamas leader. This time, Abdel Aziz 
Rantisi, a Hamas founder and replacement for Sheikh 
Yassin, was killed by an Israeli missile strike on his car. 
His son, his bodyguard and several bystanders were 
also killed. His wife was severely injured. 

Sharon's acts of state terror, and Bush's endorse- 
ment of them provoked strong responses from Pales- 
tinian leaders as well as Palestinian protesters in Gaza 
and the West Bank who were enraged by the openly 
arrogant way in which Bush and Sharon were deciding 
their future. The European Union has also announced 
that it will not recognize any change to the pre-1967 
borders other than those arrived at by agreement 
between the parties. The Jordanian government has 

French elections 

In March regional elections, French voters dealt a 
strong blow to the conservative government of Jacques 
Chirac and Jean-Pierre Raffarin. In the final round, 
their alliance received only 37% of the vote, while the 
leftist alliance of the Socialist Party, the Communist 
Party, and the Greens won 50%. Voters were reacting 
against government arrogance, especially in the wake 
of the labor mobilizations last spring. For despite 
protest marches and strikes that involved more than a 
million workers, the government had used its parlia- 
mentary majority to ram through a major rollback of 
pension benefits. 

In the first round of this year's regionals, the two 
main Trotskyist parties were also able to test their 
strength. Their share of the vote declined from 10% in 
the first round of the 2002 presidential elections, to 5% 
this year. While this still represents a million votes for 
parties advocating a revolutionary transformation of 
the capitalist order, it was nonetheless a setback. 

In part, this was due to the fact that in 2002, a large 
pro-Trotskyist vote had helped pave the way for a 
Chirac victory, since it kept the Socialist Party off the 
ballot in the final round, as Chirac then faced the neo- 
fascist Jean-Marie Le Pen. The Trotskyists also lost 
ground this year due to their stance during that final 
round in 2002 when, unlike the anti-globalization 
movement, they refused to support the bourgeois 
democrat Chirac against the fascist Le Pen. Ominous- 
ly, neo-fascist parties have persisted as the third force 
in French politics, with around 17% of the vote in the 
first round of this year's regionals. 


postponed King Abdullah's scheduled talks with 
George Bush. • 

Sharon's policy of state terrorism and his 
announced plan, continue to take attention away from 
the fact that in November of 2003, a group of moderate 
Israeli and Palestinian leaders had worked out a very 
detailed peace proposal in which many difficult ques^ 
tions were addressed and concrete solutions were 
offered. The Geneva Accords proposed a two state solu- 
tion on the basis of Israel's return to the pre-1967 bor- 
ders with some modifications involving land swaps 
based on a 1:1 exchange. The issue of the status of 
Palestinian refugees was addressed through an offer of 
monetary compensation and a very limited resettle- 
ment program in Israel. Jerusalem would be adminis- 
tered through Israeli rule over the Jewish neighbor- 
hoods and Palestinian rule over the Arab neighbor- 
hoods, with each state establishing its capital in the 
part of Jerusalem under its control. The Old City 
would be managed jointly, along with the help of multi- 
national forces. The West Bank and Gaza would be 
connected through a road that would be "under Israeli 
sovereignty" but "under Palestinian administration.” 

In fact, any step toward peace negotiations by Pales- 
tinian moderates has been squashed by Sharon. In 
March of 2002 his siege of Ramallah destroyed the 
resources of Palestinian organizations and individuals 
who promoted the two state solution. He then rejected 


Unrest in 


In April elections for the largely symbolic presiden- 
cy, voters in Slovakia registered a protest against 
harsh "free market" economic policies by giving right- 



Demonstrators in Finland opposed deportation of 
Roma to Slovakia where they face police brutality. 

wing populist Vladimir Meciar a plurality in the first 
round, on April 3. In the 1990s, Meciar had ruled in an 
authoritarian fashion, putting forward a chauvinistic 
nationalism that targeted the West and the ethnic 
Hungarian minority. In the second round of voting on 
April 17, voters evidently had second thoughts about 
Meciar and they elected Ivan Gasparovic, a less dema- 
gogic critic of current economic policies. 

Voters are clearly worried about their economic 
future at a time when unemployment stands at 16%. 
One sign of this dissension came in February, when a 
revolt broke out in the East where most of the coun- 
try's 400,000-strong Roma minority lives. Overall, 
Roma constitute about 7% of the population. 

The revolt was a response to harsh cutbacks that 
reduced social welfare allotments by as much as 50%. 
This was done at the behest of international capital. 
With unemployment rates over 50% in some Roma 
communities, which face not only poverty but also 
racist farriers to the few available jobs, people reacted 
by looting food shops. Non-Roma working people also 
joined in. The government sent in 2,000 police and 
1,000 soldiers to quell the revolt, but this has done 
nothing to alleviate its causes. 


the Arab Summit's peace offer of recognition of Israel 
in exchange for a return to the pre-1967 borders and 
monetary compensation for Palestinian refugees. In 
August of 2003, he ordered the assassination of Ismael 
Abu Shanab, the only Hamas leader who had support- 
ed a two state solution. Now, his announced plan and 
his assassination of Yassan and Rantisi, have further 
suffocated those Palestinians who had hoped for a 
peaceful two state solution. 

Furthermore, Sharon's dehumanization of Palestin- 
ian refugees and Bush's dismissal of their right to com- 
pensation for the land/homes they have lost, have 
strengthened those who have always rejected the two 
state solution in the name of the right of return. The 
latter once again pose the right of all refugees to return 
to and settle inside what is now Israel, as an absolute 
condition for any peace agreement. 

—Sheila Sahar 

Battles in Uzbekistan 

A series of violent confrontations between Islamic 
fundamentalists and government forces took place 
over four days in late March and early April. These 
included suicide bombings against police and other 
officials of the Islam Karimov regime, in power since 
the collapse of the Soviet Union. In some cases, 
Islamists blew themselves up rather than face capture 
by a regime known to torture its opponents. In all, the 
government reported 47 deaths, 33 of them funda- 
mentalists. 

These attacks, often carried out by women, had a 
military precision and seemed to have been planned 
well in advance. This suggested links to A1 Qaeda. So 
did the history of the Islamic Movement of Uzbek- 
istan, which had fought alongside the Taliban and A1 
Qaeda in Afghanistan after fleeing Uzbekistan. In 
2001, the Islamic Movement’s leadership was reported 
killed by U.S. forces. However, some elements may 
have regrouped. 

The fact that these new attacks did not target civil- 
ians suggested that whoever carried them out was bid- 
ding for public sympathy against the widely hated 
Karimov regime, which holds 6,000 political prisoners. 
Since September 11, 2001, Karimov has become a 
close ally of the Bush administration, allowing at least 
1,000 U.S. troops to base themselves there. Karimov’s 
repression of all secular opposition and the country’s 
moribund economy have created space for fundamen- 
talists to project themselves as an alternative. 

Ouster In South Korea 

Taking a page from the book of America’s Republican 
Party, South Korea’s conservative-dominated National 
Assembly voted to impeach President Roh Moo Hyun 
on flimsy charges. Outraged, some 50,000 took to the 
streets to protest what Hanky oreh, a left-leaning news- 
paper, called "a coup d’etat by old politicians trying to 
seize power before their terms end." 

That was in March. In April’s legislative elections, 
voters pianished the conservatives. The relatively new 
left-of-cehter Uri Party won a majority in the National 
Assembly. This was the first time since 1960 that con- 
servatives had failed to win control of the Assembly. 
The third spot was taken by the newly formed and left- 
ist Democratic Labor Party, which received 13% of the 
overall vote. The April vote will surely encourage labor, 
as well as women’s rights and civil liberties groups. 
Additionally, the Constitutional Court will now be 
under severe pressure to overturn the impeachment of 
President Roh. Finally, the government will be more 
reluctant than ever to support confrontational policies 
toward North Korea or to send troops to Iraq, as has 
been promised to the Bush administration. 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES - 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters "was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of .the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and ini 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the. Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In' opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




WORKSHOP 


► Abu Ghraibs at home 


by Htun Lin 

Like the rest of the world my shop is full of dismay 
and discussion over the atrocities coming out of Iraq 
both in Abu Ghraib prison and A1 Qaeda’s beheading of 
Nicholas Berg. 

The military hierarchy is trying to protect itself by 
fingering a few low level grunts for the Abu Ghraib 
atrocities. Many generals and Senators “investigating” 
this are ready to target a few individuals for court 
martial and not address the systemic abuse of prison- 
ers coming from the imperatives of high command. 

Healthcare workers can relate to this. Many of our 
coworkers have been singled out and fired for patient 
injuries when the real cause is actually systemic. 

On the Abu Ghraib scandal no one is paying much 
attention to Army Spc. Joseph Darby, a 24-year-old MP 
who simply did the right thing when he broke the 
silence when he saw the soldiers around him following 
orders to do these unspeakable acts while his superiors 
assured him all was OK. The whole situation didn’t sit 
right with him, and he to'ok the extraordinary step of 
sending his misgivings up the chain of command. 

We healthcare workers are also often told to ignore 
state regulations when we are given patient workloads ■ 
deemed unsafe. When we object, often we’re singled out 
as being “insubordinate." The more persistent worker 
will sometimes go beyond her immediate manager and 
report the abuse to the union or a state agency. But 
overseeing agencies always have ambiguous loyalties, 
to regulate but also to promote industry’s bottom line 
financial health. 

No matter how many investigative commissions are 
created from the top to determine facts, the truth is it 
is the grunt or worker on the front line who makes the 
ultimate determination about what is right. Workers 
are constantly torn on the job between doing the right 
thing versus fulfilling the demands of the hierarchy. 
For example, in healthcare we have several inspections 
a year by various governmental agencies and peer 
review. These inspections are purportedly for quality 
control, but in reality those inspected are given 
advanced notice so they can sweep even chronic prob- 


Unrest girds China's growth 
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BLACK/RED 


► End police corruption 

by John Alan 

I am turning over my column this month to Mildred 
Henry who told her story of police torture to a meeting 
of News and Letters Committeees in Chicago. — J.A. 

I am on a crusade for my oldest son, Kilroy Watkins. 
He has now been incarcerated for 12 years due to a 
wrongful conviction. 

On Jan. 12, 1992 my son was picked up and arrested 
at Area 2 headquarters. He was interrogated there for 
numerous hours before Area 3 officers came and took 
him. During the time of that interrogation they kept 
asking him about a murder that had happened on 53rd 
and Justine. My son kept repeating that he didn't know 
what they were talking about. 

Sooner or later he learned that the detective who 
was interrogating, him was Kenneth Boudreaux. He 
worked under Commander Jon Burge. From 1980 all 
the way up until 1990, Jon Burge and his detectives 
had a thing going where they were out in the poorest 
neighborhood, the South Side of Chicago, targeting 
Blacks and Latinos. 

Jon Burge came from the army as a lieutenant. 
When the Wilson brothers back in the 1970s killed a 
police officer, Burge terrorized the South Side commu- 
nity until he arrested Andrew Wilson. But that was 
just the beginning. They needed more and more confes- 

Continued on page 8 
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by Bob McGuire 

A mine disaster which killed 35 on May 1, a persis- 
tent independent union movement, and a new women's 
movement of mothers of the martyrs of the crackdown 
on the Tiananmen Square revolt of 1989 reflect an 
undercurrent of revolt in China today. 

Fifteen years ago, all eyes were on China as millions 
of Chinese — students, workers, intellectuals— demon- 
strated in 
cities 
across the 
country 
under the 
banner of 
freedom 
a n d 
democracy. 

By odd cir- 
cumstance 
there was 
television 
coverage 
where Chi- 
nese rulers | n Hong Kong, 200,000 protest anti-sub- 
normally vers j on legislation last year, a hint of 

c °, n 1 r 0 1 revolt below the surface. 

informa- 
tion, so 

viewers around the globe caught glimpses of a develop- 
ing movement that maintained itself, not even halted 
by declaration of martial law, until the bloody Tianan- 
men Square massacre of June 4, 1989. 



The spectacular expansion of the Chinese economy 
since 1989 might now seem to overshadow the memory 
of Tiananmen Square, but the two things are connect- 
ed. Popular revulsion in the U. S. against tanks crush- 
ing dissidents in Beijing and elsewhere after 1989 
forced a debate in Congress on China’s human rights 
record and economic sanctions. 

CHEAP FORCED LABOR 

Both Bush and Clinton in turn expressed their class 
allegiance by making a charade out of the annual cer- 
tification of China’s human rights status so that noth- 
ing interfered. U.S. capitalists have, with capitalists 
from Taiwan, Japan and the rest of the world, poured 
over $450 billion in capital investment into China in 
the last dozen years, concentrated in the coastal export 
zones which have been at the heart of the boom years. 

For that investment, capitalists have sought out not 
just cheap labor, but cheap forced labor. A growing 
unemployed army of 150 million displaced workers not 
only makes it seem to the capitalists that expansion 
could proceed without limit, but the numbers of jobless 
put even more downward pressure on wages. Displaced 
peasants actually pay agents to get a job in export zone 
factories, under conditions of forced labor that include 
12-hour days and more, regimentation of off-duty hours 
and factory dormitories locked from the outside. 

They incur debts that make them effectively inden- 
tured servants; they are brought back if they are able 
to run away from the factory. By comparison, Baldemar 
Velasquez of Farm Labor Organizing Committee in a 

Continued on page 10 


EDITORIAL 


Rule of new torturers in Iraq 


The expose of the horrific abuses inflicted by the 
U.S. military against detainees at Abu Ghraib prison 
in Iraq, along with growing opposition by 
Iraqis of all political persuasions to the U.S. 
military occupation, has created a qualita- 
tively new situation with global ramifica- 
tions. For the first time since Ronald Reagan 
initiated a changed world of retrogression 
with a series of unbridled U.S. military inter- 
ventions in the 1980s, the U.S. is encounter- 
ing a serious setback in its effort to translate 
its global power into the imposition of total 
dominance on lands overseas. 

The pictures from Abu Ghraib are the 
international equivalent of the videotape 
showing Rodney King being beaten by the 
Los Angeles police in the 1990s. The two have 
a similar origin: the repressive measures taken by 
bourgeois society to “maintain order” in the face of a 
rebellious population. 

Despite the Bush administration’s effort to blame 


the abuses at Abu Ghraib on a few soldiers, it is 
increasingly clear that the dehumanization which 

occurred 
there was 
widespread, 
systematic, 
and encour- 
aged by 
those at the 

I Stop. As Sey- 
Smour Hersh, 

II who broke 
the story in 

New 
r put 
| Jit, the abuse 
of prisoners 

in Iraq is “almost a routine fact of life that the soldiers 
felt no need to hide.” 

The problems facing the U.S. in Iraq come into focus 

Continued on page 9 



WE NEED YOUR HELP TO KEEP NEWS a LETTERS ALIVE! 

As George Bush's war on Iraq continues to pile brutal- 
ity upon brutality, it becomes urgent to keep a revolution- 
ary journal like News & Letters alive. The widespread dis- 
gust with the U.S. occupation of Iraq has made the Right 
in this country more determined than ever to silence any 
independent voice of opposition to their dehumanized 
rule. How far they are willing to go can be seen in the 
attempt of the Sinclair group to silence even Ted Koppel's 
ABC program on the U.S. war dead. At the same lime, 

Kerry's electoral opposition to Bush is moving closer and 
closer to what it purports to be opposing. It makes the 
continuation of a paper like News & Letters more urgent 
than ever. 

Nowhere else are the voices of those fighting for free- 
dom heard inseparably from the articulation of a philos- 
ophy of revolution which is needed for those movements 
to succeed both in uprooting the dehumanized world in 
which we live today and in creating a new world built on 
human foundations. 

In this issue, you will find the voice of -the founder of 
Marxist-Humanism, Raya Dunayevskaya, along with the 
voices of rank-and-file workers fighting for union recog- 
nition in Memphis, women's liberationists fighting funda- 
mentalist oppression in the Middle East, youth questioning 
racist inequality in the education system, and prisoners 
speaking for themselves in "Readers' Views" and thank- 
ing our supporters for keeping this paper alive. 

It is that support from our readers that has kept us alive 
at every critical moment that has threatened our exis- 
tence, ever since our birth in 1955. We receive no gov- 


ernment funding, no grant money, no NGO support to 
keep us going. Our revolutionary work continues through 
the contributions of both ideas and funds from our read- 
ers and supporters alone. 

It is they who have helped us bring out all the new 
works we are proud to have achieved in the past year — 
from two new works on the ongoing revolutionary Black 
dimension like John Alan's Dialectics of Black Freedom 
Struggles as well as our 40th anniversary edition of Raya 
Dunayevskaya's American Civilization on Trial; to a col- 
lection of Marxist-Humanist Writings on the Middle East; 
to a mini-pamphlet on Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value. 

It is you, our readers, to whom we are appealing to 
help an independent voice like ours continue our revolu- 
tionary work. NEVER WAS YOUR HELP MORE NEEDED. 
PLEASE GIVE AS GENEROUSLY AS YOU CAN TO KEEP US 
AUVE! 


1 Enclosed is my contribution of $ 

to help 

1 keep News & Letters going. 

* 1 am enciosina $ 

for gift subscrip- 

! tions to introduce others to News & Letters (addresses 

1 enclosed). 

1 Name 


1 Address 

* Citv State 

Zip 


J Send with your check or money order to: 

I News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1 440, Chicago, 
I IL 60603, USA 
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Women torturers as the face of capita! 


by Terry Moon 

It was a shock to see women's faces grinning at us 
from TV and newspapers as they participated in tor- 
turing Iraqi prisoners. It showed how wrong many 
were to think that, by nature, women are more humane 
than men. Those faces highlighted the mistake bour- 
geois feminists made when 
they insisted that equality 
means women should have 
equal access to the military 
in all its branches and all its 
tasks. 

Those faces revealed how abstract the demand for 
equality can be. We don't want equal participation in a 
military in the service of a U.S. government bent on 
world domination. Rather, we call for the abolition of 
the military, and have no illusions that it can be any- 
thing other than a training ground for brutality. The 
sexual nature of the torture imposed on the Iraqis 
flowed from a history as long as the military itself of 
brutalizing, dehumanizing, raping, prostituting, tortur- 
ing and murdering women. 

RAPE, HARASSMENT ARE ENDEMIC 

This is what one woman wrote about the military 
she was a part of: "...we mu$t consider that, due to 
this failure to address and change these prob- 
lems, there is an unwritten military policy of 
'normalizing' or utilizing rape, brutalization and 
inhuman treatment towards our own and others, 
on both a national and global scale. If so, this 
would make our nation, and our military, no bet- 
ter than other nations...where abuse and rape 
have been utilized as methods of gaining submis- 
sion and compliance from others." 

Written before the torture of Iraqi prisoners was 
revealed, these are the words of nine-year career Air 
Force officer Dorothy Mackey, who was raped three 
times in one year by two senior officers from the 
Inspector General's office. In her struggle for justice 
she discovered that the responsibility for sexual 
assault and rape "plague our entire military system.” 

Brutality against women by military men existed 
from the moment armies were formed. But when 
women joined the service, male resentment was over- 
whelming and abuse skyrocketed. In the U.S. over 
200,000 women veterans have been sexually assaulted 
by servicemen; 30% of women Vietnam veterans 
reported rape or harassment; in the last decade, two 
Department of Veterans Affairs surveys show 30% of 
women reporting not just harassment but attempted 
rape or rape. Most military women don’t report rape or 
harassment, so the real numbers are probably double. 
Any move to change this reality has been stymied by 
military brass for decades. 

CAPITALISM = DEHUMANIZATION 

This brutality against women predates capitalism, 
but capitalism so fragments us that human beings no 
longer understand our relationship to the community, 
the rest of society, or to the world of things that human 
beings create. In his 1844 Manuscripts Marx spoke to 
this, writing: "The infinite degradation in which 
humanity exists for itself is expressed in this relation 
to the woman as the spoils and handmaid of commu- 
nal lust.. ..On the basis of this 1 man/woman] relation 
we can judge the whole stage of development of 
humanity. From the character of this relation it follows 
to what degree humanity has become human, and has 
recognized itself as such." 

Marx saw how capitalism deepened the view of 
women as less than human: "Private property has 
made us so stupid and one-sided that any object is ours 
only when we have it, i.e., when it exists for us as cap- 
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ital, or when we possess it directly..." 

What those grinning faces of Spec. Megan Ambuhl, 
Spec. Sabrina D. Harman, and Pfc. Lynndie England 
made so clear is how capitalism's capacity for reducing 
human relations to relations between things, affects 
women as well as men. That thingification is a fact of. 
life flowing from every aspect of the production process. 

It allows this perversion of 
human relations to become 
so universal that it affects 
women and others who 
have no stake in maintain- 
ing this system. 

In capitalism such dehumanization is necessary for 



social reproduction in all its phases. The true horror is 
that this descent into animality is an expression of 
what is "normal." 

We have a different vision of the future from the 
degraded present captured in those pictures. A future 
where the form of human relations will be under our 
own control, and where people won't become objects to 
each other, but will be able to develop all their capaci- 
ties and talents. Those pictures from Iraq and the 
degradation to which capitalism has subjected us, 
reveal how deep the uprooting must be, and how much 
is at stake in the struggle to make that vision of the 


future a 


reality. 


For Women's Studies: Philosophy, History, Sociology 


"As will be evident throughout this book (which covers 35 years of writings on a 
single suject, Women’s Liberation), the sharp differentiation between Marx's 
Marxism and post-Marx Marxism is not limited to that one question. A deep gulf 
existed between Marx's multilinear view of all human development and Engels' 
unilinear view. Which is why this single subject- Women's Liberation, whether 
viewed as it relates to philosophy or to forms of organization-is inseparable from 
the dialectics of revolution." 

From Women's Liberation and the Dialectics of Revolution: Reaching for the Future 


"Marx's Ethnological Notebooks are crucial in Raya Dunayevskaya's eyes because 
they show Marx at a point in his life where his idea of revolution was becoming even 
more comprehensive; the colonialism that evolved out of capitalism forced him to 
return to precolonial societies to study human relations and 'to see the possibility of 
new human relations,'Dunaycvskaya wrote, as Marx sensed they would burst forth 
from a new type of revolution.'" 

From Adrienne Rich's Forward to Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 
Philosophy of Revolution 

To order, see literature ad on page 7. 
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by Mary Jo Grey 

Women from the Old Women's Project, dressed as 
brides, marched through downtown San Diego, Cal., 
protesting President Bush's plan to give $1.5 billion to 
counselors, churches and the advertising industry to 
"promote marriage." They don't oppose marriage — one • 
was celebrating her 50th wedding anniversary — but 
they insisted the money would be better spent on child 
care, health care, job training and a living wage. 

— Information from Mother Warriors Voice 
* * * 

The Colombian government labeled women and girl 
leaders, activists and human rights defenders as 
"guerrilla collaborators" and "legitimate targets" dur- 
ing warfare. Police ignore calls for help from women 
threatened by paramilitary groups. Nearly 150 women 
were killed or "disappeared" in Colombia in 2003. 

— Information from 
Women's Human Rights Online Bulletin 


Converging right wing reviewed 



Author Ann Burlein compares the white suprema- 
cist movement’s "hard sell” of their 
beliefs with the "soft sell" of the same 
beliefs within the religious right. She 
compares Pete Peters’ white suprema- 
cy propaganda "ministry," Scriptures 
for America, with James Dobson's fam- 
ily counseling "ministry" and political 
influence machine, Focus on the Fami- 
ly- 

She explains how both groups use 
"counter memories," their own reinter- 
pretations of history, to form their 
philosophies. Both point to Old Testa- 
ment stories of God abandoning a way- 
ward nation of Israel and of kings win- 
ning back God's favor by purging 
Israel of the religious influence of 
other cultures. Peters and other white 
supremacists believe that Israelites 
were white and that they later went on 
to build a new "JerUSAlem" in the U.S. 
He believes that the influence of 
"satanic" Jews and "bestial" people of color must be 
battled to win back God's favor. Dobson's beliefs are 
less garish: the U.S. was intended by the forefathers to 
be a Christian country but the revolutionary move- 
ments of the '60s led to social chaos that can only be 
remedied by "bringing back" a supposedly "Biblical," 
authoritarian family structure. 

Both believe that gender roles and heterosexuality 
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are natural, but hold a contradictory belief that they 
need to be taught and enforced to keep order in society. 
Peters considers abusive marriages normal and uses 
them as a metaphor to explain why God punishes his 
bride, Israel, because he is "hurt" by her unfaithful- 
ness. He also believes that men are naturally warriors 
who must submit to God by carrying out acts of vio- 
lence. Dobson allows women to have a degree of per- 
sonal empowerment in the hopes of luring them away 
from feminism, which he describes as extremist. He 
believes that fathers must lovingly control and physi- 
cally punish their children so that they will identify 
their submission to their father with submission to 
God. In both cases, "submitting to God" means to sub- 
mit to right-wing ideology. 

Peters and Dobson use sentimental imagery of fron- 
tier homesteads and rugged individualism to promote 
the idea of private property ownership and a private 
sphere that they are trying to preserve from the cor- 
ruption of big government and the inner city. Burlein 
demolishes this myth of self-reliance by describing the 
communal nature of frontier life and how frontier and 
home ownership in the 1950s (sentimentalized by Dob- 
son) were subsidized by the government. 

Burlein's occasional use of postmodernist jargon and 
rambling makes some of the book incoherent, especial- 
ly in the conclusion, where she attempts to construct a 
progressive response to the right wing. However, the 
book is valuable in helping the reader to understand 
the thinking and the activities of white supremacy and 
the Christian right. — Adele 


Peace activists 
attacked 


Editor’s note: Below we print excerpts from a report 
given April 25 by Molly Malekar, the director of Bat 
Shalom, the women 's peace organization that forms the 
Israeli side of The Jerusalem Link. The Palestinian side 
is the Jerusalem Center for Women. Thanks to Gila 
Svirsky for sending this report. 

We were about 60 women: one-third Israeli, one- 
third Palestinian, and one-third internationals. We 
gathered at Bidu to protest the construction of the wall 
in this village. It was a quiet march, with women car- 
rying sig]ns and walking toward the area where sol- 
diers were guarding the construction of the fence. At a 
distance of about 30 feet, we stopped because the sol- 
diers turned to point their rifles directly at us. I called 
out in Hebrew, "Don’t shoot, we're not armed, this is a 
nonviolent demonstration." Suddenly, there was an 
onslaught of tear gas and stun grenades falling all 
around us. 

The grenades fell at our feet and we were choking, 
unable to breathe. Most ran back. Soldiers charged us 
and fell upon the women, grabbing some whom they 
arrested. Most of the women had run back, trying to 
recover from the tear gas, but I wanted to talk to the 
soldiers to prevent the arrest of four women. Suddenly, 
out of nowhere, four horses charged with border police 
mounted on them. I started to run, but one of them rid- 
den by a young woman in uniform caught up with me 
and she struck my head with her billy club. I fell, and 
then a second horse charged toward me and I felt more 
blows on my head and back. There was no provocation 
whatsoever at any point while this was happening. 

* * * 

Gila also reports: The Israeli women's peace move- 
ment placed an ad in Ha'aretz on May 18, calling for an 
immediate halt to the violence in the. Palestinian 
refugee town of Rafah, where scores of Palestinians 
have been killed — including many children — and for a 
renewal Of negotiations for a peace agreement that will 
extract us from all the occupied territories. 

"True and enduring solutions," we wrote, "are 
attained by negotiation, not destruction, revenge or 
humiliation.” On May 18, 40 women drove to Gaza to 
see if they could intervene physically, but were pre- 
vented from entering Gaza by the army. The women set 
up an encampment at the Sufa checkpoint and say 
they will not leave until the army stops its actions 
there. Other peace and human rights organizations 
have placed newspaper ads, and many are organizing a 
larger delegation to join the women on May 21. 
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Resurrection Health workers fight for union 


CHICAGO— Workers at nine Chicago-area hospitals 
managed by Resurrection Health are trying to organize 
a union to protect themselves and their patients from 
management practices that put profit before quality 
health care. At a large rally held May 2, three workers 
explained why they fight. The workers are seeking rep- 
resentation by AFSCME. — K.M. 

RN, CARDIAC CT LAB: 

I became a nurse to help people and to do more for 
my community. I want to ensure quality of care in an 
environment that is respectful. We have grown from 
three to nine hospitals in the past seven years. We are 
becoming just another corporation. The ideas have 
stopped flowing from the bedside up and flow from the 
office of counsel down. I have seen many nurses leave 
because of burnout. We want to give the full amount of 
attention the patients need. The housekeepers are fly- 
ing from room to room in order to prepare for the next 
patient. One of my RN co-workers was fired recently. I 
feel that it was because he always spoke his mind 
about the conditions of work. I’m glad to see the 
turnout today. Every time we come together we get 
stronger. 

RN, ST. MARY OF NAZARETH HOSPITAL: 

I have been a nurse for 10 years. Management used 
to be sincerely concerned. Now it’s much more corpo- 
rate. I work in a gastrointestinal lab, but I used to be a 
nurse on the medical surgical ward. If I hadn’t changed 
units, I would have burned out. I was overworked and 
often had to pass work to the next shift. There is no pol- 
icy that says you have to punch out and continue work- 
ing, but we have to do it to get our jobs done. 
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lems under the rug just long enough to pass. 

Instead of all the pompous debates over legal minu- 
tae by constitutional scholars, this one courageous act 
by one simple soldier has, in effect, challenged the 
whole Pentagon and indicted the Bush administra- 
tion's blatant violation of Geneva Conventions. 

In the late '90s when the California Nurses Associa- 
tion had a protracted campaign to get some control 
over quality of care, they publicized the abuses and 
neglect suffered by patients under managed cai%. It 
was a daily chronicling of a “hall of shame.” 

When inhuman abuse, whether in prison or in an 
HMO, sees the light of day, there is a collective indig- 
nation that can bring moral clarity. The Pentagon was 
forced to submit to Congressional hearings only when 
someone like Darby in the frontlines exposes abuses. 
When our HMO management found they couldn’t stop 
the truth from coming out, they finally ended their 
stonewall and decided to give the nurses’ union what 
they wanted by setting up new positions called “quali- 
ty liaisons," filled by nurses who would have a say in 
setting standards and determining whether or not the 
hospital met those standards. 

Nurses on the front line, who were really excited 
about the new liaison positions, are complaining that 
in practice they are not being heard. There are too few 
quality liaisons and it is hard for any given nurse to 
see a liaison on the floor when problems occur. Our 
union leaders need to understand that any contract is 
only as good as shop floor enforcement. 

Imperatives that come from the management hier- 
archy are always concretely at odds with what is hap- 
pening on the ground. Supposedly our mission is to 
“totally focus on the patient, providing the highest 
quality health delivery possible at the lowest cost,” but 
what really happens in practice is cutting costs to the 
bare bones in order to maximize profits. The hierarchy 
is obsessed with “revenue enhancement.” Their cus- 
tomers, corporations looking to reduce health care 
costs, are courted with new cost sharing plans which 
shift more costs to their workers as well as patients. 

Recently, an administrator came to our staff meet- 
ing, complaining that our “numbers are miserable.” 
She said, “your revenue collection rate directly impacts 
the budgeting process for the hospital. The anticipated 
revenue is already figured into next year’s budget. If 
you don’t collect it, departments will have to be closed, 
jobs will have to be eliminated, service cuts will be 
implemented. Your individual performance will be 
monitored. Those who do not meet performance crite- 
ria will be counseled. If the problem persists, action 
will be taken up to and including termination. If you’re 
not able or willing to bring up your collection rate, 
maybe you need to find another job.” 

We workers are fully aware that we are made to per- 
form certain duties according to the inhumane dictates 
of a world we feel we did not create. Should I do this? 
I’ve been given an order and there are consequences if 
I don’t follow it and do as directed. 

We need to develop more confidence to- speak out 
about what we know from experience everyday and do 
so collectively. We need to be able to freely determine 
our work lives together, to give direction to the whole 
organization, whether it's an army or an HMO. 

It is not the higher-ups that we can rely on to 
address abuses, since they're part of the problem. Only 
when workers take full responsibility for our social 
existence, can we end the separation between the 
alienating imperatives of the organization and our 
individual sense of what is right and wrong. 


We are punished for taking sick days. Calling in sick 
is classified as an instance and we are allowed only 
seven instances per year. I have gone to work sick and 
worn a surgical mask to protect patients. I don’t think 
this policy has solved staff shortages. I am convinced 
that as more Chicago hospitals become corporate, the 
quality of care will suffer. 

Housekeeper, West Lake Hospital, Melrose Park: 

I have worked at West Lake for eight years. I start- 
ed out as a patient care assistant, but was moved to the 
housekeeping department and lost pay. West Lake no 


longer seems like a family. We often do double or triple 
work with no extra pay. Many of the housekeepers 
make $8 an hour and pay between one to two hundred 
dollars every two weeks for health insurance. 

We have been threatened and harassed by manage- 
ment for our organizing drive. We have been forced to 
attend anti-union meetings. When we began using our 
staff mailboxes for distributing union flyers, manage- 
ment removed the boxes from our office. The environ- 
ment management has created is so hostile that many 
people won’t even look at open union supporters for 
fear that they will be fired. 


Fred's warehouse workers continue struggle 


MEMPHIS, TENN . — Fifteen or so activists from several 
different organizations met together to brainstorm 
about how to support warehouse workers at Fred’s, 
who after a two-year struggle finally won union recog- 
nition but still have no contract. 

Several Fred’s workers were present and talked 
about their conditions and struggles. Many union 
members have recently been fired “in all kinds of 
ways,” on trumped-up charges, and the union is negoti- 
ating to get their jobs back. They talked of how the 
company keeps coming to the table but each time 
changing the package that they had offered in the pre- 
vious session. They are Stalling, a usual tactic, but they 
do it in such a way that the company can’t be charged 
with negotiating in bad faith, even though they are. 

When asked why workers were so determined to 
have the union and a decent contract one worker said, 
“It’s because of the inhumane way they treat us.” He 
then related a story of a dangerous snowstorm in Mem- 
phis where the authorities were urging everyone to 
stay off the road. Fred’s management took that oppor- 
tunity to fire a lot of people. He said, “We had people 
who come to work from as far away as Batesville, Miss., 
and would never miss a day, but couldn’t get in that 
day. They got points and some were fired. 


SBC walk-out 



Communication Workers staged a multi-state four- 
day walk-out May 21-24 against SBC. Protection 
of pensions, improvement of health care benefits, 
ana stopping outsourcing of jobs were on the table 
when a tentative agreement was reaching May 
25. Workers rallied in Sacramento, Cal. (above) 
and other locations. 
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Even people who had never said anything before 
were outraged about this and spoke out. Another work- 
er said, “We had layoffs in August and after a month 
they called people back but at a lower paid job. Most 
were jobs these people couldn’t work. They had women 
handling huge boxes. They terminated their unem- 
ployment. It was mostly union people.” 

Ideas the group came up with were to have different 
organizations each take a day in the month to protest 
at different Fred’s stores, to picket, pray there, and 
pass out informational leaflets. One suggestion was to 
hook up with* students involved in anti-sweatshop 
organizing; another was to hold regular fasts, and a 
third was to make a stink at the Fred’s stockholders 
meeting. As long and as nasty as this struggle has 
been, Fred’s workers are still going strong and have 
community support. 

— Marxist-Humanist supporters 


Quebecor unsafe 

CHICAGO — On April 28, Workers Memorial Day, the 
day to memorialize workers injured and killed on the 
job, employees of Quebecor World Inc. in 13 countries 
demanded safer jobs. Their petition presented to the 
multi-national corporation says they are entitled to 
"respect, dignity and fairness... and... the right to know 
their rights will be respected.” 

Beginning in Montreal in 1954, Quebecor began 
acquiring publishing and printing operations while 
World Color had been in business in St. Louis from 
1904 using technology and mergers to become a lead- 
ing printing operation in the U.S. Quebecor World Inc. 
became the largest merger in the history of the indus- 
try. The multi-national spans North America, South 
- America, Europe, and India. 

The Graphic Communications International Union 
(GCIU) is helping workers organize in seven plants in 
the United States (some U.S. facilities have unions). 
But Quebecor World is using the lax enforcement of 
labor laws to illegally harass, fire, and intimidate those 
workers. Where Canadian workers can become union- 
ized by signing cards, law forces elections in which 
companies like Quebecor can call mandatory anti- 
union meetings, isolate union organizers, and even 
send mail to people’s families threatening that the 
union will cost people their jobs. 

Safety and discrimination are major issues with the 
workers. Since 1998, Quebecor has been cited by the 
the U.S. Occupation Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) more than 140 times for unsafe working con- 
ditions. Black and Latino workers complain that their 
all-white supervisors only offer to train white workers 
for better jobs in the plants. At Olive Branch, Miss. 
Black women fill 96% of the lowest paid positions. Not 
one is in management, even though 36% of the work- 
force is African-American women. These workers are 
■calling for a “seniority system” to provide for fairness in 
opportunity. 

The international campaign against Quebecor is 
seeking respect for the conventions of the Internation- 
al Labor Organization (ILO). dustice@Quebecor, as the 
campaign is called, seeks to replicate global agree- 
ments that have been achieved with other multi- 
nationals by their workers (http://www.Justice@Que- 
becor.org). 

While this type of movement is self-limiting within 
the confines of capitalism and even within one corpo- 
ration, it does take a step into the future when global- 
ization of workers’ rights becomes a conscious element 
of peoples’ lives. 

— Dennis Dixon 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

This essay by Raya Dunayevskaya was first pub- 
lished in 1965 in the anthology Socialist Humanism, 
edited by Erich Fromm, which contained a number of 
studies on Marx’s Humanism by scholars and 
activists worldwide. We published the first part of 
this essay in our May issue; the last part will appear 
in our July issue. We publish this now as part of our 
ongoing discussions of Marx’s critique of capital in 
our classes on “Alternatives to Capitalism.” 

Footnotes by Dunayevskaya are indicated by “RD”; 
all others are by the editors. The editors have pro- 
vided references to quotes from Marx’s Capital in the 
text. “MCIK” refers to Marx’s Capital, Vol. I, trans- 
lated by Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling (Chica- 
go: Charles Kerr & Co, 1906). “MCIF” refers to the 
'edition of Capital, Vol. I, translated by Ben Fowkes 
(News York: Vintage Books, 1975). 


PART II 

Elsewhere(l) I have made a detailed analysis of all 
four volumes of Capital and their relationship to 
[Marx's] 1844 Economic-Philosophic Manuscripts. 
Here space considerations limit me to the two basic 
theories — the Marxian analysis of value and the 
fetishism of commodities — which are, in reality, the 
single, decisive, unified theory of alienation, or histori- 
cal materialism, dialectically understood. 

Marx’s discovery that “it is not the consciousness of • 
men that determines their existence, but, on the con- 
trary, their social existence that determines their con- 
sciousness” [Marx-Engels Collected Works, Vol. 29, p. 
263] was no departure from either his own theory of 
alienated labor or the theory of alienation as the cen- 
tral core of the Hegelian dialectic. But Marx’s precise 
analysis of the actual labor process under capitalism is 
more concrete, alive, shattering— and, of course, revo- 
lutionary — than any stage of alienation in Hegel’s Phe- 
nomenology of Mind. 

In true Hegelian fashion Marx focuses on creativity, 
but, unlike Hegel, he bases it on the actual process of 
production. There, facing not just an idea but a human 
being who has ideas, Marx develops his earlier concept 
of the worker’s “quest for universality.”(2) 

The “new passions and new forces” he now sees are 
born not only to overthrow the old order, but to con- 
struct a new one, “a society in which the full and free 
development of every individual is the ruling principle” 
[MCIK, p. 649, MCIF, p. 739]. 

So organically related are the economic, political, and 
philosophic concepts in Capital that when, in 1943,(3) 
the Russian theoreticians first openly broke with the 
Marxian analysis of value, they had to deny the dialec- 
tic structure of Capital and ask that, in “teaching” it, 
Chapter I be omitted. 

It does not speak highly of “Western” philosophy that 
it never saw the philosophic implications in this eco- 
nomic debate, and therefore also failed to discern the 
reason why the theoretical magazine of Soviet Marx- 
ism ( Under the Banner of Marxism), which had carried 
on the tradition of Marx’s dialectic philosophy, ceased 
its publication. Thereafter, without further ado or any 
reference to any previous interpretation of Marxian 
economics, the revision of the Marxian analysis of 
value became the standard Communist analysis. The 
wholeness of Marxian theory has always been the bete 
noire of established Marxism. It took the collapse of the 
Second International and a break with his own philo- 
sophic past to make Lenin, at the end of 1914, fully 
grasp the organic connection of Marxian economics 
with Hegelian philosophy. And from then on he became 
uncompromising in his criticism of all Marxists, him- 
self included. 

In one of his “aphorisms” he wrote, “It is impossible 
fully to grasp Marx’s Capital, and especially the first 
chapter, if you have not studied and understood the 
whole of Hegel’s Logic. Consequently, none of the 
Marxists for the past half century has understood 
Marx!”(4) 

THE FETISHISM OF COMMODITIES 

There is no more remarkable piece of analysis in the 
annals of political economy — and no more Hegelian 
kind of writing in Marx’s “early Hegelian period” — 
than the final section of Chapter I of Capital, entitled 
“The Fetishism of Commodities.” There philosophy and 
economics are connected with history as integrally as 
content and form are welded together in a great work 
of literature. 

By the time Marx introduced further changes into 
the French edition, after the Paris Commune, those 15 
pages were as tightly drawn as the strings of a violin. 
We must remember that Marx considered the greatest 
achievement of the Commune to be “its own working 
existence.”(5) The totality of the reorganization of soci- 
ety by the Communards gave Marx a new insight into 
the whole question of the form of value, not only as it 
was historically determined, but also as it conditioned 
bourgeois thought in turn. 

Under capitalistic conditions of production, philoso- 
phy had been reduced to an ideology, i.e., false con- 
sciousness. The categories of thought proper to capital- 
istic production were uncritically accepted by all, 
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including even Adam Smith and David Ricardo, the 
authors of the epoch-making discovery that labor was 
the source of all value. This is why, despite their dis- 
covery, they could not dissolve the fetishism of com- 
modities. Classical political economy, concludes Marx, 
met its historic barrier here. 

The commodity form of the products of labor became 
a fetish because of the perverse relationship of subject 
to object — of living labor to dead capital. Relations 
between men appear as the relation between things 
because in our alienated society that is all “they really 
are” [MCIK, p. 84, MCIF, p. 166], Dead capital is the 
master of living labor. The fetishism of commodities is 
the opiate that, to use a Hegelian expression, passes 
itself off as “the very nature of the mind”(6) to all 
except the proletariat who daily suffer from the dom- 
ination of dead labor, 
the stranglehold of the 
machine. 

Therefore, concludes 
Marx, no one can strip 
the fetishism from the 
commodities except 
freely associated 
labor. Obviously the 
Russian theoreticians, 
in 1943, were deter- 
mined that no one 
should. 


THE FETISHISM OF 
THE PLAN 


The necessary ideolo- 
gy to cover up the 
exploitation of the labor- 
er did not change its 
essence when it changed its form from the private to 
the state capitalism that calls itself Communism. Nor 
has the ideological rift between China and Russia 
undermined the exploitative relationship in either 
land. Were Marx to return to earth, he would have no 
difficulty whatever in recognizing in its new form — the 
State Plan and its fetishism — the state capitalist 
development he predicted as the ultimate effect of the 
inexorable laws of capitalist development. 

Our generation should understand better than any 
previous generation that it is not a question of nation- 
alized vs. private property. It is a question of freedom. 
Wherever and whenever freedom was limited, Marx 
struck out against the barrier, in practice and in theo- 
ry. Thus, when classical political economists spoke of 
“free labor,” by which they meant wage labor, Marx 
wrote caustically: “For them there was history, but his- 
tory is no more.”(7) 

It should be obvious that Marx’s primary theory of 
value, or “abstract,” “value-producing” labor, is a theory 
of alienated labor. 

In the humanist essays Marx explained why he ana- 
lyzed economic facts “in conceptual terms as alienated 
labor.... How does it happen, we may ask, that man 
alienates his labor? How is this alienation founded 
in the nature of human development? We have already 
done much to solve the problem insofar as we have 
transformed the question concerning the origin of 
private property into a question about the relation 
between alienated labor and the process of develop- 
ment of mankind. For in speaking of private property 
one believes oneself to be dealing with something 
external to mankind. But in speaking of labor one deals 
directly with mankind itself. This new formulation of 
the problem already contains its solution.”(8) 

By the time he completed Capital, however, Marx felt 
the need to create economic categories to analyze the 
alien character of labor under capitalism both as an 
activity in the factory and as a commodity in the mar- 
ket where “alone rule Freedom, Equality, Property and 
Bentham” [MCIK, p. 195, MCIF, p. 280]. 

Marx created special economic categories not only to 
expound his theory of value and surplus-value, but also 
to show how degraded human relations were at the 
point of production itself. By splitting the category of 
labor into labor as activity and labor power as a com- 
modity — as if the laborer could indeed disjoint his 
hands from his body and have them retain their func- 
tion — Marx was able to show that, since labor power 
cannot be so disembodied, it is the laborer himself who 
enters the factory. And in the factory, continues Marx, 
the laborer’s ability becomes a mere appendage to a 
machine and his concrete labor is reduced to a mass of 
congealed, abstract labor. 


THE PIVOT OF THE MARXIAN CRITIQUE 


Now there is, of course, no such creature as an 
“abstract laborer”: one is a miner or a tailor or a steel- 
worker or a baker. Nevertheless, the perverse nature 
of capitalist production is such that man is not master 
of the machine* the machine is master of the man. By 
the instrumentality of the machine, which “expresses” 
itself in the ticking of a factory clock, a man’s skill 
becomes unimportant so long as he produces a given 
quantity of products in a given time. Labor time is the 
handmaiden of the machine which accomplishes the 
fantastic transformation of all concrete labors into one 
abstract mass. 

Marx considered his analysis of concrete and 
abstract labor his original contribution to political 


economy, “the pivot on which a clear comprehension of 
political economy turns” [MCIK, p. 48, MCIF, p. 132]. In 
the process of his analysis of the capitalist’s “werewolf 
hunger for surplus labor” as “a live monster that is 
fruitful and multiplies,” [MCIK, p. 217, MCIF, p. 302] 
Marx creates two other new categories: constant capi- 
tal (machines) and variable capital (wage labor). All 
labor, paid or unpaid, he insists, is forced labor. And 
this labor is so alien an activity that it has itself 
become la form of capital. 

The precision, as well as originality, of this descrip- 
tion of alienated labor is not, of course, merely a cate- 
gory of the “deductive Hegelian dialectic.” It is a cate- 
gory of the dialectic empiricism of Marx re-creating 
an altogether new level of truth. Only politically moti- 
vated, self-induced blindness can, when reading 


Marx’s pages upon pages on the labor process under 
capitalism, conclude either that the mature Marx 
departed from his theory of alienated labor, or that 
alienated labor is a “leftover” from Marx’s “left 
Hegelian days” before he worked his way out of 
“Hegelian gibberish” into “scientific materialism.” 


(To be continued next month) 
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ESSAY 


The concreteness of Marxist-Humanism 


by Anne Jaclard 

Raya Dunayevskaya’s essay, “Marx’s Humanism 
Today,” published in Erich Fromm’s collection, Socialist 
Humanism: An International Symposium (Doubleday, 
1965; Anchor Books, 1966) and reprinted in ongoing 
installments in this paper, was a response to the bat- 
tles over the humanism of Mars that she faced in 1965. 
It was not only a summary of her earlier work on this 
theme, but it intervened in the battle of ideas going on 
at the time in order to meet the demands of the 
moment in a concrete way. Taking this method as a 
challenge to us to be just as concrete when responding 
to today’s objective situation, I will argue that we face 
a new situation in 3004, different from that of 1965, 
and that, if we are to respond concretely, revolutionar- 
ies need to begin theorizing an alternative to capitalist 
society. 

SPECIFICITY OF THE 1965 ESSAY | 

Let us begin by looking at the history leading ' 
up to Dunayevskaya’s essay. It came seven 
years after her groundbreaking book Marxism 
and Freedom. A key purpose of that book was to 
expose the “veritable conspiracy” to hide the 
humanism of Marx that had prevailed for 
decades. On the one hand, Marx had been sup- 
pressed by official Communism— not only by the 
Russians, who failed to publish his 1844 Humanist 
Essays, but also by deliberate mistranslations and 
misinterpretations of his works, including his 
greatest work, Capital. The suppression was perpet- 
uated not only by the Russian and Chinese govern- 
ments, but also by fellow-travelling intellectuals all 
over the world. The Marxist Left had so little interest 
in Marx’s 1844 Essays, that the first to resurrect them 
were European Catholics after World War II, who used 
them in their struggles with the Communist parties 
for the hearts and minds of the masses. 

On the other hand, McCarthyism in the U.S. sup- 
pressed Marx by identifying him with existing Com- 
munist states. As Dunayevskaya wrote, in Marxism 
and Freedom’s introduction, “Today, in the face of the 
constant struggle of man for full freedom on both sides 
of the Iron Curtain, there is a veritable conspiracy to 
identify Marxism, a theory of liberation, with its oppo- 
site, Communism, the theory and practice of enslave- 
ment.” The book drew a sharp new division in the 
world. It both exposed “existing Communism” as state- 
capitalism, and challenged the anti-Stalinist Left to 
develop Marx’s philosophy of liberation as an alterna- 
tive pole of attraction. 

But the world changed radically between 1958 and 
1965. Starting in the 1940s, and up to Marxism and 
Freedom’s publication, Dunayevskaya had been virtu- 
ally the only English-language theorist (except for Her- 
bert Marcuse) to write about Marx’s humanism. His 
1844 Essays had not even been published in English 
until she included two as an appendix to Marxism and 
Freedom. But the 1950s witnessed the start of new 
mass movements that pulled Marx’s humanism out of 
the archives and onto the world stage. Third World rev- 
olutions against colonialism, Eastern European revolts 
against so-called Communism, and the Black “Freedom 
Now” movement in the U.S. compelled discussion of 
Marx’s humanism. 

Fromm’s collection was a culmination of this resur- 
gent interest in Marx’s humanism. Widely read and 
translated into many languages, it contained essays by 
authors from many countries who had varied concepts 
of socialism and humanism, including Bertrand Rus- 
sell and Norman Thomas, as well as Marxists and 
Marxologists. The breadth of the new discussion com- 
pelled Dunayevskaya to sharpen the differences 
between her thought and those of others. 

By 1965, Marx’s humanism had become such a hot 
topic that even some Communist parties and theorists 
began to claim they were for it. As Dunayevksaya 
writes in the 1965 essay, “the Russian Communist line 
changed.. ..the claim now became that the Soviets were 
the rightful inheritors of ‘militant humanism.’” A battle 
raged in and outside the French CP over its purported 
endorsement of humanism; fellow-traveling intellectu- 
als such as Sartre supported it, while those such as 
Althusser vigorously attacked it. His Reading Capital, 
which contains a critique of Sartre for his defense of 
humanism, was also published in 1965. 

Far from welcoming this new-found Communist 
“humanism,” Dunayevskaya recognized it as an 
attempt to quiet the masses’ interest in genuine Marx- 
ism. It was no longer sufficient to reveal the humanism 
of Marx; she now needed to distinguish it from its mis- 
representations and distortions. Her essay sharply sep- 
arates Marx’s humanism from the Communist version, 
but she also distinguishes it from liberal interpreta- 
tions of Marx. By stripping Marx’s humanism of its 
specificity, she argues, the liberal academics “leave the 
door wide open” for Russia and China to cloak their 
exploitative, capitalist character and policies. 

In response to this problem, the essay not only 
warns against leaving Marx’s humanism abstract; it 
also demonstrates how Capital “signifies Marx’s 
‘return’ to his own philosophic humanism... on a more 
concrete level, which, rather than diminishing Marx’s 
original humanist concepts, deepens them.” If Marx’s 
humanism is invoked without specifying its further, 
concrete development, its enemies can transform it 
“into an abstraction] that would cover up... the need to 


abolish the conditions preventing ‘realization’ of Marx’s 
philosophy, i.e., the reunification of mental and manual 
abilities in the individual.” 

WHAT'S NEW TODAY 

Following Dunayevskaya’s method of being concrete 
when responding to the objective situation, let us iden- 
tify what is new and what is not in 2004, so that we can 
think through the needed response. I argue that we 
face a different situation in 2004 from that of 1965, and 
that, to respond to it concretely, we need to theorize an 
alternative to capitalism. Today, although there are still 
“vulgar communists” around who defend statified prop- 
erty as socialism, few argue any longer that 
Marx rejected his youthful 
humanism when 
h e 
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ist reaction in parts of the academic Left, the 
concept of humanism has had a great influence in the 
world. 

Many social movements of the past 40 years have 
based themselves on humanist ideas that share some 
aspects of Marx’s, such as the goals of individual free- 
dom and self-development, including the Black libera- 
tion movement and the women’s and GLBT move- 
ments. So established is “humanism” in the U.S. that 
liberal intellectuals like the editors of The New Yorker , 
present the political struggle in the U.S. today as one 
between Christian fundamentalists and humanists. A 
hair-raising cartoon by Lee Lorenz in the May 10 issue 
shows a full-scale military assault on a suburban home 
with a mild-looking man in the doorway. The caption 
reads, “2:12 p.m. Aug. 16, 2007. The last secular human- 
ist is flushed from his spider hole.” 

But the concept of humanism most often expressed is 
undeveloped and fuzzy. It is surely a step backward 
that, in today’s reactionary climate, we are called on to 
defend secular humanism. Marx’s humanism does not 
even figure in the battle of ideas, because Marx barely 
appears. So we are facing a different, perhaps harder 
job than in the 1960s, when there was widespread dis- 
cussion about Marxism. 

The changed terrain hits you when you read Duna- 
yevskaya’s 1965 essay. It remains a great summary of 
Marx’s humanism, but the Russian and Chinese Com- 
munists against whom she argued are no longer the 
main enemy. Nor is there much of a Marxist Left to con- 
test the implications of Marx’s humanism. As Duna- 
yevskaya argued, what is crucial for a successful revo- 
lution that actually establishes a new, human society, is 
the re-creation of Marx’s philosophy for our age. But 
few are working to re-create it today. 

Instead, public discussion of Marxism has dwindled 
to almost none, and most people view thoroughgoing 
social transformation as so impossible that it is hardly 
worth discussing. So the 1965 essay certainly does not 
solve the problems we face. Our job, it seems to me, is 
not simply to re-publish it. We need also to accompany 
it with a discussion of what it means to be continuators 
of Marx’s and Dunayevskaya’s ideas at a historic 
moment when revolution seems to be off the agenda. I 
suggest that the first order of business is to show that 
an alternative to capitalism is indeed possible. 

This problem is addressed in News and Letters Com- 
mittees’ Perspectives for 2003-04, which calls upon rev- 
olutionaries to concretize a vision of post-capitalist soci- 
ety. To begin this work, it is necessary to study Marx, 
for a fuller understanding of his achievements on this. 
It is crucial to explicate the inner workings of capital, 
rather than discussing his work at a level so general 
that people fail to catch the historic specificity of capi- 
talism’s mechanisms. And it is crucial not to read Marx 
in light of one’s own particular concerns, but rather to 
draw out of his work the principles that can aid our 
search for capitalism’s absolute opposite. 

If we have correctly identified the challenge facing us 
today, our task may be harder than ever. That is 
because Marx gave only brief hints about what a post- 
capitalist society would be like. To break through his 
and our own abstractions about it, we need to under- 
stand his method of analysis with sufficient precision to 
get inside the dialectic of Capital and concretize it. 

Dunayevskaya’s warning in 1965 against turning 
Marx’s humanism into an abstraction, and her discus- 


sion of the need for “thought to proceed to... concrete 
truths,” seem to me to be crucial to the perspective of 
concretizing an alternative to capitalism. Some of us 
have long repeated the goal of abolishing the separa- 
tion between mental and manual labor and of becom- 
ing whole human beings. It is high time to say what we 
mean by that. If we fail to “proceed to concrete truths,” 
why should any one believe that a new society is possi- 
ble? 

'PROCEEDING TO CONCRETE TRUTHS' 

Dunayevskaya writes, ‘The totality of the world cri- 
sis demands a new unity of theory and practice, a new 
relationship of workers and intellectuals.... This new 
stage in the self-liberation of the intellectual from dog- 
matism can begin only when, as Hegel put it, the intel- 
lectual feels the ‘compulsion of thought to proceed to... 
concrete truths.’” 

The dogmatism she had in mind here was the intel- 
lectuals’ belief in the backwardness of the masses, 
which resulted in their tailending “actually-existing 
socialism.” What I am concerned with here is a differ- 
ent dogmatism, the belief that “there is no alternative” 
to capitalism. What remains key, however, is Hegel’s 
methodology, which we need in order to work out a 
new direction for revolutionary thought, and thereby 
break through this new dogmatism. 

Hegel’s reference to “proceeding to concrete 
truths” is no call to leave theory behind and rush 
into practice, since his dialectic remained in the 
realm of thought. Rather, Hegel is describing the 
method of development of ideas — how thought, 
when allowed to continue its own logical develop- 
ment, can end up at concrete truths. Dogmatism 
cuts off the dialectic in thought before it can 
develop to its logical end. 

Throughout her writings, Dunayevskaya 
developed the importance of the dialectical impulse 
to follow out the logic of ideas. In a 1985 talk called 
"The Power of Abstraction" (contained in The Power of 
Negativity, Lexington Books, 2002), she said, 

Remember how rarely you think something 
through to the end. Indeed, if you do follow an 
abstract thought to the end, and if your Idea is the 
wrong one, you will wind up sounding like an 
idiot. That is, thinking ‘in and for itself’ will end 
up by proving that the Idea is no Universal. But if 
your Idea was correct, the concretization will 
prove you a genius. Ideas “think,’ not sequentially, 
but consequentially, related to other Ideas that 
emerge out of historic ground, and do not care 
where all this might lead to.... 

Why do we so rarely think through ideas to the end? 
Why are we so reluctant to do hard mental labor? It 
seems that many in today’s anti-war, anti-globaliza- 
tion, and other movements think of ideas as bare, 
undeveloped abstractions. They think that ideas can 
only be concretized by political practice — usually in the 
form of the same old street demonstrations around sin- 
gle issues, sometimes even by making unprincipled 
alliances. Such people must be assuming that a new, 
human society will just flow out of more and more 
protest activity, or from their good intentions, without 
the need ever to face any theoretical problems. 

Why do some assume this, when history has so clear- 
ly proven otherwise? Perhaps many don’t consider 
ideas as a force for revolution because they have never 
considered it possible to make ideas concrete, and have 
never experienced the process. Therefore they cannot 
grasp Hegel’s notion of concretizing ideas as a neces- 
sary mediation between the objective world and the 
ideal one we seek to realize. 

Perhaps some hold back from thinking through 
alternatives to capitalism because the present moment 
looks so bleak that the project seems futile. But the 
objective situation only underscores the need to engage 
in this process. We need to do so not only because we 
five in retrogressive times, but because, as the U.S.’s 
morass in Iraq shows, the empire is unstable. There 
are opportunities for fundamental change. 

Hegel’s method alone is not sufficient, however, for . 
thinking through alternatives to capitalism. As noted 
above, we simultaneously need a firm grasp of Marx’s 
Marxism, which alone contains an understanding of 
the specific “nature” of capitalism that allows it to be 
transcended. 

Hegel cannot tell us what the new society will be 
like; his idea of freedom remained abstract. Marx alone 
laid the basis for envisioning non-capitalist society. But 
Marx can “tell” us this only if we practice what Duna- 
yevskaya singled out from Hegel — following an idea to 
its conclusion. Indeed, she understood Marx to have 
followed the drive to freedom inherent in the Hegelian 
dialectic to its conclusion; she said that he transformed 
Hegel’s revolution in philosophy into a philosophy of 
revolution. 

Thus, Hegel and Marx together spell out the mater- 
ial, conceptual ground for developing an alternative to 
capitalism. Only hard mental labor can give direction 
to the tasks we face today. Even though Marx avoided 
giving a “blueprint” of postcapitalist society, the need to 
work out an alternative to capitalism has been the per- 
spective inherent in revolutionary Marxism since its 
birth 160 years ago, in Marx’s 1844 Essays. It is time 
for those who dream of a different future to proceed to 
concrete truths. 
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ABU GHRAIB AND THE SYTEMATIC 
ATROCITIES OF BUSH S WAR 


The Bush administration is trying to 
downplay any possibility that the despi- 
cable acts against the Iraqi prisoners 
were systemic. But if those photos had 
not been leaked, things would have been 
business as usual. We have been fed the 
lie that our troops were welcomed as lib- 
erators by the media as well as our gov- 
ernment. It's being said in Washington 
that the world shouldn't judge the entire 
U.S. and its military based on the actions 
of "a few bad apples." But didn't we do 
exactly the same kind of ruthless actions 
when the almighty U.S. blanketted Iraq 
with missiles and bombs in March '03, 
killing thousands of innocent Iraqi citi- 
zens and putting hundreds into prisons. 
My question is how many more Iraqi 
prisoners will have to be abused, humili- 
ated and sodomized before the rest of the 
world can officially pass judgment on the 
entire U.S. military and its citizens for 
allowing it. After all, we compared Sad- 
dam Hussein to Adolf Hitler for the tor- 
ture of his own people. So isn't it fitting 
to compare George W. Bush to Saddam 
Hussein? The evidence is out and it 
shows that our own Ba’ath party just 
marches under a different flag. 

Angry Citizen 
Arizona 

+ + + 

What really hit home for me was hear- 
ing some commentator, identified as a 
Republican on a news program, ask why 
anyone should be surprised that prison- 
ers were stripped naked, deprived of 
sleep and made to stand for hours. It was 
expressed as though that was the proper 
way to treat prisoners, as though it was 
the proper way to treat any human 
being. When will we in the U.S. take 
action to stop all abuse — beginning with 
the prisons in the U.S.? 

Tristan 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

My son, who is in prison, had his 
whole unit stripped naked for two weeks, 
with all blankets and bedding taken 
away and the air conditioning turned up. 
During this whole time no phone calls 
could be made or mail received. I know 
this as abuse. It has to be stopped. 

Georgianna 
Los Angeles 

+ + + 

Of all the articles I’ve read about the 
torture of the Iraqi prisoners, the most 
powerful to me was one that commented 


on the way the grinning faces of the 
American military men and women in 
those photos reminded him of the photo 
exhibit that recently toured the U.S. as 
'Without Sanctuary: Lynching Photogra- 
phy in America," which showed whole 
families enjoying a lynching as it it were 
a picnic. No matter how much Bush 
insists the photos we re seeing is not "the 
American way," it is clear that racism 
and brutality still define a lot about our 
history and have a long way to go to be 
stamped out. At the same time it is 
important not to forget those who refused 
to accept that as the "American way" — 
from the Abolitionists of yesterday to the 
whistle blower who stood up today. 

Revolutionary 

Chicago 

++ + 

The measure of this society's degener- 
acy is not only the torture of prisoners at 
Abu Ghraib, but the chorus of voiced now 
being heard here in Memphis making 
the most outrageous excuses for that 
behavior. Many letters to the editor here 
reveal the racist attitude that any atroc- 
ity perpetrated by an Iraqi justifies the 
most vicious torment of any Iraqi, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Red 
Cross had said up to 90% of those in Abu 
Ghraib may have been detained by mis- 
take. It isn't hard to see that the racist 
attitude right here is as vicious locally as 
it is toward people in the Middle East. 

Environmental justice activist 
Memphis 

That women participated in the tor- 
ture of Iraqi prisoners definitely - gives 
the lie to the slogan that "all women are 
my sisters." And Condoleezza Rice shows 
more than ever how false it is to think 
"women in the military will be too soft." 
While we hear that Colin Powell at least 
opposed some of the moves of Rums- 
feld/Cheney/Bush on strategic grounds, 
Rice just followed along as one of the key 
architects. What we re seeing in the pho- 
tos is not new. It always happens in war, 
and it's happening all over the world. 
What the U.S. has done is prove the lie of 
being the great liberator by picking up 
where Hussein left off, even down to 
using the same prison! They are all cut 
out of the same cloth, which is why they 
could reach into their own prisons to 
recruit those guards to be the "interroga- 
tors." 

Educator and women's liberathmist 

Illinois 


SAMANTHA MATTOX / AKILI 



We mourn the passing and celebrate 
the life of Samantha Renee Mattox 
(1976-2004), who wrote articles and 
poems for News & Letters under the 
name Akili. 

Bom in Chicago’s Altgeld Gardens 
projects, Samantha was a remarkable 
young woman with an intense commit- 
ment to the freedom 
and dignity of Black 
people. She saw this 
as inseparable from 
the freedom of all 
human beings, a 
vision that encom- 
passed many strug- 
gles that were 
equally aspects of 
her being: as work- 
er, as woman, as part of the lgbt com- 
munity. 

Samantha was also representative of 
the generations of Black youth who 
have been hit hard by the HIV/AIDS 
epidemic. In 2001, when Chicago’s 
Windy City Times named her as one of 
the "30 Under 30" up-and-coming 
activists, she said: "Although I have 
AIDS, it is not the sum total of who I 
am. AIDS is not anything to be proud of 
or ashamed of. It just is. It's a medical 
condition. I was an activist long before 
I knew I had the disease. 

Samantha was active in the Black 
Student Union and organized a Black 
feminist discussion group at Roosevelt 
University, where she graduated with a 
Bachelor's Degree in Journalism. She 
was a local organizer for the National 
Young Women's Day of Action. She also 
published articles in a variety of publi- 
cations which targeted aspects of 
racism from Chicago's history of segre- 
gation to the persecution of the MOVE 
organization and Mumia Abu-Jamal. 


She was well-read in classic works of 
workers' writing, from The Autobiogra- 
phy of Mother Jones to Charles Denby's 
Indignant Heart: A Black Worker's 
Journal. 

Samantha was also gifted with a fan- 
tastic sense of humor and a deep love 
for literature from George Eliot to Lor- 
raine Habsberry. Her sharp, original 
mind could see the connection between 
two of her favorite authors, Dorothy 
Parker and Donald Goines. She had a 
knowledge of popular culture from old 
Hollywood films to the cinema of 
French Africa. 

A gifted high school basketball play- 
er, she won a "Cuthroat Award" for her 
competitive play. She was also a skillful 
dancer. 

When her illness began to attack 
these natural gifts that she so enjoyed, 
Samantha fought it with a sense of 
pride and dignity that was inspiring. 
She spoke at Affinity and at News and 
Letters on the question of AIDS and 
Black women, and made an effort to 
attend demonstrations on other issues 
that she cared passionately about. She 
also kept writing as long as she could, 
on issues such as mass transit accessi- 
bility and nursing home abuse. 

In the nursing home industry 
Samantha saw a form of warehousing 
of human beings that was in many 
ways parallel to the prison system. She 
would bombard administrators with 
letters of complaint both for herself and 
others. 

For those of us who have to live with- 
out her spirit, her humor, her laughter, 
there will be an inevitable feeling of 
loss and tragedy. But in her courageous 
fight to the last, Samantha won a victo- 
ry for those values of pride and dignity 
that she cherished for all people. 


JUNE 2004 




MARCHING 

FOR 

WOMEN'S 

LIVES 


Given the historic nature of the March 
for Women's Lives, it's a crime how it has 
been hidden by the media and slandered 
by the Right. Fairness & Accurancy in 
Reporting says they found only six sto- 
ries from the broadcast networks on this 
largest march ever in the U.S. Other 
news outlets focused on the tiny contin- 
gent of anti-abortionists. Dick Cheney's 
head advisor, Mary Matalin, called the 
March "out of touch and irrelevant" — 
incredibly, since one out of every 300 
Americans was there! Bush’s advisor 
Karen Hughes equated those who 
marched with terrorists! When asked 
whether abortion would be an election 
issue, she said "the fundamental differ- 
ence between us and the terror network 
we fight is that we value every life." 
Sure, like all those lives in Iraq and all 
the U.S. troops who have died or been 
wounded! 

Outraged Women's Liber a ti onte t 
Memphis 

+++ 

I couldn't go to the March but watched 
the rally on C-Span and it wasn’t made 
up of only "stars" although they were 
quite good. So many different groups 
were represented, including 100 young 
women and men from Medical Students 
for Choice, who came in lab coats with 
stethoscopes and talked of the dangers of 
losing abortion providers. There were 
many Latinas marching with their 
young children, some of whom said they 
might never have an abortion but firmly 
believed that choice has to remain only 
with each woman. 


+ + + 

If the growing anti-Bush sentiments 
due to his lies, cynicism, lack of any con- 
cern for his canon fodder, much less the 
thousands of innocent civilian victims, as 
well as his cronyism with the rich 
against the poor, finally fosters the 
development of a powerful anti-fascist 
movement, it could lead to a revolution- 
ary situation. 

. Ana Lucia 
Texas 


CALL FOR ACTION 
ON HEALTHCARE 

Quality, affordable health care has 
been priced out of reach for millions of 
hardworking, tax paying Americans. 
Healthcare increases are outpacing 
wages and have made it difficult for 
small businesses to provide coverage to 
their workers, 
while corporations 
are shifting the 
burden directly to 
their emplooyees. 

On Saturday, 

June 19, tens of 
thousands will join 
together across the 
country from the 
Golden Gate Bridge to Brooklyn Bridge 
to demand a solution. To find an event 
near you, or to start your own event, go 
to http://www.unionvoice.org/ct/ 

D7a3qD41KlJy/bridgethegap. 

The crisis touches everyone. At this 
moment there are 8.5 million children in 
our country without health care and as 
you read this message, five more people 
lost their coverage. June 19 is the day to 
send our message to Washington. 

Andy Stem 
Cyberspace 



March supporter 
Chicago 

++ + 

The feminist movement is not pre- 
pared to say that women can be cruel 
too. There is a branch like Code Pink 
that says women are better and kinder 
than men, and I haven't seen any men- 
tion of the torture scandal on their web- 
site so far.. It leaves us open to attacks 
from right-wing talk show hosts like 
Michael Reagan who blamed the scandal 
on women trying to be like men. Another 
one, Michael Savafe, blamed it on the 
new visibility of lesbians in the media, 
and called one of the women in the tor- 
ture pictures "dykey looking.” We need to 
be clear that feminism is about the radi- 
cal notion that women are human. It lib- 
erates us to bring out the best in our- 
selves, but we have to be alert to ilts 
shortcomings and what causes them. 

Addle 

Tennessee 

• 

CRACKS IN THE EMPIRE? 

Whenever I read the basic writings of 
Marx and Marxist-Humanism I realize 
how superficial is the approach of so 
much of the so-called Left. Calling for us 
to go beyond our circumscribed lives is 
dangerous stuff for the rulers. They fear 
the potential power of the masses. Yet we 
are beginning to see cracks in the stabil- 
ity of the U.S. drive for worldwide con- 
trol. Its empire is beginning to deterio- 
rate internally as all social services 
erode under the rulers' assault, and 
more and more jobs disappear. I am sub- 
sumed with anguish over the millions of 
children who will never have any kind of 
fulfilled life, or even ever reach adult- 
hood. Yet there seems little public dis- 
sent. Is there a way out or is there "no 
exit"? 

Frank 

Wisconsin 

+ + + 

The hearings by the 9/11 commission 
are telling people what they already 
knew about Bush and his ulterior 
motives. I saw the press conference he 
gave after 9/11. His eyes were sparkling. 
He finally had a mission: to rule the 
world, beginning with overthrowing Sad- 
dam Hussein and occupying Iraq. 

Reader 

California 


CONTRACTING OUT 
CANADA TO THE U.S. 

The heavy use of "contracting out" is’ 
completely decimating the union mem- 
bership here. It is occurring on all fronts, 
but especially Health & Welfare and 
Government Services. Jobs paying in the 
$16 range are gone; services are con- 
tracted out, mainly to U.S. companies 
who hire at the $8 to $10 level. Many of 
the jobs are also part time, so there is no 
provision for benefits. There is no ques- 
tion it is a deliberate break-the-union 
ploy on the part of the right-wing gov- 
ernment whose first act, when elected, 
was to reduce taxes for the top income 
faction. We have high unemployment 
and Vancouver City Countil is currently 
debating the establishment of a tent city 
to "get the homeless off the streets." 
Councillors are looking at the U.S., espe- 
cially Portland, where such a thing 
exists. And this in a world where the 
CEOs pull in millions! 

M.M. 

^ Vancouver 

LEGALIZING GAY MARRIAGE 

The ACLU filed a laswsuit against the 
New York State Department of Health 
on behalf of 13 same sex couples whose 
plans to be married by the mayor of New 
Paltz, N.Y., were thwarted- after criminal 
charges for marrying gay and lesbian 
couples were brought against him. 
Charges have also been filed against 
several Unitarian ministers who stepped 
in to solemnize marriages in Mayor 
Jason West's place. 

Different lawsuits were filed against 
the clerk of New York City about his 
refusal to issue marriage licenses to 
gays and lesbians. The refusal has taken 
place in a number of other areas, where 
suits are also being filed. 

The argument common to these differ- 
ent suits is that any law barring same 
sex marriages denies the persons the 
guarantees of equal protection and due 
process under the state's constitution. As 
one of the plaintiffs put it, "We are New 
Yorkers, we are U.S. citizens, and we 
want our rights protected." 

Sheila 
New York 
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TWO EDUCATIONS 

As an unfortnate consequence of 
growing up in the mean and pernicious 
ghetto streets on the South Side of 
Chicago, I witnessed vile things on a 
daily basis and perpetrated heinous 
things against the innocents of my poor 
and wretched 
community. 
The moment 
that I learned 
to read and 
write well, I 
picked up Mal- 
colm X's Auto- 
biography and 
Carter G. 
Woodson's Mis- 
Education of 
the Negro. 
From each I 
learned much. From Malcolm's I 
learned about the devastating effects of 
self-hatred and the universal principle 
that "If you change your self-perception, 
you can change the behavior." From 
Woodson's book I have come to learn 
that "every man has two educations: 
that which is given to him, and the 
other which he gives himself." Of the 
two the latter is the most desirable. For 
27 years I have struggled with my igno- 
rance and now understand that it is 
incumbent on me when I am released to 
return to my community to give back to 
those from whom I have taken so much 
by helping as many of my kinsmen as I 
can to put the pieces of their lives back 
together. 

Modibo 

Colorado 


HAITI AFTER THE COUP 

Jamaica and the Caribbean Commu- 
nity (CARICOM) member countries 
resisted intense U.S. pressure by calling 
for an investigation by the UN into the 
circumstances that led to President 
Aristide's departure from Haiti after the 
Feb. 28-29 coup. There is a lot in dispute 
but the facts that are not in dispute are 
that Aristide was popularly elected and 
had an overwhelming majority of the 


votes in 2000; that he was forced out of 
office as a result of an illegal insur- 
gency; that Aristide and his wife were 
then flown to the Central African 
Republic by the U.S. military; and that a 
so-called "resignation letter" it was 
claimed he signed was then determined 
by the U.S. State Department's own 
Creole interpreter to have contained 
nothing about resignation. The long his- 
tory of the U.S. intervention in the 
Americas and the disinformation cam- 
paign that has emanated from the Bush 
Administration calls for a close scrutiny 
regarding Aristide's departure. None of 
the questions it raised have been ade- 
quately answered. 

Meanwhile the U.S. has closed its bor- 
ders to Haitian political refugees and 
the Coast Guard has forced them back, 
disregarding the imminent danger they 
face on forced return to Haiti. 

Conceited lawyer 
New York 


MARXISM AND 
ANTI-MARXISM ^ 

Marxism to me is a set of principles 
that makes the case against capitalism 
and builds the cage for socialism and 
moves always in that direction. Articles 
by Marxists should always be written 
with that in mind. 

S.R. 

Iowa 

+++ 

I was reading in the recently pub- 
lished Rosa Luxemburg Reader that she 
said what Marx had said on the basis of 
the experience of the Paris Commune, 
which had at that time been thought 
outdated for at least 30 years, was actu- 
ally still very current. It is important to 
see who is talking about the actual cur- 
rency of Marx in such terms today. 

Luxemburg reader 
Berkeley 


In Capital , Marx talks about the 
phantom-like objectivity of socially nec- 
essary labor time. When your job goes to 
Asia, it is because they can produce the 
widgets cheaper. In health care they 
assign point value to different health 
procedures and that is what determines 


how much nursing a patient gets. This 
seems phantom-like. Who is making up 
all these numbers? Where does the 
objectivity come from? The nurse looks 
out for the health of the whole patient 
which may come into conflict with the 
“objective” assessment. 

Health worker 
Oakland, California 


VOICES FROM WITHIN 

In reading John Alan's column 
"Bush's Black Rightists" (May N&L ), I 
couldn't restrain my delight at reading 
an accurate assessment of Colin Powell 
and Condoleezza Rice. Powell is good at 
more than just deflecting history. Both 
he and Rice 
have conve- 
n i e n t 1 y 
repressed the 
historical expe- 
rience of people 
of African 
descent in 
Amerikka. 

Powell, Rice, 
and all those 
like them who claim to constitute the 
Black middle class harbor the idea that 
it isn't practical to continue to acknowl- 
edge the violent historical experiences 
of the oppressed New Afrikan masses. 

Witness Powell's presentation at the 
UN on Iraq's so-called WMD and Rice's 
public statements absolving Euro- 
America of guilt in the Atlantic slave 
trade as well as her keynote speech at 
the National Association of Black Jour- 
nalists, where she spoke of Bush's grand 
plan for democracy in the Middle East. 
They are blatant examples of how both 
spread Bush's racist policies. 

Flawed civil rights organizations like 
the NAACP tout Powell and Rice as 
examples of so-called African-American 
achievement. The Black conservative 
judges they turn on are in reality less 
harmful to the oppressed masses of the 
world than Powell and Rice. It shows 
the contradiction within many civil 
rights formations that propagate a 
bourgeois class message which is nar- 
row in scope. 

Prisoner 

California 

+++ 
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After seven years of incarceration in 
this dungeon, whatever sanity I have 
been able to hold on to is owed largely to 
the window into the world which papers 
such as yours, sent down the line by one 
comrade or another, have provided me. 
Because the one who had been sending 
them along has been moved I have not 
seen a copy for some time. Is there any 
way I could get a subscription of my own 
and then continue to send it on to oth- 
ers? 

Incarcerated 

Pennsylvania 

+ *+ 

Editor's Note: Readers, can you con- 
tribute the cost of a sub to pur donors' 
fund, to allow us to send N&L to those 
who cannot pay for it on their own? 

+ ♦♦ 

I've been receiving N&L for some 
■time and think it's by far the best use of 
a printing press I’ve ever seen! May you 
continue to be blessed with the will and 
the resources to do the noble work of 
helping to change this world for the bet- 
ter. 

Supporter from within 
Arizona 

+++ 

Thank you for keeping your paper 
alive! 

Prisoner 
Crescent City, California 
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□ The Power of Negativity: Selected Writings 
on the Dialectic in Hegel and Marx 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $24.95 

□ Marxism and Freedom, from 1776 until Today 

2000 edition. Foreword by Joel Kovel $24.95 


Philosophy and Revolution: from Hegel to 
Sartre and from Marx to Mao 

30th Anniversary issue, 2003 $20 until April ($24.95 after) 

□ Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Liberation, and Marx's 

Philosophy of Revolution 1991 edition. New author’s 
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losophy of June 1, 1987," and 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s 
Absolutes" $3 paperback, $10 hardcover 
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tion' (Expanded edition) $5 

□ Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998-1999 


$3.50 
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From Hegel to Derrida and from Marx to Meszaros $5 

□ Marx's Concept of Intrinsic Value 

by Andrew Kliman $2 

□ Marx's Capital and Today's Global Crisis 

Includes critiques of Ernest Mandel and Tony Cliff $2 

□ The Coal Miners' General Strike of 1 949-50 and the 
Birth of Marxist-Humanism In the U.S. 

by Andy Phillips and Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ 25 Years of Marxist-Humanism in the U.S.: A History of 
Worldwide Revolutionary Developments 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .50 

□ Myriad Global Crises of the 1 980s and the Nuclear 
World since World War II 

by Raya Dunayevskaya -.....$2 

□ Theory and Practice, by Rosa Luxemburg 

First English translation $2 

□ Nationalism, Communism, Marxist-Humanism and the 
Afro-Asian Revolutions 

by Raya Dunayevskaya $1 .25 

□ Voices from within the Prison Walls 

by D. A. Sheldon. Prisoners’ views of (injustice system and 

organizing from within. .-... $8 

For pamphlet plus donor copy for a prisoner $16 

□ The Revolutionary Journalism of Felix Martin (Isaac 

Woods) $8 

□ Working Women for Freedom 

by Angela Terrano, Marie Dignan, and Mary Holmes $2 

□ Dos ensayos por Raya Dunayevskaya $2 

□ News and Letters Committees Constitution 


374: postage 


□ Marxist-Humanist Literature Catalog for 2000-0T 

A full list of publications (includes many not listed here) 
available from News and Letters Committees 60c postage 

Archives 

□ Guides to Collection and Supplement to the Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection: Marxist-Humanism: A Half 
Century of Its World Development 

Full description of 15,000-page microfilm collection ....$4.50 

□ The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection-Marxist-Humapism: 
A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, Ml 48202 $165 
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□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 

„.$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 
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N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Arm Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Mandst- 
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Mail orders to: 
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BLACK/RED II 


H End cop corruption 


BLACK/RED % 


Continued from page 1 

sions. 

At that time I don't have to tell you who was the 
States Attorney. It was our now-Mayor Daley, who 
claimed from then up until now he wasn't aware of this 
torturing. In 1993 Jon Burge was fired by the City of 
Chicago. Now he resides in Florida, but he's living on 
taxpayer money on a pension. Boudreaux tortured my 
son for 36 hours, choking and hitting him upside the 
head until he signed a confession to a murder that he 
did not commit, but they didn't fire him. I hear now he's 
doing paperwork for the FBI. 

I have to do something. I can't sit down any longer 
while they have an innocent 
man, my son, doing 30 years 
for a murder he did not com- 
mit. The only evidence they 
had in court was that signed 
confession. Every time he said 
he didn't know what he was 
talking about, Boudreaux 
walked over, punched him 
upside the head or choked him, 
repeatedly. The Assistant 
States Attorney was in the 
room, also his partner Hallo- 
ran. 

When it went to trial, the 
only witness was a 14-year-old 
girl, Christy Cameron, who they had kept long hours at 
a police station trying to get her to sign that Kilroy did 
the murder. At the trial, she said, I signed something, 
but I didn't sign that I said he killed someone. I don't 
know what I was signing because I wanted to go home. 

The other witness was Boudreaux. They asked 
Boudreaux if he had any physical contact with my son. 
He peijured himself and said the only time he touched 
my son was to unhandcuff him from a ring on the wall; 
while his partner, Halloran, and the, assistant DA said, 
no, no, he remained handcuffed to the ring on the wall 
the whole 36 horn's — no phone call; no lawyer present. 

My son asked for a witness that could prove his inno- 
cence; but the state mid the judges and the cops didn't 
allow him enough time to bring in this witness. They 
said they couldn't find the witness. Me and my hus- 
band got in the car and went right to the man. The man 
signed and gave us a sworn affidavit which my son now 
has in his possession. 

I feel this system has failed both me and my son, 
because those 12 years have been too long. He cannot 
be a doctor or a lawyer. They put him away back in 
slavery. It's nothing different. It’s going on everywhere. 

But I'm in this alone — just me and his son; a son he 
didn't know he had until I went to the county jail at his 
trial and said, you got a son. So since then, 12 years, he 
has been out of this young man’s life; regretting that 
he’s not out here to play baseball with him or soccer. 

Mayor Daley used these young men’s confessions on 
his resume to become mayor of Chicago. But now a sis- 
ter of a cop came forward after 20 years. She told them 
of Madison Hobley, one of the Death Row Ten, saying 
that her brother, Robert Dryer, who was his detective, 
beat Madison Hobley, forced him to sign that confes- 
sion, put that man on Death Row for killing his wife 
and unborn child. She is telling it all. She is telling 
what we have been trying to get out for 25 years. 


Read abouf 
revolutionary Black 
struggle— from the 
17th century through 
today 



American Civilization on Trial 
Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles 


both tor $15, including postage (save $5) 
Order from literature ad on page 7 


In May, we of the Enough is Enough! campaign 
attempted to visit Mayor Daley. But he knew we were 
coming. So he had a roster. If Enough is Enough'.'s 
name wasn't on it, we weren’t going to see him. 

In April we went to the special prosecutor who was 
holding the evidence that could prove these tortures, 
torture victims and confessions. He refused to see us. 

Then we learned that Burge is supposed to come 
back and testify. Mayor Daley is paying for Burge and 
his detectives' defense. We don't have any money. Our 
sons are rotting in there. They think by incarcerating 
all these young Black and Latino men, they're going to 
distort their minds, break them down, where they'll be 

useless. But I got 
news for you. My 
son has became a 
better person. He 
is educated, more 
than he was when 
he was out here on 
the street. He gets 
me involved in 
every activity that 
he has done. He 
| has became so 
3 strong, until I said, 
1 if he can be strong 
| in a place like that 
with all that pres- 
sure, and he can hold steadfast, then so can I. 

I know the struggle will continue and I'm not going 
to take this lying down. I got a son who I cannot reach 
out to; I cannot see growing up, raising his child or hav- 
ing a productive life out here. 

Now you look at Iraq. My heart goes out to those peo- 
ple but, if you ask me, I feel like this is Iraq right here. 
I feel like Bush ain’t nothin' but a Saddam Hussein. 
You know all that torturing and beating is happening 
right here in prisons. For 12 years, what help did I 
have? They know if you've got a public defender; they 
know if you're Black, if you're uneducated. Half the 
Black men they pick up can't read or write. 

That's why I keep saying, justice delayed is justice 
denied. We're not going to stop until we get victory on 
our side. We've got to do something about this. It can- 
not continue on; this not only breaks down the prison- 
er, it breaks down the family. I'm worrying constantly, 
wondering whether my son will ever beat this thing. 
Will he ever get out and come home again to the fami- 
ly who loves him? It's worry, it’s anger, it's frustration 
and I just can't see living in a country that's supposed 
to be free, helps everybody else, but help your own. Its 
destroying our citizens just for money and power. We 
have to do something, we have to do something now. 
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by Robert Taliaferro 

During the administration of Republicrat (Republi- 
can-Democrat) Bill Clinton, a number of sweeping 
reforms were passed by Congress and signed into law 
which did much to pave the way for the "Patriot Act." 

The first was the Anti-terrorist Effective Death 
Penalty Act (AEDPA) which, in effect, limited appeals 
in certain cases and expanded the death penalty to 
cover new offenses. One of the most damning indict- 
ments of that law was the way that it de-clawed the 
ancient writ of Habeas Corpus. AEDPA allowed for the 
fundamental precepts that made the Patriot Act, and 
its provisions, an easy sale to Congress. 

Following AEDPA, and in the wake of tons of critical 
arguments against prisoner litigation, Congress and 
every state passed the Prisoners Litigation Reform Act 
(PLRA). PLRA is perhaps the most damaging law 
passed by Congress in the history of the country as it 
limits prison litigation in such a way that has allowed 
more abusive conditions to exist than ever before, 
almost with impunity. 

PLRA, especially, is about capital. It is a binding 
example that you get the justice that you can afford to 
buy in the U.S. The Federal version of the law is bad 
enough. It requires prisoners to exhaust administra- 
tive remedies in the prison system that are often sys- 
tem-nepotistic in scope, and which can subject com- 
plaining prisoners to excessive discipline or other 
retaliatory actions by authorities. In essence, prisoners 
are required to complain to the state or federal prison 
authorities, and expect them to investigate themselves. 

But then prisoners are further hobbled by state ver- 
sions of the law. Most state legislatures have rewritten 
their laws so that the exhaustion doctrine is so expan- 
sive, convoluted, and lengthy, that it acts as a deterrent 
to prisoners seeking remedies to unlawful state or Fed- 
eral actions about treatment while incarcerated. 

With the passage of PLRA, prison administrations 
have been given carte blanche to systematically ignore 
most civil rights provisions that were once at least 
minimal staples of due process and equal protection in 
prisons, as well as protection against cruel and unusu- 
al punishment. 

Ironically, shortly following the passage of PLRA 
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West Memphis Three 

In this day and age, "Salem Witch Trial evidence" 
should not be admissible in a court of law. Such is the 
evidence by which Jason Baldwin, Damien Echols and 
Jessie Misskelley were convicted of the murder of three 
eight-year-old boys. 

These murders were committed in Robin Hood Hills 
in West Memphis, Ark. The local "good old boys" meth- 
ods of obtaining crime scene evidence left much to the 
imagination and speculation of the local police investi- 
gator, Gary Gitchell. In his efforts to solve these 
heinous crimes under his watch, he grasped at straws 
as to who might be .a likely suspect by enlisting the 
speculation provided by a juvenile probation officer 
who happened to be present at the crime scene. 

On this flimsy evidence Damien Echols, a loner who 
liked heavy metal music and the occult, was blamed for 
it. His friend Jessie Misskelley, 17, was coerced into a 
* confession even though a lie detector test proved that 
he was innocent. Through a tearful confession of more 
than five hours the police concluded that this young 
man, whose IQ was 72, was guilty as well. 

Jason Baldwin was found guilty for no other reason 
than merely being associated with them. The evidence, 
what little of it was available, was so contaminated the 
conclusions were ineffectual. 

Powerful media hype added to the paranoia sur- 
rounding the three young teens. No other suspects 
were even considered nor investigated and DNA evi- 
dence was not pursued. The victims did not appear to 
have died where they were found in the’ wooded area. 
Lack of blood evidence at the crime scene confirmed 
the murder probably did not occur there. The supposed 
"crime scene" had no notable footprints even though 
the ground had been saturated with rain. 

Further evidence revealed the bite marks on the 
children did not match those of the defendant's teeth. 
Furthermore, 24 hours had passed before a report was 
investigated about a bleeding and muddy man who 
was spotted at a short distance from the crime scene. 

The bible-belt satanic paranoia in Arkansas influ- 
ences the fanatics who wish to blame people that do 
not fall into their strict ideals of Christian traditions. 
This idea of satanic blame comforts the local popula- 
tion into the belief that all will be right as soon as the 
devil worshippers are brought to trail. Paranoia and 
media hype combine to distort and invent clues as well 
as obscure the truth from being revealed. 

Since these murders occurred in the early 1990s in a 
small town, the science of gathering evidence and 
information were somewhat limited. Important evi- 
dence and; clues were not followed through because the 
police in charge of this case saw three easy suspects. 

Henry Rollins, Lemmy Kilmister and other musi- 
cians are in the process of raising money to get the 
DNA evidence necessaiy to clear them. 

—Mike M. 


Iff search of justice 


statutes, supermax prisons sprung up around the 
country like bad weeds, and private prison use by 
states exploded. In essence, for prisoners, PLRA was 
the 21st century version of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
19th century America. 

Equally ironic is that PLRA succeeded so well in 
achieving one of its goals that now the courts them- 
selves are the causes of inordinate delays, finding that 
prisoners have adapted where' the system hasn't. Pris- 
oners are often more professional in their filings, more 
succinct in their arguments, and more consistent in 
their following a court's rules or statutes than the 
courts. This growing expertise has taken the courts by 
storm. Thle delays are now, more often than not, of the 
courts' own doing, or the results of the complex, convo- 
luted, poorly written statutes pertaining to PLRA, 
which actually costs more money to manage than the 
few frivolous suits that made it to court pre-PLRA. 

Additionally, such laws as PLRA and AEDPA are 
test platforms for such laws as the Patriot Act, both per 
wording of its provisions, and the human and techno- 
logical resources used to prosecute the law. 

The technology, the resources (as in DNA identifica- 
tions) are; direct results of prison technology and stan- 
dards finding their way to the civilian world. Patriot 
Act provisions have been used for years in prisons per 
profiles oif alleged threats and preemptive, unrepre- 
sented, confinement of individuals. 

It's anolrfler example of how prisons have become a 
proving ground for actions taken against the commu- 
nity by government entities who feel they can act 
above the law when it suits them, because they make 
the laws and create the technology that can enslave as 
well as enlighten. 

Karl Marx noted, "At the same pace that mankind 
masters nature, man seems to become enslaved to 
other men or to his own infamy. Even the pure light of 
science seems unable to shine but on the dark back- 
ground of ignorance" ( People’s Paper, April 19, 1856). 

This ignorance is complacency in hoping that legis- 
latures will do their best to protect the common per- 
son, and turning a blind eye to the machinations of 
those who place political aspirations over justice. 
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Rule of new torturers in Iraq 



Continued from page 1 

with Abu Ghraib, but they by no means end there. 
Even before the prison scandal broke, Iraqis of virtu- 
ally every political persuasion expressed their disgust 
at the U.S. military’s brutality in containing uprisings 
in Falluja, Najaf, and Karbala. Faced with the threat of 
losing control of these areas, the U.S. has rehired for- 
mer Ba’athist officers who served under Saddam Hus- 
sein — thereby giving the lie to the claim that its occu- 
pation has anything to do with 
bringing “democracy” to the - 
Iraqi people. 

These developments are caus- 
ing deep divisions within ruling 
circles, including in the military. 

Some officials admit that while 
the U.S. is prevailing militarily 
it has lost the trust of Iraqis. A 
recent Gallup poll showed that 
the vast majority of Iraqis want 
the U.S. to withdraw immedi- 
ately. Some in the U.S. military 
have even concluded that the 
war is effectively lost, even as 
Bush insists the U.S. will need 
to keep troops in Iraq for another five years. 

EXPORT OF PRISON ABUSE 

There is no question that the abuses at Abu Ghraib 
represent an export of U.S. prison-control techniques 
to nations overseas. Charles A. Graner Jr., the officer 
charged with many of the abuses at Abu Ghraib, was a 
prison guard from 1996 to 2002 at SCI Greene Prison 
in Pennsylvania, which houses such death-row 
inmates as Mumia Abu-Jamal. He worked at the 
prison in 1998 when a hunger strike was initiated 
there against the abusive treatment by guards. 

Elsewhere in the U.S., as at Maricopa County Jail in 
Arizona, inmates have been made to wear women’s 
underwear as a form of humiliation, and at Virginia’s 
Wallens Ridge Maximum Security Prison inmates 
have repeatedly been forced to wear black hoods for 
days at a time — just as at Abu Ghraib. 

Also the man who directed the reopening of Sad- 
dam’s Abu Ghraib prison for the U.S., Lane McCotter, 
was forced to resign as director of the Utah Depart- 
ment of Corrections in 1997 when an inmate died after 
being shackled to a restraining chair for 16 hours. As 
Robert L. Bastian wrote in The Los Angeles Times of 
May 6, “The hard fact is that the U.S. installed in Iraq 
an American-style approach to prison management.” 

Numerous reports were made over the past year by 
Human Rights Watch, Amnesty International, and the 
Red Cross about prisoner abuse in Iraq and 
Afghanistan, but nothing was done to correct the situ- 
ation. This is much like the situation here at home 
where cases of systematic torture and humiliation of 
prisoners goes unreported and unpunished. 

Mildred Henry, an African American whose son Ril- 
roy Watkins was falsely imprisoned for murder after 
being tortured into a confession by Chicago detective 
Jon Burge, recently stated, “I feel that what has hap- 
pened to the prisoners in Iraq is the same as what has 
been going on here for years. I feel that George W. 
Bush is no different from Saddam Hussein” (see Black- 
Red View column, page 1). 

The Bush administration has long opposed endors- 
ing the International Convention Against Torture and 
it has refused to give the International Criminal Court 
jurisdiction over U.S. military personnel who commit 
human rights abuses. Defense Secretary Rumsfeld has 
often expressed disdain for the Geneva Conventions 
and in early 2002 he dismissed complaints about the 


QUEERNOTES 


by Suzanne Rose 

CALIFORNIA — The long awaited trial of three men 
charged with killing Gwen Araujo began April 14. 
Gwen was a 17-year-old transgender who was brutally 
beaten and strangled at a party after it was discovered 
she was biologically male. The three men were furious 
because they previously had sex with her. The trial is 
one of the first times that an act of hate violence 
against a transgender person has been prosecuted. 

UTAH — Utah high school students held a protest to 
support a group of students who were punished for 
wearing "Queers Kick Ass" T-shirts to school as part of 
an anti-smoking campaign aimed at GLBT youth. At 
one high school the students were told they had to turn 
the shirts inside out or take them off or they would be 
suspended. When more students wore the T-shirts the 
next day, the assistant principal threatened to bring 
the school's Gay-Straight Alliance group, which had 
nothing to do with distributing them, to a "screeching 
halt." The ACLU is defending the students. 

POLAND-— About 800 gay rights activists in Krakow 
endured verbal abuse and had eggs, stones and fire- 
crackers thrown at them during a march through the 
city. The 200 counterdemonstrators called for gays to 
be kicked out of the city and the country. The protests 
and violence come as the country joined the European 
Union despite being unable to prove that its human 
rights standards concerning gays were sufficient. 


abuse of prisoners overseas by calling them “isolated 
pockets of international hyperventilation.” Given all 
this, is it any surprise that the soldiers at Abu Ghraib 
felt that they had license to act as they did? 

A FAILED WAR 

The rage now being felt by Iraqis against the U.S. 
does not stop with the abuses at Abu Ghraib. Even 
members of the U.S. -picked Iraqi Governing Council 
have complained bitterly that they were never consult- 


ed about the U.S.’s use of massive military force in Fal- 
luja, Najaf, Karbala and elsewhere, which according to 
the Associated Press have resulted in the deaths of over 
1,300 Iraqi civilians. 

The anger felt by Iraqis at the U.S. occupation does 
not mean they support fundamentalist clerics like 
Moktada al-Sadr who have taken up arms against the 
U.S. in Najaf; nor have they shown much sympathy for 
the insurgents in Falluja, many of whom are Saddam 
Hussein loyalists. On the contrary, in recent weeks the 
vast majority of political tendencies in the Shiite com- 
munity have denounced al-Sadr and many Iraqis have 
condemned the desecration of the bodies of U.S. con- 
tractors by the Falluja militants and the beheading of 
U.S. civilian Nicholas Berg by A1 Qaeda militants as 
barbaric and contrary to Islam. 

Yet while most Iraqis oppose the reactionary funda- 
mentalists who are attacking the U.S., they are firmly 
opposed to the U.S. occupation, which has killed many 
civilians, arrested thousands of innocent people with- 
out charges, sold off large portions of Iraq’s economy to 
U.S. multinationals, and accelerated Iraq’s massive 
destitution and unemployment. 

As Iraqi Ahmad Abbas told The New York Times on 
May 8, “We don’t support either side. We don’t want the 
Americans to kill the members of |al-Sadr’s| Mahdi 
Army, but we also don’t want the Mahdi Army to win.” 

What has further inflamed anger at the U.S. in the 
region is Bush’s endorsement of Israeli Prime Minister 
Sharon’s plan to annex Jewish settlements on the West 
Bank in exchange for. an Israeli “withdrawal” from the 
Gaza Strip. Sharon has made it clear that he plans to 
invest tens of millions of dollars in new West Bank set- 
tlements once Israel withdraws from Gaza, thereby for- 
tifying Israel’s hold on the West Bank and making it 
harder for a viable Palestinian state to ever emerge. 

Even the “withdrawal” from Gaza that Sharon is call- 
ing for (which his Likud Party has for now rejected) is 
not authentic, since Israel will still have the “right” to 

Honk for gay marriage 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — The Memphis Lesbian and Gay 
Justice Coalition and supporters gathered at a major 
intersection here on May 17 to commemorate the first 
gay and lesbian marriages performed in Massachu- 
setts. Approximately ten people held signs, rainbow 
banners, balloons, and flags and urged motorists to 
honk for gay marriage rights. The demonstration was 
planned from 12 p.m. to 1 p.m. but we remained for an 
additional hour because of the strong community sup- 
port! Almost half of the passing motorists responded to 
the demonstration positively by honking horns or wav- 
ing. Several passengers were spotted honking reluc- 
tant drivers' horns! We met little resistance, a surprise 
for Memphis. 

While the demonstration was to celebrate and advo- 
cate gay marriage rights, we also held signs pertaining 
to ending discrimination of all forms, and. securing 
comprehensive equal rights for gays and lesbians. One 
mainstream journalist stopped to interview us and 
several activists appeared on a local call-in radio talk 
show to discuss the victory in Massachusetts and the 
aims of gay rights activists. — Amy 
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intervene there whenever it wants and it will control 
Gaza’s airspace, coastline and border with Eqypt. 

THE ISRAEL-PALESTINE IMBROGLIO 

Bush’s endorsement of Sharon’s plan — which 
amounts to handing over control of Gaza to Hamas — is 
not as far apart from the Abu Ghraib scandal as it may 
appear. Gaza is a vast outdoor prison camp under 
Israeli control. Assassinations, beatings, and false 
imprisonment are daily occurrences. 

Presidential hopeful John 
Kerry is hardly showing himself 
to be much of an alternative to 
Bush, as seen in his support of 
Bush’s endorsement of Sharon’s 
plan and his silence about the 
Abu Ghraib scandal — except to 
criticize Senator Edward 
Kennedy for saying “Shamefully 
we now learn that Saddam’s tor- 
ture chambers reopened under 
U.S. management.” 

The events of the past two 
months in Iraq are of key impor- 
tance, for they mark the first time 
in two decades that the U.S.’s 
drive to translate its global power into total dominance 
has run into a serious roadblock. Despite the refusal of 
Kerry and most of the Democrats to exploit this, a cru- 
cial opening has emerged for reversing the entire 
course of U.S. politics since the 1980s. 

Yet we can be under no illusion that Bush & Co. will 
give up without a fight. Far too much is at stake for the 
U.S. political and military establishment to just walk 
away from its present predicament. The issue is not 
even Bush’s presidency, but the entire U.S. drive for 
single world mastery. As Rumsfeld’s trip to Iraq in 
mid-May to “rally the troops” and the administration’s 
efforts to whitewash the Abu Ghraib scandal by blam- 
ing it on a handful of wayward soldiers shows, the 
administration will do whatever it can to recoup the 
ground it has lost over the past two months. 

This makes it all the more imperative that the anti- 
war movement develop its independent power of action 
and mind by opposing not just the U.S. but also all 
reactionary forces opposing it by solidarizing with the 
indigenous revolutionary elements, in Iraq and in the 
U.S., that are reaching for a liberatory future. 

U.S.'s nuclear threat 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Several dozen people, many of them 
college students, gathered here for a meeting on 
"Nuclear weapons: Global crisis, local challenge” May 
6. Sponsored by Pax Christi and the Mid-South Peace 
and Justice Center, the event featured speaker Ralph 
Hutchison of Oak Ridge Environmental Peace Alliance 
(OREPA) from Oak Ridge, Term. 

He said that the nuclear threat is escalating because 
the U.S. is leading a nuclear arms race. He pointed to 
the overturn of a U.S. law banning design of new 
nuclear weapons and vastly increased funding for 
nuclear weapons projects. Having long opposed links 
between nuclear weapons and commercial nuclear 
energy programs, the U.S. has done just that by using 
the Watts Bar, Tenn., commercial reactor to make tri- 
tium to be used in bomb production. The U.S. is also 
moving ahead on designing "mini-nukes,” which it 
chillingly calls “useable” battlefield weapons. 

Hutchison cited several former high-ranking offi- 
cials saying that nuclear weapons make us less, not 
more secure. For one thing, their presence spurs prolif- 
eration. Hans Blix, former chief UN weapons inspector 
in Iraq, projects that 20 years from now 40 nations or 
other organizations will possess nuclear weapons. 

Hutchison contrasted the $6.6 billion nuclear bomb 
budget with the cuts being made in many programs 
from environmental protection to childcare to rural 
health aid. He spoke of the South as the new “nuclear 
heartland,” with major nuclear weapons production 
facilities being located in Tennessee and South Caroli- 
na. The opposite, he said, is us, advocating a “Stop the 
Bomb” campaign, which he wanted to link to “another 
history” of the South, the civil rights movement. 

Other speakers were Mary Dennis Lentsch, a nun 
who went to prison for anti-nuke actions, and Jerry 
Bowen, who spoke on what to do, such as the annual 
April and August protest actions in Oak Ridge, includ- 
ing blockades or other civil disobedience. 

In the discussion, I pointed out the environmental 
racism involved. When Qak Ridge was built in the 
1940s, there was total segregation and African Ameri- 
cans were forced to live next to a plant using radioac- 
tive and toxic materials. When we talk about this issue, 
the effects on people who work in or live near these 
plants should be a major part of the message. This is 
important, as we see from the fact that, when nuclear 
weapons production almost ground to a halt in the 
1990s, it wasn’t just because of the end of the Cold War. 
It began with the widespread outrage stemming from 
the scandals in the late 1980s about how the workers 
and neighbors of these plants had been poisoned. That 
history reveals how nuclear weapons are part of an 
inhuman system that exploits and poisons workers and 
people of color, and a movement against it needs to 
build on their force and Reason. 



— Franklin Dmitryev 
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Mass unrest undergirds China's hothouse growth 


Continued from page 1 

recent speech estimated that there are 400,000 Mexi- 
can and Guatemalan workers in North Carolina doing 
construction, farm work, landscaping, and poultry 
work who have paid $1,200 to $3,000 to be -smuggled 
into the U. S., making the movement of immigrants in 
just one state a billion-dollar industry. The difference is 
that in China, workers can be drawn into debt to get 
their jobs without crossing borders. 

The status of workers in foreign-owned export indus- 
tries, as forced labor without a voice, is underlined by 
the fact that they are not eligible to join the sole official 
union, the All China Federation of Trade Unions 
(ACFTU), and so can not unionize at all. 

Workers in foreign-owned sweatshops now do have 
the right on the books to form a union connected to the 
ACFTU, but only on paper. Most shops have not been 
able to form unions, or factory managers have turned 
up as union officers. After all, the ACFTU as a Com- 
munist Party-controlled union in a party-controlled 
state-owned industry has always been the ultimate 
company union. 

China’s rulers since 1989 targeted those who have 
sought independent unions like the Beijing 
Autonomous Workers Union formed on Tiananmen 
Square, or similar unions in Shanghai and elsewhere. 
Despite repression wherever authorities have found 
signs of independent organizing, the banner of an 
autonomous union remains one of the worst fears at 
the top. 

Hand in hand with the rise of China’s industrial 
development has been shuttering of the bulk of state- 
owned industry and privatizing much of the rest of 
state property into the hands of cronies close to power. 
The plant closings have written off a whole generation 
of veteran workers, much more thoroughly than U. S. 
plant closings in auto, steel, meatpacking and the like. 

China’s boom economy has no need for displaced 
workers when, like developing capitalism around the 
world, they can find uprooted peasants, youth and 
girls, to work at the so-called minimum wage of $54 to 
$72 a month — or less. 

So fearful of the future are Chinese workers that the 
savings rate, even including subsistence workers, is an 
astounding 45%. 


The case of Yao Fuxin and Xiao Yunliang, the 
“Liaoyang Two,” shows how much the authorities — 
state, local and union — fear workers at these disman- 
tled and privatized plants. Yao and Xiao, held responsi- 
ble for demonstrations demanding fraudulently with- 
held severance pay and pensions, were sentenced last 
year to be jailed until 2010 and 2007, respectively. 

TRUE COST OF GROWTH 

On May Day came word that 35 miners were killed at 
a coal mine in Shanxi province. The greatest horror 
amidst this news was that the deaths represented a nor- 
mal day in the mines. The official death toll of coal min- 
ers in 2003 may have been in actuality above 12,000 — 
more than 350 times the death rate in U. S. mines. 

Shortages of electricity, which is 70% coal-fired, have 
led to scheduled blackouts and lost production as often 
as three days a week. Coal production pushed up by 
20% in 2003, even though China’s mines include previ- 
ously mined seams and pick-and- shovel operations. 
This pressure for production as some grades of coal 
doubled in price put workers’ safety last, especially in 
privatized mines. 

Coal is not the only commodity putting an upper 
limit on growth. Availability of high grade concrete for 
the Olympic Stadium in 2008 that plans for this show- 
place structure were redrawn to use half as much con- 
crete. And China has bought so much oil, becoming the 
world’s second leading oil importer behind the U.S., 
that the ultimate export economy ran trade deficits in 
all three months of the first quarter of 2004. 

The pace of economic expansion has quickened 
despite shortages of raw materials and energy and 
looming environmental disasters as uncontrolled 
expansion fouls water and land. China’s gross national 
product expanded by 9.1% in 2003 and rose again to 
9.7% in the first quarter of 2004, back to levels not seen 
since the mid-1990s. 

The vigor of a renewed wave of U. S. plant shutdowns 
and production running off shore has proven that 
China remains the irresistible center of attraction for 
capitalists seeking to pay labor at the minimum and 
injected China into political discussion in this election 
year. The AFL-CIO has taken the approach of demand- 
ing sanctions against . China for unfair labor practices, 


's fake 'peace 1 gesture in Acheh 


Muhammad Nazar, political prisoner in Acheh 


After a year of martial law in Acheh, Indonesia 
announced that it would end on May 19, and “civil 
emergency” status will begin instead. This sham 
change will take place without the withdrawal of some 
55,000 troops and police that are operating in the 
province to quell the Acheh 
National Armed Forces 
(TNA/GAM) and the many 
civil society movements for 
independence. 

Although civil emer- 
gency status will allow 
puppet civilian authorities 
to function, the military 
will continue to impose 
curfews, set up blockades 
and detain suspects indefi- 
nitely. Military operations 
will continue in large areas 
where the government has 
been unable to defeat 
TNA/GAM. The new status 
will only mean continued 
abuses by the Indonesian 
military (TNI), which has murdered, tortured and fur- 
ther impoverished the population of the north Sumatra . 
province under martial law and earlier military cam- 
paigns. 

TNI just recently orchestrated such events as form- 
ing militias to attack and kidnap GAM members’ fam- 
ilies. In Nisam, a village in northern Acheh, a local 
militia has been holding civilian hostages since May 
10, when the victims’ house was burnt down. According 
to a report released May 3 by SIRA, an organization 
that worked for a referendum on Acheh’s status before 
it was forced underground, the TNI has been increas- 
ing the intensity of its repressive actions against civil- 
ians. The number of those arrested and killed for 
allegedly helping or giving money to TNA/GAM is on 
the increase. SIRA received reports that in the previ- 
ous week, hundreds of civilians had been arrested and 
many of them had already been executed without any 
due process of law. 

In East Acheh TNI troops continue to gather infor- 
mation through “cuak” (paid informants) to establish 
data on any civilian who ever helped or contributed 
money to TNA/GAM, or any civilian who had ever 
asked for a contribution from the public or from shop- 
keepers. There are hundreds of civilians in detention at 
present, traumatizing their families with the possibili- 
ty that they too would be executed. There is no law or 
authority that can protect them from this possibility. 

May 16, another 170 GAM prisoners from the Pidie, 
Jantho, and Meulaboh areas learned they would be 
sent to Java prisons the next day. Sending prisoners far 
away deprives them of any contact with their families 
or supporters, and allows further abuse to take place. 
One civilian prisoner, Muhammad Nazar, a leader of 
SIRA, was convicted of serious crimes for giving a 
speech in which he called Indonesia “colonialist.” 
Another, Abu Thaba, will be sent to Java without hav- 



ing been convicted at all. 

A recent report from Amnesty International states, 
“Nearly all aspects of the lives of ordinary citizens are 
adversely affected by the military emergency, people 
are terrorized by the numerous killings and the ever 

present threat of arrest, tor- 
ture and ill-treatment. At 
the same time, economic and 
social life has been severely 
disrupted by the intense 
military operations.” 

Amnesty has new testi- 
monies from individuals 
who have been tortured by 
both the military and the 
police in recent months. 
Methods include beatings, 
burning with cigarettes, 
having plastic bags placed 
over their heads, and elec- 
tric shocks. It also received 
credible accounts of rape 
and other forms of sexual 
violence against women. In 
one case, Amnesty reports, a 12-year-old girl from 
North Acheh is alleged to have been raped by members 
of the Indonesian military in August 2003. In another 
case, three women from East Acheh, one of whom was 
pregnant, are reported to have been forced to strip and 
been molested by soldiers. To Amnesty International’s 
knowledge, neither of these cases has been investigat- 
ed. 

Months before the change in status, TNI began a 
campaign to continue martial law. It created fake evi- 
dence of popular support from the Achehnese. During a 
recent visit by members of Indonesia’s parliament, TNI 
mobilized thousands of villagers to rally all over Acheh, 
forcing them to show support for extending martial 
law. In a few areas the participants were even given 
money to participate in the rallies. The threats and 
modus operandi of the mass mobilization were the 
same on every occasion. The texts of the “popular” dec- 
larations condemning independence groups and prais- 
ing improved economic and security conditions under 
martial law, were identical. The number of people 
required from every village is always the same: 20 to 40 
persons. Also, hundreds of militia have been sleeping 
on the streets and telling passing military trucks that 
they will not allow the Indonesian military to with- 
draw from Acheh. 

To stop the atrocities perpetrated by Indonesia's mil- 
itary, we urge the international community to stop pro- 
viding any military assistance to Indonesia, and we 
urge countries to put pressure on Indonesia to allow 
international humanitarian agencies to operate in 
Acheh, and to allow UN special rapporteurs to visit 
Acheh. We also urge countries to bring the Acheh issue 
for discussion in the UN General Assembly and Euro- 
pean Parliament. 

— Reyza Iain, Acheh Center 
(717) 343-1598; achehcenter @yahoo.com 


even by pro-free market World Trade Organization 
standards involving 750,000 of the three million U.S. 
factory jobs lost to runaway shops in China. 

DEALING WITH ENEMIES 

With economic crisis looming, authorities have treat- 
ed any criticism of government or even local officials as 
a frontal assault on the regime, and have redoubled 
efforts to eliminate safe havens for opposition. In Hong 
Kong, China announced years ahead of scheduled elec- 
tions that there would be no direct election of the Hong 
Kong chief executive in 2007 or expansion of voting for 
the Legislative Council in 2008. 

This represents de facto gutting of the autonomy 
guaranteed to Hong Kong for 50 years after the former 
British colony reunited with China in 1997. Beijing is 
throwing down the gauntlet to those who have already 
marched 20,000-strong to protest on April 11 the effec- 
tive end of Hong Kong autonomy. Will authorities tol- 
erate the much more massive demonstrations sched- 
uled for June 4, the anniversary of the Tiananmen 
Massacre, , and July 1, the date Hong Kong reverted to 
Chinese sovereignty? 

Voices of opposition are being silenced by extra-legal 
means. Death threats and vandalizing of their offices 
caused two radio talk show hosts to flee Hong Kong. A 
third talk : show host, Allen Lee, not only resigned his 
job but, as a deputy to the National People’s Congress, 
resigned his political position as well. Similar intimi- 
dation in Guangdong has removed editors and 
reporters who dared to criticize the government han- 
dling of last year’s outbreak of SARS. 

Beijing used even more heavy-handed intimidation 
against its opposition by sending a war fleet into Hong 
Kong. Naval maneuvers in waters near Taiwan could 
have been a dangerous intervention while the narrow 
reelection of Chen Shui-bien’s independence-minded 
party remained in dispute. Yet China did not heat up 
its rhetoric until after Chen’s election was confirmed. It 
was as if creating turmoil might disturb relations with 
capitalists on Taiwan which dominate sections of the 
mainland economy. 

Neither an independent interest in Marxism nor the 
truth has protected opponents. Last fall a Henan 
province court sentenced provincial official Ma Shiwen 
to eight years imprisonment for circulating an official 
report which placed blame for the AIDS epidemic in 
Henan on officials who had orchestrated selling blood 
for profit. In April Hu Jia, an AIDS activist’, was arrest- 
ed in Beijing for supporting the public call by a retired 
military surgeon for verdicts to be reversed on partici- 
pants of Tiananmen Square. 

Even leaders of “Mothers of Tiananmen Square,” 
mothers of those martyrs, were arrested at the end of 
March, then released. Just as quickly, one leader, Ding 
Zilin, was arrested again at the beginning of May. There 
were opposition leaders after 1989 who said that 
change would only be possible after Deng Xiaoping died. 

Not only is Deng dead, but his appointed successor 
Jiang Zemin has been succeeded by Hu Jintao, yet 
these arrests, and removing the future of democracy 
from Hong Kong, send the message across China that 
nothing short of regime change will give them full 
voice — and sends the message to capitalists in and out 
of China that forced labor will remain on sale. 

Twenty/five years ago, General Motors production 
worker and Marxist-Humanist Felix Martin wrote a 
“Letter to a Chinese Worker” at the time of Deng Xiaop- 
ing’s visit to the U. S. He expressed solidarity across 
borders long before China became the world’s favored 
sweatshop" “The only thing that these leaders and 
rulers see is how much more surplus or unpaid labor 
value they can get out of each worker. Private capital- 
ism as in the U. S., or state capitalism as in China or 
Russia, is really the same no matter what one calls it.” 
This is more true than ever. 

While time may have eroded the ideological veil pre- 
venting many in the West from solidarizing with Chi- 
nese workers and dissidents, it is the exchange of ideas 
about liberation that can fuel an internationalist move- 
ment to finally uproot capitalism in all its masks. 


Representation by Sam Friedman 

A Rutgers crew rests in the Raritan 
on the morning after the President’s speech 
on Abu Ghiaib. 

As the President said, 

prison torture or prison murder 

“does not represent the America i know,” 

nor that of 8tie happy crew now rowing 

upstream. 

But ask the inmates of Texas prisons, 
or those in Pennsylvania 
where Army! Specialist 
Charles A. Graner 
learned his trade as prison guard, 
or the prisoners who were guarded 
by Staff Sergeant Frederick in Virginia, 
or the INS detainees 
of Elizabeth] New Jersey, 
or the inmates in Mississippi 
in Parchman in the ‘60s — 
or in Parchman or Coahoma County 
even now. 

Ask not tho^e upstream 
about torturt, 
about prisons, 
but forgive them not 
for they chopse not to 
know. 
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Recollecting Che Guevara 


by Brown Douglass 

Ernesto "Che" Guevara was bom 76 years ago this 
month on June 14, 1928 in Rosario, Argentina. Any 
celebration of his life should be inseparable from a cel- 
ebration and discussion of his ideas, actions, and lega- 
cy as an internationalist revolutionary. While many of 
us — especially young people — are bombarded with dei- 
fied images of his face on posters, T-shirts, and album 
covers, what the mainstream does not readily show us 
is Che's unbending revolutionism and his complicated 
and sometimes contradictory body of thought. 

Che is probably the best known revolutionary in the 
Western Hemisphere, and possibly in the whole world. 
His start as an idealistic young doctor from a liberal 
middle-class family in Argentina, to a guerrilla leader 
and later Minister of Industry in post-revolutionary 
Cuba almost sounds like a fairy tale. It's that exact ide- 
alism, sometimes bordering on adventurism, that I 
think appeals so much to young people from all back- 
grounds and countries wanting to change the world. 

The idealism of Che, although present after his 
becoming a self-made Marxist in the Cuban revolution, 
was channeled in different ways after the taking of 
power from the dictator Batista. He quickly became an 
exemplary "socialist man," a term he used to express 
the new type of human being that was to emerge from 
the defeat of imperialism and building of socialist soci- 
ety. Voluntary labor, sacrifice to the state, and unend- 
ing work and self-education were almost religious 
sacraments to him. Though his outlook on the world 
was many times very scientific, his "socialist" moral- 
ism made him an endearing figure to many poor 
Cubans who saw a man that not only talked about a 
new society but got his hands dirty as well. 

THEORETICAL LIMITATIONS 

The problem comes when your focus jumps from the 
people to the State and the Party. When the state plan 
becomes an abstract program of rapid industrializa- 
tion and nationalization of property as it did in Cuba, 
the workers and peasants who made the revolution 
become an abstract mass as well. When before it was 
a private capitalist or landowner implementing their 
will on the workers and peasants, now it was the state 
implementing a Plan that didn't end up meaning work- 
er and farmer control of production, but state control. 

Che's vanguardism stemmed from his belief in the 
guerrilla "foco" unit, to him the be-all and end-all cen- 
ter of revolutionary activity. Instead of a social revolu- 
tion made by all the oppressed sectors, a vanguard can 
"guide this [revolutionary] struggle to success, includ- 
ing by shortcuts." The shortcuts to revolution in this 
case meant, under the "correct leadership," mobilizing 
the peasants until the workers in the city saw the need 
for revolutionary violence and only then uniting every- 
one against the oligarchy. In this way his immense 
belief in humanity to free itself was stunted by his 
fetishism of the vanguard to "correctly interpret" social 
conditions and implement a Plan from the outside. 

The internationalism that Che expressed during the 
building of post-revolutionary Cuba was second to 
none. He took many trips after the revolution as an 
ambassador, and also to observe the oppression and 
freedom struggles in other parts of the world, especial- 
ly Africa. He led a group of Cubans in the Congo in the 
anticolonial Kinshasa rebellion. After returning home 
to Cuba, he gave up his government post and citizen- 
ship to fight with guerrillas in Bolivia, where he even- 


tually died in the hands of anti-Communist Bolivians 
under the partial direction of the CIA. 

In the final statement before his death focusing on 
the growing Vietnam War, Che urged that the people of 
Latin America create "one, two, many Vietnams." His 
theory was summed up like this: "Our every action is a 
battle cry against imperialism and a call for the unity 
of the peoples against the great enemy of the human 
race: the United States of North America." He didn’t 
live to pr maybe didn't want to see that focusing on the 
U.S. as enemy number one and accepting a popular 
front mentality meant capitulating to your own home- 
grown dictators and forms of state-capitalism, like 
what happened in Castro's Cuba. 

I think that the anti-imperialist and anti-capitalist 
movements of today can still learn a lot from Che. I 
think as well that unfortunately much of what we can 
learn from him is what not to do and what traps await 
a Marxist revolutionary who replaces unique theory 
and practice with a ready-made, all-around short-cut 
attitude to revolution. Hopefully Che's revolutionary 
humanism will live on and we can learn from his mis- 
takes in our reaching for a new, truly human society. 


March and hunger 
strike for education 



OAKLAND, CAL. — Borrowing a page from Cesar 
Chavez's activism, nearly 1,000 students, parents and 
their supporters from the community marched 70 miles 
in eight days in April from San Pablo to Sacramento to 
plead with the government for funding for their 
schools. Unfortunately neither the legislators nor the 
governor showed up to listen to them after their march. 

Following Chavez's steps further, nine students, 
teachers and activists started a hunger strike in down- 
town Oakland on May 10 to bring attention to the 
plight of the schools. This is their commemoration of 
the 50th anniversary of Brown v. Board of Education 
and the 40th anniversary of the 1964 Civil Rights Act. 
Their demands are: restore the $2 billion cut to all Cal- 
ifornia schools, equity in education funding and elimi- 
nation of the West County debt. 

— Concerned 


Racist inequalities in the education system 


OAKLAND, CAL. — Blacks United for Quality Education 
(BUQE) with the support of many other organizations, 
including Black Radical Congress, Education Not 
Incarceration, and Books Not Bars, held a community 
forum on May 6 to publicize the threat to end the Edu- 
cational Opportunity Program (EOP). 

BUQE was started recently by students from Cali- 
fornia State University in Hayward, Vista Community 
College and others to save EOP. EOP is a 30-year-old 
program aimed at making it possible for students with 
very low income to attend college. It is threatened by 
the current round of educational budget cuts, at a time 
when tuition is increasing dramatically. In the past it 
enabled many Black students to be the first in their 
families to obtain a college degree. 

The meeting was opened by a poem "Rebellious Spir- 
it," by a young woman who related the current prob- 
lems to the thinking of many people who struggled. 
David J., who just finished Alameda College, talked 
about how budget cuts in community colleges make it 
hard to even think of attending. For students who have 
no money it is not unusual to take four years to com- 
plete a two-year program, because they have to work 
full time in addition to going to school. Financial aid is 
not easy to get, and if you are granted any money, it 
comes in only at the end of the semester, which means 
many Black students are discouraged from even trying. 
David stressed that education is a right, and it should 
not be made into a privilege. 

We also heard a budget analysis from Rema B., a 
campaign manager for Books Not Bars. The current 
California budget is proposing a $700 million cut from 
the University of California and California State Uni- 
versity systems. It also includes $700 million to finish 
construction of a new prison, Delano II. Once the prison 
opens, it will take $100 million per year to operate. The 


current prison population is 32,000 prisoners below 
capacity, so why are we building new prisons? We 
should be ‘closing existing ones! The problem boils 
down to the lack of representation of our interests in 
the state capital. 

The high school students described the conditions in 
their school: "Many teachers are not able to handle 
their class. State Administrator Randolph Ward just 
cut the positions of 60 janitors (among the 200 employ- 
ees laid off on April 30). Even before those cuts, the 
school was in bad shape: floors not being mopped and 
the bathrooms very nasty. The lunch rooms are filthy 
even before lunch. It is hard to concentrate on learning 
in such an environment." 

Another young woman, who transferred to Oakland 
Tech from a predominantly white school, "noticed the 
more pronounced presence of ROTC and military 
recruiters. The bad, and no-hope-of-improvement con- 
ditions contribute to incarceration, to homicide rates, 
to seeing the military as the only way out — we need to 
give students a chance!" 

During the discussion the question was raised what 
is radical in calling your legislator to affect a budget 
priority? There were several answers. I spoke about the 
history of public education: how the idea of educating 
all children was introduced by the newly emancipated 
slaves after the Civil War, who did not want to just put 
a few of the Black children into existing schools, but 
demanded an education for all; how it was the experi- 
ence of Mississippi Freedom Summer that taught 
white students to ask "what is education for" which 
helped to give birth to the Free Speech Movement at 
U.C. Berkeley; and how David J.s questioning the pur- 
pose of education now harkens to those earlier very 
radical traditions. Education for all is the basis for any 
real democracy. — Activist 


Anti-war activists 
debate direction 

MEMPHIS, TENN. — Recently, a debate arose in the Mid- 
South Peace and Justice Center over what our 
demands should be in regard to the war and occupa- 
tion of Iraq. It started because an offhand comment 
revealed an assumption that our message was simply 
"U.S. out now." Since the U.S. has created a dangerous 
situation with some very reactionary forces vying for 
power in Iraq, some felt that it was necessary to 
address the question of what happens to the people of 
Iraq. We decided to have a forum on the topic, with 
three panelists, Gerry Vanderhaar, Allan Lummus, and 
Terry Moon, all long-time activists who do not shy 
away- ff pm theory. 

As to what happens after U.S. troops are withdrawn, 
Vanderhaar proposed we call for "the UN to take over 
peacekeeping and rebuilding Iraq." Moon pointed to 
the bad history of the UN in Iraq, such as the fact that 
Lakhdar Brahimi, leader of the UN's role in Iraq, 
argued in 1991 against providing assistance to the 
Shi'ites and Kurds when they rose in revolt against 
Hussein's dictatorship. 

Instead, Moon said our explicit goal should be "a 
new world based, not on militarism and capitalism as 
it is now, but on human rights and liberation." She pro- 
posed we focus on people-to-people solidarity: support 
liberation movements rather than allowing all rela- 
tions to be channeled through governments. Groups 
like the Union of the Unemployed, the Organization for 
Women’s Freedom in Iraq and other democratic indige- 
nous organizations must be allowed to develop without 
harassment by U.S. forces. 

One objection was that "choosing sides" would make 
us "the same" as the occupiers. This was answered 
with the point that solidarity always involves choosing 
those who deserve solidarity because they are about 
liberation. Otherwise what kind of vision of the future 
would solidarity mean? The second objection was that 
we could not "sell" this demand to everyone. That is an 
issue on which we will not be able to agree, since some 
are more interested in appealing to local politicians 
with a limited goal of anti-intervention, while others of 
us want the anti-war movement to be unseparated 
from the effort to transform society at home and think 
our natural allies are those who feel such a need — 
workers, women, Blacks, Latinos, youth, gays. 

—Anti-war activist 

Inhumanity of 
California youtti Jail 

OAKLAND, CAL — The group Education Not Incarcera- 
tion celebrated this year's May Day by holding a teach- 
in. Several hundred people, including many youth, 
attended the various workshops. 

Venus, a young Black woman representing Let's Get 
Free and Books Not Bars, led a workshop on the Cali- 
fornia Youth Authority system. In the wake of scandals 
following a video tape of youth being abused in the 
facility and two youths dying there, there is a call to 
shut down CYA altogether. All 10 facilities are a total 
failure. Over 90% of youth who graduate from CYA end 
up in adult prison. Within three years 5% are dead and 
only 4% are in school or working. 

But the real crime of CYA is not its dismal statistics 
or even the individual scandals. It is its inhumanity. 
The facilities are called "gladiator schools." They train 
for no jobs, provide no education or drug treatment. It 
is not run by teachers or counselors but by prison 
guards with guns. Children in the facilities, some as 
young, as 11, are kept in cages — literally. Classrooms, 
mandated by the state, consist of desks placed in indi- 
vidual cages. The teacher is only able to pass materials 
to the students through a slit in the otherwise com- 
pletely locked cage. On non-school days, the children 
are locked 23 hours a day in their cells. The large mus- 
cle exercise area is just a bigger cage. 

The ostensible reason for such treatment is gang 
affiliation and the threat of corresponding violence. 
And if you did not belong to a gang when you went into 
the facility, CYA will "assign" you to one. 

One graduate said that if you do make something of 
yourself, it is because you worked on it yourself, not 
because CYA helped you in any way. When you are in 
there, you have to work to recollect who you are, who 
you were to your family, remind yourself who you are 
to those people. 

Darlene, a young woman in the facility, was not 
helped by the drug treatment program they assigned 
her to. The gang prevention program she was assigned 
to did not even meet. Most children are on strong psy- 
chotropic medications such as thorazine. 

She described sexual harassment happening -every 
day: guards asking you to flash them, watching you 
closely when you take a shower, commenting on your 
body. Yet she was very scared to leave CYA. She was 
sure she would mess up and end up in adult prison. 

Missouri Department of Youth Services has replaced 
its equivalent of CYA with rehabilitation centers. 
Those have just a 10% recidivism rate. 

We talked about the need to humanize people, not 
de-humanize them. The people most in need of human- 
ization are the politicians, who set up this system. It 
cannot be allowed to go on! — Urszula Wislanka 
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India: Voters repudiate religious Right 


by Kevin A, Barry 

In an upset that confounded pollsters and pundits 
the world over, India’s voters dealt a decisive defeat in 
April-May elections to the Hindu chauvinist Bharata 
Janata Party (BJP), in power since 1999. The BJP had 
campaigned on the slogan “India shining.” This alluded 
to the country’s strong economic growth, with the 
Gross Domestic Product having increased at a rate of 
8% in 2003, nearly as fast as in China. The BJP also 
stressed the recent peace negotiations with Pakistan. 

This new emphasis on peace and prosperity was sup- 
posed to soften the BJP’s traditional image as a party 
based on religious hatred, especially toward Muslims. 
Only 14% of the population, India’s Muslims are regu- 
larly accused by the BJP of oppressing the Hindu 
majority. The BJP was heavily involved in the 2002 
riots that killed over 700 Muslims in Gujarat. The new, 
softened BJP image was supposed to foster a more 
decisive victory than in 1999. 

Instead, the left-of-center Congress Party slate won 
the most parliamentary seats (40%), as against the 
BJP’s 33%. With the two (reformist) communist parties 
recording their best showings ever, a coalition govern- 
ment based in the Congress, the communists, and a few 
other parties is the likely outcome. How could this have 
happened? 

The BJP’s most solid base of support lies within the 

Fiat strike in Italy 

In May, workers at the Fiat plant in Melfi concluded 
a three-week strike that had shut down half of the 
company’s worldwide production. By the end of the 
strike, those production losses totaled some 40,000 
vehicles. The ultra-modern Melfi plant, built a decade 
ago in an impoverished area of southern Italy, was 
known for its barracks-like discipline. Its 5,000 work- 
ers had received 9,000 disciplinary citations in the last 
several years. They had to work 12 days straight before 
getting a day off and their pay scales were 13% less 
than at other Fiat plants in Italy. 

Because the Melfi plant produced parts as well as 
vehicles, the strike soon impacted the rest of Fiat. At 
this point, police tried to break the picket line, but the 
Melfi workers held strong, supported by workers from 
other plants in the surrounding area. These local work- 
ers engaged in sympathy strikes, as did Fiat workers 
in northern Italy. 

The settlement established a new work schedule, 
whereby a six-day workweek would be followed by two 
days off, followed in turn by a four-day week. Several 
thousand disciplinary citations will be reviewed. 
Wages will gradually be raised to the same levels of 
other Fiat workers in Italy. In short, a victory. 

Upheaval in Peru 

Cirilo Robles, the mayor of Have, a rural Peruvian 
town 200 miles southeast of Lima, was attacked by a 
mob of about 3,000 Aymara Indians, on April 27, and 
left under a bridge to die. The event capped a month of 
road blockages, including the main artery between 
Bolivia and Peru, by tens of thousands of highland 
Aymara protesting Robles inability to account for over 
$2 million in public funds that were supposed to have 
been spent on public works projects in impoverished 
areas. 

Peru’s president, Alejandro Toledo, was also faced 
with a miners' strike at the end of April, a march of 
coca growers on the capital, and a doctors’ strike in the 
north of the country. 

— Mitch Weerth 


middle classes, around 200 million people, less than 
20% of the total population, which is now over a billion. 
Along with the upper classes, this group has benefited 
the most from the recent embrace of globalized capital- 
ism. It is from within this narrow group that most of 
the oft-cited two million mobile phones are sold each 
month, or that two million people work in the vaunted 
computer sector. It is here that the slogan “India shin- 
ing” had some resonance. 

This same slogan had little impact on the urban and 
rural poor, when it did not annoy or even outrage them. 
The poor are far 
more numerous 
than the middle 
class, as seen in 
the fact that 300 
million Indians 
are forced to live 
on less than a dol- 
lar a day. It is 
within this group 
that one finds 
most of the 50% of 
Indian women 
who are still illit- 
erate. It is within 
this group that 
one finds most of 
the 200 million 
people who lack 
access to clean 

water. It is in this Protest ; n Mumbai, India at World 

group that one Ja 2(K)4 
finds most of the ' 

Dalits (untouchables), the 20% of the population that 
lives under an apartheid-like system in rural areas. 

In retrospect, two events of the last several months 
seemed to foreshadow the BJP’s resounding defeat. 
One, noticed by the world, was the vast turnout of 

‘Ethnic cleansing’ 



in Darfur 


In May, the UN Security Council sidestepped 
calls to take action against the massive “ethnic 
cleansing” in Darfur, Sudan. In the worst such case 
since Kosova in 1999, government-armed “Arab” 
militias known as the Janjaweed have driven a 
million people considered to be “Africans” from 
their homes, burned their villages, poisoned their 
wells, and stolen their livestock. Human rights 
groups estimate that 1,000 people are being mur- 
dered every week, with thousands of women sub- 
jected to rape. 

Some 110,000 African refugees have fled to 
neighboring Chad, wh il e 900,000 are trapped in 
camps inside Darfur, often surrounded by hostile 
Janjaweed. Literally thousands face starvation -in 
the coming weeks. The courageous African women 
of Darfur are not only refusing to give up their 
rightful claims to their land, but are coming forth 
publicly and giving their names as they charge the 
Janjaweed with rape. 

As is well known, the Islamist Sudanese regime 
is already guilty of a genocide involving two million 
deaths from starvation, massacre, and slavery dur- 
ing its 20-year war on the Christian and animist 
South. Given this record and the evidence of pre- 
sent atrocities in Darfur, the silence is deafening, 
whether from the Western powers, the Arab-Mus- 
lim world, or the Left. 


urban and rural activists, including many from Dalit 
and women’s groups, at the World Social Forum in 
Mumbai (Bombay) in January. WSF organizers were 
overwhelmed when 60,000 local people attended their 
workshops, more than at any previous WSF. They 
added a focus on class, caste, and gender oppression 
within Ihdian society to the WSF’s sometimes rather 
abstract anti-globalization politics. At the same time, 
these indigenous revolutionary forces acquired a new 
sense of confidence from the fact that activists from the 
world over heard them out and recognized their griev- 
ances. A second event, virtu- 
ally unnoticed by the world, 
was the February strike, in 
which 50 million government 
workers walked off their jobs 
in the face of government 
repression. 

This type of yearning for a 
new world will hardly be ful- 
filled by the Congress Party, 
which has already promised 
J not to change the BJP’s over- 
jt> all economic policies. Nor will 
8 the legacy of the BJP disap- 
s pear. In its years in power, it 
| has deeply impacted the edu- 
c cational system with its pro- 
P paganda. It continues to 
o. organize and train the para- 
2 military Association of 
Social Forum in Nationalist Volunteers (RSS), 

, its openly neo-fascist youth 
wing. 

Nonetheless, the politics of hatred, of religious chau- 
vinism, and of the narrowest cultural nationalism has 
been weakened, creating space in which liberatory 
forces that oppose the rule of capital can more easily 
assert themselves. 

South Africa’s 
anniversary 

This spring, South Africa marked the tenth 
anniversary of the end of apartheid, one of the most 
brutal of the 20th century’s totalitarian systems. A 
decade ago the liberationist African National Con- 
gress (ANC) won national elections and assumed 
power. Under Nelson Mandela and then under his des- 
ignated successor Thabo Mbeki, the ANC has overseen 
the formation of Africa’s most democratic society. A 
new constitution has established freedom of the press 
and of association, trade union rights, women’s rights, 
and gay and lesbian rights. There is an atmosphere of 
tolerance toward ethnic minorities, whether Indian, 
white, or mixed race. The economy retains much 
strength, with the per capita Gross Domestic Product 
similar to that of Poland. 

At the same time, however, this transition from a 
racist and authoritarian regime to a bourgeois democ- 
racy has shown the limits of a merely political eman- 
cipation that leaves the rule of capital in place. While 
political power and some degree of wealth have flowed 
to a small Black elite, 45% of the population still has 
to live on less than $2 per day. This social chasm is 
widening, at a time when unemployment stands at 
42%. Fuffy 80% of the land is still owned by the for- 
merly ruling white minority, while some 11% of the 
population is HIV-positive. Sooner or later, these deep 
class divisions will find a way of expressing them- 
selves, to the detriment of the new Black elite. 


NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES 


Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Kaya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on TVial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection — 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 
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Reagan’s damage 

by Htun Lin 

The endless stream of choreographed state remem- 
brances of Ronald Reagan somewhat resembled 
the month-long spectacle in North Korea after the 
passing of Kim II Sung. Many propagandists are trying 
to enshrine Reagan on Mount Rushmore as they try to 
revise history through the prism of their distorted 
vision. 

One such distortion, for example, is when Newt Gin- 
grich said to Bob Schieffer on “Face The Nation,” if 
there’s one thing Reagan should be remembered for, it 
should be “Mr. Gorbachev, tear down this wall.” The 
Reagan idolaters fantasize that he single-handedly 
“brought down the Soviet Union.” They ignore the mil- 
lions of workers behind the “iron curtain” who resisted 
that system over decade^ with their revolts. 

REWRITING HISTORY 

The trillion-dollar nuclear bombs and missiles 
which our own Big Brother amassed during the Cold 
War (by tripling our national debt) did not bring down 
the Soviet Union. Rather, the workers of Eastern 
Europe, starting with the East German workers in 
1953, and on through the creation of Solidarity in 
Poland, brought down the Soviet Empire. 

Ronald Reagan prided himself by reminiscing, “All I 
really did was get the government out of the way, and 
the people did the rest.” Government today is bigger 
than ever, in the service of the war machine and capi- 
talist expansion. The truth is closer to getting labor 
unions out of the way, and sustained corporate attacks 
on workers did the rest. T 

(Continued on page 3) 
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Resegregated schools 
areUS. reality 

by John Alan 

On May 17 Bill Cosby, due to his generous financial 
support of institutions that work on the behalf of 
African Americans, was invited by the NAACP’s Legal 
Defense- and Educational Fund to speak at a public 
meeting on the historic Brown vs. Board of Education 
decision of the U.S. Supreme Court that ended the 
legality of racially segregated public schools in this 
nation 50 years ago. 

For some strange reason, according to Theodore M. 
Shaw, the president of the NAACP Legal Defense and 
Educational Fund, Cosby changed the focus of the cel- 
ebration of the Brown vs. Board of Education decision 
by telling "the well-heeled, black-tie audience" that: 
"the lower economic people are not holding up their 
end in this deal." 

Cosby said, unlike the story of Brown, this is no 
longer "the white person’s problem." He chastised poor 
blacks for their failure to actively raise their children, 
to teach "knuckleheads" proper English arid for spend- 
ing $500 on sneakers while refusing to spend $200 for 
the educational package "Hooked on Phonics.” Cosby 
has used the celebration of the historic Brown vs. 
Board of Education decision of the U.S. Supreme Court 
to harshly scold poor African Americans for their fail- 
ure to get a good education and become economically 
prosperous. 

The "lower economic people" of Cosby’s scorn are not 
poor because they plan to be poor or want to be poor, 
but because capitalism either buys their labor power at 
cheap wages or doesn’t use it at all. When Cosby 
referred to the masses of African Americans as "lower 
economic people," he expressed a class division among 


(Continued on page 11) 
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DRAFT FOR MARXIST-HUMANIST PIBSPICTlfiS 2004-200S 


World crises and the search 
for alternatives to capitalism 


When did the 21st century really begin? This is 
one of the most crucial questions facing us today. 
Did it begin with the mass protest in Seattle at the 
end of 1999 against global capitalism, or did it 

begin with the terrorist 

Our "Draft for Marxist- ^ ta 0 c J n s 1 ° 9 f ^P , ; em ^ r . 
Humanist Perspechves‘; « definin g the 21gt 
here to promote the widest cen tury-the emer- 
discussion on the political, gence of new emancipa- 


philosophic ami organiza- 
tional challenges facing 
Marxist-Humanists. We 
invite you to join in the 
process of developing our 
perspectives for the com- 
ing year, as part of the 
effort to work out a unity 
between philosophy and 
organization. 


attacks of September 
11, 2001? What will end 
up defining the 21st 
century — the emer- 
gence of new emancipa- 
tory mass movements 
such as emerged from 
Seattle, or the vicious 
circle of fundamentalist 
terrorist and imperial- 
ist war that was set 
into motion by Septem- 
ber 11 and the U.S. 
invasion and occupation 
of Iraq? 

Answering this 
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question is not a matter 
of waiting to see how events unfold. It deiriands 
instead intervening in the events of the day with 
the goal of transforming reality. We cannot even 
begin tackling this question without seeing that it 
presents us with a fundamental theoretical prob- 
lem that we are responsible for posing, thinking 
through, and helping to answer. 

I. Openings tor reversing the 
legacy of Reaganism 

A. Ramifications of the 
U.S. quagmire in Iraq 

The expose of the tortures inflicted by the U.S. 
military against detainees at Abu Ghraib prison in 
Iraq, along with growing opposition around the 
world to the occupation, has created a new situa- 
tion. For the first time since Ronald Reagan initiat- 
ed a changed world of ret- 
rogression with a series of 
unbridled military inter- 
ventions in the 1980s, the 
U.S. is encountering a 
major obstacle in its effort 
to translate its global 
power into the total domi- 
nation of lands overseas. 

The U.S.’s attacks 
against Iraqi civilians, cou- 
pled with opposition by 
Iraqis to the privatization 
of the economy at their 
expense, had turned much 
of the populace against the 
occupation even before the 
exposure of the torture of 
prisoners at Abu Ghraib. 

The scandal has deepened 
the quagmire facing the 
U.S. by revealing the bar- 
baric nature of its behavior 
in Iraq, stirring up even Chicago youth march against 
deeper opposition to Bush police brutality on June 3. 
and Blair’s policies. 

Likewise, Bush’s total endorsement of Ariel 
Sharon’s plan to annex West Bank Jewish settle- 
ments into Israel has plunged the U.S. into a deep 
crisis in the entire Middle East. While Bush 
embraces the terrorist Sharon as a "man of peace" 
for proposing a limited Israeli withdrawal from the 
Gaza Strip in exchange for incorporating large 
parts of the West Bank into Israel, what everyone 
else sees is repeated armed attacks by Sharon’s 
forces against Gazan citizens. 

The predicament facing Bush was seen at the G- 
8 summit of the major industrial nations, held in 
June at Sea Island, Georgia. The administration 
originally planned to use the summit to showcase • 

U.S. efforts to push for "democracy" in the Middle 
East, but its initial refusal to even mention the 
Israel-Palestine issue in its declaration of principles 
angered European allies and led several Arab 


Several hundred in Berkeley, Cal. marched June 25 
against John Yoo, whose policy memo supporting 
torture of detainees has been implemented at Iraq's 
Abu Ghraib prison and elsewhere by the U.S. 

nations to decline to send observers. 

Though the state of Georgia declared a "state of 
emergency" in six counties to intimidate protesters 
from coming near the summit, several thousand 
still managed to demonstrate against it — reflecting 
growing opposition to Bush’s effort to extend the 
retrogressive policies that were set into motion by 
Ronald Reagan in the 1980s. 

For more than two decades the U.S. managed to 
get away with one military intervention after 
another — Grenada, Libya, Panama, the first Gulf 
War, Haiti, Kosova, Afghanistan and Iraq. The ter- 
rorist attacks of September 11, 2001 gave fresh 
impetus to the U.S.’s drive for single world domina- 
tion, as Bush sought to use the "war against terror- 
ism" as a cover for imperialist intervention over- 
seas. Yet in light of recent events in Iraq and the 
Middle East, the threat voiced often last year, that 
the U.S. may soon engage in further military inter- 
ventions against states like Syria, Iran, or North 
Korea, seems much less imminent. 

Clearly, the administration was ill-prepared for 
its Iraq occupation. The army is stretched 
so thin, with 10 of its 14 active divi- 
sions in Iraq or Afghanistan, that it 
has called up additional reserves and 
extended the active duty of army units 
bound for Iraq. This is in addition to 
the 20,000 troops whose deployment in 
Iraq was extended by at least 90 days 
this spring. Meanwhile, the Pentagon is 
transferring 3,600 troops to Iraq from 
South Korea. 

These moves have drawn sharp 
criticism from many soldiers and their 
<e families, who are calling the extensions 
$ "forced conscription." Over 600 soldiers 
» have voted with their feet by not 
| reporting for duty after furloughs; 

| thousands of soldiers in active reserve 
units have failed to notify the govern- 
§ ment of their whereabouts; and some 
2 GFe have been jailed for speaking out 
B> against the war. 

| Staff Sergant Camilo Mejia refused 
° to return to duty in Iraq, stating: "I 
have not committed a crime, and I will 
not run. I am saying no to war. I went 
to Iraq and I was an instrument of vio- 
lence. Now I’ve decided to be an instrument of 
peace. If they say I am a criminal and if they give 
me many years in jail, I know I have made the right 
decision."! 1) 

Such voices reveal how widespread is the oppo- 
sition to Bush’s Iraq fiasco, not only overseas, but 
here at home. This growing opposition is helping to 
expose the contradictions in U.S. and Western capi- 
talism that have caused things to go so badly in 
Iraq. Bush and Rumsfeld promoted the illusion that 
they could hold onto Iraq with a relatively small 
number of troops as part of their strategy to 
"streamline" and "modernize" the U.S. military. One 
reason that they have taken this approach is that a 
draft is politically unpopular and they know they 
can’t count on an endless supply of recruits for an 
all-volunteer army. They also know that U.S. eco- 

(Continued on page 5) 
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NWSA shows revitalized women's movement 

1929 Igbo Women’s War. 


by Terry Moon 

What came out loud and clear at the almost 1,000 
women strong 25th Annual National Women’s Studies 
Association (NWSA) Conference held in Milwaukee, 
Wig., last month, was an overwhelming disgust with 
President George W. Bush. It came through at the ple- 
naries, at many of the 248 workshops, and in discus- 
sions in the halls and at our 
literature table. The confer- 
ence as a whole reflected a 
revitalized women’s move- 
ment, recommitted to bridg- 
ing the gap between academia and women’s freedom 
struggles worldwide. 

The death of Gloria Anzaldua, the first openly les- 
bian Chicana writer and activist in the contemporary 
Women’s Liberation Movement, from complications of 
diabetes, gave a sense of urgency to the conference. 
Anzaldua was known for This Bridge Called My Back: 
Radical Writings by Women of Color (1981), which she 
eo-edited with Cherrie Moraga; and Borderlands l La 
Froniera: The New Mestizo (1987). Her shocking death 
brought home that the needed transformation of reali- 
ty cannot be put off. 

FIRST PLENARY SETS THE TONE 

The first plenary showed the necessity to engage 
with women outside the academy. Barbara Smith, les- 
bian Black feminist writer and activist, spoke of how 
women of color played a vanguard role throughout the 
history of the women’s movement. Ellen Bravo, founder 
of "9to5," stressed the need for feminists to stand in sol- 
idarity with working women’s struggles. Lisa Jervis, 
founder of Bitch Magazine, demolished the distinction 
between the so-called 2nd and 3rd waves of feminism. 

Gerda Lemer, historian and author of the ground- 
breaking work Black Women in White America (1972), 
brought down the house as she weaved together a pas- 
sion for women’s history and contempt for Bush. 
Grounding her critique in how women’s studies came 
to be, she showed how "women’s studies as the radical 
part of humanities is under threat from budget cuts 
and the Right Wing." 

She critiqued post-modernism— to great applause — 

School ignores rapes 

Thanks to a disgusting decision at the end of May by 
University of Colorado President Elizabeth Hoffman, 
no one will lose their jobs — including herself— nor be 
penalized or charged in a sordid scandal dating back to 
1997, involving the sexual abuse of women. 

Women’s groups were outraged by her inaction, and 
the commission investigating the charges — also in 
question because of some members’ close ties to the 
school— expressed dismay that their mildly-censuring 
report was disregarded, "If this is how they choose to 
clean up the program," said Peggy Lamm, commission 
co-chair, "I think they need a better broom." 

The situation came to light in 1997 when a high 
school student reported that she was raped by an ath- 
letic recruit. By 1998, Boulder, Colo, prosecutor Mary 
Keenan put the school "on notice" to stop using women 
and alcohol in recruiting. Visits by recruits to the 
school regularly included "escorts" and strip clubs. But 
the only action the university took was to firm up what 
some called a cozy relationship between local police 
and the football program "benefiting” athletes that ran 
afoul of the law. - 

The lid started to blow off this can of worms in Feb- 
ruary 2004 — four years after Hoffman was named uni- 
versity president — when three women filed federal 
lawsuits saying they had been raped at a recruiting 
party in 2001. This brought to nine the number of 
women who had made public that they were raped by 
football players or recruits. 

Football coach Gary Barnett took the opportunity at 
a press conference to verbally attack one of the raped 
women, Katie Hnida, a former team place kicker, call- 
ing her a "girl" whose athletic ability was "awful.” Bar- 
nett was suspended with pay for what were called 
"insensitive" remarks. 

Some alumni criticized Hoffman for not firing Bar- 
nett immediately. Her true feelings came out when 
questioned about the nine rape accusations. She said: 
"Some go back seven years and no charges have ever 
been filed. So I don’t know who to believe." 

More bizarre was her reaction when, in a federal 
court case deposition, she was asked about the harass- 
ment of Hnida by football players who called her a vile 
word for female genitalia. Hoffman said, "I’ve actually 
heard it used as a term of endearment," supposedly by 
Chaucer in the 14th century’s The Canterbury Tales ! 

Hoffman’s attempts to correct problems in the ath- 
letic department are reminiscent of more foxes guard- 
ing the henhouse. She said: "The department will be 
placed under stricter oversight by the university" — the 
same university that had already done nothing even 
though put "on notice" by the prosecutor six years ago. 

The Women’s Liberation Movement fought a system 
that denied women our rights and persecuted us even 
when we were victims. Yet, we cannot assume that 
women will act more humanely. The revolutionary go*l 
of the women’s movement — to replace this system with 
a truly new human society where all are free — must be 
regained if we are to keep what is going on in Colorado 
from ever happening again. 

— Mary Jo Grey 


while highlighting "difficulties within our own 
Women’s Studies programs.” Her survey showed that 
studies of images of women, therefore women as 
objects, greatly outnumbered studies of women as 
agents. She characterized this as the "making of 
women into objects of inquiry rather than central 
actors." 

Another subject of con- 
cern was women as tortur- 
ers at Abu Ghraib. While 
Cynthia Enloe, author of 
Bananas, Beaches and 
Bases, raised this at the 
plenary on "Women and Globalism," it was Ann Russo, 
from DePaul University, who seriously thought it 
through. In a workshop on "Representation and Resis- 
tance," she compared the Abu Ghraib images to lynch- 
ing postcards showing grinning white women, which 
made her rethink feminism’s relation to racism and 
colonialism. 

The various feminist responses: "women in the mili- 
tary are being scapegoated"; the "few bad apples” con- 
cept; "women just trying to fit into male-dominated 
space"; and "women are just victims in the military"; 
all isolate women. When put in a total context, we can 
see that Abu Ghraib is "the American way." She con- 
cluded with the needed connections: the invisibility of 
Iraqi women who are tortured and raped to US. women 
raped in the military; how the torture of Iraqis is 
linked to prison abuse and police brutality in the U.S. 

The diverse elements present at NWSA were illumi- 
nated by our own workshops. At "Women and the Anti- 
War Left," I discussed the war on the multi-religious 
people of Bosnia, women’s militancy that fought the 
mass rapes, and the inaction of the Left which I con- 
trasted to News and Letters Committees' activism and 
Raya Dunayevskaya’s concern with the question of 
"What happens after revolution?" and Marx’s concept 
of "revolution in permanence." Sonia Bergonzi followed 
with a discussion of the failures of today’s Left to sup- 
port freedom for women in Afghanistan and Iraq. In 
the discussion, women talked of what it would mean to 
project a liberatory vision of the future, how to keep 
that from being limiting, and asked what Marx meant 
by "revolution in permanence." 

IDEAS OF MARXISM DISCUSSED 

At our workshop on "Women as Revolutionary Rea- 
son," Olga Domanski contrasted Simone de Beauvoir’s 
and Raya Dunayevskaya’s views of Rosa Luxemburg. 
De Beauvoir saw Luxemburg, when she saw her at all, 
as simply an exception. Dunayevskaya saw her in the 
context of individualism and masses in motion: "the 
individuality of each woman liberationist is a micro- 
cosm of the whole, and yet.. .the movement is not a sum 
of so many individuals but masses in motion" ( Rosa 
Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philoso- 
phy of Revolution, p. 83). This concept was illuminated 
further when Erica Rae took up women in the Paris 
Commune of 1871, and Susan Van Gelder discussed the 



by Mary Jo Grey 



Demonstration against stoning in Ankara, Turkey 


July 11 has been declared as International Day 
Against Stoning to gain worldwide support to end "this 
act of sheer barbarism and hideous crime against 
humanity." Stoning is used by Islamic fundamentalist 
governments and groups enforcing Islamic Sharia law. 
Hundreds of women and men have been murdered in 
this way, or are awaiting death. Express your support 
for this day at www.stopstoningnow.com. 

*** 

One room in Afghanistan, lighted by a gas lantern 
and powered by car batteries, allows a group of young 
Afghan women to transmit a revolutionary radio mes- 
sage daily to area women. Besides news and music, 
they air essays and features on topics such as women 
and the constitution, health care and the rights of 
abused women to divorce. It is the third radio station 
of its kind started in the country in the last year. 
"Many women in our culture cannot leave their homes 
at a ll, so this is the only way to reach them," said one 
reporter. 


Because at this conference Marxism was not a con- 
cept to be avoided but is what many women wanted to 
talk about, our literature table became a discussion 
area. Interest in Marxism coupled with a keen interest 
in women theoreticians, was shown in how we sold all 
we had brought of Raya Dunayevskaya’s Rosa Luxem- 
burg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s Philosophy of 
Revolution. 

Another example was a Kenyan woman who had 
gone to Nicaragua as a witness for peace and wanted 
to hear "some words of hope." She joined us at the lit- 
erature taible to discuss how the world could be differ- 
ent after capitalism and what it would mean if what 
we need was produced for use, not for value. She told 
of a Nicaraguan textile company that shredded out-of- 
style jeans, rather than give them to the poor or sell 
them cheaply, and then would produce more, some- 
thing that she thought was evil. 

When you put together the March for Women’s 
Lives in April (see "Women make history in massive 
rally," May 2004 N&L) and NWSA, it’s clear that 
something new is happening in today’s Women’s Lib- 
eration Movement. Though NWSA is not without con- 
tradictions, it reveals the academic arm of the 
Women’s Liberation Movement more determined than 
ever to be one with women outside the academy who 
want to transform existing reality. 

Penivian women win 

We print below an important communication sent by 
a Peruvian feminist — Ed. 

I have the enormous pleasure of informing you all 
that, finally, the Minister of Health, Dr. Pilar Mazzetti, 
has made the courageous decision to give the green 
light to give access to Oral Emergency Contraception 
(AOE)) to the poorest of women in Peru, in spite of all 
pressures 'and threats. 

This decision does away with almost three years of 
inequality and injustice. In fact, the AOE had been for 
sale in pharmacies, but was not available to poor 
women through the Family Planning program of the 
Ministry of Health. 

We know that the Ministry's arrangement doesn’t 
come to us by itself. What has already begun is the 
most integral struggle for sexual and reproductive 
health that will finally close the dark pages in the his- 
tory of public health in Peru. 

Nevertheless, it is necessary to be alert. The oppo- 
nents of sexual and reproductive health haven't been 
passive. On the contrary, every one of them poses a 
threat to turn back the clock by using legal mecha- 
nisms such as Constitutional denunciations. 

As the Board of Vigilance of Sexual and Reproduc- 
tive Righto, it seems important to us to note that these 
individuals are not alone. They have the support of the 
majority of society, of the grassroots organizations, the 
professional and scientific organizations, and the orga- 
nizations pf civil society. 

We ask all of you to be attentive to the information 
we are releasing. Also last month a letter was pub- 
lished by the ex-Ministers of Health and the scientific 
organizations supporting the politics of sexual and 
reproductive health, and those of the current Minister 
of Health. It is important to us that we, as civil society, 
also show our support. — Susana Chavez, 

Board of Citizen's Vigilance 
of Sexual and Reproductive Rights 



CHICAGO — In May a panel on postpartum depression 
was held here. The necessity of such a meeting is seen 
in the disregard by the medical community of women’s 
health issues, especially this illness, which has result- 
ed in women’s suicides and children’s deaths. : - 

Panelists included Carol Blocker (mother of Melanie 
Blocker-Stewart who committed suicide after giving 
birth); Dr. Sarah Allen, chairperson of Postpartum 
Depression Alliance of Illinois; and Leslie Lowell 
Stoutenberg, Director, Pregnancy and Postpartum 
Mood and Anxiety Disorder Program. 

The focus was on the illness, its symptoms, history of 
the recognition of postpartum depression, advocacy for 
research, !and what can be done for the woman and her 
family. 

Carol Blocker has become an activist in the struggle 
to gain support for women suffering from postpartum 
depression* and agitates for legislation requiring an 
expansion of research on the subject at the National 
Institute of Mental Health. Panelists also spoke on the 
down sidle of the Health Insurance Portability and 
Accountability Act which protects a patient’s privacy 
by prohibiting the disclosure of a person’s illness. This 
has the potential of delaying treatment for women suf- 
fering frotn postpartum depression or psychosis. 

During the question and answer session a lawyer 
, representing Debra Gindorf, who had murdered her 
two children and then attempted suicide and is now on 
death row, presented Debra’s story and the postcard 
campaign which is in support of a petition now before 
Gov. Blagojevich to grant Gindorf clemency. For more 
information go to: http://freedebra.org. 

The symposium showed the need to look beyond 
what our [society sees as "the happy mother and child" 
into the reality of this serious illness and the conse- 
quences it may bring if ignored. — -Sue 
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One year later, Congress Hotel strikers hold the line 


CHICAGO — Over 1,000 people came to demonstrate in 
support of the Congress Hotel workers on June 15, 
which marked one year since the strike against wage 
cuts at the hotel began. The strikers themselves were 
joined by members of the National Interfaith Commit- 
tee and workers in AFSCME, SAG-AFTRA, Communi- 
cations Workers, Teamsters, Carpenters, Electrical 
Workers, Service Employees, Textile Workers and 
ACORN, among others. Twelve were arrested on Michi- 
gan Avenue in a peaceful civil disobedience. 

According to Hotel Employees and Restaurant 
Employees (HERE) Local 1, the Congress Hotel has 
lost over $1 million and is lowering rates to attract 
business. There is no sign of an agreement. 

The previous week we spent time with the Congress 
picketers. The Booksellers Expo was taking place that 
week, and a number of publishers had booked rooms in 
the Congress Hotel. This is unfortunate, and a lot of 
the publishing company folks seemed quite embar- 
rassed and sheepish when they found out that they 
were crossing a picket line. 

It is too bad that what became a classic example of 
intellectuals ignoring the needs of workers couldn’t 
have been changed, with a little more foresight, into a 
unity where resentment and embarrassment were 
replaced by solidarity and insight. This is one case 
where the practicality of "breaking down the division 
between mental and manual labor" should be more 
than apparent. 

Henry Miller, who spent 26 years as a bartender at 
the hotel, kept the heat on them. "They don’t care! 
When you get a cheap deal and you’re cheap, you're 
gonna be cheap. You're gonna lay down with the fleas!" 
He said to one guy, "Don't blame me when those fleas 
start biting your wife and you've gotta explain it to 
her." 

Veronica, a picket leader from HERE, said that they 
were receiving at least 500 complaints from the hotel 
guests about bugs coming out of their towels, bad 
odors, blood and other stains on sheets, elevators not 


WORKSHOP 


(Continued from page 1) 

No working man or woman in America could ever 
forget Reagan’s first act as president was to dishonor 
labor when he denied a fundamental American right to 
picket -and to strike during a labor dispute by firing en- 
masse air traffic controllers represented by PATCO. 

The destruction of PATCO was a harbinger of all 
that was to come during the Reagan “Revolution.” A 
decade-long corporate restructuring downsized work- 
ing America with a long series of lay-offs and contract 
concessions. The era of plant closings, offshore produc- 
tion and cutbacks in healthcare and education began in 
deadly earnest. 

Also forgotten seems to be his trampling of all voic- 
es for human respect and dignity: dismantling affirma- 
tive action, blaming poverty on the victims by invent- 
ing the concept of a "welfare queen," and more. 

OPENLY CONNIVING 

What big government can do against workers when 
acting in the service of corporate America has by now 
come into full bloom with the Bush White House’s 
unapologetic collaboration with America’s crooked cor- 
porate executives such as Ken Lay of Enron. We Amer- 
icans can no longer see them in action. They hammer 
out secret deals behind closed doors with top corporate 
executives for energy regulation or loot the national 
treasury with massive tax cut giveaways for the super- 
rich, while working America suffers massive plant clo- 
sures as well as schools and hospitals. 

Meanwhile, the Pentagon has demanded from Con- 
gress another $100 billion to add to the hundreds of bil- 
lions already committed to a growing war machine ded- 
icated to a permanent war against an “enemy” that is 
everywhere and nowhere. 

Asa Hutchison, Undersecretary of Border Security 
for the Homeland Security Department, has awarded a 
multi-billion dollar contract to Accenture (formerly 
Arthur Andersen Consulting) to create a “virtual bor- 
der against terrorists” with the use of biometrics tech- 
nology. This technology was first employed in America’s 
workplace, such as my shop where we are tracked by 
biometrics surveillance systems. 

BIG BROTHER 

Our government using such high-tech methods 
tracking individuals through fingerprints, voiceprints, 
and eye and facial profiles, is probably more effective in 
fighting against internal dissidents, union activists, 
gay matrimonials and abortion providers than in fight- 
ing A1 Qaeda. Big Brother is becoming more intrusive 
into every individual’s personal life. 

Whenever Reaganites speak of freedom, one should 
be reminded of what Marx said about bourgeois free- 
dom: in the place of all the inalienable freedoms 
mankind has fought for, one freedom has emerged 
which has replaced all other freedoms: Free Trade. 

Their concept of freedom is antithetical to that of the 
workers’ concept of freedom. The “Reagan Revolution” 
has certainly gotten government out of the way. In the 
ensuing years under Bush senior, Clinton (who preten- 
tiously declared “The era of big government is over”), 
and now, Bush Jr., government has become servant of 
corporate America’s permanent war against working 
America, as well as workers of the world. 


working. "One day," she said, "there was a huge cock- 
roach sitting right in one of the front windows. We 
would take people over to show them it in the window.” 

One young worker, Jose, a houseman at the Con- 
gress, was very eloquent on the meaning of this year- 
long strike for him: "When I started working here, 
everything was okay, but after September 11 every- 
thing went down. They said that business was down, 
but this was just an excuse to make more money. The 
rich are like that, they have enough money but still 
want more. Last year they cut our salary 7%. Why? 

"Some people say to me, you have another job now — 
why do you still come here? But I have a mission here. 
I began this strike and I'm going to end this strike. It's 


Chicago teacher crisis 



As we go to press, the Chicago Teachers Union elec- 
tion committee has nullified the results of the June 
11 election based on “ evidence of fraud.” Already 
Mayor Richard M. Daley had announced further 
"reforms" involving privatization of whole schools, 
including vacating job rights of existing teachers. Ed. 

CHICAGO — Incumbent head of the Chicago Teach- 
ers Union Debra Lynch lost by a narrow margin to 
challenger Marilyn Stewart. Stewart, an associate of 
the old guard ousted by Lynch, now heads a union 
that faces choices not unlike the rest of the labor 
movement in recent years. 

The school board is slashing 1,600 positions to 
make up a deficit of $50-$60 million. Since this will 
not wipe out the shortfall, some expect further cuts. 
The school board signed a union contract with Lynch 
that some members call a sellout, while knowing 
that property taxes collected to fund the schools 
would not pay for it. This situation is a quagmire, but 
for the union it is also an opportunity. 

Rather than lining up to get the shaft, Stewart 
needs to launch an initiative in the style of the late 
union president Jackie Vaughn. The new leadership 
must flex its muscles and reach out to the community. 

Parent-teacher associations, local school councils, 
religious groups and civil rights organizations 
! should be organized in opposition to proposed cuts, 
designed to balance the budget on the backs of the 
I kids in the classrooms. The community must read 
the riot act to school board president Arne Duncan 
through large-scale pickets and demonstrations. 

The interests of the schools must be identified as 
the interests of society. Property taxes are inade- 
quate to fund education. A good place to find funds is 
in the chunk of change being squandered on a waste- 
ful war in Iraq. 

-Teacher 
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not easy to be working full time and picketing, but 
almost all of the workers who have found other jobs do 
this. Last winter it was difficult to be out here, but we 
are still here. We are strong and we're ready to fight, 
ready to scream, ready to say, 'Scabs, you're traitors!"' 

—Strike supporters 


Jacek Huron 
(1934-2004) 

Jacek Kuron, a lifelong Polish dissident who was 
once a revolutionary activist, died on June 17 at age 70. 
Considered by many to be the godfather of the Soli- 
darity movement that exploded in Poland in 1980 fol- 
lowing the Gdansk shipyard strike that catapulted 
Lech Walesa onto the Polish scene, Kuron had earlier 
attracted national attention in 1964, when he and 
Karol Modzelewski wrote "An Open Letter to the 
Members of the Polish United Workers Party," a Marx- 
ist analysis critiquing the Communist Party. The 
analysis exposed that Poland was a state-capitalist 
society and called the ruling class a "red bourgeoisie.” 

Following imprisonment for three years for this 
attack on the party, Kuron continued his opposition to 
the party and its policies. In 1968 he became a leading 
activist in student protests against the government, 
and was again imprisoned for three and a half years. 

He was one of the founders of KOR (Committee to 
Defend Workers), an organization mostly of intellectu- 
als that supported workers prosecuted after they had 
rebelled in Radom and Ursus in 1976. KOR was criti- 
cal in establishing close cooperation between workers 
and intellectuals, and led to the establishment of the 
mass union movement, Solidarity, which swept the 
nation in 1980. KOR was dissolved, despite the objec- 
tions of many, in light of Solidarity’s success. 

Solidarity had the national power. The question was, 
would it take it. The Polish Communist Party recog- 
nized this challenge to its power and moved to crush 
Solidarity, declaring martial law in 1981. 

At this point, Kuron, who by this time had aban- 
doned Marxism and feared a Russian army attack, 
advocated a "self-limiting revolution." Kuron was 
again imprisoned. 

Solidarity, however, was not dead. With the collapse 
of the Soviet union in 1989, it swept into power. Kuron 
became labor minister, and now as part of the ruling 
bureaucracy opposed strikes by the workers and farm- 
ers who protested the privatization imposed by the 
government. The tremendous revolutionary promise 
for a new social human reconstruction that Solidarity 
had inspired in 1980, had been transformed into its 
opposite — an oppressive capitalist regime. 

While no one can deny the many great contributions 
made by Kuron in his revolutionary years, the substi- 
tuton of his own "self-limiting revolution" instead of 
following the aspirations of the Polish workers and 
farmers in Solidarity, and his own bureaucratization 
afterward, remain serious and critical failures. 

— Urszula Wislanka/Andy Phillips 

Abu Ghraib torture 
began at home 

CHOWCHILLA, CAL . — It was not a surprise to me that 
the scandal in Iraq's prison involved people who were 
guards in a U.S. prison. Most of the Abu Ghraib abuses 
happen in every prison in California: harassment, 
belittling, degradation, the inhumanity in treating 
prisoners, etc. The worst is the plain arbitrariness of 
the guards. The staff here is not helpful in almost any 
situation. There is no safety or protection from either 
an aggressive guard or another prisoner. 

We see abuses of helpless people every day. If you try 
to stand up for yourself, you go to jail (segregation unit, 
or SHU). The only thing they don't do here is put naked 
prisoners in pyramids or put hoods on us. Otherwise, 
what I saw in Iraq is what happens here every day. 

They say that this kind of treatment is against the 
rules. They have rules they are supposed to follow here, 
too. But they don’t. The Geneva Convention should 
apply as a human standard in all situations. 

The belittling is constant and at all levels. Recently 
I was standing in line for sanitary pads; the white 
women in front of me got 10 pads each. I got three. 
When I asked if race had something to do with getting 
an inadequate number of pads, the guard made a scene 
and said I disrespected her. 

We can get strip searched at any time for no reason 
at all, and many of us do. They feel this is normal, any- 
thing they do to us is "normal." 

I had not heard that there were women held at Abu 
Ghraib, but I can just imagine the treatment they suf- 
fered. The incidents underscore the importance of peo- 
ple who stand up when something is not right. It was 
the soldier who blew the whistle who is the real hero. I 
had a situation when a staff member abused me. It was 
only because another staff member stood up for me 
that I can say I no longer suffer his abuse. I need to 
speak out about it, because the staff member who was 
harassing me was also harassing others. If I don't 
speak the truth about it, then I am allowing the things 
that got me here to continue to chain me. 

— Woman prisoner 
Central California Women's Prison 
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EDITOR'S NOTE 

This essay by Raya Dunayevskaya was first pub- 
lished in 1965 in the anthology Socialist Human- 
ism, edited by Erich Fromm, which contained a 
number of studies ‘-is Marx’s Humanism by scholars 
and activists worldwide. We published parts of this 
essay in our May and June issues, and it concludes 
here. We publish this now as part of our ongoing dis- 
cussions of Marx's critique of capital in our "Draft 
for Perspectives 2004-2005 — World Crises and the 
search for alternatives to capitalism" (see page 1). 

All footnotes here are by Dunayevskaya. Tire edi- 
tors have provided references to quotes from Marx’s 
Capital in the text. "MCIK" refers to Marx’s Capital, 
VoL I, translated by Samuel Moore and Edward 
Aveling (Chicago: Charles Ken- & Co. 1906). "MCIF" 
refers to the edition of Capital, Vol. I, translated by 
Ben Fowkes (News York: Vintage Books, 1975). 
Other references to Marx and Engels Collected 
Works ( MECW ) have been provieded as well. 


Conclusion 


...Because Marx's economic categories have so incon- 
trovertible a class character, it is impossible to denude 
them of their class content. Although some of today's 
near-Marxists loudly proclaim the "neutralization" of 
these categories, they apply them to capitalism and 
to capitalism only. 

Because the Marxian law of value is the supreme 
manifestation of capitalism, not even Stalin — at least 
not for very' nearly two decades after he already had 
total power, the State Plan, and the monolithic party — 
dared admit its operation in Russia since he claimed 
the land was "socialist." It was only in the midst of a 
world war that the Russian theoreticians openly broke 
with the Marxian concept; in practice, of course, the 
ruling bureaucracy had long since followed an exploita- 
tive course. 

In 1947 Andrei Zhdanov dramatically (or at least 
loudly) demanded that "the philosophical workers" 
replace the Hegelian dialectic with "a new dialectical 
law": criticism and self-criticism. By 1955 the critique 
of Marxian concepts concerned his humanism. V. A. 
Karpushin wrote in "Marx's Working Out of the Mate- 
rialist Dialectics in the Economic-Philosophic Manu- 
scripts in the Year 1844": 

"Marx was the first philosopher who went beyond 
the confines of philosophy and from the point of 
view of practical life and practical needs of the 
proletariat analyzed the basic question of philoso- 
phy as a truly scientific method of revolutionary 
change and knowledge of the actual world. "(1) 

The Russian Communists were not, however, about 
to favor "revolutionary change" where revolutionary 
change meant their downfall. Therefore, when the 
Hungarian Revolution tried the following year to 
transform reality by realizing philosophy, that is to 
say, by making freedom from Russian Communism a 
reality, the debate ended in machine-gun fire. Thus the 
violation of the logos of Marxian theory was followed 
by the destruction of liberty itself. 

Soon after, the Russian theoreticians unloosed an 
unbridled, vitriolic attack on all opponents of estab- 
lished Communism, whom they gratuitously labeled 
"revisionists." 

Unfortunately, too many Western scholars accepted 
the term and referred to the ruling Communists as the 
"dogmatists," despite such wild gyrations and "flexibil- 
ity" as, on the eve of World War II, the Hitler-Stalin 
Pact and the united front between Mao Zedong and 
Chiang Kai-shek; and, more recently, the rift between 
Russia and China. 

At the same time, the single grain of truth in the 
duality of Lenin's philosophic legacy — between the vul- 
garly materialistic Materialism and Empirio-Criticism 
and the creative dialectics of his Philosophic Note- 
books — has provided a field day for the innate 
anti-Leninism of "the West." 

Elsewhere(2) I have analyzed "Mao's Thought," 
which is supposed to have made "original contributions 
to Marxism," especially his On Practice, and On Con- 
tradiction, as they relate to his rise in power. Here I 
must limit myself to the fact that the humanist debate 
was in danger both of becoming a purely academic 
question, and of being separated from the "political” 
debates on "revisionism." 

Fortunately Marxism does not exist only in books, 
nor is it the possession only of state powers. It is in the 
daily lives of working people trying to reconstruct soci- 
ety on new beginnings. 

The liberation from Western imperialism, not only in 
Africa but in Latin America (Fidel Castro too first 
called his revolution "humanist"), unfurled a humanist 
banner. Thereupon the Russian Communist line 
changed. Where, at first, it was claimed that Leninism 
needed no sort of humanization, nor any of the reforms 
proposed by the proponents of "humanist socialism,” 
the claim now became that the Soviets were the right- 
ful inheritors of "militant humanism." 

Thus M. B. Mitin, who has the august title of the 
Chairman of the Board of the All-Union Society for the 
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Dissemination of Political and Scientific Knowledge, 
stated that Khrushchev's Report to the Twenty-first 
Congress of the Russian Communist Party was "the 
magnificent and noble conception of Marxist-Leninist 
socialist humanism."(3) 

And in 1963, at the thirteenth International Con- 
gress of Philosophy, held in Mexico, it was the Soviet 
delegation that entitled one of its reports "Humanism 
in the Contemporary World.”(4) Thus, curiously, West- 
ern intellectuals can thank the Russian Communists 
for throwing the ball back to them; once again, we are 
on the track of discussing humanism. 

Let us not debase freedom of thought to the point 
where it is no more than the other side of the coin of 
thought control. One look at our institutionalized stud- 
ies on "Marxist Leninism" as the "know your enemy" 
type of course will show that, in methodology, these are 
no different from what is being taught under estab- 
lished Communism, although they are supposed to 
teach "opposite principles." 

The point is this: unless freedom of thought means 
an underlying philosophy for the realization of the for- 
ward movement of 
humanity, thought, at 
least in the Hegelian 
sense, cannot be called 
"an Idea." 

Precisely because, to 
Hegel, "only that which 
is an object of freedom 
can be called an Idea," 
even his Absolutes 
breathed the earthy air 
of freedom. Our age can 
do no less. 

It is true that the 
Marxian dialectic is not 
only political or histori- 
cal, but also cognitive. 

However, to claim that 
Marx's concept of the 
class struggle is a 
"myth" and his "glorifi- 
cation" of the proletari- 
at only "the end product 
of his philosophy of 
alienation"(5) flies in 
the face of theory and of 
fact. In this respect, 

George Lichtheim's crit- 
icism that such an 
American analysis is "a 
sort of intellectual coun- 
terpart to the late Mr. 

Dulles's weekly sermon 
on the evils of coirnnunism"(6) has validity. 

Marx's humanism was neither a rejection of ideal- 
ism nor an acceptance of materialism, but the truth of 
both, and therefore a new unity. 

Marx's "collectivism" has, as its very soul, the indi- 
vidualistic element. That is why the young Marx felt 
compelled to separate himself from the "quite vulgar 
and unthinking communism which completely negates 
the personality of man." Because alienated labor was 
the essence of all that was perverse in capitalism, pri- 
vate or state, "organized" or "anarchic," Marx conclud- 
ed his 1844 attack on capitalism with the statement 
that "communism, as such, is not the goal of human 
development, the form of human society." 

Freedom meant more, a great deal more, than the 
abolition of private property. Marx considered the abo- 
lition of private property to be only "the first transcen- 
dence." Full freedom demanded a second transcen- 
dence. 

Four years after these humanist essays were written 
Marx published the historic Communist Manifesto. His 
basic philosophy was not changed by the new termi- 
nology. On the contrary. On the eve of the 1848 revolu- 
tions, the Manifesto proclaimed: "The freedom of the 
individual is the basis of the freedom of all." [MECW6, 
p. 506] 

At the end of his life the concept remained 
unchanged. His magnum opus, like his life's activity, 
never deviated from the concept that only "the devel- 
opment of human power, which is its own end" is the 
true "realm of freedom." [MCIK, pp. 954-5, MCIF, p. 
959] 


another for science is a priori a lie.” We have been liv- 
ing this lie for 120 years. The result is that the very 
survival of civilization as we have known it is at stake. 

The task that confronts our age, it appears to this 
writer, is, first, to recognize that there is a movement 
from practice — from the actual struggles of the day— 
to theory; and, second, to work out the method where- 
by the movement from theory can meet it. A new 
relationship of theory to practice, a new appreciation of 
"Subject," of live human beings struggling to recon- 
struct society, is essential. 

The challenge of our times is not to science or 
machines, but to men. The totality of the world crisis 
demands a new unity of theory and practice, a new 
relationship of workers and intellectuals. 

The search for a total philosophy has been disclosed 
dramatically by the new Third World of underdevel- 
oped countries. But there are also evidences of this 
search in the struggles for freedom from totalitarian 
regimes, and in the West. 

To discern this mass search for a total philosophy it 
is necessary only to ,shed the stubbornnest of all 
philosophies — the concept of "the back- 
wardness of the masses" — and listen to 
their thoughts, as they battle automation, 
fight for the end of discrimination, or 
demand freedom now. Far from being 
intellectual abdication, this is the begin- 
ning of a new stage of cognition. This new 
stage in the self-liberation of the intellectu- 
al from dogmatism can begin only when, as 
Hegel put it, the intellectual feels the "com- 
pulsion of thought to proceed to.. .concrete 
truths." 

The espousal of partiynost (party prin- 
ciple) as a philosophic principle is another 
manifestation of the dogma of "the back- 
wardness of the masses," by which intellec- 
tuals in state-capitalist societies rational- 
ize their contention that the masses must 
be ordered about, managed, "led." Like the 
ideologists in the West, they forget all too 
easily that revolutions do not arise in the 
fullness of time to establish a party 
machine, but to reconstruct society on a 
human foundation. 

Just as partiynost, or monolithism, in 
politics throttles revolution instead of 
releasing the creative energy of new mil- 
lions, so partiynost in philosophy stifles 
thought instead of giving it a new dimen- 
sion. < 

This is not an academic question for 
either the East or the West. Marxism is 
either a theory of liberation or it is nothing. 
In thought, as in life, it lays the basis for achieving a 
new human dimension, without which no society is 
truly viable. As a Marxist humanist, this appears to me 
the whole truth of Marx's humanism, both as philoso- 
phy and as reality. 


NOTES 

1. Voprosy Filosofii ( Questions of Philosophy), No. 3/1955. 

2. See the new chapter, "The Challenge of Mao Zedong" in 
the paperback edition of Marxism and Freedom (New York: 
Twayne, 1964). For an analysis of a similar perversion of 
Lenin's partisanship in philosophy into Stalin's monolithic 
"party-ness in philosophy,” see the well-documented and per- 
ceptive analysis Soviet Marxism and Natural Science, 
1917-1932 by David Joravsky (New York: Columbia Universi- 
ty Press, 1961). 

3. Pravda, Feb. 6, 1959, The English translation used here 
appears in The Current Digest of the Soviet Press, June 3, 
1959. -j 

4. The report of this conference by M. B. Mitin appears in 
Voprosy Filosofii, No. 11/1963. For a different report of the 
same conference see Studies in Soviet Thought, No. 4/1963 
(Fribourg, Switzerland). 

5. Philosophy and Myth in Karl Marx by Robert Tucker 
(Cambridge University Press, 1961). 

6. George Lichtheim's "Western Marxist Literature 
1953-1963" appears in Survey, No. 50, January 1964. 



Again, our age should understand better than any 
other the reasons for the young Marx's insistence that 
the abolition of private property is only the first tran- 
scendence. "Not until the transcendence of this media- 
tion, which is nevertheless a necessary presupposition, 
does there arise positive Humanism, beginning from 
itself.” 

"Positive Humanism" begins "from itself' when men- 
tal and manual labor are reunited in what Marx calls 
the "all-rounded" individual. Surely our nuclear age 
should be oppressively aware that the division between 
mental and manual labor, which has been the underly- 
ing principle of all class societies, has reached such 
monstrous proportions under capitalism that live 
antagonisms characterize not only production, but sci- 
ence itself. 

Marx anticipated the impasse of modem science 
when he wrote in 1844: "To have one basis for life and 
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(Continued from page 1) 

nomic resources are limited and they cannot easily 
afford to pay for hundreds of thousands of additional 
troops to occupy a country the size of Iraq. 

In all this, Bush overlooked the importance of the 
masses. Raya Dunayevskaya pointed out the folly of 
such an approach in 1986, when she wrote in refer- 
ence to Reagan’s high-tech illusions about "Star 
Wars": "You can destroy a country, but to occupy it, 
you have to be there, with infantry. The infantry is 
the key, not the high-tech weaponry. That is what the 
rulers always forget — the masses.”(2) 

The U.S. has faced more opposition in Iraq than 
in Afghanistan, partly because in Afghanistan the 
guns and resources were and are controlled by war- 
lords who have deals in place with the U.S. to "keep 
the peace." The U.S. has not sought to occupy 
Afghanistan directly; most U.S. troops are based in 
Kabul or in isolated bases, while fundamentalist 
warlords control much of the country on behalf of 
U.S. interests. 

Iraq lacked the equivalent of the Northern 
Alliance in Afghanistan that could take control of 
large parts of the country on the U.S.’s -behalf. At 
fhkt, at the start of the Iraq war, the administration 
planned on decapitating the top leaders of Hussein’s 
regime while keeping much of his Ba’ath Party appa- 
ratus in place. Yet by the end of the war, which led to 
the total destruction of Hussein’s regime and much 
of his army, the U.S. abandoned this approach. It 
then toyed with alternatives, like using its proxies in 
the Iraqi National Congress, but it never had the 
forces on the ground to control much of anything. It 
is true that several Shiite Islamist militias emerged 
soon after the war, hut the U.S. could hardly embrace 
them. That would have alienated the Kurds to the 
point of threatening the breakup of the country, 
which would undermine a centerpiece of U.S. policy 
in the region — opposition do an independent Kurdis- 
tan. The U.S. and Britain, therefore, found that they 
had to occupy Iraq directly. 

The rebellions in Iraq this spring made it clear to 
U.S. commanders that they lacked the forces to con- 
trol the situation. In response, they brought back for- 
mer leaders of Hussein’s army to lead militias in Fal- 
luja and dropped their demand that fundamentalists 
under the control of Moktada al-Sadr surrender to 
U.S. forces. Bush is now trying to give the new inter- 
im Iraqi government more control of the country, 
even as he insists on maintaining total U.S.-control 
over all military operations. 

A Building solidarity between 
fumes of liberation 

Not all Iraqis who oppose the U.S. occupation 
support fundamentalist clerics like al-Sadr or the 
insurgents in Falluja. Most Shiite political tendencies 
have denounced al-Sadr and many Iraqis have con- 
demned the Falluja militants. As Iraqi citizen Ahmad 
Abbas told The New York Times on May 8, "We don’t 
support either side. We don’t want the Americans to 
kill the members of [al-Sadr’s] Mahdi Army, but we 
also don’t want the Mahdi Army to win." 

This does not mean religious fundamentalism 
isn’t a ma or threat. The overthrow of Hussein by the 
U.S. and the discrediting of nationalist and commu- 
nist tende tides over the past several decades have 
left a void that militant Islam is eager to fill. This 
void is not just political, but philosophic. The Left’s 
failure to develop a viable liberatory alternative has 
created space for a host of reactionary tendencies to 
aspire for mass support. 

The rise of fundamentalist Islam in Iraq — once 
one of the most secular nations, in the Middle East — 
gives new meaning to Karl Marx’s insight that bour- 
geois society, including its secular culture, does not 
negate the pull of religious mystification. 

Marx showed that the alienated, mystified social 
relations of capitalism — in which human relations 
take on the form of relations between things — pro- 
vides religious mystification with a new lease on life. 
For this reason, he did not make criticism of religion 
the centerpoint of his thought. Marx argued, 




not a single U.S. intellectual. ..has dared to declare 
their solidarity with the [Iraqi] anti-colonial struggle. 
They have ‘problems,’ I hear, ‘about supporting Arab 
fundamentalists, terrorists, anti-Semites, etc.’... There 
are two sides: An entire nation fighting a colonial 
occupation army and U.S. imperialism. Serious and 
consequential political 
intellectuals must 
make a choice."(4) 

With a methodolo- 
gy inherited from post- 
Marx Marxism, this 
reifies "the Iraqi peo- 
ple" into an undiffer- 
entiated totality — as if 
it is void of class, gen- 
der, and ethnic divi- 
sions once the oppo- 
nent is the U.S. In 
truth, the battle being 
waged in Iraq today is 
not just against the 
U.S. military, but is 
also pitting reac- 
tionary fundamental- 
ists and "secular" 

Ba’athist loyalists 
against Iraqi workers, 
women, and national 
minorities trying to 
create a free society. 

Failure to solidarize 
with these liberatory 
forces amounts to 
telling humanity that it has no choice but to side 
with either U.S. imperialism or native reactionary 
tendencies. 

In opposition to such short-mindedness, this year 
we helped generate solidarity with Iraqi feminists in 
groups like the Organization of Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq, which has come under attack from both funda- 
mentalists and the U.S. occupiers. Over 1,000 Iraqis 
marched in Baghdad on International Women’s Day 
against a planned constitutional measure to impose 
Shari’a law, showing once more that the quest for 
new man/woman relations is as indigenous to Iraq as 
to any society on earth. 

Those who call on the anti-war movement to sup- 
port any force battling the U.S., no matter how reac- 
tionary it may be, not only ignore the importance of 
these women’s struggles; they also stand in direct 
opposition to the self-activity of the Iraqi working 
class. Some Iraqi workers greeted the collapse of 
Hussein’s dictatorship by forming small but growing 
independent trade unions and unions of the unem- 
ployed. In doing so, they have come up against the 
U.S. military occupation, which has maintained Hus- 
sein’s 1987 labor law which forbids strikes or unions 
in public industries, including in the all-important oil 
industry. These unions have also come under attack 
from the same reactionary forces that Bello and 
Petras call on us to support. 

In April a group of armed gangs controlled by al- 
Sadr ordered workers in aluminum and sanitary 
supply plants in Nasiriyah to hand the factories over 
to them for use as bastions for fighting the U.S. mili- 
tary. The workers refused and remained inside their 
factories. The Federation of Workers’ Councils and 
Unions in Iraq (FWCUI) stated, "We completely 
reject the turning of workers and civilians’ work and 
living places into reactionary war-fronts between the 
two poles of terrorism in Iraq: the U.S. and their 
allies from one side, and the terrorists in the armed 
militias, well known for their enmity to Iraqi people’s 
interests, on the other." 

The emergence of this new Iraqi labor movement 
deserves our full support — not least because it can 
help transcend the ethnic and religious divisions that 
threaten to tear Iraq apart. Falah Alwah, a represen- 
tative of FWCUI, stated, "The interim government 
has structures set up on ethnic and religious bases, 
and it is therefore logical that it attempts to develop 
the union movement along these lines. It is a divisive 
concept for workers. We want to establish genuine 


In the absence of developing the ideas that are at 
stake in liberation struggles, the historic initiative 
gets conceded to the Right — a lesson that should 
have been learned from the way Reagan’s presidency 
managed to change the course of world politics. We 
surely need to debunk the myths about Reagan that 
were manufactured by both Repub- 
licans and Democrats at his recent 
funeral. But wS need to do so with 
full recognition that what allowed 
him to introduce a retrogressive, 
changed world was the failure of the 
radical movement to develop and 
project a viable alternative to exist- 
ing society. 

We surely cannot depend on 

presidential aspirant 
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John Kerry and the 
Democrats to develop 
such an alternative 
for us. Kerry has gone 
out of his way not to 
harshly attack Bush 
over Abu Ghraib, and 
in his overall cam- 
paign against one of 
the most reactionary 
presidents in U.S. his- 
tory he has managed 
to make the difference 
between himself and 
Bush appear paper- 
thin. 

A far deeper basis 
'of opposition can arise in the aftermath of the Abu 
Ghraib scandal by developing new connections 
between the anti-war movement and the struggles 
against the criminal injustice system. John Alan 
addressed this in his new book Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles: 

Even many who oppose the U.S. drive for single 
world domination through incessant military 
intervention overseas fail to recognize the van- 
guard role of African Americans. It isn’t alone a 
matter of the difficulties the anti-war movement 
has faced in bringing large numbers of African 
Americans out to its rallies... It’s a question of 
making a category out of what has emerged 
from crucial turning points in U.S. history.... The 
challenge is to meet this movement by articulat- 
ing how its independence is a manifestation of 
the irrepressible idea of freedom.(6) 

The April 25 March for Women’s Lives, which was 
attended by over a million and included many Lari- 
nas, Asian, and Black women, likewise shows the 
potential for building new solidarity between those 
fighting Bush’s policies at home and abroad.(7) 

Developing such connections among the forces of 
liberation will not arise automatically; it takes hard 
labor, including theoretical labor. In solidarizing With 
those fighting oppression, we must not overlook the 
ideas that they are struggling to defend. 

IK The matrix of global 
politics and economics 

A . The economic basis of 
U.S* dominance 

The fact that new voices are being raised against 
the U.S.’s fiasco in Iraq doesn’t mean that the-forces 
controlling U.S. domestic and foreign policy will 
retreat without a fight. Far too much is at stake for 
them to walk away from its quagmire in Iraq. At 
issue is not even Bush’s presidency, but the U.S. 
drive for single world mastery. That drive is not sim- 
ply driven by personalities, but by the present stage 
of restructured state-capitalism. 

The U.S. quest for global military domination is 
inseparable from its effort to maintain dominance 
over the world economy. More than ever, the global 
economy is being kept afloat by the debt-financed 


The immediate task of philosophy, which is at 
the service of history, once the holy form of 
human self-estrangement has been unmasked, is 
to unmask self-estrangment in its unholy forms. 
Thus the criticism of heaven turns into the criti- 
cism of the earth, the criticism of religion into 
the criticism of law and the criticism of theol- 
ogy into the criticism of politics.(3) 

Marx’s approach retains its validity. So long as 
the transcendence of the alienated nature of capital- 
ism is not envisioned and realized, an array of 
regressive tendencies, including religious fundamen- 
talist ones, will step in to try to fill the void. 

For this reason we disagree vehemently with the 
kind of ideological pollution being promoted by leftist 
commentators like Walden Bello, who argues that 
"one of the key obstacles to the emergence of a sus- 
tained peace movement in the U.S. and internation- 
ally" is that "progressives have been incapacitated by 
their own qualms about the Iraqi resistance" — which 
he identifies with the Falluja militants and funda- 
mentalists like al-Sadr! No better is James Petras, 
who argues: "Since the resistance began a year ago, 


unions in Iraq. The Workers and Trade Union Coun- 
cils in Iraq act on the basis of recognition of the right 
of all workers, regardless of their ethnic, linguistic or 
religious origin, to be present in the union. Only the 
workers’ movement can avoid ethnic confrontation 
and can unite the country to avoid what happened in 
Bosnia or in the ex- Yugoslavia.”® 

Ironically, many of those arguing against people- 
to-people solidarity with the liberatory forces in Iraq 
on the grounds that "we in the West should not be 
telling Iraqis how to proceed" are the very ones 
advising the anti-war movement to support reac- 
tionaries there who attack women and workers! 

A genuinely revolutionary and humanist anti-war 
movement capable of fundamentally transforming 
our alienated society cannot be built on the basis of 
what it is against; it has to be built on the basis of 
what it is for. The starting point for achieving this is 
solidarizing with those in Iraq, Afghanistan and else- 
where Who are reaching for human liberation. This is 
not alone a practical question; it is also a theoretical 
question, for it entails developing the ideas that can 
lead to new dialogue between different forces of liber- 
ation. 


U.S. economy; the U.S. accounted for most of the 
world’s economic growth since 1996 and much of that 
continues to be financed by massive inflows of Capital 
from overseas. 

While foreign capital continues to flood into the 
U.S., decent-paying jobs continue to flood out of it. 
The U.S. has lost 12% of its manufacturing jobs since 
1998 — a period in which global industrial production 
rose by more than 20%. White collar and service jobs 
are experiencing similar job losses; in 2002 alone, for 
example, Sprint’s productivity jumped 15% while its 
payroll fell by 11,500. Such figures are being repeat- 
ed in industry after industry, which helps explain 
much of the persistently high levels of unemploy- 
ment in the U.S. economy. 

In response to this, labor is fighting back. The 
four-day multi-state walkout by SBC workers in May 
was motivated by demands for improved health care 
and an end to outsourcing of jobs. Though the Com- 
munication Workers of America has worked out a 
tentative agreement with management, many of the 
issues which motivated the walkout remain unre- 

(Conti nued on page 6) 
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solved — not just at SBC but in the communications 
industry as a whole. Meanwhile, new labor protests 
and strikes occurred in June in New York City by 
day care workers, home health aides and teachers 
who are fully aware that the modest "recovery" in 
the U.S. economy has yet to "trickle down” to them. 

What enables the U.S. to dominate the world 
economy is that it remains the investment haven of 
choice for foreign capital. Foreign investors hold 50% 
of outstanding U.S. Treasury debt, 35% of corporate 
debt, and 12% of U.S. equities. The U.S. economy is 
doing as well as it is because of foreign loans and 
consumption propped up by borrowing. One analyst 
wrote, "Never before has the world put more stock in 
America — both as an engine of growth and as a store 
of financial value."(8) 

Maintaining this situation is inseparable from 
asserting U.S. global military hegemony. Military 
force is important in showing the rest of the world 
that the U.S. can keep control of key natural 
resources, such as oil, and dominate the process of 
political decision-making between different capitalist 
states. This explains much of the reason for the Iraq 
war: the Bush administration decided to take down 
Hussein because it knew he was weak militarily and 
they figured that his rapid defeat would intimidate 
other centers of world capital, like West Europe and 
Asia, to abandon any illusions that they could ever 
challenge the U.S. economically or politically. 

The U.S.’s fiasco in Iraq has undermined this sce- 
nario. This doesn’t mean the U.S. will simply beat a 
quick retreat — not least because the Republicans, 
arid many Democrats, not without reason, view the 
maintenance of a massive U.S. military empire as a 
key part of managing its structural economic prob- 
lems. 

Meanwhile, the threat of terrorism — which has 
tended to strengthen reactionary tendencies within 
the U.S. — is more alive than ever. The invasion of 
Iraq has only increased this threat, as recent terror- 
ist attacks by A1 Qaeda in Saudi Arabia and the 
Madrid train bombing show. This makes all the more 
relevant the point we made from the moment the 
September 11 attacks happened, namely, that it is 
just as important to oppose reactionary tendencies 
. trying to challenge U.S. global hegemony as it is to 
oppose the U.S. drive for single world domination.(9) 
Any other standpoint closes off the space needed to 
work out an emancipatory alternative. 

A The Brazil-China connection: 
a new pole of global capital? 

The election of Lula as Brazil’s president last 
year was the culmination of a long history of work- 
ers and peasants’ struggles and his election was a 
cause for celebration. Since taking office, things have 
been less sanguine; though Lula has initiated some 
projects to ameliorate poverty and homelessness, he 
has adopted the economic program of his predeces- 
sors by pursuing a straight neoliberal agenda. 

In the field of world politics, however, Lula has 
tried to assert some independence. He opposed the 
Iraq war, he traveled to Cuba, and he extended some 
support to Chavez’s regime in Venezuela. Of far 
greater importance is his effort to work out a new 
kind of economic-political alignment with China and 
Russia. 

Lula concluded a trip to China in late May 
accompanied by 400 business executives. Fifteen 
business and trade deals were signed between these 
two economic powerhouses of the developing world — 
ranging from Brazilian aircraft manufacturer 
Embraer’s agreement to build planes for China to a 
$1 billion contract for China to build an aluminum 
factory in poverty-stricken northeastern Brazil. Most 
revealing was an agreement for China to buy large 
amounts of uranium from Brazil (the world’s sixth 
largest uranium producer), in exchange for J3razil 
helping to build 11 new nuclear power plants in 
China. This raised eyebrows in Washington, since 
China is undertaking a significant buildup of its 

Marx's Concept of 
Intrinsic Value 

On the unity of value, 
fetishism, and the 
analysis of capitalist 
production in Capital. 
by Andrew Kliman 

"In confronting capital's 
global expansionism, the 
movement [against global 
capitalism] would do well 
to seriously study Marx's analysis of 'self-expanding 
value' (his definition of capital)." — From the Preface 
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arsenal of nuclear weapons. 

During his trip Lula sidestepped questions about 
China’s rampant human rights abuses and said 
nothing to support Chinese labor struggles — this 
from a man heading a party that did not hesitate to 
go against the dominant trend in the Latin American 
Left in the 1980s by strongly supporting the Soli- 
damosc movement in Poland. 

Lula’s China trip is part of a broader effort to 
create an alternative pole in the developing world to 
U.S. power. Last year Brazil formed, along with India 
and South Africa, a "G-3" to counter U.S. hegemony 
in international relations. Lula has stated, "We 
dream in the near future it will be a G-5, which will 
be with Russia and China" a counterweight to U.S. 
power. One analyst wrote, "Lula’s pursuit of closer 
ties to China is part of the Brazilian president’s 
sweeping international agenda for improving Brazil’s 
trading relations with other developing countries 
and regions.. .so that the developing world does not 
have to depend so much on the U.S. "(10) 

It is true that China, which is heavily dependent 
on exports to the U.S. and investments from U.S.- 
based multinationals, is not anxious to openly upset 
relations with the U.S.; nor is Russia in the position 
to break free from U.S. dictates, though its growing 
importance as an oil exporter gives it more wiggle- 
room than in recent years. Though it is not clear that 
Lula’s dream of a "G-5" will ever come to fruition, 
the fact that such an effort is underway reflects the 
extent to which the U.S. 
does not 
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The 
fact that 

Lula comes out of the Left and continues to use left- 
ist language, even as he pursues a neoliberal agen- 
da — as also seen in his support for Brazilian 
agribusiness which is decimating the Amazonian 
region through soybean production, much of which is 
exported to China — makes it crucial not to be taken 
in by any half-way house "challenge" to the U.S. 

What is true for large nations trying mildly to 
distance themselves from the U.S., like Brazil, is 
even truer of smaller ones who openly oppose it, like 
Cuba. Castro’s decision in June to close down 40 cat- 
egories of self-employed businesses — as if state-con- 
trolled capital is an advantage over such enterprises 
that have enabled many Cubans to supplement their 
meager state wages of $8 a month — only serves to 
show what little new he has to offer. 

Opposition to U.S. imperialism that is not based 
on a concept that transcends both state-capitalism 
and neoliberalism remains abstract and is unable to 
pose a real alternative; it just tailends any anti- 
American force and reduces the struggle against cap- 
italism to something purely political. 

C. Genocide in Darfur 

One of the most difficult challenges facing us 
today is that in the absence of an emancipatory 
alternative all sorts of nefarious tendencies enter to 
fill the void. We witnessed this in the 1990s, when 
the collapse of both Communism and the internal 
socialist humanist opposition in Yugoslavia created a 
void that Serbia’s Slobodan Milosevic took advantage 
of by fomenting ethnic hatred against Kosova and 
genocide against Bosnia. 

Tragically, the failure of much of the Left to 
speak out against the "ethnic cleansing" of Bosnia 
and Kosova is being repeated today in the near- 
silence over the genocide being waged against Black 
Africans in Darfur, in western Sudan. 

Conflicts in Darfur have been going on for 
decades between Black Africans and the Arab-domi- 
nated Sudanese government, which has long opposed 
the interests of the Fur, Masaalit, and Zaghawa com- 
munities of Darfur (an area the size of France with a 
population of four million). Sporadic uprisings have 
occurred there over the past three decades. Conflict 
intensified in the 1980s, when Colonel Ghadafi of 
Libya encouraged the creation of an "Arab corridor" 
into Central Africa; he supplied weapons to Arab 
militias in Sudan, which launched attacks against 
the citizenry of Darfur.(ll) 

By the 1990s, the element of racism against the 
Black Africans in western Sudan became pronounced 


V 


when 27 Arab pastoral groups declared war against 
the "Zurug" (or Black) non-Arab groups of Darfur. 
Last year Sudan moved to repress any dissent in the 
region by letting loose the janjaweed militias — death 
squads 20,000 strong, not unlike the units employed 
by Milosevic against Bosnia and Kosova and the 
interahamwe used in Rwanda against the Tutsi. The 
janjaweed openly talk of "exterminating" the Blacks 
of Darfur. 

Groups have arisen to defend the inhabitants of 
Darfur, such as the Sudanese Liberation Army and 
the Justice and Equality Movement. Sudan has 
responded with a scorched-earth campaign of aerial 
bombardment, systematic rape, and unleashing the 
deadly janjaweed on the civilian populace. Tens of 
thousands have been killed and raped, over a million 
have been forced from their homes, and much of the 
populace is slowly being starved to death. 

Though this genocide resembles Sudan’s 20-year 
war against secessionists in the south, there is one 
major difference — whereas the southern rebels are 
Christian and animist, the people of Darfur are Mus- 
lims. This is not an inter-religious war, but a racial- 
ethnic war, as an Arab-dominated government seeks 
to wipe out indigenous Black Africans. 

The Bush administration still refuses to say that 
genocide is occurring in Darfur; it brokered the talks 
between Sudan and the southern rebels and does not 
want to upset its new-found alliance with the 
Sudanese government, which it sees as an ally in its 

"war against 
terrorism." U.S. 
Black and civil 
rights organiza- 
tions have also 
so far said little 
about the issue. 
Nor has any- 
thing been done 
by the African 
Union, created 
as a result of 
the political 
impotence of 
^ the Organiza- 
| tion for African 
8 Unity. 

| Why is the 
5 genocide in Dar- 
| fur not a larger 
S issue in the 
| anti-war and 
! other move- 
ments? Is it 
because the U.S. 

is not behind the conflict? Does this mean another 
Rwanda will be allowed to happen? Have we learned 
nothing from the genocide in Bosnia — or the ongoing 
war of the Indonesian government against the peo- 
ple of Acheh? Just because the U.S. is not militarily 
involved in a conflict doesn’t free us from solidariz- 
ing with the victims of ethnic cleansing, religious 
fundamentalism, and statist terrorism. The radical 
movement cannot afford to focus only on opposing 
U.S. actions; it has to proceed on the basis of the 
kind of new society it is for. Anything less elimi- 
nates the ground for extending the most basic kind 
of human 1 solidarity. 

(Continued on page 7) 
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III. Envisioning an 
alternative to capitalism 

Why has it proven so difficult to develop a viable 
alternative to capitalism? Much of the reason is that 
throughout the 20th century most radical move- 
ments and intellectuals assumed that an alternative 
to capitalism would arise from nationalization of 
industry and state control of the economy. "Marx- 
ism" became largely identified with its opposite, 
nationalized property under the control of a single 
party state. By the 1980s this proved totally bank- 
rupt. In every instance the reduction of "socialism" 
to the state control of industry led to totalitarianism 
or to an embrace of "free market" capitalism. 

The ensuing collapse of statist Communism and 
reformist Social-Democracy led to the gravest prob- 
lem of all — a decline of "Marxist" movements and 
even interest in Marxist theory. This impacted the 
entire Left, including the anti-Stalinist Left which 
had distinguished between Stalinism and liberatory, 
humanist Marxism. This decline of interest in Marx 
proved deadly, for it removed the ground needed to 
envision and work out a path to a noncapitalist 
future, 

At the same time, the attacks on dialectical rea- 
son that have dominated intellectual discourse since 
the 1980s — not just from pragmatists and Althusse- 
rians of the old Left, but from the "new" generation 
of theorists influenced by poststructualism and 
autonomism — has also impeded the effort to envi- 
sion a noncapitalist future. The wholesale rejection 
of Hegel, which characterizes such different figures 
as Foucault, Deleuze, and Negri, blocks access to 
"the vision of the future which Hegel called the 
Absolute and which Marx first called ‘real human- 
ism’ and later ‘communism'. "(12) 

This xlidn’t mean that history ground to a halt. 
New forces and new passions spring up from the 
bosom of society, no matter how deep the crisis in 
radical thought may be. We saw many instances of 
that in the past two decades, especially in 1999 
when the Seattle protests against the neo-liberal 
restructuring of state-capitalism brought to promi- 
nence the emergence of a worldwide movement 
against global capital. 

Though the September 11 attacks disoriented 
some within this movement, the movement has not 
yet run its course — as reflected in the recent elec- 
tions in India. Almost no one foresaw the defeat of 
the BJP, given the "boom" in India’s economy. Yet in 
retrospect, the fact that tens of millions of working 
people turned out to toss the BJP from power should 
not come as such a surprise in light of the way large 
numbers of workers and peasants attended the 
World Social Forum in Mumbai in January. 

One dimension that has made the Seattle 
protest, and other actions of the movement against 
global capital since then, so exciting was that the 
centralism and "party-building" fetishism of the tra- 
ditional Left was rightly rejected in favor of decen- 
tralized organizational structures. The old Left’s 
efforts at "party building" have done nothing to fill 
the void in the development of an emancipatory 
alternative, and no amount of efforts to recycle the 
"vanguard party to lead" concept in some "new" 
expression will have any greater success. 

At the same time, the rejection of the "party to 
lead" and the embrace of decentralized forms of 
organization, correct as that is, has not resulted in 
the emergence of a new organizational expression of 
the idea of freedom that persists after the end of 
particular protests or campaigns. Why has it proven 
so hard for anti-vanguardists to create an organized 
expression of the idea of freedom that survives the 
ebb and flow of particular protests and campaigns? 

Nobody tries to forge a movement or organiza- 
tion if they think that spontaneous action by itself 
will bring forth a new society; they do so out of an 
implicit awareness that some kind of organized 
articulation of an ultimate goal is needed. So why 
has it proven so hard to create an organizational 
alternative to the "vanguard party" that could 
become a pole of attraction for masses of people? 

Isn’t it because ideas are often separated from 
organization, as if basing activity on distinct theo- 
ries and ideas inevitably risks falling into a fixed 
and frozen ideology? Many assume that the old Left 
failed because it insisted on an attachment to ideas. 
But the truth is, the old Left failed because it relied 
on adherence to leaders and power politics instead 
of ideas. 

In fact, being serious about ideas is the very 
opposite of dogmatically holding to some fixed and 
frozen ideology, for it involves a continuous working 
out of the inner dialectic of philosophy. 

To leave ideas to the realm of "theory" and orga- 
nization to that of "practice" robs us of the ability to 
comprehensively respond to the question of whether 
there is an alternative to capitalism and what has 
called itself "socialism." The question is too awesome 
to be worked out by individuals in isolation from 
forces of liberation. It can only be worked out in an 
organizational collectivity that is based on a philoso- 
phy of liberation. 

The development of Marxist-Humanism speaks 
directly to this problem. Its roots go back to the the- 


is 


ory of state-capitalism, developed by Dunayevskaya 
as a response to the new stage of capitalism that 
emerged out of the Great Depression. By analyzing 
state-capitalism that called itself "Communism" 
through the categories of Marx’s Capital, she proved 
its nonviability long before its collapse in the 1980s. 

By the 1950s it became clear to Dunayevskaya 
that state-capitalist theory, though necessary to 
meet the challenge of the times, was insufficient. 

The emergence of counter-revolution from within 
revolution, as in Stalin’s Russia, called for a philoso- 
phy that recaptures the humanism of Marx for our 
day. Even the best economic analysis is still nega- 
tive; it represents a critique of what exists. To meet 
the challenge of "new passions and new forces" ask- 
ing "can humanity be free in the age of totalitarian- 
ism?" required something more — filling the philo- 
sophic void that has persist- 
ed in the radical movement 
since Marx’s death. 

For this reason, in 
such works as Marxism 
and Freedom (1958), Phi 
losophy and Rev- 
olution (1973), 
and Rosa Lux- | 
emburg, ® 

Women’s Libera-’* 
tion, and Marx’s | 

Philosophy of f 
Revolution .1 
(1982), Duna- §* 
yevskaya ? 

focused on fillingg 

the missing link a _i .. , 

in the radical >h e historic, million-strong March 

movement — 

dialectical philosophy. Dialectics, she insisted, can- 
not be reduced to an ideology or some fixed and 
frozen set of conclusions. As she wrote in 1974, 

Whatever Hegel said, and meant, about the Owl 
of Minerva spreading its wings only at dusk 
simply does noi follow from the objectivity of the 
drive, the summation in which the advance is 
immanent in the present. ...When subjected to 
the dialectic method from which, according to 
Hegel, no truth can escape, the conclusion turns 
out to be a new beginning. There is no trap in 
thought. Though it is finite, it breaks through 
the barriers of the given, reaches out, if not to 
infinity, surely beyond the historic moment.(13) 

The unresolved task facing Marxist-Humanists 
is to see to it that dialectical philosophy becomes 
ground for organization. Though Dunayevskaya 
explicitly projected this challenge in the 1980s, after 
creating the category "post-Marx Marxism, begin- 
ning with Engels," she was reaching for a new kind 
of organization that would take responsibility for 
developing a non-totalizing form of dialectics from 
as early as 1953, in a series of letters that led to the 
birth of Marxist-Humanism. : N ' 

The 1953 "Letters on Hegel’s Absolutes" was 
written as part of a dialogue among Dunayevskaya, 
C.L.R. James, and Grace Lee (Boggs) on what kind 
of revolutionary organization could replace the van- 
guard party. As she wrote in a 1987 reexamination, 

I wasn’t interested in either the mass party, 
which the masses will build, or in the elitist 
party, which we definitively oppose, but in what 
happens to a small group ‘like us’ who know 
that nothing can be done without the masses, 
and are with them, but [such small groups of] 
theoreticians always seem to be around too. So, 
what is the objectivity which explains their 
presence, as the objectivity explains the sponta- 
neous outburst of the masses? In a word, I was 
looking for the objectivity of subjectivity.(14) 

By the time Dunayevskaya completed the 1953 
letters, she had departed from what C.L.R. James 
called "the dialectics of the party." By "dialectics of 
the party" James meant defining the specific form 
of organization that could replace the vanguard 
party. While Dunayevskaya was also interested in 
new forms of organization, she did not stop there: 
she focused most of all on the relation between 
dialectical philosophy and organization. 

This led to the formation of News and Letters 
Committees in 1955. Dunayevskaya stated at its 


Selected Writings by Raya Dunayevskaya 1961-1982 and Haws & Letter si 988-2002 

The U.S. military intervention in Iraq restiitechin the quick collapse of the corrupt ja'athist police state anti reshaped 
the political reality of a region formed by decades of national movemefl^flbs and revolutions. Jhe refusal ofAes 
Iraqi people to fight for Saddam Hussein's brutal regime, arid the subsequent effort to determine their own future 
against the U.S, occupation provides an opportune rfioment tb revisit the turbulent lii^fer^jf We post- World War II 
Middle East. This is not only for the sake of knowing this important history, but also an effort toward building the 
new Left that is emerging from the struggle against U.S. imperialism, religious fundamentalism, and ali the eorrupt 
forms of state-capitalism that have attempted to substitute themseiv^ for the fealpfes of human liberation. 


founding convention, "It is the organization of 
thought which determines organizational life.”(15) 
This concept flowed from Marxism and Freedom . 
It showed that the Second International had plenty 
of "organization" and many publications, but they 
were unsuccessful since there was no organization 
of Marxist thought. In part, it was seen in their fail- 
ure to publish much of Marx’s work. But even when 
they did publish Marx it meant little, since they 
took his conclusions as a pillow for intellectual sloth 
instead of experiencing the Marxian dialectic in 
light of the realities of their times. j 

The Marxist-Humanist concept of philosophy as 
ground for organization broke new ground — includ- 
ing from those who had accepted the theory of state- 
capitalism. As Dunayevskaya wrote in 1973, "Even 
in 1950-51, when for the first time we did add a sec- 
tion on philosophy right within our political docu- 
ment ( State-Capitalism and World Revolution ) and 
were on the threshold of totally breaking with Trot- 
skyism organizationally as well, we still had not, in 
throwing out the concept of the ‘party to 

lead,’ created 
anything to 
take its place. 
i| That is the 
whole point. 
We still 
haven’t fully, 
not yet. We 
have prac- 
ticed an alter- 
native. We 
have created 

for Women's lives on April 25. S”we must 

now expand 

that by making it a totality so that Philosophy and 
Revolution is its organizational and not only philo- 
sophical manifestation. ..”(16) 

From then to the end of her life in 1987 Duna- 
yevskaya focused on how to close the gap between 
philosophic breakthrough and its organizational 
concretization. The task is neither to develop organi- 
zation apart from philosophy, nor to treat philosophy 
as a set of conclusions that one simply "propagates." 
No new kind of organization can emerge from either 
approach. She defined the challenge in her unfin- 
ished work on "Dialectics of Organization and Phi- 
losophy" in 1986-87: "The question of organization 
not only as organizational growth we’re so in need 
of, but the concept of organization.. .where it is 
inseparable from and dialectically integral with, the 
dialectics of philosophy."! 17) 

Embarking upon this "untrodden path" of dialec- 
tics of organization and philosophy is central to con- 
cretizing the challenge that Marxist-Humanism has 
posed since its birth — answering the question of 
what happens after the revolution. 

This question is posed by ongoing revolts and it 
is the task of revolutionary theorists to respond to 
it. It is seen in such expressions as "Another World 
is Possible" or "Life After Capitalism"--the latter 
being the name of a forum that will be held at the 
protests against the Republican Convention in New 
York in August. 

However, it is difficult to even get started on 
developing an alternative without the hard theoreti- 
cal labor of internalizing Marx’s Marxism and work- 
ing out what it means for today. In the absence of 
such necessary work it becomes easy to fall prey to 
the illusion that a new form of organization will by 
itself meet the challenge of the times. The way in 
which many in the movement against global capital 
were unsure of how to respond to the September 11 
attacks points to the need to go beyond the issue of 
forms of organization by developing philosophy 
inseparable from organization. 

As Dunayevskaya wrote in one of her final 
essays, "The two-fold problematic of our age is 1) 
What happens after the conquest of power? 2) Are 
there ways for new beginnings when there is so 
much reaction, so many aborted revolutions, such 
turning of the clock backward in the most technolog- 
ically advanced lands?"( 18) 

Responding to this problem entails taking Marx- 
ist-Humanism to its next stage of dialectical devel- 
opment. It cannot be done by repeating conclusions 

(Continued on page 8) 
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EPITAPH FOR REAGAN 

After his death, they sang Reagan’s 
praises as if he were a saint. He was 
another guy going to heaven non-stop. I 
couldn’t help wondering, with all these 
so-called angels with reputations like his 
heading to heaven, who is in hell? Maybe 
the people who asked for a transfer when 
they saw who was coming there? 

Robert Taliaferro 
Wisconsin 

*** 

When the federal government closed 
down all their offices for Reagan’s funer- 
al on Friday, June 11, one post office in 
Marin posted signs everywhere telling 
patrons they were closing in memory of 
Ray Charles. In Oakland, a memorial 
was held "for the victims of Reaganism." 

Correspondent 
Bay Area, California 


ABU 

GHRAIB 

AT 

HOME 


What is clear about the recent “revela- 
tions” regarding the torture of prisoners 
in Iraq is that nothing is new. The gov- 
ernment has always tortured, murdered 
and abused its enemies. The media has 
also always whitewashed or excused it. 
Not only have foreign peoples been 
abused, but inmates of domestic prisons, 
jails and mental institutions as well. In 
the U.S. a small privileged number of 
owning-clasS individuals live well off of 
the labor of the majority. Their agents 
carry out the abuse of those who disturb 
or threaten their continued accumula- 
tion of increasing wealth. The world 
belongs to them — and that is the prob- 
lem. But it does not have to be — and that 
is the solution. 

Subscriber 

Louisiana 

All the abuses now being spotlighted 
in Iraqi prisons are endemic and ram- 
pant in U.S. prisons on a daily basis. The 
mainstream media has consistently 
downplayed it or refused to report it at 
all. The Iraqi abuses were widely report- 
ed by freelance internet reporters as well 
as the Red Cross, Justice Watch, and 
Amnesty International months before it 
was reported by the U.S. corporate 
media. Our government openly scorns 
the U.S. Constitution and ignores the 
rule of law. We see the police shooting 
and/or beating civilians on a daily basis 
and the courts do nothing. N&L has been 
one of the few voices in the wilderness 
that speaks out against injustice and 
spotlights the truth. 

Incarcerated 
Brooklyn, Connecticut 


CAPITALISM AT WORK 

For the past two years here, and I 
would guess in every city in the U.S., con- 
struction has been booming, partly due 
to the' present low interest rates. From 
government buildings to retail outlets to 
huge shopping malls and homes and 
apartments, construction is taking place 
in many empty lots (often preceded by 
demolition of still usable old buildings), 
as well as encroaching on or destroying 
wilderness areas outside the city. At the 
same time there is a tremendous short- 
age of low cost housing which is not 
being met. This adds to the skyrocketing 
rents and costs of private homes, out of 
reach for most people. Under our capital- 
ist society the primary interest of capi- 
tal, which finances these projects, is to 
self-expand at its greatest possible rate 
of profit. Meeting people’s human needs 
is a secondary issue, at best. 

Reader 
Los Angeles 


THANKS TO ALL OUR FRIENDS 
AND READERS FOR THEIR 

CONTRIBUTIONS TO HELP 

KEEP NEWS & LETTERS ALIVE 

. Have you sent in 

your contribution yet? 



READERS' 


THE CONCRETENESS OF MARXIST-HUMANISM 


ly that the former Wrangler employees 
will find employment locally, so they will 
either have to move or remain unem- 
ployed/early retired. Some have accused 
Wrangler of being “unpatriotic” and 
demanded that they remove the Ameri- 
can flag in front of their distribution cen- 
ter located in town, which still remains 
in operation. 


The common theme of beleaguered 
“progressives” is deep hostility towards 
the Bush administration but beyond this 
negative unity not much else binds us 
together. Most stunning is that many 
recognize that capitalism is the root of 
our problem, but have virtually nothing 
to say about the laws of motion of capital 
per se, and absolutely nothing to say 
about alternatives. 

The serialization of Dunayevskaya’s 
“Marx’s Humanism today” in the May 
and June issues of N&L can help us 
understand the pathological inability of 
the Left to conceive a third alternative to 
Bush’s dangerous doctrine and the reac- 
tionary forces of fundamentalist Islam. 
But pointing this out does not relieve us 
of the difficult obligation to project what 
the third could be. In “The Concreteness 
of Marxist-Humanism” ( N&L June 2004) 
Anne Jaclard quotes Dunayevskaya 
about thinking an idea through to the 
end. There is a widespread view that 
even if we don't like capitalism, com- 
plaining about it is like complaining 
about the winter in Duluth. If our task is 
to show that another world is possible, 
our first thought should be that this is 
not going to be an easy struggle. 

Tom More 
Washington 

I hope you print more pieces like “The 
Concreteness of Marxist-Humanism.” We 
need more discussion of an alternative to 
the system instead of just criticizing it. 
People aren’t going to keep working to 
change the system unless there's an idea 
of what can replace it. That’s clearly the 
case in this part of the country. 

Subscriber 

Arizona 

The essay on Rosa Luxemburg by 
Peter Hudis in the May issue of N&L 
was especially interesting regarding the 
administration of post-seizure of power 
in a revolutionary society. At times I 
have contemplated the positions, in view 
of a number of situations and crises (e.g., 
the Bolshevik occupation of lands in the 
Transcaucasus, Stalin’s iron rule, Mao’s 
“democratic dictatorship,” North Korea, 
Cuba), and the discussion you presented 
is fresh to me and inspires further con- 
sideration of the forces at play. It seems 


MUSIC 

AND 

POLITICS 


The story of what happened after 
Daniel Barenboim won the Wolf Prize in 
Jerusalem is of more than only musical 
interest. The award was established to 
honor outstanding artists and scientists 
who have worked “in the interest of 
mankind and friendly relations among 
people” and he had certainly demonstrat- 
ed that, including the way he founded 
with Edward Said a workshop for young 
musicians from all the countries of the 
Middle East, Jews and Arabs alike. In his 
acceptance speech, where he sharply crit- 
icized Israel’s policies toward Palestini- 
ans, he said: “Music is an art that touch- 
es the depth of human existence, an art 
of sounds that crosses all borders. As 
such, music can take the feelings and 
imagination of Israelis and Palestinians 
to new, unimaginable spheres.” He then 
donated the moneys of the prize to music 
education projects in Israel and in 
Ramallah. Israeli politicians, of course, 
denounced his criticism of their policies, 
but nobody could deny the power of his 
words and his acts. 

Music lovers 
Los Angeles and Chicago 

• 

JACEKKURON 

I had the opportunity to interview 
Jacek Kuron when I visited Poland at the 
end of 1980, just when Solidarity was at 



that so many dynamics are involved and Wien Mui 

each case can so sharply contrast that a Seminole, OK 

single blueprint seems improbable. I 
would like to hear more on all this. 

New subscriber • 


Corcoran, California 

Having Dunayevskaya's archives 
available in N&L is important because 
her ideas are relevant to today’s world. 
Her column on “Marx’s Humanism 
Today” showed how different theoreti- 
cians related to chapter one of Marx’s 
Capital on fetishism, especially the con- 
trast between Althusser and Marxist- 
Humanism. In our classes here on “Alter- 
natives to Capitalism” we ran into 
“Marxists” who want to get rid of chapter 
one of Capital. I always criticized 
Althusser but I didn’t know how much of 
his ideas came from Stalin. 

Iranian friend 
Bay Area 

I am encouraged to know about N&L 
after finding the article in the December 
issue on the life of Charles Denby, who 
was an African American. My indoctrina- 
tion up to now has been one of relating 
Marxism to the horrors of Stalin or Russ- 
ian history. Alas, I can now say that U.S. 
history is no less atrocious. 

New reader 
Indiana 

The death of both Ronald Reagan and 
the Polish activist Jacek Kuron in the 
same week made me think of the impor- 
tance of Jaclard's essay on the “Con- 
creteness of Marxist-Humanism.” Rea- 
gan said “there is no alternative” to 
existing capitalism. Kuron started out as 
a left-wing activist who wanted to 
replace Stalinism with a self-managed 
society run by workers, but by the late 
1980s he ended up agreeing with the 
basic ideas of Reagan. The "self-limiting 
revolution” turned into “instead of revo- 
lution.” Thats pretty much set the tone of 
everything we've confronted since then. 
As I see it, Jaclard’s essay is telling us 
that the role of News and Letters Com- 
mittees is to try to take the discussion in 
the opposite direction. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 


the height of its power and was inspiring 
the whole population. The energy and 
vision of the ordinary people seemed to 
transform everything. I was especially 
interested in his position on Marxism, 
since I knew about the letter he had co- 
authored with Karol Modzelewski ana- 
lyzing Poland as state-capitalist, and 
Raya Dunayevskaya had asked me to 
find out if he had read her Marxism and 
Freedom. It turned out that he had never 
heard of it — a book like that would never 
get past the state censors. But what was 
shocking was when he completely dis- 
avowed Marxism, saying that trying to 
use Marxism to understand present-day 
economics is the same as looking at a 
Neanderthal man to try to understand 
today’s man. 

Andy Phillips 
# Detroit 

THE OKLAHOMA SCENE 

The recent WTO finding against the 
U.S. cotton subsidies was criticized by the 
congressman from eastern Oklahoma, 
which is an agricultural state that pro- 
duces cotton. I believe that, in this case, 
the WTO is basically correct because the 
subsidies unfairly hurt farmers in Africa. 
As regards exporting manufacturing jobs, 
in my local community a Wrangler (VF 
Jeanswear) plant was closed in order to 
move production to Mexico, even though 
the labor force is non-unionized and 
Oklahoma became a “Right-to-Work” 
state in 2002. A large number of the for- 
mer workers are women who have sewed 
for much of their working life. This has 
elicited anti-Mexico sentiment while 
being disastrous for a small community, 
which had upgraded its water and sewer 
system to accommodate the jeans and 
western clothing factory. It seems unlike- 


WOMEN’S LIBERATION 

Professional basketball player Kobe 
Bryant was charged with raping a 19- 
year-old hotel employee in Vail, Colo, a 
full year ago, but the tone of favoritism 
for the defendant was clear when he was 
allowed to play the entire basketball sea- 
son. Only now has the court set a trial 
date. His fans, including young women, 
cheered him at every game, while his 
defense team, including a woman lawyer, 
Pamela Mackey, used the time to mount 
a vicious attack against the victim, forc- 
ing a court ruling banning reference to 
her as a victim and trying to get every 
aspect of her sexual, medical and mental 
history opened up to court scrutiny. The 
fact that a woman is leading this charge 
reminds us of a lesson learned early by 
the Women’s Liberation Movement— all 
women are not my sisters. 

Women's liberatioiiist 



The general credibility of the Lead 
article “Fight the Christian Right’s 
attacks on women’s lives” (April 2004 
N&L) is undermined by the hyperbole of 
some of the claims made. The point- 
blank dismissal of the possibility of 
reform — “sexist, racist, homophobic capi- 
talism cannot be reformed” — struck me 
as ultra-left. Reforms can be won, and 
are won, when people struggle for them, 
and gay rights is a good example. 

In my lifetime, Britain has changed 
from a society where sex between men 
was a criminal offense, to one where it is 
unlawful for an employer to discriminate 
on grounds of sexual orientation. Gay 
marriage is an idea whose time has only 
just arrived, an idea of the 21st century. 
Rosa Luxemburg was surely correct 
when she wrote of “an indissoluble tie 
between social reforms and revolution,” 
although her description of the struggle 
for reforms as means and the social rev- 
olution as goal is not yet the full story, as 
social revolution is also a means — to a 
world where oppression will be some- 
thing people learn about in history 
books. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

I am in total agreement with T.D. 
Coleman on the question of gay marriage 
assimilation and glad to see someone 
write about the issue this way (May 2004 
N&L). Many people here in the GLBT 
community have a false sense of security 
now thinking that things will get better 
if they can marry. Some say it is a blow 
against Bush. I am not against gay mar- 
riage but feel we should be concentrating 
on the increase in violence in the com- 
munity, as well as against women in the 
U.S. and in other countries. I’d like to see 
us working on anti-war efforts and 
against capitalism along with the issues 
that directly relate to sexuality. 

Suzanne Rose 
Washington 

• 

THE COURT OF HISTORY 

Now that even the Serb "Republic" 
has admitted that the 1995 Srebrenica 
massacre of 7,000 Muslims took place, 
those on the Left who denied it ever hap- 
pened — not just Stalinists but also anar- 
chists like Peter Staudenmejer — need to 
apologize for their gross errors. 

Bosnian support activist 
Chicago 
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Did the Chicago police murder ll/lay Molina Ortiz? 


CHICAGO— May Molina, 55, was a founder of the orga- 
nization Families of the Wrongfully Convicted. She 
worked hard to free her own son, Salvador Ortiz, and 
others who have suffered wrongful convictions at the 
hands of corrupt and brutal police officers. May has 
been a fixture at all kinds of activities for social justice 
from opposition to police brutality and the death penal- 
ty to anti-war marches. 

May’s life ended in a holding cell at 
the Belmont and Western police sta- 
tion here on Wednesday, May 26. She 
had been detained by police Monday 
night, along with her son Michael 
Ortiz, on the suspicion of possession 
of a controlled substance. 

While May was in custody police 
denied requests by her lawyer and 
family members to deliver her medi- 
cine or provide her with medical 
attention. May was wheelchair- 
bound, diabetic, asthmatic and had a 
thyroid condition. She was thrown 
into a naked cell with a steel bench, 
for over a day, before being fopnd 
dead. 

The police leaked word to the press that May Molina 

bags of "heroin" had been found in May's 
apartment and that she had a number of packets of 
heroin in her esophagus and stomach when she died. 



From the first this strained credibility, in simple phys- 
iological terms — how could something still be in one's 
esophagus after more than 24 hours? 

Furthermore, the substance that police had claimed 
was heroin tested negative, and turned out to be just 
candle-making supplies. Michael Ortiz was released 
without charges on June 16 — he had been cruelly and 
pointlessly held duriing his mother's 
funeral, which he was forced to miss. 

May's death certificate says "Pend- 
ing toxicology report" and her family 
was told that it may take up to six 
months to complete that report. 

There are a lot of unanswered 
questions and a call has gone out for 
an independent investigation. 

^ May's family and supporters 
c attempted to deliver a letter request- 
ing this to United States Attorney 
e Patrick Fitzgerald, but it was refused 
5 delivery by his office. A series of vig- 
ils and demonstrations have been 
5 held here since May's death. 
b This is a truly defining moment in 
* the movement against police brutali- 
ty and corruption in Chicago — some- 
thing that the City surely realizes, as 
well. Long-time activist Mary L. Johnson, who sup- 
ported the call for an independent investigator, report- 


Iraq abuse no surprise to U.S. prisoners! 


SUMNER, ILL, — To struggle may not be our individual 
choice, but struggle is very much a part of us. Fallen 
prey for over 400 years to cruel, racist evil and inhu- 
man suffering, where was the outcry for Afrikans? 
Where were the UN, international laws, World Courts, 
Senate committee hearings? 

If the soldiers who perpetrated the acts of torture 
and abuse on the Iraqi prisoners were prison guards 
here in the U.S., then obviously that will tell anyone 
where there's smoke, there's fire. We, as prisoners in 
the U.S. penal system, are more than familiar with the 
techniques that were used by soldiers in Iraq. 

For years now our criminal in-justice system has 
consistently upheld such extreme treatment of its pris- 
oners. Under the guise of "security" the high courts 
have allowed for retired farmers, Klansmen, recover- 

Beating covered up 

PARCHMAN, MISS.— In the early hours of Nov. 24, 
2003, inmate Christopher Smiley, a psychiatric patient 
who suffered from many illnesses, threw urine on a 
female officer named Bertha Rimpson. Afterwards, he 
was removed from his cell and taken to a suicide man- 
agement cell where he was beaten for ten minutes by 
officers Rimpson, Morgan, Forrest, Deer, Williams and 
Little. He was badly bruised all over his back, shoul- 
ders, and one of his arms. 

Two days later, while he was stripped and in the 
management cell, he hanged himself. The day before 
he had mailed a letter to his aunt telling her, as best he 
could, what happened. He told her he was in fear for 
his life. She contacted the NAACP. When they con- 
fronted Mississippi Department of Corrections Com- 
missioner Christopher Epps, he denied that Smiley 
was beaten and said that he sustained the injuries 
because he fell down while he was in restraint gear. He 
also told this lie to the biggest newspaper in 
Mississippi, The Clarion-Ledger. 

One morning about two months ago, officer Rimpson 
threatened my whole tier by saying, "I'm going to start 
pissing in ya'll's food." Also, since the incident, she has 
been walking around telling other inmates in this 
building, "Hang yourself, ""Kill yourself,” and 'You'll be 
next." She seems proud of the incident. When officer 
Little saw Smiley s body after he hanged himself, he 
laughed out loud. 

I complained to officials in the prison about officer 
Rimpson's threats. (I couldn't complain to officials 
about the beating and hanging because I was not on 
the same tier he was when it happened. Everything 
that I just said about the beating was told to me by offi- 
cers and inmates.) 

I also wrote the Mississippi Ethics Commission. 
They referred my letter to the Internal Affairs depart- 
ment here. The head of LA. and the woman who inves- 
tigated Smiley's beating and death talked to me. They 
would not discuss officer Rimpson's threats; all they 
did was try to convince me that Smiley was never beat- 
en. When I told her that everyone knows what hap- 
pened (which is true; all the guards readily admit what 
happened and have had conversations with me and 
with other inmates about it), she told me that it didn't 
happen. I asked her to tell me what really happened 
and she gave me no response. 

The prison staff is supposed to be here to make sure 
that inmates don't escape or cause themselves or oth- 
ers any harm; they aren't here to beat and threaten 
them. Prison officials are aware of everything that 
happened, but there is still no justice for Mr. Smiley, 
his family, and inmates who have to live with threats 
and the fear that they, as Rimpson said, will "be next." 

— Parchinan inmate 


ing alcoholics, etc, to work as prison guards with full 
authority to strip prisoners completely naked in mass 
groups, ordering them to bend over at the waist and 
pull our buttocks apart while the white demons laugh 
and giggle, all in an effort to humiliate the prisoners. 

Those who refuse to dehumanize themselves are 
viciously attacked while their arms are handcuffed 
behind their backs. This attack is carried out, by 
guards weighing over 300 pounds, with mace, huge 
stacks, shields and steel-toed boots, beating prisoners 
unconscious and forcefully probing their buttocks. The 
guards often use racial slims and spit on the prisoners, 
who are usually Afrikan or Hispanic. 

In the maximum institutions this occurs daily and in 
medium facilities periodically. At no time has there 
been a public outcry or investigation by any senator or 
congressman, state or federal. 

So tell me again, what's all the fuss about? Iraqis 
who? The only reasonable statement I can make about 
those who have tasted a small portion of what we as 
Afrikans live with on a daily basis is, welcome to the 
struggle! 

— MaMi, Lawrence Correctional Center 


ed that hjer daughter-in-law’s home was broken into by 
police who said that they were looking for drugs, which 
they didn’t find. But they did hold guns on the small 
children in the house. 

Michael Ortiz and many others have made the point 
that the struggle for justice for Salvador Ortiz will con- 
tinue. — Gerard Emmett 

Torture in Chicago 

CHICAGO — This country's people try to act outraged 
about torture and abuse in Iraq. But just about every 
Black man who has been arrested has been subjected 
to this type of abuse. 

The only difference is the taking of pictures in Iraq. 
If those hadn't come out, there would not have been 
any proof. We have always said it was white racist 
Americans in the armed forces who are training in tor- 
ture techniques. When they come home, they sign up as 
police officers or prison guards where they can get 
away with this type of injustice to their fellow Ameri- 
cans. 

For the past 25 years, we have been trying to edu- 
cate people about the torture and abuse in this very 
city. Police Commander Jon Burge led a systematic tor- 
ture ring that practiced suffocation, electroshock, 
burning, beating, and even murder, in order to get sus- 
pects to make false confessions. He came back from the 
army as a lieutenant and targeted the poorest streets 
on the South Side of Chicago. 

Then-States Attorney Richard M. Daley used the 
confessions of 100 Black men on his resume to become 
mayor. Sometimes I wish, "If only we had some of our 
Black politicians standing beside us." But they won't 
because they have all been endorsed by Mayor Daley, 
But it isi their Black sisters and brothers who elected 
them to office. For what? So they ban forget all about 
those who put them there in the first place? 

There should not be one-sided justice. There should 
not be racism. Nor should there be any torture or police 
brutality. And yet all this exists in our great land of 
opportunity and democracy. My son, and so many oth- 
ers, weren't considered innocent until proven guilty. 
They welre all marked just by being Black, poor and 
uneducated. Yet you say the system works? For whom? 
I say, for the white and rich. 

We hear men like Daley and States Attorney Dick 
Devine manipulate the press, the police, the legisla- 
ture, and the rest of our government; they are men who 
think they are above the law. As the mother of a wrong- 
fully convicted person, I say that no man should stand 
that tall! Let's bring them down — Mayor Daley, Burge 
and hisi detectives, and Devine — and hold them 
accountable. — Mildred Henry 

For more information contact Enough Is Enough! 
Campaign, P.O. Box 377535, Chicago, IL 60637; 
enoughisenoughcampaign@yahoo.com. 
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Faith, politics and freedom 


by Robert Taliaferro 

Growing up in a certain period in U.S. history, we 
had — as a country — often been forced to take sides 
when it came to principles of faith. One cannot escape 
the current debate about the phrase "under God" in the 
Pledge of Allegiance and the reasons why that phrase 
exists at all. It was indicative of the times and of how 
even concepts of faith could be politicized. 

The "under God" phrase was added in order to dis- 
tinguish the difference between a capitalist society like 
the U.S. from a Communist society like the (then) Sovi- 
et Union. Fifty years later, debates over faith and phi- 
losophy have once again attained the status that they 
did during the Cold War era, and now these debates 
are being extended to historically secular activities. 

BUSH POLITICIZES FAITH 

Bush’s call for more faith-based programs is an 
example of how one’s faith can be politicized and how 
such references can be discriminatory in nature even 
when they are meant to be otherwise. Additionally, the 
faith-based initiatives currently being proposed at all 
levels of government stand contrary to the doctrine 
that is behind the principle that church and state 
should be separate. 

One of the distinct problems of any faith-based ini- 
tiative or program is whose faith should be the foun- 
dation for the concept. In the U.S. Christianity is the 
overwhelming doctrine of faith, and if programs are 
defined based on that specific faith — and in turn open- 
ly supported by government — then we have govern- 
mental infringement of the right to believe in some 
other philosophy that is not consistent with the gov- 
ernment-sponsored program. 

In a post- 9/11 world we have found that despotic 
faith-initiatives can influence action and political ide- 
alism regardless of the name one gives to a god, and as 
such, can result in notions that are not consistent with 
equality or justice. 

Non-secular programs, despite what supporters 
might think, have never been positive or truly success- 
ful simply because they often force people to choose — - 
first a religious concept and then the program this con- 
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Reagan’s influence survives h 


Former President Reagan’s demise on June 6 after a 
long illness was a godsend for embattled President 
Bush. The funeral turned out to be a week-long media 
spectacle of this country’s state religion, carefully 
planned by his followers over a decade ago to milk it 
politically to assure the continuance of Reaganism. 

An army of Reaganites filled TV screens in a whole- 
sale revision of history with memories of this suppos- 
edly "beloved" leader. Across the political spectrum 
everyone hailed his "optimism." And grounds for "opti- 
mism" today, even among the most ardent supporters 
of Bush’s war and occupation in Iraq, is just what is 
missing for Reagan’s heirs. . 

Reagan was the godfather of Bush’s foreign policy 
team that totally inverts reality and fantasy and 
equates "freedom and democracy" with U.S. militarized 
capitalism’s struggle for global dominance. Reagan laid 
the ground for today’s militarism in 1986 when he uni- 
laterally staged a foray in the Gulf of Sidra and 
bombed Tripoli, killing many innocent civilians. He 
established the right of the commander-in-chief to 
commit state terror anywhere anytime in the name of 
fighting "terrorists." The "Great Communicator" was 
thoroughly adept at substituting fantasy for reality. 

He dubbed contra terrorists "freedom fighters" as 
they staged attacks from Honduras on Nicaragua’s 
revolutionary government, which .came to power 
through a popular overthrow of the U.S. backed 
Somoza dictatorship. So intent was Reagan on turning 
back that history that he gave the contras covert logis- 
tical support, illegally funneling them money and arms 
gained from equally illegal arms sales to Iran in 
exchange for hostages. 

REAGAN AND SADDAM 

While Iran’s Khomeini and Reagan secretly helped 
each other, that didn’t stop Reagan from sending the 
current Secretary of Defense, Rumsfeld, as his special 
envoy to Saddam Hussein during the eight-year 
slaughter of the Iran-Iraq war. Saddam started that 
war but soon encountered serious setbacks. Rumsfeld 
went to promote the U.S. and Iraq’s "common interests” 
with financial aid to help rebuild Iraq’s oil pipeline and 
buy some military equipment. Rumsfeld’s embrace of 
Saddam Hussein came just when Saddam was using 
chemical weapons on the battlefield against Iran. 

Reagan also dubbed "freedom fighters" the most 
reactionary religious fanatics fighting the Russians in 
Afghanistan, sending them half a billion dollars a year 
in military support while pushing the Saudis into 
doing the same through their man in Afghanistan, 
Osama bin Laden. This helped lay the ground for more 
reactionary consequences we see today. 

Reagan’s militarism tremendously expanded the 
state at the cost of human services. The biggest bud- 
get deficits in history were piled up deliberately to 
choke resources for social spending and roll back gains 
made by workers going back to the New Deal. Today, 
more than ever, militarization and budget deficits con- 


tinue as capital’s weapon against the poor. Reagan’s 
war against the poor was coupled with an attack 
against hard .won affirmative action gains by African 
✓Americans in the Civil Rights Movement as well as an 
attack on labor rights initiated with the firing of strik- 
ing air traffic controllers of PATCO. 

A CHANGED WORLD 

One of the grossest rewrites of history is to credit 
Reagan’s military buildup with the collapse of the 
Russian empire. Such an assertion besmirches the 
memory of the real heroes, the masses in Russia and 
especially East Europe who, with much sacrifice in 
decades of long struggle, brought down Russian state- 

Activists support 
Palestinian people 



MEMPHIS, TENN . — Two dozen activists gathered here 
on June 5 at the street corner of Poplar and East Park- 
way, demanding an end to U.S. aid to Israel until Israel 
ends its occupation of Palestinian territories (West 
Bank and Gaza). That day marked the 37th anniver- 
sary of Israel’s brutal and illegal military occupation, 
which causes immense suffering for the Palestinian 
people, creating a backlash of terror against Israelis as 
well. Since September 2000, well over 3,000 Palestini- 
ans have been killed, along with almost 1,000 Israelis. 
The overwhelming majority of casualties on both sides 
are civilians. While the killing of civilians on both sides 
should be utterly condemned, it is obvious that the 
occupation is the cause of it all. The U.S. supports 
Israel with $3 billion in direct aid, over two thirds of 
which is military aid. That is excluding about $2 billion 
in indirect aid. The demonstrators were part of a 
national campaign to end this aid so that U.S. tax dol- 
lars do not support human rights abuses. 

— Omar Baddar 


Resegregated schools are U.S. reality 


(Continued from page 1) 

African Americans. However, Cosby refuses to admit 
.this division as he railed against "senseless crimes and 
violence." Yes, senseless crimes are awful. But they 
can’t be stopped just by offering a moral world to the 
"lower economic people" with the pretext that it would 
transcend the world of racism and poverty that Cosby’s 
"lower economic people" live in. 

Cosby is so successful and wealthy that neither 
poverty nor racism can do him harm. But the over- 
whelming majority of African Americans do not have 
Cosby’s shields against the barbs of racism. 

SEPARATE AND UNEQUAL 

Recently, Charles Ogletree, an African American 
chosen to attend Stanford University under an affir- 
mative action program inspired by the Supreme 
Court’s Brown vs. Board of Education decision, pub- 
’ lished a new book, All Deliberate Speed: Reflection on 
the First Half Century of Brown v. Board of Education. 

In the book Ogletree argues that while the Brown v. 
Board of Education case was historic, it was opposed 
and diluted by the government, political officials, and 
anti-civil rights activist organizations. Black America 
finds itself segregated and under more threats than it 
has been since the Civil Rights era. 

Racism still haunts America’s public school system. 
Topeka’s integrated schools are moving in a troubling 
direction. The minority students in its public schools 
are increasing at two percent a year, from 30% in 1991 
to more than 51% today. In some Topeka Schools, near- 
ly four-fifths of the students are nonwhite. 

One reason for this diminishing number of white 
students in Topeka’s schools could be that middle class 
white families are sending their children to private 
schools or have moved out of Topeka. Today there is lit- 
tle enthusiasm for a further court -ordered desegrega- 
tion even among Topeka’s Black establishment. 

Indeed, there is no alarm among any of Topeka’s 
political leaders about the re-segregation of its public 
schools. This indicates that after a half century the 
decision by the Supreme Court has left no influence on 
the thinking or the activity of many present day Black 
and white Americans. To many, it’s an old political deci- 
sion that has little or nothing to do with their immedi- 


ate economic and social conditions and problems. 

This reported indifference to the Brown vs. Board of 
Education decision in no way diminishes the historic 
importance of that decision, but it does reject the polit- 
ical nature of that decision which sees human beings 
only as abstract citizens with constitutional rights and 
separated from all other human beings. 

CONTRADICTIONS IN CIVIL SOCIETY 

Karl Marx said: "Human emancipation will only be 
complete when real, individual man has absorbed into 
himself the abstract citizen; when as an individual 
man in his everyday life, in his work, and in his rela- 
tionships, he becomes a species-being and when he rec- 
ognizes and organizes his own powers as social power 
so that he no longer separates this social power from 
himself as political power." _ 

Those lines from Marx can be objectively seen in the 
history of the African-American struggles for freedom. 
From the Reconstruction Period down to the Civil 
Rights Movement, the social power of the African- 
American masses has often been transformed into a 
struggle to gain political power to compel the govern- 
ment, i.e. the state, to stamp out racism, end poverty, 
build housing for the poor and stop segregating African 
Americans. In other words, political reform. 

However, reform did not put an end to poverty or 
racism in the U.S. Nevertheless, this failure did not 
prompt many to take a critical look at the inability of 
political power to change the social relations and con- 
ditions created by capitalism. 

The Civil Rights Movement shook up this nation and 
revealed to the world that it was not the "cradle of lib- 
erty" but a racist nation that segregated African Amer- 
icans in Schools, in restaurants, on buses and in urban 
slums. The African-American middle class thought 
there was a political remedy for this racism. They 
thought if enough African Americans got elected to 
Congress, laws would be enacted to end the practices of 
racism in all of its various social forms. 

This so-called entrance into the power structure by 
the African-American middle class leaders clearly indi- 
cated that they were leaving the mass movement for 
positions in the political structure of capitalism. Their 
departure only ended a phase of the ongoing struggle 
against racism in the U.S. 
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capitalist totalitarianism. 

Today’s glossing of history is based on counterrevo- 
lution that emerges so soon and often from within rev- 
olution as it pushes aside the aspirations of the mass- 
es. It is not enough to be merely against, whether that 
was Russian state-capitalism or U.S. imperialism’s * 
reach for globed dominance, when counterrevolution is 
itself so much a part of the mix of opposition. 

From the beginning of his presidency Reagan want- 
ed to overturn the revolution in tiny Grenada — to try 
to erase from history the idea that a new freedom can 
come out of revolution. The opportunity was handed to 
him in 1983 as a counterrevolution came from within 
the Grenadan Revolution when a faction jailed and 
eventually murdered Maurice Bishop, the leader of the 
New Jewel Movement. The new government turned 
their guns on the masses who came to demand Bish- 
op's release. "What happens after the revolution?" is a 
question we have to address now if we are to overcome 
Reaganism’s hold on the prevailing political discourse. 

—Ron Broknteyer 

Joys of gay marriage 

OAKLAND, CAL. — We had a great time on our wedding 
day in San Francisco, when the city issued marriage 
licenses to gay and lesbian couples. We experienced 
tremendous solidarity. It was a torrential downpour 
that day and we had to wait for over six hours outside 
in the rain. All kinds of people came by, gay, straight, 
kids, etc. A woman was handing out newly -purchased 
dry socks from a huge garbage bag full of them. Anoth- 
er woman gave out frames (for the wedding pictures). 

Once we got inside, there was still another three 
hours of waiting. But everybody was in the best mood. 
Many people working there were volunteers; all were 
kind and helpful. They helped to make sure your forms 
were filled out properly, so that the applications could 
not be rejected on technicalities. 

The Right is making a technical argument that those 
licenses are invalid because the forms were changed to 
say “spouse one” and “spouse two," rather than “groom” 
and “bride.” 

A lot of couples really wanted to get married. Some 
were together 27 years. Spme came with their families, 
their children. It had a very personal face, very moving. 

We saw every type of marriage: Civil ceremonies, but 
also ministers, or rabbis. It was great to get the actual 
marriage license. As much as you don’t want to have 
the state mess in your life, to get this official document 
that everyone else can have but it has been denied to 
you is so very powerful. It is an official piece of paper, 
which made us feel less on “the outside.” You can’t 
make rational political decisions (not to have the state 
mess in your private life) when you can’t have some- 
thing that everyone else can have. 

It’s hard not to take something you never had, never 
thought you could get. Once you have it, it’s easier to 
give up. 

It’s almost like what happened to Blacks. It is in 
some ways comparable, but in some ways not. A better 
analogy would be that the state is offering benefits to 
some people, but not to others. The social and cultural 
ramifications are not as great for gay couples as for 
Blacks. The inter-racial marriage situation is more 
comparable. Comparison to slavery is not right, it triv- 
ializes both. 

— Margo and Katy 


QUEERiOTES 


by Suzanne Rose 

JAMAICA — Brian Williamson, a leading gay rights 
activist in Jamaica, was stabbed and killed in his 
home. He was found with multiple stab wounds in his 
neck. Police are denying the murder was a homophobic 
attack, claiming that a missing safe suggests it was a 
robbery. A gay rights group, J-FLAG, is saying that 
because Williamson was one of the country's most visi- 
ble gay men, they consider the stabbing a hate crime. 
The murder comes just a few days after Amnesty Inter- 
national published a report strongly criticizing 
Jamaica over its stance on sexual diversity. Many in 
Jamaica are forced to leave their communities after 
being threatened or attacked on suspicion of being gay. 

BRAZIL— Sao Paolo now holds the record for the 
largest Pride parade in the world. An estimated 1.1 
million people marched through the city’s main down- 
town thoroughfare. 

KANSAS — The Kansas Supreme Court agreed to hear 
an appeal on behalf on Mathew Limon, who has been 
sentenced to 17 years in prison for an act of consensu- 
al oral sex with another teenager. Under Kansas law, 
no one under age 19 has the legal right to have sex, but 
authorities turn a blind eye if the couple is heterosex- 
ual. Limon's lawsuit has already run its course 
through the state courts and was sent back to the 
Kansas Court of Appeals from the U.S. Supreme Court. 
Limon has already served four years for his "crime." 

BOSTON — Some graduating seniors protested the 
presence of Massachusetts Governor Mitt Romney dur- 
ing commencement ceremonies because of his opposi- 
tion to same-sex marriage. As he approached the podi- 
um many in*the class of 1,100 stood and turned their 
backs. Others booed and raised armbands in support of 
gay and lesbian rights. 




by Kerin A. Barry 

In a period when some have viewed the European 
Union as a counterweight to the U.S., recent events 
■have called this into question. While the European 
public remains decisively opposed to Bush’s war and 
occupation of Iraq, support for European unity is not 
nearly as widespread, as shown by the June 12 elec- 
tions for the European Parliament and the extremely 
difficult negotiations over a European constitution. 

Not only was turnout on June 12 lower than in past 
years, but in several countries, nationalist parties 
opposed to European unity also gained headway. This 
was especially true in Britain, where the small UK 
Independence Party received a stunning 17% of the 
vote, just behind Labor (22%), and the Conservatives 
(27%). For Britain’s Tony Blair, it was a stinging defeat, 

Saudi Arabia murder 

The gruesome beheading of Paul Johnson, a U.S. 
engineer and employee of Lockheed Martin, in Saudi 
Arabia on June 18, has been one of the latest in a 
series of terrorist attacks by "A1 Qaeda on the Arabian 
Peninsula." A few hours after the announcement of 
Johnson’s murder, the Saudi police reported that it had 
killed A1 Muqrin, an A1 Qaeda leader. According to an 
Islamic fundamentalist website, however, Johnson had 
been kidnapped by A1 Qaeda members who were aided 
by Saudi security forces. 

The latest wave of terrorist attacks has targeted for- 
eign workers as well as Saudi citizens. In April, a mas- 
sive suicide car bomb tore through the Saudi Arabian 
police headquarters in Riyadh. It killed four and 
wounded 148. On May 1, gunmen shot Saudi and for- 
eign employees at the office of ABB Lummus, an oil 
contractor in Yanbu. They killed five and tied the 
naked body of one victim to the back of their car and 
dragged him around, boasting of a "Jihad" against the 
"infidels” before they were killed by security forces. 

On May 31, gunmen stormed into an office and then 
a housing compound in Khobar. They rampaged 
through the homes in search of Westerners and took 
many hostages. During a 25-hour standoff, they killed 
22 foreign civilians including Asians and Africans. 
Most of the gunmen then fled . 

Saudi Arabia is home to six million foreign workers 
and professionals who are from neighboring Arab 
countries as well as India, Pakistan, the Phillipines, 
South Korea, England and the U.S. They constitute a 
quarter of the country’s 23 million inhabitants. The 
Saudi kingdom from its inception has been the product 
of an alliance with the Islamic fundamentalist Wah- 
habi sect. The fact that some fundamentalists have 
turned against some sectors of the Saudi leadership, 
does not make the Saudi regime less reactionary. 

The U.S. administration is not only concerned about 
a drop in Saudi oil exports but depends on several tril- 
lion dollars of Saudi deposits in U.S. banks and stock 
market investments that buttress the U.S. economy. 

— Shelia Sahar 


as was the local election a few days earlier when his 
Labor Party did not even manage to place third. While 
it was a defeat for Blair, these elections were hardly a 
victory for anti-war forces, with right-of-center parties 
gaining the most. One exception was the London may- 
oralty election, where leftist Laborite Ken Livingstone 
coasted to victory. 

If anti-war sentiment sunk Blair, it did not seem to 
help Germany’s Gerhard Schroeder, a vocal opponent 
of Bush’s war, in the Europarliament elections. With 
unemployment standing at over 10% and rising, Chris- 
tian Democrats played on fears over the economy and 
immigration to score a two-to-one victory over Schroed- 
er’s Social Democrats, who experienced their worst 
showing since World War II. 

France’s President Jacques Chirac is the European 
head of state who is the most prominent critic of Bush’s 
war. Again, however, an anti-war stance did not shield 
his government from voter anger. The Socialist Party 
scored an almost two-to-one victory over Chirac’s con- 
servative alliance in the Eurogarliament elections. 

It was in France that jockeying among bourgeois 
parties gave way to something more fundamental, a 
determined effort by the working class to place its own 
stamp upon national politics. For months, Chirac’s gov- 
ernment has been pressing forward with plans to pri- 
vatize the electrical power industry. Fearing layoffs 
and cutbacks in wages, benefits, and working condi- 
tions, electrical power workers have held strikes and 
mass demonstrations. 

Despite only hesitant support or even opposition 
from union leaders, strikers cut off electric power to 


Occupation in Spain 



More than 2,000 sin papeles (immigrants without 
papers) occupied Barcelona Cathedral and Santa 
Maria del Pie church, June 5, calling for uncondition- 
al recognition. Police violently evacuated the Cathe- 
dral and at least 25 immigrants face deportation. 
Many are forced to live in abandoned buildings in 
deplorable conditions. 


parts of tihe national transportation system on June 7, 
disrupting trains and subways for over 500,000 com- 
muters. With a touch of Gallic humor, masked workers 
wearing Union badges also disconnected the power sup- 
ply to the homes of Prime Minister Jean-Pierre Raf- 
farin and several other politicians who favor privatiza- 
tion. So far, much of the public seems to support the 
workers, rather than the increasingly unpopular 
Chirac-Raffarin government. 

Serbs admit massacre 

Nearly nine years after the event, Bosnian Serb offi- 
cials have made a public, written admission that their 
forces murdered thousands of Bosnian Muslims in Sre- 
brenica itn July 1995. The leadership of the separatist 
Serbian entity within multiethnic Bosnia confessed 
under heavy economic pressure from United Nations 
officials. However, they were careful not to specify the 
actual number killed — 7,000. Nor did they use the cor- 
rect word to describe their actions — genocide. 

While the report gave the locations of 32 previously 
undiscovered mass graves, it did not reveal the where- 
abouts of war criminals Radovan Karadzic and Ratko 
Mladic, both still at large. It did, however, mention 
coordination with police from Serbia proper at Sre- 
brenica in 1995. That could spell trouble for Slobodan 
Milosevic who, in his defense against genocide charges 
at the Hague Tribunal, has denied such links. 

This admission by the Bosnian Serb leadership seri- 
ously undermines the pattern of obfuscation, conspira- 
cy theories, and outright lies that has characterized 
Serbia’s defenders over The past decade. Unfortunate- 
ly, such defenders have included a few prominent left- 
ist intellectuals like Noam Chomsky, Ramsey Clark, - 
and Michael Parenti. For years, they and the Serb 
nationalists have argued that reports of Serbian geno- 
cide were distorted if not doctored by powerful Western 
political and economic interests out to crush Serbia for 
its supposedly independent stance. Will they now issue 
a self-critique? 

Nigeria unrest 

In June, the Nigeria Labor Congress (NLC) called a 
general strike against high oil prices. These have dou- 
bled since the government eliminated price controls a 
year agcj, but the strike helped to restore those con- 
trols. However, the NLC’s opportunistic leadership has 
not offered much of a challenge to the underlying social 
and economic disaster in today’s Nigeria, an oil-rich 
land where nearly three-quarters of the population are 
forced toi live on less than $1 per day. 

In recent years, mass anger has been diverted from 
local and international capital and into ethno-religious 
conflict. So far, 2004 has been a particularly bloody 
year. The hot spot is Plateau State, located in the mid- 
dle of the country, where the predominantly Muslim 
North mleets the largely Christian and animist South. 
The mosit serious outbreak occurred on May 2, when 
well-armed members of the predominantly Christian 
Tarok ethnic group descended upon the town of Yelwe. 
When they were finished with their murderous work, 
630 Muslim civilians from the Hausa and Fulani 
groups lay dead. These racist attackers dare to call the 
Hausa and Fulani "settlers" rather than residents of 
the area, despite the fact that they have lived there for 
over a century! 

The entire region has been marked by conflicts over 
land between Tarok farmers and their pastoral Mus- 
lim neighbors. Predictably, retaliatory violence soon 
broke out in the North, in Kano, where Muslim rioters 
drove out 30,000 Christians and killed hundreds. 
There seems to be no end to this cycle. If it continues 
to deepen, Nigeria faces the prospect of a return to mil- 
itary rule in the name of stability. 

Protest in Mexico 

At least 111 protesters were arrested May 28 in 
Guadalajara, Mexico during the march against the 
third summit of heads of state of European Union 
(EU), Latin American and Caribbean nations. There 
are reports that many of those arrested were forced to 
strip naked and were left in a room where a jailer 
would look in on them periodically and shout insults. 
In addition to the march on the day of the summit, 
there were weeklong activities leading up to it by many 
organizations who came to Guadalajara from through- 
out Mexico, including students from UNAM (in Mexico 
City), and a delegation from Chiapas. 

A few days before the march, in one of the official 
meetings leading up to the summit, the EU leaders 
voted down a proposal to include a paragraph in the 
summit's final declaration condemning the U.S.'s tor- 
ture of prisoners in Abu Ghraib. Bush's biggest EU 
allies, Tony Blair and Silvio Berlusconi, did not attend. 

This was the third such summit between the EU and 
Latin American and Caribbean leaders, the first being 
in Brazil in 1999 and the second in Spain in 2002. 
Since the last meeting, the growth in the EU to 25 
member states has given some hope to leaders in Latin 
America that their relationship to the EU can help 
them counteract the failures of commercial agree- 
ments with the U.S., especially NAFTA, as the EU has 
funds to; help its poorest members. 

— Mitch Weerth 
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WORKSHOP 


Too risky to let 
capitalism continue 

by Htun Lin 

Those who don’t work for a living like to brag about 
how they take risks. They belittle us workers for seek- 
ing job security and social security. They claim it is the 
entrepreneur who brings "value" to the economy. 

They say, "Our free enterprise system works on tak- 
ing risks." They don’t say what kinds of risks. Usually 
they are merely referring to how much money (usually 
someone else’s money) they’ve thrown into investing 
into a business which they hope will reap them a prof- 
it in return. They pay their workers a modicum of 
wages in return for their work, just enough so that he 
will return to work another day. 

What the businessman pockets as pure profit he 
never actually worked for. What the capitalist means 
by work is the "risk" he took in investing in such a ven- 
ture — a risk he took using other people’s money and 
other people’s labor. Unscrupulous businessmen may 
refuse to pay your wages altogether, as is the case with 
so many sweatshops which pull up stakes to pitch their 
tent in another part of the globe. 

In Bhopal, India, Union Carbide was the single most 
powerful producer of chemical products and provider of 
employment and economic opportunities in that 
region. After a devastating chemical explosion killed 
and maimed tens of thousands of its inhabitants (an 
industrial disaster of historic proportion second only to 
Chernobyl), Union Carbide eventually sold all its hold- 
ings in Bhopal to Dow Chemical. 

The citizens of Bhopal launched a class-action law- 
suit to attain redress and compensation for the victims 
of the industrial disaster— a disaster which was man- 
made, since company officials cut comers on safety for 
its workers and the surrounding environment in order 
to maximize profit. 

In other words, the risks they took in their free 

Continued on page 3 


BLACK/REDVIEW 


Kerry misquotes Hughes 

by John Alan 

John Kerry, the Democratic Party’s presidential can- 
didate, in his ongoing campaign to defeat President 
Bush, recently quoted lines from Langston Hughes 
poem "Let America Be America Again." 

Kerry was careful in selecting his quotes, avoiding 
their contextual meaning. Kerry quoted: "O, let my 
land be a land where Liberty / Is crowned with no false 
patriotic wreath, / But opportunity is real, and life is 
free / Equality is in the air we breathe." He didn’t fin- 
ish the quote, which went on to say: "There has never 
been equality for me, in this ‘homeland of the free.”' 

Any reading of Hughes’ "Let America Be America 
Again" would at once reveal that Hughes was saying 
that African Americans and many others were still 
struggling for their freedom in America. In Hughes' 
words: "O, yes, I say it plain, America was never Amer- 
ica to me, / And yet I swear this oath — America will be!” 

There is a relationship between Hughes’ poem and 
the Harlem Renaissance of the 1920s. First, there 
would not have been a Harlem Renaissance if the 
masses of African Americans had not left the humilia- 
tions and the terrorism of southern racism and migrat- 
ed to northern cities and created large viable commu- 
nities like Harlem in New York City. 

Second, Harlem at that time attracted many people 
from the West Indies. One of them was Claude McKay 
of Jamaica. McKay defiantly challenged the violence of 
America’s racism. In one of his poems he wrote: 

If we must, die — let it not be like hogs 
Hunted and penned in an inglorious spot 
Like men we’ll face the murderous, cowardly pack, 
Pressed to wall, dying, but fighting back!’ 

McKay was announcing in 1919 that a new genera- 
tion of African Americans would no longer allow them- 
selves to be murdered by white mobs and were, subjec- 
tively and objectively, strong enough to engage in major 
struggles against racism in this nation. The origin of 
their powerful opposition to this racist terrorism was 

Continued on page 8 


( We can come together 
to end police corruption’ 

The Chicago News and Letters Committee recently held a forum: “What Next for the Movement Against Police 
Torture and Wrongful Convictions.” It brought together three activists against wrongful convictions in Chicago: 
Gerard Emmett writes for News & Letters and organizes against the criminal injustice system; Mildred Henry 
is a member of Enough Is Enough!, a group devoted to freeing the wrongly convicted, and is the mother of Kil- 
roy Watkins now at Danville Correctional Center, and Mary L. Johnson has spent a lifetime fighting police cor- 
ruption in Chicago and is the mother of Michael Johnson currently incarcerated at Tamms Correctional Center. 
Remarks by all three, edited for publication, are here. More of Mildred Henry’s presentation appeared in 
“Black/Red View” in the June N&L. — Editor 


GERARD EMMETT 

This is a hugely important moment for this move- 
ment against police torture if you think about the 
impasse that the anti-Iraq war movement found itself 
in a little while ago. There had 
been huge demonstrations with 
tens of millions of people 
demonstrating all over the 
world in unison. It was 
unprecedented. Yet it looked 
like Bush was getting away 
with his Iraq war, right up 
until the moment when the tor- 
tures at Abu Ghraib prison in 
Baghdad burst upon the world. 

That was, not coincidently, the 
moment when Bush’s populari- 
ty took a nosedive, and not 
coincidently, the moment when 
a lot of the popular media 
turned against the war in a big- 
ger way. 

It shined a fight back onto 
corruptions in this society. It’s 
very easy to debate in an 
abstract way about what hap- 
pens in another country, but 
when the spotlight is shined on 
what really happens here, the 
torture, the racism that goes on in this country, it’s a lot 
harder for the rulers to deal with. If Bush doesn’t end 
up being re-elected president, I’m going to say that will 
be the reason, the disgust over that more than any 


other single factor. 

It should also tell people who are part of the anti-war 
movement why they need to focus on a movement like 
this one here against police abuses, why they need to 


look at it in a different way than before, why they have 
to forge links with people who are struggling against 
police torture in the prison system here. 

The killing of May Molina by the Chicago Police 

Continued on page 10 



Eyewitness view of women in Iraq 


Yanar Mohammed, a founder of the Organization of 
Women's Freedom in Iraq (OWFI), spoke at Bluestock- 
ings Bookstore in New York City in June. To support 
OWFI, see their website: www.equalityiniraq.com. 

I'm so glad to speak here and to know there are so 
many people who care about women in Iraq. I believe 
men and women should have equal rights and there 
should be no different treatment of people based on 
ethnicity or religion, and there should be separation of 
mosque and state. 

The bloody rule of Saddam Hussein kept us under 
dictatorship for 35 years, but now that's history. I did- 
n't want the war because I knew there would be severe 
casualties, but now we are trying to make the best of it. 
Real change must come from the people; it cannot be 
imposed from above. 

OWFI began with three women in Baghdad in post- 
war Iraq. We asked ourselves, what do we want Iraq to 
look like? I want to walk on the streets, proud to be a 
woman, without someone telling me to stay inside the 
house and wear black from head to toe, telling me I 
cannot go to work without the permission of my hus- 
band or my father, denying me access to education. I 
don't want my husband to marry three other women. 

RUSH PROMISED FREEDOM: IT'S A LIE 

The freedoms promised to us by George Bush turned 
out to be a big fie, as expected. The U.S. is giving the 
power over to the patriarchal forces, starting with the 
Islamists, then the nationalists, and even, to our big 
surprise, the tribal leaders. 

The new Iraq is being led by a president who is a 
tribal head, and a prime minister from the previous 
Ba'ath regime — an Arab nationalist party that is fas- 
cist and willing to commit genocide against minorities, 
as seen in the 180,000 Kurds killed by Saddam Hus- 
sein's army. Every decade we had a new war justified 
by this wish for Arab glory. So this so-called hapd-over 
of power is handing power to the most reactionary 
forces in society, where women have no voice. Even the 
few women they put into the new government are not 
activists who can rise to the challenge of the times. 


We have no credible government. OWFl's member- 
ship in Iraq is over 2,000 — many more than last time I 
was here! These women are not allowed to take part in 
the councils organized by the Americans, who don't 
consider secular women acceptable beeause they give 


priority to tribal and religious heads. The 


The i 


were visiting the U.S. occupiers (CPA) all the time, but 
we were not allowed to be on any of those councils 
because we want a government that is secular, egali- 
tarian, non-nationalistic. 

ILLEGITIMATE GOVERNMENT 

At some points there were promises of a secular gov- 
ernment, but now there is none. The new govi 
is illegitimate because it was set up according 
mula based on religion, ethnicity and gender, 
sitional constitution they have written is based 
on Islamic Sharia law. It allows exceptions for 
other religions, but again they identify us as IV^i 
non-Muslim. And if you are a Muslim, are you 
a Sunni, a Wahabi, or what? If you are a C] 
what kind of Christian? Do you see where this 
takes us? To fighting in the streets by armed 
funded by the Islamic Republic of Iran. They 
ones in black who have machine guns, and 
biggest enemies of women. 

Here is some of what OWFI did from Jab 
May: We now have almost 10,000 supporters 
tribute that many copies of our newspaper, 

During the violent days in March, we were 
almost 1,000 people out for International Worn) 

(IWD), to the square where Saddam's stab 
pulled down, 900 of them women, some under 


abl 


Continued on page 2 
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'Revolution in permanence 1 and women’s liberation 

by Terry Moon 


In the discussion after the workshop, "Women and 
the Anti-War Left: Coalition or Conflict?" at the 
National Women’s Studies Association conference in 
June (see "NWSA shows revitalized women’s move- 
ment," N&L July 2004), women wanted to talk about 
the question of genocide. 

One woman asked, "How can 
we stop genocide? Is the UN 
or the trials at the Hague 
effective?" 

The question flowed from 
our presentations. I had spoken on women’s militancy 
and reason during the conflict in Bosnia 1992-1995, 
when women worldwide critiqued the Left’s inaction 
and demanded that the massive number of rapes 
against mostly Muslim women be seen as a crime 
against humanity. Sonia Bergonzi had spoken on Iraq 
and how many on the Left support opponents of the 
U.S. who want to restrict women’s freedom. Women are 
challenging this narrowing of revolution to anti-U.S. 
imperialism. 

AGE OF GENOCIDE 


While we all agreed we must use every means to 



by Mary Jo Grey 


Angelina Atyam, a tireless advocate for the release 
of thousands of children abducted by rebels in north- 
ern Uganda, has finally been reunited with her own 
daughter, Charlotte, who escaped with her two chil- 
dren after eight years in captivity after being kid- 
napped with 138 other girls from a boarding school. 
The "Lord’s Resistance Army" said they would release 
her daughter only if Angelina would stop speaking out, 
which she refused to do. She co-foimded the Concerned 
Parents Association which works for the release of the 
estimated 30,000 children kidnapped over the last 20 
years, 

* * * 

Racism and sexism go hand in hand at the Catholic 
University of America, in Washington, D.C, which has 
rejected the proposal of student William Jawando to 
start a chapter of the NAACP on campus because that 
organization supports abortion rights. NAACP Presi- 
dent Kweisi Mfiune called the action "blatant discrim- 
ination in its most naked form" that "speaks volumes 
about their level of intolerance." The group plans con- 
tinued support for Jawando’s fight, including possibly 
suing the university to force them to recognize the 
campus group. 

■' . ' ■ ,• ‘.'4s. ' * * ■ 

A Vatican report released in August charges that 
"radical feminism” is threatening the traditional 
Christian family'defined as one with a mother and a 
father. Written by conservative Cardinal Joseph 
Ratzinger, the statement criticized feminism for ignor- 
ing the biological differences between the sexes, stress- 
ing that a woman "is not a copy of a man." It conclud- 
ed by repeating the church’s ban on women becoming 
priests. 

* * * 

Amnesty International, Human Rights Watch and 
the Medical Foundation for the Care of Victims of Tor- 
ture are urging the international community to 
demand the Russian government immediately end 
human rights abuses in Chechnya and Ingushetia. 
They especially condemned the widespread sexual vio- 
lence perpetrated against Chechnyan women. 

Information from 
Women’s Human Rights Online Bulletin 
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stop genocide now, women also wanted to know how, in 
what some call our "age of genocide," can we change the 
conditions from which it springs. Far from posing an 
alternative, the Left often fails to practice solidarity 
with the victims of "ethnic cleansing," from Bosnia to 
Sudan. That narrow concept of revolution is something 
the Women’s Liberation Movement has long critiqued. 

It reveals the necessity for 
a different kind of revolu- 
tion than those the world 
has experienced, one that 
transcends the alienated 
human relations of our capitalist world. Bergonzi and I 
tried to tackle this question by talking of Marx’s con- 
cept of "revolution in permanence." 

The Women’s movement has consistently raised: 
"Why is most of the Left’s concept of revolution so nar- 
row that it doesn’t include women? How do we create a 
society where women can experience freedom?” To me 
they demand looking into how the Marxist-Humanist 
feminist philosopher Raya Dunayevskaya made a cate- 
gory of Marx’s concept of "revolution in permanence" 
and developed it further for our age. 

How Dunayevskaya took up Marx’s concept of "revo- 
lution in permanence" in her 1973 work, Philosophy 
and. Revolution, shows, in embryo, what will be devel- 
oped fully later: "Had Marx not broken with bourgeois 
idealism in its philosophic form as well as its class 
nature, he would not have been able either to disclose 
the algebraic formula of revolution inherent in the 
Hegelian dialectic, or to re-create the dialectic that 
emerged out of the actual class struggles and proletar- 
ian revolutions, and sketch out that, just that, self 
movement into ‘permanent revolution’" (p. 288). 

In this same chapter she articulates what character- 
ized the Women’s Liberation .Movement then, and the 
global women’s movement today: women are demand- 
ing "an end to the separation of mental and manual 
labor, not only as a ‘goal,’ not only against capitalist 
society, but as an immediate need of the Left itself, 
especially regarding women" (p. 279). 

In Rosa Luxemburg, Women’s Liberation, and Marx’s 
Philosophy of Revolution ( RLWLMPR ), Dunayevskaya 
develops revolution in permanence thoroughly, creat- 
ing an explicit category that she traces throughout 
Marx’s life including his last decade. It is. integral to 
the entire work. 

There, revolution in permanence is tightly related to 
the spontaneity of the masses and Hegel’s negation of 
the negation. She makes clear that it is not simply a 
revolution that does not stop with the overthrow of the 

Outrage over 
sham trial in Iran 

The case of Zahra Kazemi, an Iranian-Canadian 
woman journalist who was tortured and murdered in 
an Iranian government prison last year, is forcing 
international reporters to pay more attention to 
human rights 
abuses in the 
Islamic Repub- 
lic. Kazemi was 
arrested outside 
the notorious 
Evin prison on 
June 23, 2003, as 
she was taking 
photos of the 
families of Iran- 
ian students 
who had been 
arrested during 
a week of 
■ protests against 
the regime. 

On July 10, 

2003, the gov- 
e r n m e n t 
announced that Zahra Kazemi 

she had died in 

prison of a "stroke." Although her tortured and broken 
body was quickly buried without an internationally 
supervised autopsy, the authorities had to admit, 
under international pressure, that she had died from a 
fractured skull and brain hemorrhage caused by blows 
to her head. 

It was only after much protest from her son in Cana- 
da and human rights groups in Iran and abroad that 
the Iranian government named a culprit and set a 
trial. In July, however, after a sham trial in which 
much of the evidence presented by attorneys led by 
Nobel Laureate Shirin Ebadi was dismissed, the prison 
agent arrested was declared innocent, and Kazemi’s 
death was declared "accidental." 

Shirin Ebadi has vowed to take this case to the 
World Court if an appeal for a retrial based on all the 
evidence is denied. What is at issue is not simply the 
involvement of one person but the Iranian judiciary 
and its chief judge, Saeed Mortazavi, who often pre- 
sides in torture sessions. Ebadi tried to summon to 
trial top government officials including Mortazavi, who 
many believe ordered the torture of Kazemi leading to 
her death. 

—Sheila Sahar 


existing capitalist relations and thus continues all the 
way to socialism — although it encompasses that. 
Marx’s and Dunayevskaya’s concept goes further, 
insisting on a different kind of revolution altogether. 

THE CHALLENGE FOR OUR AGE 

Part of what this means is taking the highest point 
of the previous revolutions as the point of departure 
for the next; that revolution must be total from the 
start andi be for new, truly human relations, including 
ending tfte division between mental and manual labor; 
it means a never-ending openness to, and search for, 
new forces of revolution whose Reason has the capaci- 
ty to expand the concept of freedom. 

While in the 1970s we saw women in the midst of 
revolutions, in our more reactionary times the reach- 
ing for revolution in permanence continues to shine 
forth in women’s struggles. Look at the women in Dar- 
fur who in the midst of genocide are the ones demand- 
ing that the world take heed (see "Our Life and 
Times," p.:12). It is seen in that the Organization for 
Women’s Freedom in Iraq’s founding statement 
begins: "Women’s freedom is the measure of freedom 
and humanity in society" (see article this page). It is 
seen in how a woman leader of the Civil Council of 
Popular and Indigenous Organizations of Honduras 
states: "...unity among women and men is primary.. .we 
can’t have unity when men dominate our struggle. We 
can’t reproduce the problems of the power structure 
within our own country." 

So important had revolution in permanence become 
to Dunayevskaya by the 1980s that RLWLMPR ended 
with this challenge: "Every moment of Marx’s develop- 
ment, as well as the totality of his works, spells out the 
need for ‘revolution in permanence/ This is the 
absolute challenge to our age" (p. 195). 

Women are oppressively aware that no revolution 
has freed us, which is why revolution in permanence is 
such an important concept. This column is the barest 
beginnings of exploring it for today. We welcome dis- 
cussion from you, the reader, on these ideas. 

Iraqi feminist speaks 

Continued (ram Page 1 

In January, the CPA held a conference for women 
but invitftd only professionals and women sent by polit- 
ical Islamist parties. They defended the Iraqi Govern- 
ing Council’s Resolution 137 imposing sharia and 
repealing rights of women. With sharia, there is no 
minimum age for marriage, men can and do marry 
children. The day after the resolution, 85 women's 
groups were demonstrating against it! We succeeded in 
getting it repealed. 

Yet the U.S. continues to say that people want a reli- 
gious government. They cite the half million Shiites 
who came into the streets after Saddam fell. That took 
place dulling the euphoria of being able to practice reli- 
gion as they wished after years of being forbidden. But 
this year only 1,500 came out. People don't want to live 
under a sad religious culture. Even men want to see 
the women they live with free. Capitalist systems need 
religion to keep the family structure, to keep workers 
divided, to keep workers and women under control. We 
want socialism instead. 

In February millions of dollars went missing from 
the banks and was replaced by counterfeit money. It 
was probably stolen by people in the Ministry of 
Finance. They blamed low level women bank clerks 
saying they would go to jail unless they paid back huge 
amounts of money. Fifty women were taken to jail and 
hundreds more were threatened. We helped them orga- 
nize a uiiion and demanded the CPA negotiate with us. 
It was a major embarrassment for the CPA, and the 
women were released. The men who put them there 
were jailed instead. All these women are now members 
ofOWFI. 

The new government is illegitimate. The Workfer 
Communist Party of Iraq is planning for another day. I 
believe in a socialist revolution, but I work for reforms 
every day. We don' t want a society like Russia; that 
was state-capitalist, not socialist. We emphasize 
human rights, women's rights, a future of workers’ 
rule. 

— Yanar Mohammed 
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by Robert Taliaferro 

A recent conservative estimate sets the number in 
excess of 30 million souls who, as slaves, contribute 
approximately $15 to $20 billion a year to the global 
economy. They mine diamonds and gold; they harvest 
the beans that will eventually reach Western markets 
as coffee or cocoa; they pick our fruits and vegetables, 
and they sew the clothes that we wear. Despite inter- 
national laws that are tepidly 
enforced, few who are caught up 
in slavery are able to escape its 
harsh realities. 

Slaves are of Eastern Euro- 
pean extraction, and people of 
color; they are bought and sold 
in nearly every country of the 
world — including the U.S., Cana- 
da, Mexico, Western Europe, 

Russia, China, Japan, and 
Israel — with near impunity. 

They are commodities that epit- 
omize and embody many of the 
negative features of globaliza- 
tion, especially in light of trade Forced child labor in 
agreements like NAFTA. 

Overall, the largest number of slaves in the 
world are known as "debt slaves," a practice 
which is most prevalent in countries like India 
and Pakistan. Debt slaves are often inter-genera- 
tional, some becoming slaves before they were 
bom due to debts incurred by their parents, 
grandparents, or even great grandparents. Debt 
slaves can pass on the "alleged" incurred debts in 
the post-Civil War period in the U.S. Former 
slaveholders worked former slaves through 
sharecropping on the same plantations that they 
had worked for generations as property. 

One of the ironies of history is that the 13th Amend- 
ment to the Constitution allowed slavery to exist in the 
country if a person is convicted of a crime. The U.S. is 
the only Western country to still include thus as an offi- 
cial doctrine of law. 

In southern India, whole towns of Indian women vie 
to be subjected to living organ harvesting so that they 
can pay off debts or feed their families. Girls as young 
as 10 are married off in order for a family to gain a 
"bride price"; children are sold by their parents to 
brothels in countries like Thailand and Singapore. 
Men, women and children from impoverished countries 
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enterprise capitalist ventures by freely risking the 
lives of the workers and the native citizenry who have 
to live in the wreckage left by those ventures. 

Armed with ah army of lawyers, the executives at 
Dow and Union Carbide have, for nearly 20 years, suc- 
cessfully blocked any meaningful compensation for the 
victims of Bhopal, even though they had won their law- 
suit against the corporations for their atrocities in the 
courts of their capitalist governments. Filing one 
motion after another to delay settlement, the compa- 
nies have made redress and compensation a moot 
point, as many of the original victims of Bhopal have 
since died from their injuries. 

The value of Michael Moore’s latest film, "Fahren- 
heit 9/11," is not in the outrageous conspiracy theories 
and innuendoes made against Bush, but in the pro- 
foundness of its centred underlying theme — that Amer- 
ica’s imperialist wars are fought abroad by first win- 
ning its race and class wars back home. Moore portrays 
how America supplies its modern military-machine 
with more bodies as fodder for its hi-tech cannons by 
harvesting recruits amongst the urban ruins the casu- 
alties of its race and class wars. 

Capitalists like to talk of "risks," but it is the sons 
and daughters of workers who have to take those risks, 
and have to die on the battlefield, just as their parents 
sacrificed a lifetime on the production floors, only to 
join the "army of the unemployed," as machinery accu- 
mulates to represent dead labor produced with the 
expenditure of living labor. 

Capitalism not only thrives on, but its own survival 
depends on, extracting surplus labor, that portion of 
the worker’s daily labor which remains unpaid, which 
is extracted as surplus value. It is no wonder then that 
Marx once characterized labor power as the capitalist’s 
ultimate "commodity of commodities." 

Both Russia and China used to call themselves Com- 
munist. I don’t think it’s any accident of history that 
state-capitalism in both Russia, which renounced Com- 
munism, and China, which maintains one-party rule 
by the Communist Party, have since transformed into 
havens for private capitalism. Capitalist investors 
from everywhere are flocking there to exploit their 
near-slavery working conditions. 

It wasn’t a change of heart which did this, but the 
philosophic underpinnings of their Communist ideolo- 
gy — which was an ideology shared by the West, which 
saw workers as mere "masses" to be controlled, used, 
and then discarded. With such a tightly-knit collabora- 
tion between the state and the corporation, what is in 
store for a future ruled by the factory clock? There’s no 
escape from this dominance of a single ideology, capi- 
talism, without transcending it — with a genuine social- 
ism where "human power is its own end." 



throughout the world are being forced on a daily basis 
into the international sex trade. 

Even newborns are victimized due to baby traffick- 
ing. Shady adoption practices in the U.S. and Europe 
place hundreds Of children in homes every year at a 
healthy profit for middlemen. These children may have 
been kidnapped from their biological families, who do 
not have the resources to recover their missing child. 

Billions of dollars are generated every year through 

various forms of slave 
labor. Yet, despite those 
numbers, the over- 
whelming majority of 
the slave-candidates 
subsist on less than a 
few hundred dollars a 
year. With civil wars 
destroying property and 
crops, families often 
subject themselves vol- 
untarily to slavery so 
that they can feed them- 
selves, and their fami- 

Pakistan he ® . Q 

Even m the U.S. acts 

of slavery exist in sub- 
tler forms, the actions of companies like Taco Bell and 
Wal-Mart promulgate subtle forms of slavery. The lack 
of unionization in many of those companies allows for 
them to perpetrate some of the main cornerstones of 
slavery: low wages, substandard working conditions 
that may even border on criminally dangerous, and 
discriminatory practices to select members of their 
work force. With many undocumented workers, this 
condition is often exacerbated. 

NAFTA has done its part to promulgate slav- 
ery by driving millions of peasant farmers in 
Mexico out of business and off of land that may 
have been in their families for generations. This 
causes them to seek a living as undocumented 
workers in the U.S. Then, like in the "emancipat- 
ed" plantations or company towns of old, they 
are charged for everything from water to a slice 
of ground that they call home, until even those 
meager earnings are gone. 

In a recent report the Coalition of Immokalee Work- 
ers (CIW) estimated that about 10-15% of farmworkers 
in the U.S. are essentially being held and worked as 
slaves. Francisco Martinez and his comrades felt as if 
they were merchandise. He wrote, "Did I want to die 
incarcerated on this farm or escape?" Martinez was one 
of the lucky few who escaped, but for every one that 
escapes, tens of others are enslaved. Now, as a member 
of CIW, he works to free others. (See News & Letters, 
March 2003, "Hunger Strike for Taco Bell Boycott.") 

To end slavery, governments must be more proactive 
in the prosecution of slavers; trade agreements have to 
define and enforce fairness and parity for all peoples; 
workers must be more aggressive in asserting that 
they have inalienable rights to be free from the abuse 
of slavery; and, consumers must be more aware of the 
plight of those people who make the products that they 
buy, and they must demand that companies ensure 
that the rights of their workers are not abridged. 

You see, the struggle for freedom begins with that 
one person who decides that enslavement is inherent- 
ly wrong, and that freedom for others sometimes 
means making sacrifices yourself. 
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Rally in Chicago for 
Million Worker Match 

CHICAGO-Union workers and their supporters rallied 
on Aug. 9 in front of the Drake Hotel in Chicago, where 
the AFL-CIO Executive Council was meeting, behind a 
banner announcing the upcoming Million Worker 
March. ILWU Local 10 in San Francisco has called for 
workers to travel to Washington, D.C., on Oct. 17 for a 
Million Worker March to press for universal health 
care, adequate wage and pension guarantees, opposi- 
tion to NAFTA and other international agreements 
undermining working conditions in the U S. and 
abroad, and other demands. 

Because AFL-CIO President John Sweeney 
used his position to send a letter to /lFL-CIO 
locals directing them to steer clear of that cam- 
paign, rally participants urged delegates to 
"Fight for Workers, Join the Million Worker 
March." 

The AFL-CIO officers who are trying to silence 
everything but "Vote Kerry" between now and the elec- 
tion can’t claim with a straight face that merely dump- 
ing Bush would end corporate attacks on U. S. workers’ 
conditions of labor. 

The news that United Airlines is now attempt- 
ing to slither out of its pension obligations and 
Delta Airlines keeps answering "not enough" to 
pilots offering massive concessions warns us of 
the readiness of compamies to line up for their 
own takebacks. Labor solidarity has to be at 
least equal to the collusion among corporate 
interests. 

Some labor groups such as AFSCME District 37 in 
New York are beginning to endorse the Million Work- 
er March and provide some trade union financing. But 
organizing is still largely being done by rank-and-file 
workers. 

-Boll McGuire 

For further information, contact chicagoworker- 
march@yahoogroups.com in Chicago, or www.milliom- 
workermarch.org. For the Midwest Organizing Commit- 
tee, call 773 913 6539. 

Appeal for Mexican 
Sara Lee worker^ 

Garment workers at Sara Lee’s Confeccjiones de 
Monclova factory in Mexico have long suffered under 
exploitative working conditions including severe occu- 
pational injuries, low wages, and abusive management 
while making Hanes Her Way Products. One woman 
commented, "I went to the infirmary almost every day 
with a pain in my stomach. They said it was normal." 
The factory refused her requests for lighter work and 
soon afterward she miscarried. Unfortunately, this 
woman’s experience isn’t an exception; it’s the kind of 
mistreatment that has been occurring regularly at 
Sara Lee’s Monclova factory. 

Workers at Monclova have responded by orga- 
nizing for improved working conditions and 
demanding that Sara Lee respect their rights 
and take responsibility for abuses at the factory. 
Sara Lee has responded by deciding to dismiss 
the women who have been organizing and 
announcing the closing of the plant, which will 
leave over 1,000 workers unemployed. 

Today we are asked to stand in solidarity with the 
workers of Confecciones de Monclova and demand that 
Sara Lee not close the plant, that they accept full 
responsibility for all the women who have been injured 
and disabled working in their factories, and that they 
respect the human and worker rights of all Sara Lee 
employees. 

Please call C. Steven McMillan today at (312) 558- 
8547 and let Sara Lee know that Sara Lee cannot just 
cut and run, they must respect worker rights. Sara Lee 
isn’t just cheesecake. Sara Lee also is behind many 
household brands including: Hanes, Playtex, Champi- 
on, Bimbo, and Hillshire Farm. Sara Lee sells itself as 
a woman-friendly company, but has failed to respect 
the rights of the women who make its clothes in Mexi- 
co. 

Tell Sara Lee to stop using sweatshops and 
recognize workers’ right to organize for 
improved conditions! 

You can take action on this alert either via the web 
at: http://www.imionvoice.org/campaign/saralee/ 

— Information from Chicago Jobs with Justice 
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From Marx to Marxist-Humanism 



EDITOR'S NOTE 

Catching "the quintessential importance and con- 
tinuity of philosophic moments," from Marx to 
Marxist-Humanism, was the concern of Raya Duna- 
yevskaya when she addressed her colleagues in 
News and Letters Committees in 1969. In the talk 
she discussed "philosophic as well as practical 
responsibilities" of Marxist-Humanists. At that time, 
she was in the process of writing Philosophy and 
Revolution, later published in 1973. The lecture, not 
yet in The Raya Dunayevskaya Collection , contains 
one of the first known references to "the philosophic 
moment" of Marxist-Humanism. This same phrase 
she used in 1987 when stating that her 1953 Letters 
on Hegel’s Absolutes were the "philosophic moment" 
of Marxist-Humanism (see "Presentation of the 
Dialectics of Organization and Philosophy" in The 
Philosophic Moment of Marxist-Humanism (Lexing- 
ton Books: Lanlham, Md., 2002.) Her shortened title 
for the talk was "Philosophy and Leadership." 


I. HISTORIC-PHILOSOPHIC 

Let us go back to the beginnings of the history of 
Marxism, its philosophic origins, and see why there 
was only one founder — Marx only, not Marx and 
Engels, but Marx alone. It has nothing to do with the 
idiocies of the state-capitalist age and the "cult of per- 
sonality." The anti-cultists are invariably the ones who 
start out with being for "collective" leadership — that’s 
how Stalin started his campaign against Trotsky. Trot- 
sky, in turn, fell into Stalin’s trap of talking quantita- 
tively about one versus many and vice-versa, instead of 
catching the philosophic moment when a whole 
epoch is summed up so totally that it has in it all the 
tendencies that will keep developing its contradic- 
tions, and, out of them, its new leaps forward. 

Thus it was in 1844, when Marx first established the 
new Humanism. So it has remained — and will remain 
until we have done away, root and branch, with all 
ramifications of exploitative capitalism. We all, begin- 
ning with Engels, are followers. (I don’t, as you know, 
very often agree with Jean-Paul Sartre, but he did 
catch what is meant by philosophic moment, how rare 
these creations are, when he said that from the start of 
modern philosophy, that is, the start of capitalism, from 
the 17th century and Descartes to the 19th century and 
Marx, there were only three periods for nearly three 
centuries: Descartes-Locke, Kant-Hegel, and Marx.) 

Again, when we say there was only one, not only do 
we mean philosophic moment, and not "personality," 
but we are aware that there were hundreds — and 
sometimes, at the revolutionary moment of transfor- 
mation, millions — of talented, creative human beings. 

The important thing is to catch the question of sum- 
mation. Summation means so total a conclusion of 
what is happening in this epoch, that it includes the 
tendencies for the future, i.e., anticipates what will 
happen when it does get transformed into actual revo- 
lution. 

And yet there is only one person who does the sum- 
ming up. It sounds especially shocking when that 
refers to the truth that it was only Marx, not Marx and 
Engels. How could it possibly be just one, when these 
two men were both breaking with bourgeois thought — 
in economics Engels, in fact, was the "superior," knew 
more — and no philosophy known as Marxism had yet 
been evolved. No greater friendship exists in intellec- 
tual history, and at no time was Engels separated from 
Marx. What Marx had left for him to edit — Volumes II 
and III of Capital — couldn’t have been done by any 
other, and without Engels we would have been 
deprived of Marx’s greatest heritage. 

And yet — and yet — because he was the talented co- 
leader but follower, not originator, it was precisely 
Engels who, in "rewriting" the 1844 critique of Feuer- 
bach into his 1888 Ludwig Feuerbach and the End of 
Classical German Philosophy, laid the basis for the 
Second International’s mechanistic materialism. (We 
cannot go into this here, and I have heretofore not even 
mentioned it because the "learned" who have discov- 
ered the differences between Marx and Engels misuse 
them for their own purposes. [This is true for] none 
more so than Sartre, who had the audacity to attribute 
"today’s Marxists" — that is to say, Communist pervert- 
ers with whom he collaborated all too easily — to, as he 
put it, "that unfortunate meeting of Marx with Engels 
in 1844." All that concerns us here is to catch the quin- 
tessential importance and continuity of the philo- 
sophic moments.) 

II. THE THEORETIC-AMERICAN— LEON TROT- 
SKY IS NOT THE HISTORIC-PHILOSOPHIC 
CONTINUATOR OF MARX AND LENIN 

The whole point, insofar as our age in our pragmatic 
America is concerned, is that the Humanism which 
Marx laid down as the foundation of Materialism, His- 
torical Materialism, is the Humanism which we singled 
out theoretically, philosophically, in the mid-1950s. 
The fact that the East European proletariat, in a full 
revolution [in Hungary in 1956], and the American pro- 
letariat, in its battles with Automation, were both 
doing in practice what we were doing in theory, is no 
accident. What we were doing had been done by none 





other, and made it necessary to break not only with 
Stalinism and Trotskyism, but also with those with 
whom on the economic-political plane, we were as 
one — the state-capitalist tendency. 

In a word, the theory of state-capitalism without 
the Marxist-Humanist philosophy, like materialism 
without dialectics, ends both in vulgar material- 
ism and purely negative opposition to the 
bourgeoisie without the live revolutionary 
subject to do the reorganization of society. 
Organizationally the state-capitalist tendency, as we 
all know, was broken up in a most unprincipled man- 
ner, verging not only and not merely on cliquism but 
actual betrayal [by C.L.R. James and Grace Lee in 
1955]. It was only after that that we could spell out 
the Absolute Idea — the unity of theory and practice, 
the movement from practice — as Black production 
worker (as well as white, at first) as editor, as colum- 
nists, as the new voices to be heard above 
the din of the glib, and which we spelled out 
in our Constitution as worker, youth, 
women, and that extra dimension of Black 
as color .... 

And I’m sorry to have to add that if 
Engels had published Marx’s 1844 Manu- 
scripts instead of bringing it "up to date" and 
"simplifying" or "popularizing" dialectics (we 
all loved his Ludwig Feuerbach and the End 
of Classical German Philosophy; whole gen- 
erations were raised on this one booklet) we 
would have had a foundation with which to 
fight Kautsky and Plekhanov. Instead, the 
heritage was left to Kautsky. All the rest of the story 
of the collapse of the Second International and 
Lenin’s need to return to Hegel for himself need not 
be gone into here. But let us not forget that it took a 
revolution as great as the Russian, with scholars as 
great and persistent as Ryazanov, to pry those man- 
uscripts from those vaults. And in our age it took 
as great a revolution as the Hungarian to make 
that Humanism live. 

The fact that the transition point from Lenin — 
Trotsky — was not the philosophic point of continuity 
is what makes it so difficult. The fact of the Second 
International’s betrayal [in 1914] was easy to see. But 
with Lenin and Trotsky — because Trotsky did not 
betray, he was always a great revolutionary — the philo- 
sophic void is not easy to comprehend. Trotsky’s posi- 
tion was "Yes, I had differences with Lenin. But the fact 
that Lenin and I were on the same side of the barra- 
cades in 1917 erased all differences between us." No, 
it didn’t. The revolution proved that Trotsky was a very 
great revolutionary, and despite the fact that he had 
not reorganized his philosophic conceptions as had 
Lenin, he was on the right side of the barracades. We 
now know that it was sufficient only because Lenin 
was there and Lenin had made a philosophic break 
with his past. 

I wasn’t aware of Lenin’s Philosophic Notebooks 
when I was Trotsky’s secretary in 1937, and didn’t 
know that Trotsky had not committed himself on the 
Philosophic Notebooks. There was no discussion 
between us on that question. 

Now, for you to grasp how serious it is, and how 
important it is for us to see that Trotsky wasn’t the 
philosophic continuator, as we are, means to see that 
Lenin himself left us a dual heritage. In other words, 
his philosophic notebooks were private. If you read 
Imperialism alone, it wouldn’t mean anything — he had 
just found the latest stage of capitalism. In fact, that’s 
what the bourgeoise always tells you, that all he did 
was steal from J.A. Hobson’s latest figures, and then he 
made some concrete conclusions about what the prole- 
tariat would do about it. You would have seen the 
transformation into opposition in Imperialism that 
became his new category. But what would result from 
the opposite? The new universal, the Subject, "to a 
man"? You have to read State and Revolution to see 
that. [Dunayevskaya’s critiques of Lenin's thought can 
be read in The Power of Negativity. — Ed.] 

When you catch the economic moment of break, and 
the economic new stage in the world development, 
that’s only the beginning. You can’t do without that 
beginning, but it’s a beginning only., It just won’t do, 
unless you get the positive, the negative, the new uni- 
versal — and through the dialectic as well as through 
the actual movement of history. So we had 1915-1917. 
Lenin operated on the basis of his great new discovery, 




but he kept these Philosophic Notebooks "private,” 
unpublished. In other words, he gave us the results. 
We must begin anew — and show the process so every- 
one, "to a man" will have the dialectic as unity of theo- 
ry and practice. This is the new. This is 
what no one caught, though the state- 
capitalist tendency at least tried. With 
1 the outbreak of World War II, it 

was clear that Trotskyism, as 
opposed to Stalinism, also didn’t 
answer the problem. We were 
back again in a war. But we had 
nothing that Lenin had when the 
war broke out and he was 
betrayed. We had no one who had 
gone back to Hegel, who had gone 
back to Marx, and forward with 
these philosophic foundations to 
the new. 

The first thing that evolved 
was the state-capitalist theory. 
We said that we had reached a new stage, 
not just monopoly, but a world state-cap- 
italist stage; Stalinism was but the Russ- 
ian name for it. But the real question 
was: What is the role of labor? How could 
such a thing happen? Not only how could 
a workers’ state get trans- 
formed into its opposite, but 
how could it be that a revolu- 
tionary leader who opposed 
Stalin, who stood for world rev- 
olution, "permanent revolu- 
tion," nevertheless did not 
grasp the philosophic moment 
both of transformation into 
opposite and the new concrete 
universal — the Subject for 
total resolution of differences? 
[See The Marxist-Humanist 
Theory of State-Capitalism, 
News and Letters: Chicago, 1991 — Ed.\ 
Seeing the error does not mean you see 
the new concrete universal. In part, it is because the 
proletariat had not yet shown it from below. In part, it 
is because you as theoretician had not worked out the 
break. So, as state-capitalists, we saw the error of Trot- 
skyism, the need for new beginnings. When we finally 
started as an independent grouping — not just as a ten- 
dency remaining as parasites within Trotskyism, but 
responsible to the public, the proletarian public— with 
Correspondence, the world confronted also the death of 
Stalin [in 1953]. The proletariat, in East Germany 
specifically, did have an answer, an affirmative answer, 
to the question: Can man win freedom under totalitar- 
ianism? And it is within that same crucial three 
months intervening between the death of Stalin and 
the East German revolt that I first wrote those letters 
on the Absolute Idea, and discovered the movement 
from practice some six weeks before the revolt [of 
June 17, 1953] actually broke out. I believe that John- 
son [C.L.R. James] did understand what, philosophi- 
cally, that meant, and began at once to conspire to 
break with me, to break the organization from England 
whither he had departed. Grace [Lee Boggs], with her 
usual hyperboles, did say that my letters on the 
Absolute Idea were the equivalent of Lenin’s Philo- 
sophic Notebooks — but then he got her back into line 
precisely because we had not built leadership on philo- 
sophic foundations. 

Along with our establishing News & Letters, and 
working out Marxism and Freedom, we took great 
trouble to see that we were not known by a "name" — 
Trotskyite, Johnsonite, or, for that matter, Johnson- 
Forestite — but by that philosophic moment, Marxist- 
Humanist. The unique, the new, the philosophic 
moment, expressed itself in the Black dimension of edi- 
tor of News & Letters [Charles Denby was the editor 
from its founding to 1983. — Ed.] as well as Marxist- 
Humanism as philosophy; in concretization of that 
philosophy as forces of revolution — proletariat, 
national minorities, youth, women, the "outside" in 
"Readers’ Views," as well as in every facet; the inter- 
nationalization of these forces of revolution by the 
tours (and the editions of Marxism and Freedom as 
well as current articles) not merely to Europe but to 
Africa and Asia; and the manner in which this was 
reflected in the leadership, and in the ranks, in rela- 
tions with other organizations. 


By Raya Dunayevskaya, 
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The challenge of anti-humanism today 


by J. Skolnik 

Anne Jaclard’s development ( N&L , June 2004) of the 
essay by Raya Dunayevskaya from the 1965 collection 
Socialist Humanism raises some very important points 
about humanism today, a still maligned and much mis- 
understood concept. I agree wholeheartedly with her 
judgement about the urgent need to proceed anew to 
concrete truths in order to meet today’s theoretical and 
practical challenges. I also agree that this task requires 
concretizing an alternative to capitalism as best we can, 
as even the possibility of social revolution scarcely reg- 
isters in most Left perspectives. This type of concretiza- 
tion would go a long way in the theoretical battle 
against anti-humanism, an enduring phenomenon that 
continues to pull people away from Marx’s humanism. 
The lack of a clear distinction from bourgeois human- 
ism has given anti-humanists a new lease on life at 
time when a willful disregard of the rigor of thinking an 
idea to its conclusion prevails. 

THE POLITICS OF ANTI-HUMANISM 

Some of the fiercest attacks on humanism come not 
from the religious fundamentalist Right that wants to 
subsume humanity and the individual beneath its deity 
and personal crusades, but also from the Left that 
shuns humanism by reducing the human subject to a 
mere juridical or discursive illusion of bourgeois insti- 
tutions or ideology, leaving only bodies and power. It is 
thus easy for some on the Left to find commonality with 
various strains of philosophy overtly or covertly associ- 
ated with National Socialism, as the German Right for- 
mulated its own reactionary denunciation of liberal 
democracy, bourgeois humanism, individualism and 
market society. These currently fashionable figures, 
such as Martin Heidegger, Carl Schmitt, Paul De Man 
and, to a lesser extent, Ernst Jiinger, were the mili- 
tarists and fundamentalists of their time. Most of them 
were German Catholics who saw the irrational charis- 
matic warrior hero as the only hope for the continuing 
prominence of German blood and soil. 

Some on the Left see the excavation of such ideas, 
most recently Schmitt’s, as an aid in their exposes of the 
vacuity of liberalism and capitalist ideology.(l) The con- 
troversy between' leftist and liberal responses to the 
NATO bombing of Serbia brings this issue to life, espe- 
cially when the former deride the latter as "military 
humanists." In the ideological morass after 1989, it is 
no Wonder, then, that leftists can find some solace in 
Schmitt who once famously remarked "whoever invokes 
“humanity’ lies."(2) 

Due to their abstract refusal of this society based on 
a simple rejection of liberal values, sections of the Left 
and Right converge on what amounts to a romantic 
critique of capitalism with abstract appeals to non-alie- 
nated forms of life and "community," whether lost or not 
yet found. The irony is that the very Left which 
denounces the notion of "human" as nothing more than 
a "Western Enlightenment" construct — a despotic uni- 
versal abstraction used to justify imperialist war and to 
dehumanize populations — holds up its own abstrac- 
tions such as difference, otherness and power, which 
often remain ideological reflections of our present stage 
of capitalism. Today’s ideology readily concludes that 
individual human self-development is liberal mytholo- 
gy and that history is an incoherent mess, an unintelli- 
gible series of events signifying nothing. 

This theoretical embrace of certain right-wing, anti- 
modem, and counter-enlightenment ideas seems to 
mirror the practical ambivalence of other sections of the 
Left towards the reactionary anti-imperialism of groups 
like A1 Qaeda, of certain stripes of religious fundamen- 
talism, and of an undifferentiated Iraqi "resistance." All 
else becomes subsumed beneath the need to fight West- 
ern rationalism, just as with Western imperialism. Such 
attitudes, which obscure the capitalist mode of produc- 
tion as the determining factor of imperialism and its 
racist ideology, have become more pronounced in a 
unipolar world in which there are no state powers left 
to tail-end that are sufficiently strong to mount a chal- 
lenge to U.S. dominance. , 

The difficulties of envisioning a different future seem 
to end in either romanticism or else tail-ending reac- 
tionary anti-imperialism. What connects these baleful 
practical-theoretical developments on the Left is a des- 
peration attributable to a conceptual deficiency regard- 
ing alternatives to capitalism, which leads to retreat or 
the fetishization of power as an end-in-itself. 

The descent into pure power politics illustrates how 
urgently we need to concretize the possibility of alter- 
natives to capitalism, towards which this year’s News 
and Letters class series provides the initial steps. The 
classes illustrated how the salient question we face is 
not one of political power. Without concretizing the 
economic, as well as political and human, transforma- 
tions, needed to ground a truly new human society 
whose "ruling principle" is "the full and free develop- 
ment of eveiy individual," ( Capital I, 739), another 
world will remain out of reach. 

LIBERALISM AND ITS DISCONTENTS 

Now it is true that liberal legal ideology and bour- 
geois humanism largely amount to a paper-thin apolo- 
gy for a most inhuman system, a system in which dead 
labor and the objective factors of capitalist production 
and reproduction rule over the subjective dimension, a 
world in which things have power over people. But 
many anti-humanists on the Left fail to see this domi- 
nation of object over subject, beginning in the produc- 


tion process, as the central contradiction of the system. 
Some view the effects of this inverted domination as 
universal. Many see the system as constructing the 
very idea of the subject, a concept they believe to be 
secreted by liberal ideology in the first place. It follows, 
for them, that the way out of subjection to capital is to 
deny subjectivity, even as they search everywhere for 
sources of resistance, if not agency. '' 

Yet even chemical compounds are agents and every 
- material body provides physical resistance. What 
makes us human, what makes us subject, is not our 
sensuous substantial dimension but our cognitive sub- 
jective dimension. The retreat from our full living sub- 
jectivity not only marks a withdrawal from history and 
from the need to think concretely through the idea of 
revolution from the objectivity of where we are today. It 
also marks an inability to face adequately the ideology 
of economists and pundits who depict capitalism as 
promoting freedom, democracy and human creativity, 
by denying these as goals for liberation movements. 
This indicates a profound crisis in thought. 

Moreover, the legacy of Althusser remains with us via 
Foucault and others, who take up Schmitt, such as Gior- 
gio Agamben, Chantal Mouffe, and Ernesto Laclau. This 
milieu associates humanism with, at best, social demo- 
cratic and 
reformist ten- 
dencies such as 
the one repre- 
sented by Jur- 
gen Habermas’ 
call for the 
global “rule of 
law and a new 
normative 
foundation for 
a cosmopolitan 
society of world 
citizens. They 
think it radical 
simply to 
expose the 
naked power 
relations 
behind such 
appeals to uni- 
versal norms. 
But by focusing 
exclusively on 
politics and 

severing its links to economics, these critics reproduce 
implicitly the same separation of social interaction and 
labor which explicitly grounds Habermas’ legalistic 
approach.(3) Thereby both sides eliminate the potential 
for systemic change. 

Neither camp grasps the root determining factor: the 
mode of labor. The connections that Marx drew between 
alienated social relations and alienated labor fall away. 
The liberal ideals that Habermas sees violated by the 
colonization of society by instrumental reason are sim- 
ply projections of the abstract equality of commodity 
production. That is why his project remains as impossi- 
ble a‘ bourgeois utopia as Proudhon’s, only less sophisti- 
cated economically. Similarly, by denying the liberating 
capacities of human reason, his various critics reduce 
people to particulars incapable of fundamental social 
change or to objects incapable of freedom. 

We must project a revolutionary humanist rejection 
of both sides of this debate. Its premise, however covert, 
is the supposed death of the revolutionary subjects 
capable of emancipating this society. On such a dog- 
matic basis, the remaining possibilities are either insti- 
tutional reform or endless (pointless?) struggles over 
power, never mind that believing that power arises 
from political domination will leave revolutionaries apt 
to think that, after the revolution, they will have "cap- 
tured" power when capital may still dominate. 

This interminable debate over humanism and reason 
rarely leaves the surface of civil society, the realm of 
exchange, "Freedom, Equality, Property and Bentham" 
(Capital I, 280). In contrast to the needed dialectical 
reasoning, such first negations remain at the level of 
the object they critique — capitalism. An adequate solu- 
tion must begin by moving beyond the legal realm of 
Habermas- and the realm of politics advocated by his 
many critics to the mode of production itself. None of 
these antagonists address the kind of abstract aliena- 
ted labor we perform that produces the autonomized 
Value (i.e. capital) that dominates us. There is today 
such a separation of economics and politics that most 
who have rejected economic determinism do so to the 
point of rejecting economics as an explanation for 
almost anything, opposition to the immediately per- 
ceived injustices of "the market" notwithstanding. 

While it is not surprising that Left academics who 
have given up on revolution would be attracted to such 
ideas, particularly disturbing is the perspective of some 
independent left activist-intellectuals, self-described 
anti-vanguardists, Who consider their position Marxist, 
but who also incorporate the views of those like Schmitt 
because of their attack on bourgeois humanism. This 
sentiment is shared by the many who post to the auton- 
omist Marxist email discussion list "aut-op-sy." Largely 
this myopia is a poor excuse for not fully acknowledging 
or accepting Marx’s humanism, and by extension the 
totality and specificity of his critique of capitalism. 
Some raised on vanguardist politics, who have perhaps 
broken politically with their pasts, have not rethought 


their philosophical views and find in these rightwing 
perspectives on liberalism a justification for their deep- 
seeded anti-humanism. 

Today's struggle over Marx’s humanism involves 
sharpening our differences with the anti-Stalinist Left. 
Even in its anti-authoritarian guise, this distortion of 
the specificity of Marx’s work sets -back its develop- 
ment, producing a situation not all that different from 
the history of Stalinist distortions, perhaps all the more 
sinister for its veneer of openness. 

In what amounts to a pragmatic tactical alliance, 
which presupposes a separation of theory and practice, 
they claim that they can agree with the philosophies of 
Nietzsche, Heidegger or Schmitt, while opposing their 
reactionary politics. However, if they were to develop 
these lines of thought more deeply they would eventu- 
ally hit their inherent limits. These contradictions are 
only ignored or left implicit due to the paucity of theo- 
retical reasoning on the Left today. Dogmatism, as 
Jaclard rightly points out, "cuts off the dialectic in 
thought" and in act. By following these ideas to their, 
end they would sooner or later find their positions 
transformed into their opposite. 

It is not that these leftists have acquiesced to fas- 
cism, but the excessive focus on liberal ideas without 
addressing their connection to the economic substra- 
tum amounts to an admission that they have nothing to 
offer in the way of an alternative, just abstract nega- 
tion. It is not a matter of will or intent. "Ideas," as 
Dunayevskaya maintains, "“think,’ not sequentially, but 
consequentially, related to other Ideas that emerge out 
of historic ground, and do not care Where all this 
might lead to, including transformation into opposite" 

( The Power of Negativity, p. 310). 

The old German Right knew very well the force of 
ideas and saw their philosophy and politics as forming 
a single integral whole. They knew very well the signif- 
icance of the words they chose and the consequences of 
the arguments they made.(4) Similarly, neo-conserva- 
tives’ influence today, according to one bourgeois 
observer, "comes not from their position at the apex of 
the administration, but the power of their ideas, which 
offered an explanation for September 11 and a bold 
prospectus for the future. "(5) We would do best to take 
this commitment to ideas just as seriously as the Right, 
and to be more militant in our embrace of a philosophy 
of liberation that is inseparable from our politics and 
our organization. 

UNITY OF ECONOMICS AND POLITICS 

Recreating Marx’s philosophy of revolution today 
involves meeting the struggles of human subjects, 
which themselves embody reason, yet continue to hit 
the wall of the capitalist world system. For this an anti- 
humanist rejection of liberalism and a one-sided cri- 
tique of modernity will not do. Today’s attacks on Marx, 
on reason, on humanism, on the idea of freedom and the 
possibility of revolution, and on the self-development of 
the masses to each person are all connected, whether 
they come from the Right or the Left. They pose a great 
danger and remain the legacy of the dissolution of 
Marxism after 1989. There is a path along which the 
tired controversy over humanism and the battles in the 
realms of politics and law become footnotes to larger 
questions confronting us. Marx and Marxist-Human- 
ism must become a pole of attraction for those looking 
for something entirely new. 

Only the two-way dialectical movement from practice 
and from theory can break through the false universal- 
ism and one-sided individuality of bourgeois law, and 
the power the economic system has over us. 

How can we step up to this challenge posed to cre- 
ative cognition? We must first recognize that a success- 
ful revolution will not only depend on the right political 
decisions, articulating desires, or different institutional 
arrangements. All of these changes must be grounded 
in something else. Only the transformation of the eco- 
nomic relations of production will guard against the 
pull back to capitalism and guarantee that alterations 
in the modes of exchange and distribution — not to men- 
tion changes in culture, consciousness, justice; etc.— can 
be maintained. What happens after remains our most 
important theoretical task — can we answer it? We can 
begin only by grounding our reappropriation of Marx's 
Marxism in his critique of political economy. Only in 
this way can we begin to concretize a society freed from 
the power of capital, what Marx called communism, or 
real humanism. . 

NOTES 

1. It is perhaps not at all surprising to find similar flirtations 
by some on the German and French Lefts in the 1920s and 
'30s. See Richard Wolin, Seduction of Unreason (Princeton 
University Press, 2004), for a discussion of the allure that 
right-wing thought had for some Leftists during the period 
of fascist ascendancy in Europe. 

2. See Carl Schmitt, The Concept of the Political (University of 
Chicago Press, 1996). The context of this statement was the 
banning of war and the depoliticization and faliSS - neutral- 
ization of just wars by the League of Nations, which pur- 
ported to represent the interests of universal humanity. 

3. See, among other works, Habermas, The Theory of Commu- 
nicative Action, 2 vols. (Beacon Press, 1985). 

4. See Johannes Fritsche, Historical Destiny and National 
Socialism in Heidegger’s 'Being and Time' (Berkeley: Uni- 
versity of California Press, 1999) for a philological investiga- 
tion of Heidegger and his relation to German politics. 

5. See "The U.S, goes home: will Europe regret it," by Mark 
Leonard, Financial Times, June 26/27, 2004, p. W2. 
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THREE YEARS AFTER ‘NINE ELEVEN’ 


This is for the third anniversary of 
9/11: 

When Hell came knocking, where the 
Heaven were you? 

When Hell came knocking, were you 
driving your car? All of a sudden did a 
blue light surround your car? Officers in 

b 1 u e 
approach 
your car, offi- 
cers yell 
"Turn down 
your sound!” 
But just then 
the music 
was stopped. This is breaking news com- 
ing across your speakers. America (i.e. 
the United States) is under attack! Offi- 
cers stating we are all American. 

Hurry up and pay your ticket, the gov- 
ernment needs all the money you’ve got. 
For we are at war. Try to have a nice day 
while you read your ticket saying you are 
driving too slow in an all white area. 
Welcome to America. We still have to 
make that money. 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr. 

Chicago 


HUMAN RIGHTS 

Guantanamo prison was illegally con- 
structed, but many allowed the emotion- 
al impact of the 9/11 events to determine 
how they felt about the detainees there, 
rather than uphold the concept of 
"human rights” even for alleged terror- 
ists. That greater idealism was negated, 
and as a result we are surprised once 
again with the photos of Abu Ghraib. In 
Gitmo, the interrogations are not pho- 
tographed or videotaped because of con- 
cerns that if those items got out to the 
public, people in authority could be pros- 
ecuted for war crimes in the U.S. 

From the Gulag 
Green Bay, Wisconsin 
; +■; ■ (4- 'v'/'. + 

The women grinning in photographs 
of lynching of Blacks in the U.S. are sim- 
ilar to Lindy England in Abu Ghraib. It 


raises a question of what it means to be 
human. When you can grin at a lynching 
it’s a lot more than wanting to be one of 
the guys. It is a choice of what you want 
to be as a human being. 

Japanese American 
CalHomia 

4- 4- 4- 

I would like to answer your question 
in the July issue of N&L, "Did the 
Chicago police murder May Molina 
Ortiz?" Yes, they did it with fiill knowl- 
edge — they were murdering a queen for 
justice. They would not let her speak at 
the police board meeting on April 22. 
Was the purpose of her murder on May 
26 to deny her speaking at the meeting 
on May 27? Those of us who care for May 
know she is no longer with us physically, 
but spiritually she is still a strength to 
her family and friends. 

Nouveau Toussaint 
Chicago 


BILL COSBY'S CLASS BIAS 

Bill Cosby could have presented any 
number of success stories from the schol- 
arships he created for education of 
African Americans. He could have chal- 
lenged all other wealthy African Ameri- 
cans to match his contributions and to be 
as responsible to the community. John 
Alan hit it right on the head in his col- 
umn "Desegregated schools are U.S. real- 
ity" (July N&L ) when he said that 
Cosby’s remarks, instead, showed his 
separation from the masses and 
"expressed a class division among 
African Americans." 

Black activist and teacher 
California 


BRITISH WORKERS 

More than a third of workers here in 
Britain say they are so exhausted when 
they get home that they can only slump 
on a sofa. The ineffective unions and 
crony-capitalism have much to answer 




for. But is anyone going to question it? 
We work the longest hours in Europe 
and have the shortest holidays. It means 
British workers put in eight weeks more 
a year than those in France or Germany. 
One of the results is that the extension of 
the working life of males to age 70 will 
ensure that a third will no£ live to pick 
up their retirement pension. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 

VICTORY FOR WOMEN 

The article in the July N&L on women 
in Peru winning an over-the- 
counter morning-after pill is 
an amazing victory for a con- 
servative Catholic country. 
Just contrast that victory to 
the recent disapproval by 
Bush’s FDA of the morning-after pill 
here in the USA. 

Women’s Liberationlst 
New York City 


UNEARNED INCOME? 

What they call "unearned income”— 
that is, what you receive from invested 
money, the extra amount of cash that 
makes the whole thing worthwhile— is 
really stolen wealth. Some worker iin 
South America may produce thousands 
of dollars a day for some company like 
Ford Motor Co. but, if he is lucky, will 
make $2 or $3 an hour. You may want 
part of that action and will invest money 
in Ford Motor Co. for one of the best 
returns on your dollar. The fact is that 
it’s all theft. When you’re waiting for 
your 40 IK plan to pay for your retire- 
ment, in reality some Third World work- 
er is really paying for it. Most Americans 
think the extra interest they get off their 
stocks appears by magic. They don’t see 
that someone has to do the work to cre- 


ate the surplus value for the capitalist to 
pay for it all. 

S.R. 

Iowa 


JACEK KURON 

Possibly because of editing for space 
an impression was created (in the article 
about Jacek Kuron in the July issue) 
that he was a great revolutionary when 
he was a Marxist and was not when he 
repudiated Marxism. 

In fact, Kuron’s greatest activity, as a 
member of KOR (Committee to Defend 
Workers), his most consequential in 
developing the mass movement that 
became Solidarity, came when he no 
longer considered himself a Marxist. 

The critical question is not whether he 
called himself a Marxist. It is "what is" 
Marxism? Kuron’s Marxism was good 
enough as an analytical tool to expose 
the nature of the Polish society, but that 
is not enough to re-create a philosophy to 
sustain a new movement. 

As the article says: the tragedy of 
Kuron’s life is that "the tremendous rev- 
olutionary promise for a new social 
human reconstruction that Solidarity 
had inspired in 1980, had been trans- 
formed into its opposite — an oppressive 
capitalist regime." 

Ursula Wislanka 
California 


CORRECTION 

We regret an editing error in the 
memorial for Jacek Kuron last month. 
It recounted that the Soviet Union fell 
in 1989 and that Solidarity Was swept 
into power. In fact, the Soviet Union 
fell in the Fall of 1991 and Solidarity 
was on its way to a negotiated role in 
governing Poland before then. 



On Marxist-Humanist Perspectives: WORLD CRISES AND THE SEARCH FOR ALTERNATIVES 


The question that begins the Draft 
Perspectives printed in the July issue of 
N&L — .whether it will be the freedom, 
movements or imperialist war that 
defines the 21st century — is really a 
question for today’s youth. What also 
spoke especially to youth was pointing 
to the danger of thinking that the old 
Left failed because it was attached to 
ideas; when the truth is the very oppo- 
site— -that it relied on leaders and power 
politics instead of ideas. That’s related 
to the way some young activists here 
doii’t see any ideas coming out of people 
like the Immokalee workers, but only 
out of the heads of college graduates. It’s 
not a question of just showing what’s 
implicit in these movements but seeing 
what is sometimes explicit and begging 
to be talked about and developed. 

Brown Douglas 
Memphis 
+ + 

The connections made in the draft 
were good as it went around the whole 
globe. The discussion about capital 
investments and exportation of capital 
would be important to elaborate on. 
What I differ about is the question of 
the vanguard party. I don’t see any 
other way for revolution to be brought 
forward realistically. Control and orga- 
nization is one thing the bourgeoisie has 
down. There’s tremendous suffering, 
blood and terrorism around the' world. 
Part of it has come front big mistakes 
the Marxist movement has made. 

Gabriel 
Oakland, California 
♦ + + 

The quote from Marx on religion was 
misused in the Draft for Perspectives. 
Marx was talking about turning critique 
from religion to law, from theology to 
politics, but we live in a world in which 
religion itself is totally politicized. It is 
politics and totalitarian politics as in 
the counter-revolution that came from 
within the 1979 revolution in Iran. 
Dunayevskaya was not afraid to go 
directly against religion in this form, 
calling it an even deeper form of false 
consciousness than bourgeois ideology. 


We may prefer a bourgeois republic to a 
theocracy: but is choosing a lesser evil 
really an option when everything is in 
the balance? We have to face how capi- 
talism and fundamentalism reinforce 
each other, how they are the same and 
yet different. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, CalHomia 

4- ' 4- + 

I saw a bumper sticker last week with 
a prominent U.S. flag and the words 
"God Bless Our Overseas Troops." How 
sad that there are so many stuck with 
this religious-patriotic illusion. Our only 
hope is the unchaining of our illusions 
and facing up to ruthless realism. It is 
within our collective power to develop a 
truly human civilization, one of true 
freedom. Some people are like those in 
"Waiting for Godot" — they are waiting 
for a God to come and make things 
right. Consider our present election 
farce, as if one man will make a differ- 
ence or a real change, when it is the sys- 
tem that needs changing. 

Longtime socialist 
Wisconsin 

4- 4- .4- 

What is needed in the Perspectives is 
not more "debunking" of Reagan but a 
positive declaration of our vision, which 
implicitly debunks Reagan and explicit- 
ly lays out the map of the journey and 
the destination at the end. What is 
needed is more development of the con- 
cept that a revolutionary philosophy 
"cannot be built on what it is against, it 
has to be built on the basis of what it is 
for.” 

Anti-war activist 
Tennessee 

4- 4- 4- 

There is no use in pretending that the 
U.S. project in Iraq has anything to do 
with either democracy or human rights 
or that either the U.S. or the Iraqi p dp- 
pet’s state has the best interests of the 
common people in Iraq at heart. We 
should concentrate on ending the war in 
Iraq while building support for other 
"people over profits" projects. Neither 
John Kerry nor George W. Bush repre- 


sents the interests of the working peo- 
ple or the poor of this nation, or plans on 
ending the war soon. We are on our owp. 

Longtime reader 

Louisiana 

4- 4- 4- 

When the Draft mentions that the 
U.S. is trying to keep control of natural 
resources, from oil to water, it is very 
true. That is one way of exerting its 
power. One thing it didn’t mention ;is 
that there are 20,000 black market 
water mercenaries in Iraq making thou- 
sands of dollars per day. It brings to 
mind what Marx said about the relation 
of British to Irish workers which trans- 
lates today into a relation between U.S. 
and Iraqi workers: that for U.S. workeirs 
to be free, the Iraqi workers have to be 
free. 

Iranian exile 
Hayward, California 

4- 4- 4- 

The discussion about the emergence 
of a new Iraqi labor movement will be 
exciting news to many N&L readers. It 
includes a Union of the Unemployed 
(UUI) that has enrolled 300,000 mem- 
bers over the last year and is demand- 
ing the hundreds of thousands of recon- 
struction jobs that need to be filled. 
Many in this country do not know that 
before Saddam came to power (with U.S. 
help) in 1979, there had been a strong 
labor movement in Iraq. The truth you 
are shedding about the labor and 
women’s organizations there today, and 
the importance of building solidarity 
with and between all these forces of lib- 
eration is one of the most important 
parts of the Perspectives draft. 

Strong supporter 
Detroit 

4-4-4- 

There could usefully be discussion of 
movements among soldiers in the Draft. 
To me, they seem key at this time. There 
was also very little about movements in 
the U.S. working class. Seems strange to 
omit it. 

Suppdlter 

NewYbrk 


In the section of the draft on "The 
matrix of global politics and economics" 
you have a phrase that reads: "since 
1998, a period in which global industri- 
al production rose by more than 20% 
....” I think the word to use is "produc- 
tivity” not "production." All the data I 
have seen is that world output has been 
static for years in every major category 
(oil, cars, steel, rubber, chips, etc.). That 
is, the ratio of costs to output (major cost 
decrease is labor). The output has not 
changed much but the cost of labor has 
declined to create the increase of pro- 
ductivity. But the overall spirit of the 
draft is right on. 

A. L 
■ ' Memphis 

4- 4- 4- 

In your Draft you refer to Raya Duna- 
yevskaya as the one who worked out the 
N&L philosophy and as the founder 
thereof. It has been 50 years; if the per- 
spectives on N&L as philosophy center 
for movement; based on democratic and 
creative interaction of workers and 
other intellectuals is correct, then the 
statements about her should be 
anachronistic. If not, that suggests a 
deep problem of approach. In fact, I 
think that in the last few or so years you 
have been making some progress 'on 
this— but I’m not sure how much work- 
er involvement there is in that process 
now. 

Sam Friedman 
NewYoifc 

4- 4- 4- 

It seems to me that one of the major 
questions of this moment is not only 
how our organizations will vertically 
organize in a non-vanguardist way but 
also how organizations can work toge- 
ther horizontally. No one organization 
can evolve to encompass the whole. The 
whole by definition will always be an 
issue of inter-organizational relations. 
We need to start talking about what and 
how we organize across organizations 
that way. 

Jfrrti-war activist 
CalHomia 
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REAGAN’S DAMAGE 

The Workshop Talks column in the 
July N&L on "Reagan’s Damage" 
showed that giving credit to Reagan for 
the downfall of Russian Communism is 
like giving credit to the rooster for the 
sunrise. I’d like to ask if the rooster is 
also responsible for the sunset? 

Observer 
Hayward, California 

+ . + + 

Reagan started the "Star Wars" pro- 
gram and George W. Bush promotes the 
Strategic Defense Initiatives — both 
mean the proliferation of nuclear pro- 
duction. As we mark another anniver- 
sary of Hiroshima and Nagasaki this 
August we had better not forget that 
nuclear weapons can be made from 
nuclear power plants. 

Basho 
Los Angeles 

MARX’S HUMANISM TODAY 

In her essay on "Marx’s Humanism 
Today" (see May, June and July issues of 
N&L), Raya Dunayevska- 
■' ' ya has a special way of 
presenting theory, 
\ jw which is very scholar- 
ly but uses language 
Wi, " that any worker could 

sit down and have an 
intelligent conversation 
about with her. The libera- 
tion of the intellectuals from dogmatism 
can proceed only when they go to the 
concrete truths. The word revision is not 
strong enough to describe the academic 
debates about Marx. They are outright 
distortions of Marx’s ideas. Workers can 
understand alienated labor and its rela- 
tion to expropriating our surplus labor. 
At the forefront of the debates about 
Marx stands the worker who has to see 
himself as a new form of theory. 

Hospital worker 
California 

+ + + 

In her essay, Dunayevskaya also says 
that it was on account of the dialectic of 
Hegel that Marx was able to work out 
the dialectic of his own time. But she 
says Capital’s discussion of alienation is 
more concrete and worked out than any 
stage in Hegel’s Phenomenology. Marx 
examined the point of production as 


where value was created not by machin- 
ery but by the worker. It is that human 
activity that can change it all wherever 
the point of production happens to be, 
the factory floor, the hospital, the docks. 

Still studying 
California 


HELP ACHEH 
FREEDOM FIGHTERS! 

Acheh Human Rights Online has 
received disturbing reports that since 
July 20 the Indonesian military air 
force, using two U.S.-made Bronco OC- 
10 warplanes, has been attacking vil- 
lages along the edge of hilly areas, tar- 
geting Free Acheh Movement strong- 
holds. Many people are now leaving 
their homes and fleeing further into the 
mountainous jungles to avoid the sud- 
den air strikes. It is expected that food 
supplies will soon be severely short and 
many people, especially children, will go 
hungiy, while the elderly will suffer 
from multiple complications from the 
food shortages. It is imperative for the 
international community to intervene 
immediately. Call 717-343-1598 or 
email achehcenter@yahoo.com 

Free Acheh supporter 
New York 


HIDING THE TRUTH 

It was stunning to see how the viru- 
lent racism against Muslims who are 
Black was revealed in the way state 
television in countries like Saudi Ara- 
bia, Sudan, and networks like A1 Jazira 
reported on the genocide in Darfur. Far 
from dwelling on the mass murder of 
women, children and men taking place 
there now, their emphasis was all on 
how the U.S. (which itself is refusing to 
call it genocide) is supposedly using the 
situation in Darfur to invade and domi- 
nate Muslim countries. Not one word 
was mentioned that the Black non-Arab 
people being massacred are Muslims! 

Anti-war activist 
Tennessee 

. + .'/■+■ : /:,r 

At the recent international AIDS con- 
ference in Bangkok, the major thrust 
was on drugs to cure AIDS instead of on 


fa 


efforts to prevent it. All the drug compa- 
nies were showcasing their wares. There 
was little emphasis on the social factors 
that cause AIDS, which are especially 
poverty and gender discrimination. No 
wonder there were demonstrations by 
AIDS activists outside the conference. 

African participant 
Kenya 

+ ♦ ♦ 

PRISON VOICES 

The reality of the prison-industrial 
complex has come to haunt me person- 
ally. First, if you don’t have.property you 

can’t get 
bail. Next, if 
you don’t 
have money 
you can’t get 
proper legal 
representa- 
tion. With- 
out legal 
representa- 
tion you go to prison. The massive num- 
bers in California who receive the max- 
imum sentence are responsible for 
deflating the unemployment figures and 
increasing the welfare rolls. The worst 
part of the entire system is the complete 
disregard for human rights. At one point 
I requested access to a veterinarian to 
provide my health care, as someone who 
would show compassion and profession- 
alism. Racism, sexism,, anti-Semitism 
and every other form of ism is rampant. 
How can we justify 33 state prisons, 
countless more city and country jails, 
and an unknown number of military 
and federal lock ups in a state of 36 mil- 
lion people? Worst of all is that there is 
absolutely^ no attempt to rehabilitate 
offenders. The system is broken and 
there is no attempt to fix it in sight. 

Prison-Industrial complex victim 
California 

■ '. 4 + , . + 

My whole life’s philosophy has been 
modified due to incarceration. I am not 
as material as I used to be and can take 
pleasure in the simplest things like see- 
ing people smile. I don’t regret ever 
putting my children first. But I also 
need to never again lose my self-worth, 
to know that I am an independent, 
strong, capable, loving, kind, fierce 
woman and that I love myself and oth- 
ers with eyes open in a healthy way. The 


loss of the life I had has been like hit- 
ting a brick wall head on at 100 mph. 
I’ve learned to communicate and that 
my one single voice is important and 
needs to be heard. With others I can 
make little differences to improve life as 
a whole. There aren’t real differences 
between those incarcerated and free 
world people; our poor choices were just 
caught. We laugh, love, cry, get angry, 
have needs and wants, goals and 
dreams alike. We all have basic rights. 

Woman Prisoner 
ChowchUla, California 

* 4 - .♦ 

I have read 1984 by Orwell and 
0 Fahrenheit 451 by Ray Bradbury and 
both books make an accurate prediction 
of the American situation today. It 
reminded me a little of so-called Com- 
munist Russia. It’s only a matter of 
time, I fear, before people who speak 
against the government start disap- 
pearing in prisons with no right to an 
attorney, trial, or habeas corpus, just 
like the U.S. is doing with all those sus- 
pected terrorists in Guantanamo. 

Incarcerated 

Mississippi 

♦ ♦ + 

N&L is a great paper which I read to 
advance myself in the history of the U.S. 
and other countries. I always read the 
Black/Red View first and then the Read- 
ers’ Views inside. You really get a view 
of what open minds can show us. Please 
thank the donor who made my subscrip- 
tion possible. Every issue I get is read 
by at least 20 others here who send 
their thanks too. 

A voice from inside 
Florida 

Readers: Can you join our other sub- 
scribers who contribute the price of a 
year’s subscription to our special Donor’s 
Fund for prisoners who cannot pay for a 
subscription? 

j Participate! | 

i News and Letters Committees meet- j 
! ings and events featuring Marxist- ! 
I Humanists welcome your participa- j 
I tion... Go to our calendar of events at j 
j the News & Letters web site. 

: Go to www.newsandletters.org 
i and click on Events. 
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OAKLAND, CAL — As I rode the bus this July 4th week- 
end on my fifth biennial pilgrimage to Tule Lake (near 
the Oregon border) everything seemed pretty mueh 
like previous times. As before, we introduced ourselves 
over the PA system, folded origami cranes, and watched 
videos in preparation for our visit to the dry lake bed 
where the largest of ten War Relocation Authority 
internment camps once stood. But by the time we met 
the other six buses at the dorms of Oregon Institute of 
Technology (OIT) in Klamath Falls, I had a feeling 
things were only the same on the surface. 

That night in the OIT auditorium the theme of our 
pilgrimage, dubbed "Citizens Betrayed," was intro- 
duced: renunciation. It was the first time the Tule Lake 
Committee solicited participation of internees who had 
renounced their U.S. citizenship during World War II 
through a special government program that replaced 
lengthy court actions with the mere signing of a state- 
ment. The theme was not without risk, as renunciation 
created a rift in the Japanese American (JA) communi- 
ty that remains an open wound today. 

Shortly after they realized they had been fooled into 
making a hasty decision, many "renunciants" sought 
the counsel of ACLU attorney Wayne Collins. Collins 
managed to get a federal judge to agree that the special 
program was a scam because the renunciants had not 
signed out of free will, as required by law, but under 
great duress generated by the government. The judge 
ruled the renunciations invalid. However, his ruling 
was overturned on the government’s appeal to the 
Ninth Circuit Court. The Department of Justice then 
developed 22 categories of renunciation, which had the 
effect of forcing Collins to retry nearly 5,000 cases indi- 
vidually, Just a few years before his death in 1974 he 
finally completed that Herculean task. 


BLACK/REDVfi^ 


' Continued from page 1 

the idea of freedom, which had organized the great 
migration out of the South to the urban North. As 
Hegel said: "Freedom alone is the purpose which real- 
izes and fulfills itself, the only enduring pole in the 
change of events and conditions, the only truly efficient 
principle that pervades the whole." In their struggle 
for freedom, African Americans were engaged in find- 
ing their own self-consciousness. 


PERIOD OF SELF-DISCOVERY 


The Harlem Renaissance has been called a period of 
"Negro self-discovery.’" Hughes saw in the process of 
this "self-discovery" an alienating social relationship 
when he came to New York in 1921 to enter Columbia 
Cpllege as a freshman with a secret intention of going 
to Harlem. He saw the "Negro Renaissance in full 
swing." Writers were writing, dancers were swaying, 
Louis Armstrong was playing and Alain Locke’s book 
The New Negro was about to be published. 

During this glorious time when African Americans 
were engaged in their "self-discovery," the young 
Hughes soOn learned that Harlem did not run itself, 
nor did African Americans own any of the famous night 
clubs or theaters. They were all owned by whites. And, 
because at that time African culture was in vogue, 
white people were going to Harlem in droves and fill- 
ing expensive night clubs to hear "Negro Jazz." Many 
of those clubs catered to white patrons exclusively. 

Hughes- "soon learned that it was seemingly impos- 
sible for blacks to live in Harlem without white down- 
town pulling the strings." He thought that the Harlem 
Renaissance's writers and artists should choose as 
their main subjects "the low down folks, the so-called 
common element," because they form "the majority of 
the people in Harlem" ("The Negro Artist and the 
Racial Mountain," The Nation, 1926). 

DEAFNESS TO CRY FOR FREEDOM 


The division between upper and lower class African 
Americans created a rocky road for him. Yet "we 
younger Negro artists now intend to express our indi- 
vidual dark-skinned selves without fear or shame. If 
white people are pleased we are glad. If they are not, it 
doesn’t matter. We know we are beautiful. And ugly 
too. The tom-tom cries and the tom-tom laughs. If the 
colored people are pleased we are glad. If they me not, 
their displeasure don’t matter either. We build our tem- 
ples for tomorrow, strong, as we know how and stand 
on top of the mountain free within ourselves." 

Kerry can only hear in Hughes’ poem the tom-tom 
laugh without hearing it cry at the same time. This has 
been a cry for every generation of African Americans 
since the white founders of the U.S. agreed to write a 
compromise in the Constitution of 1789 to keep African 
Americans in slavery. All the social manifestations of 
racism spawned by that compromise kept African 
Americans busy in a long historic struggle for freedom. 

The Harlem Renaissance was a creation of the Great 
Migration of African Americans from the South. Those 
new African Americans wanted to make a new begin- 
ning both in actuality and in thought, that is, to negate 
the old practices of racism and to experience living in a 
society where they were equal and free. Langston 
Hughes through his poems spoke to the deepest layers 
of that population who will continue to deepen the idea 
of freedom beyond party politics. 
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internees draw strength from pilgrimage 


It occurred to me that the government, in an 
attempt to hinder class action litigation, had inadver- 
tently backed into a truth: that for every renunciant 
there was a unique motive for the action. Thus every 
story deserved a hearing, at least by the pilgrimage 
attendees if not the JA community as a whole. 

Perhaps "hearing" is the wrong word, for it suggests 
that some sort of accounting or justification is forth- 
coming. In the panel discussion on renunciation later 
on in the pilgrimage, none of the former renunciants 

offered an explana- 
tion. Rather they 
spent most of their 
time honoring 

Wayne Collins. One 
panelist recalled cor- 
respondence in 
which Collins main- 
tained that he was 
only doing his job 
and that the real 
heroes were those 
who demanded their 
citizenship back. 
Indeed, the court 
battles and commu- 
nity confrontations 
took more than a 
modicum of inner 
strength. Only in 
recent years have 
some of them felt 
safe enough to speak about themselves in a public way. 

Even though the blame rested squarely on the 
shoulders of the federal government, no amount of 
legal confirmation that the renunciants were victims of 
a racist, vindictive policy could ease the sense of guilt 
for making a decision they would later regret. 

I met a man who said he was still ashamed of emu- 
lating the Hoshi Dan as a five-year-old kid. The Hoshi 
Dan was a militant group of renunciants whose rejec- 
tion of the U.S. was total. In their anti-America/pro- 
Japan zeal, members of the Hoshi Dan frequently bad- 
gered other internees into joining their ranks. Collins 
argued in court that this harassment went on with 
government consent and even encouragement. 

Why were acts in defiance of a government that 


betrayed these citizens remembered with such regret? 
In one group discussion, I opined that renunciation 
was what Hegel might have called a first negation. 
Renouncing citizenship is a total "negation of what is," 
in the sense that the country you belong to means 
everything in wartime, particularly when you look like 
the enemy. As with negation in and of itself, there was 
little if anything for JA renunciants beyond renuncia- 
tion. "Repatriation" to Japan was basically deportation 
to a foreign land. Very few, even among the Hoshi Dan, 
had dual citizenship. 

I had hoped to catch a glimpse of a second negation 
in the lives of the former renunciants who attended the 
pilgrimage. To be sure, regaining citizenship was a 
negation of renunciation. Of course, it was not simply a 
matter of picking up where they had left off. They prob- 
ably felt like new immigrants, except in this case there 
was no JA community in which to immerse themselves. 
That was partly because there were no such communi- 
ties to speak Of in the postwar period and partly 
because, even if there were, former renunuciants would 
not have been welcome. Still, it was at least a new 
beginning. 

Marx said time is the space of human development. 
This must be so especially when one spends time with 
others. I think it is the development of a new "we" that 
makes every pilgrimage unique, no matter how famil- 
iar things look. Even if your fellow pilgrims are the 
same ones yOu saw last time, we have all absorbed two 
years of personal and collective history. 

Some attendees could barely finish something they 
started to say for all the sobbing that unexpectedly 
overtook them. Nothing of the sort had happened to 
them on previous pilgrimages. Why this time? No one 
knew or cared why, any more than we cared why the 
renunciants did what they did. What matters is what 
they made of their lives afterwards, just as what mat- 
ters to Us is what we make of our time together, 
whether it’s at a place we’ve been to before or not. 

— David Mizuno’Oto 

Hiroshima Day— -August 6, 1945 
| \ ]A day that will live in infamy 

See Raya Dunayevskaya's "Lecture in Japan on 
Hegel,* in The Power of Negativity (see ad p. 7). 



Prisoner. s say 'all of us or none of us' 


OAKLAND, CAL — We hear that once again in 2004, 
Florida voter rolls have been "cleansed" of the names of 
African Americans on the suspicion they may be for- 
mer prisoners. This practice, of course, was critical in 
the outcome of the 2000 elections. However, being 
deprived of the right to vote, in many states for the rest 
of their lives, does not begin to scratch the surface of 
the ongoing punishment former prisoners continue to 
suffer long after they "paid their debt" to society. 

Last year, 50 former California prisoners decided to 
start shining a spotlight on the issue. They formed the 
organization All of Us or None. On July 31 they held a 
public meeting announcing their efforts in a Commu- 
nity Peace and Justice Summit. Several hundred for- 
mer prisoners, prisoner families, community activists, 
and even some local politicians filled the church to 
hear former prisoners testify about the discrimination 
they face because of felony convictions. 

Dorsey Nunn opened the meeting by talking about 
the problems of getting out of prison and not being 
allowed to integrate back into one’s own community, 
being denied housing, food stamps, jobs, and so on. 

Tony Coleman, the co-founder of the youth organiza- 
tion Third Eye Movement and Books Not Bars, told 
how he came to realize that it’s not just about him 
beating the system on his own, but that he can help 
himself by helping others. Getting arrested can become 
a culture, in and out of prison. He stressed how impor- 
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tant it ia to work on principles, to .eliminate life-long 
punishment after conviction, to effectively advocate for 
alternatives to incarceration, and other issues. 

Emani Davis, an advocate for the rights of children 
of prisoners, stressed that visitation should not be a 
privilege: Children have a right to survive and develop. 
Even if there is a question about the incarcerated par- 
ents’ rights to their children, there should be no ques- 
tion about the children’s rights to their parents. 

Harriett® Davis, founding member of Network on 
Women in Prison and Legal Services for Prisoners with 
Children, told how she was denied custody of her 
granddaughter because of a conviction for which she 
finished her sentence 20 years ago. She spoke against 
Child Protective Services, who place light-skinned 
African-American children up for adoption and dark- 
skinned ones in group homes and orphanages. She 
compared it to the system of slavery, which also sepa- 
rated faipilies even when they wanted to stay together. 

Elder Freeman, an organizer for homeless people, 
said when he was released in 1978 he got $200, a bus 
ticket back to the town and an order to report to a 
parole officer. Today, prisoners get the same $200 upon 
release. Housing program do not accept people with 
convictions or who have had a drug problem. So former 
prisoners are forced to be homeless, which is often seen 
as a violation of their parole. 

Starr Smith had a drug conviction on her record. 
After she got out, she got pregnant and her boyfriend 
abandoned her. After her son was born, she could get 
welfare for him, but it’s impossible to live in San Fran- 
cisco on $325 a month. Yet she managed. She pleaded 
with the audience to not take her success as a "proof' 
that there is no need for the social safety net. 

The most stirring were the speakers talking about 
youth in prison. Ise Lyfe asked us to imagine what it 
does to a young person’s mind to be driven to the prison 
by his mother every week, and go home again for the 
weekend. How messed up the society is that we are 
afraid of our youth! 

Yolanda Vega described the ordeal of her daughter in 
California Youth Authority. She was on drugs and preg- 
nant. Yet besides vitamin pills, she received no medical 
care, no pre-natal visits. When at five months she 
started bleeding, she was told she could not be seen 
because "the infirmary was too busy." A doctor finally 
saw her after another 24 hours, took her to the hospi- 
tal where she gave birth to a baby who had no chance 
to survive. He died within 30 minutes. Despite her 
mental anguish and grief, they put her right back in 
her unit as though nothing had happened. 

The summit deliberated on what actions we should 
take. There are laws that can be enacted, but above all, 
more organizing is needed to bring into public dis- 
course that a "tough On crime" stance, which translates 
into life-long punishment of felons, is hurting all of us. 

— Urszula Wislanka 
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Ijilitil.MI September 1 1 report reflects damage control 


The reports of the Senate Intelligence Committee 
and September 11 Commission, issued in July, reflect 
concern in ruling class circles over public outrage over 
the war in Iraq as well a desire on the part of the polit- 
ical establishment to steer such opposition into man- 
ageable channels. 

Both reports contain a wealth of damning informa- 
tion concerning Bush’s rationale for going to war 
against Iraq. The Senate Intelligence Committee 
Report found that Bush’s assertion of Saddam Hus- 
sein’s possession of weapons of mass destruction were 
unfounded and that his claims of a connection 
between Hussein’s regime and Al-Qaeda were at best 
"tenuous." Moreover, it concluded that Iraq did not 
pose a serious threat to 
either regional stability or 
U.S. interests, as Bush 
had long insisted. 

The report of the Sep- 
tember 11 Commission 
had less to say about the 
Iraq war, though it also 
found "no connection" 
between A1 Qaeda and 
Hussein. It noted that ini- 
tial claims concerning a 
connection between them 
were based on testimony 
from a captured A1 Qaeda 
operative who soon 
retracted his statements. 

Of the handful of reported 
contacts between A1 
Qaeda and Hussein’s 
regime, the report con- 
cluded: "To date we have 
seen no evidence that 
these or the other earlier 
contacts ever developed 
into a collaborative opera- 
tional relationship." 

The September 1 1 
report did not comment on 
the Iraq war itself, choos- 
ing not to discuss Bush’s 
claim that it was a "central 
front" in the war against terror. 

Both reports focused on "intelligence failures" as the 
reason why the Bush administration failed to antici- 
pate both the September 11 attacks and the difficulties 
the U.S. would face in occupying Iraq. While the CIA 
and other intelligence agencies bear the brunt of criti- 
cism in both reports, the Bush administration is not 


totally let off the hook. The September 11 Commission 
found that the White House rarely pressured the FBI 
and CIA for details and never raised doubts about 
their intelligence reports — even though it was suggest- 
ed months before September 11 that A1 Qaeda may be 
preparing to use U.S. jetliners to launch a suicide ter- 
rorist attack. 

BENDING INTELLIGENCE TO RULERS' NEEDS 

Yet clearly the CIA, FBI and other intelligence agen- 
cies are the fall-guys in both reports. Both go out of 
their way not to address the question of whether the 
intelligence agencies were pressured to tell Bush what 
he wanted to hear. As The New York Times reported on 

July 25, "Under an 
agreement between 
Democrats and 
Republicans, the 
Senate report on 
prewar intelligence 
on Iraq did not 
address in any 
detail the question 
of how the Bush 
administration 
used that intelli- 
gence to justify the 
invasion of Iraq. It 
is focused primarily 
<5 on intelligence 
■S agencies" ("Behind 
2 9/11: Old Miscues 
5 and New Twists," 
•§ by Donald E. 
| Sanger and Dou- 
-| glas Jehl). 

Likewise, the 
| September 11 Com- 
£ mission steered 
:§ clear of suggesting 
g changes in U.S. for- 
^ eijfh policy. It never 
S mentions Bush’s 
2002 "National 
Security Strategy" 
that calls for preemp- 
tive war and limits itself to suggesting that "in addi- 
tion" to military acts the U.S. should place more 
emphasis "on diplomacy and political actions... The 
government must define what its message is, what it 
stands for." 

The biggest recommendation of the September 11 
Commission is to "overhaul intelligence gathering" by 



Protest in New York ten days after September 1 1 attacks. 


creating a cabinet-level director controlling all 15 fed- 
eral intelligence agencies. This follows the procedure 
used to overhaul the Pentagon in the mid-1980s, when 
it formed a joint operational command. The report did 
not discuss how civil liberties would be affected by this 
change. 

Kerry immediately endorsed the conclusions of the 
September 11 report, while also saying little about civil 
liberties. Bush has been slower in his response, in part 
because implementing its suggestions will undermine 
the power of his National Security Council, but it is 
likely that he will endorse its basic recommendations 
relatively soon. 

What is striking is the degree of unanimity 
expressed by Democrats and Republicans on both com- 
missions. As Thomas H. Kean, head of the September 
11 Commission put it, "fye have been unified by a 
sense of history, by our friendship, and by our respon- 
sibility to the American people.” 

SINGLE WORLD DOMINATION 

Such unanimity may conceal splits within establish- 
ment circles. Significant sections of fche U.S. ruling 
class are worried that Bush’s over-reaching on Iraq 
and domestic surveillance threatens to undo their two- 
decade effort to forge a national consensus based on 
acceptance of the U.S. drive for single world domina- 
tion. Yet it is precisely thei r concern that the American 
people may come to reject, not just the Iraq war but the 
entire political and economic policies on which it was ‘ 
based that has leaders of the two political parties rush- 
ing to seal off and coopt the opposition by focusing on 
"intelligence failures" rather than the internal political 
and economic dynamics that drive U.S. policy. 

We witnessed this approach at the Democratic con- 
vention, where Kerry drap ed himself in the garb of a 
tried and true military leader in a way that would have 
made even Reagan blush. While much of the ruling 
class is worried about Bush, they are even more wor- 
ried that opposition to his policies may lead masses of 
people to question the entire system on which their 
power is based. In this sense, the report of the Senate 
Intelligence Committee, September 11 Commission, 
and Democratic convention are as much about con- 
taining challenges to the si;atus quo as opposing Bush. 

Given this situation, it is urgent to develop an inde- 
pendent pole of opposition that speaks to the growing 
dissatisfaction of workers, women, youth, and minori- 
ties by showing that a fund amental alternative to cap- 
italist society can arise in our lifetime. That task 
begins by showing that another world is possible by 
conceptually developing a Vision of a new, human soci- 
ety to replace the present one. 


Supreme Court slows destruction of some civil liberties 


George W. Bush’s attempts to replace the U.S. Con- 
stitution with his own dictatorship were partially set 
back by three Supreme Court decisions in June. The 
same Court that upheld Bush’s theft of the 2000 elec- 
tion, finally drew the fine on executive power during 
the "war on terror" by invalidating his policy of unre- 
viewable, unlimited imprisonment of Americans as 
well as foreigners. 

Declaring that "a state of war is not a blank check 
for the president," the Court held that people who are 
detained in the U.S. and declared "enemy combatants" 
in an attempt to evade their Constitutional rights, 
must be permitted to consult with lawyers, to have the 
courts review their confinements, and to be charged 
and tried. Even foreigners taken prisoner in 
Afghanistan (and by extension, in Iraq), are entitled to 
some kind of review of their continued detentions in 
Guantanamo prison and elsewhere, the Court said. 

These decisions are no great surprise — the Court 
was not going to eliminate its own power by voting 
away the right to judicial review, and was unlikely to 
eliminate habeas corpus, the constitutional right of 
those arrested to be brought before a judge. But so con- 
servative has the dominant attitude become, that 
Bush got away with these unlimited detentions with- 
out charge for nearly three years, and it will take 
many more years for all the people he jailed since Sep- 
tember 11 actually to be tried. 

MORE POWER TO EXECUTIVE BRANCH 

Meanwhile, Bush shows every intention of arrogat- 
ing more and more power to the executive branch in 
order to promote both his foreign and domestic agen- 
das. He and his chief henchman, Attorney General 
John Ashcroft, are at this moment trying a criminal 
lawyer, Lynne Stewart, for allegedly conveying a polit- 
ical message out of the jailhouse for her client, a con- 
victed Islamic terrorist (additional charges against her 
were thrown out by the court). 

Prosecuting lawyers is meant to intimidate them so 
they will not take unpopular cases, and is common in 
countries with weak criminal defense systems. Other 
recent modes of intimidation include Justice Depart- 
ment subpoenas of anti-war protesters and of records 
of abortion clinics and of Drake University’s National 
Lawyers Guild chapter. 

Also at this moment, the Republicans are attempt- 
ing to get a law through Congress that would compen- 
sate for their failure to obtain a constitutional amend- 
ment outlawing same-sex marriage. The "Marriage 
Protection Act" would limit marriage rights and dis- 


criminate against GLBT families by prohibiting any 
judicial review of the Defense of Marriage Act. Also 
before Congress is the "Son of PATRIOT Act," which 
will further decimate everyone’s civil liberties, already 
horribly eroded by the post-September 11 PATRIOT 
Acts. The new law would permit even more wiretap- 
ping of phones, e-mail and internet; allow warrantless 
searches of homes and computers, and compel libraries 
and businesses to turn over information about you to 
the FBI without any notification to you allowed. And 
Congress is inclined to pass anything labeled "anti-ter- 
rorist,” no matter how irrelevant it is to real security 
interests. 

APPOINTMENT OF RIGHT-WING JUDGES 

The greatest long-term danger to civil liberties 
comes from Bush’s appointment of extreme right-wing 
judges to the federal bench, where they serve for life. 
He has begun to appoint some during Congressional 
recesses because Congress refused to approve the most 
outspoken racists and misogynists. And the Supreme 
Court will lose its last vestiges of concern for civil 
rights, including the right to abortion, if just one jus- 
tice dies or retires while Bush is in office to appoint his 
or her replacement. 

Remember when you were taught in school that U.S. 
democracy rests on the separation of powers, the 
"checks and balances" of three branches of govern- 
ment? You would never know it from these and other 
recent events. In addition to declaring that national 
security allows it to jail anyone and throw away the 
key, the Bush Administration is actively intervening in 
civil cases oh behalf of itself and the capitalist system 
it serves. 

In one case, Achehnese villagers sued Exxon-Mobil 
for complicity with the Indonesian military in human 
rights violations, and the judge asked the State 
Department whether the right to sue a U.S. corpora- 
tion in the U.S. should be set aside due to foreign poli- 
cy considerations. Recently, Ashcroft started to inter- 
vene in lawsuits by injured consumers against the 
makers of drugs and medical devices; the government 
claims there is no right to sue for damages if the prod- 
ucts have been approved by the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration. If successful, this would be an enormous 
change in the law. 

Bush’s disregard for traditional law is like his 
embrace of phony science and medicine. We now have 
junk law on a par with junk science. For example, the 
administration ordered up a legal memorandum to 
support its view that torture of military detainees is 


legal, and then cited the memo to justify Abu Ghraib 
and the abandonment of the Geneva Conventions 
against torture. Bush argues that existing treaties on 
torture, environmental protection, etc., can be broken 
at any time — in other words, there is no more interna- 
tional law, only U.S. rule of the world. 

Bush’s legal assaults against civil liberties, as well 
as against women’s and Gl)BT rights, arise only partly 
to prove his credentials to his Christian-Right base. 
Nor do they arise largely from any real needs in fight- 
ing terrorism, since police agencies already have the 
tools to investigate and -arrest anyone they have a rea- 
son to believe is a threat. 

The main reason for the assaults on civil liberties 
and legal rights is to intimidate people from joining the 
anti-war and other opposition movements, and to tape 
our mouths closed to prevent the spread of ideas that 
could encourage mass movements against the capital- 
ist order. This reason can be seen everywhere, from 
Georgia’s "state of emergency” and mass arrests of 
demonstrators during the G-8 meeting in June, to 
Boston and New York’s attempts to hobble protests at 
the political party conventions this summer, to 
Charleston, W. Va.’s recent arrest of two people for 
wearing t-shirts that said "Love America, Hate Bush." 

New York may be shut-down or see a bloodbath dur- 
ing the coming Republican Convention. Hundreds of 
anti-Bush events are planned, from street-theaiter to 
camp-ins to marches. For months, we fought the city for 
permission to hold the major rally, Aug. 29, in Central 
Park or Times Square, but ip July, the group United for 


Peace and Justice gave up 
rally on a highway, so now 


the fight and agreed to a 
the speakers will be three 


miles from the Convention site. I would not be sur- 
prised if even that is cancelled on the pretext of securi- 
ty. Since it will be impossible to keep small demon- 
strations from appearing everywhere the delegates go, 
I expect much of Manhattan and the subway to be shut 
down. 

CONTINUED THREATS TO CIVIL LIBERTIES 

The Bush agenda has been slowed by some courts for 
now, but we cannot "rest assured" that traditional civil 
liberties will survive continued assaults. Marxist- 
Humanists have no reason to believe that our rights to 
hold public meetings, publish radical ideas, or even to 
remain out of jail, will last long if "anti-terrorism" mea- 
sures continue under Bush or any capitalist successor 
who seizes the opportunity to foreclose the possibility 
of mass revolutionary discussion and action. 

—Anne Jadard 
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Department on May 26 is an incredibly significant 
event. I don’t think you can understand how significant 
it is unless you see it in a historical perspective. The 
closest thing that I would compare it to is the deaths in 
1969 of Black Panthers Fred Hampton and Mark 
Clark. There are a lot of similarities. They are people 
who were confronting the Police Department directly, 
who were killed by the police. In the case of Fred 
Hampton and Mark Clark, the police put out a story 
saying, “Well, look at these bullet holes in the wall. We 
were justified in firing and pouring the fire-power on 
these guys because they shot at us first.” 

Some seriously intrepid reporter went to look at the 
wall and they turned out to be nail holes. The incident 
was exposed as a police murder. That reverberated 
through the politics of Chicago for decades. It’s no coin- 
cidence that when there was a big electoral movement 
in the 1980s with Harold Washington and Jesse Jack- 
son they appropriated the term “Rainbow Coalition.” 
That term came from Fred Hampton originally in the 
Black Panther Party. That was the kind of thing he was 
killed for. 

When May Molina died, the papers were filled with 
reports of “80 bags of heroin were found” on her. All I 
heard from the right-wing talk shows was "Why should 
we be concerned about this drug dealer?” You didn’t 
hear very much of the follow-up to that: They analyzed 
these “80 bags of heroin” and they turned out to be sup- 
plies to make candles. The parallel is very clear. 

People in the media are not necessarily aware of this. 
At the press conference put on by May’s family, some 
activists and all the reporters wanted to ask was, 
“What about the drugs?” These same reporters need to 
realize that they’ve been lied to. That was their 
“weapons of mass destruction.” We must make sure 
they can’t get off the hook for it. These cases are push- 
ing the torture cases of former Police Commander Jon 
Burge, former detective Kenneth Boudreau, and detec- 
tive Reynaldo Guevarra into the open. 

MILDRED HENRY 

This is a power struggle for greed and power, and 
they’ve got us divided. A lady spoke on TV about what 
happened to the late Emmett Till who was lynched in 
1955. She said her father, a Black man, told her about 
it. They asked her, “Why didn’t you say something? Do 
you believe there was a Black man mixed up in his 
murder?” She said, “I know for a fact there was.” He 
watched as Emmett Till was murdered. He took it for 
a prank at first. They didn’t know that they were going 
to end up shooting and drowning this young boy. Then 
they asked, “Why do you come forward only now?” She 
stated because that’s the way it was back then. The 
way I see it, that’s the way it was back then, but it does- 
n’t mean that’s the way it has to be today. We can come 
together. 

My son Kilroy ran into a little problem in the insti- 
tution he was in. He said, “I was standing in the cell 
door and I asked a guard if I could make a phone call.” 
Without telling him to step back, the guard slammed it 
on his arm. I will be filing a grievance. He doesn’t 
know what was going to happen to him because he’s in 
the middle of a transfer, which hasn’t gone through 
because of the budget. 

I became nervous and called Ms. Johnson and all 
over Chicago, saying “They’re trying to hurt my son 
because I’m out here doing public speaking.” But I 
know, if I don’t do it, no one else will, nor would they 
understand. No one here knows that child like I do, or 
can speak of him like I can. We’re all humans and we 
make mistakes, but they have set up a prison that is 
holding them, stripping them from their fives for 30 to 
50 years. You are arresting them as young, Black 
males and Latinos between - 19 and 21; you give them 
sentences of 30 to 50 years; what can they come out 
here and possibly do? 

All I ask is that we somehow try to get together, in 
unity and in strength. Take away the color; do whatev- 
er we have to do; just go out here and strip these peo- 
ple of their power. Mayor Daley is Jon Burge’s power. 
People in Chicago read about it, they see about it; yet, 
nothing has been done. That’s the way it was back 
then, but that doesn’t have to be the way it is now. We 
can bring this man down. 

MARY L. JOHNSON 

I’ve been out here talking about police brutality 
since 1970. That’s when I first complained. There was a 
time I thought it was wrong, the way people were 
treated by people in authority, but somehow I had been 
conditioned to feel that they must have done something 
wrong. That’s the trick. Who could blame Santa Claus 
if he put sand in your eyes; you had no business being 
awake. But when it happens to someone you know, 
someone you care about, someone in your family, it’s a 
whole new ballgame. You know that this person may 
not be perfect, but he doesn’t deserve to be treated less 
than human. This is what I woke up to. 

When it happened to my son the first time, when he 
was brutalized, by the police, I ran as fast as I could to 
the police to tell them. I thought they’d care because 
my son had done nothing wrong. But after I went to 
them and complained, they targeted my whole family. 

I went to all the organizations that I had contributed 
my little spare time to, marching. I felt sorry for Black 
people in the South. They couldn’t ride the bus with 
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whites, couldn’t drink out of the water fountains. I 
thought it was a shame; I thought they all should move 
to Chicago. 

I was secure in my community, because we had doc- 
tors, lawyers, politicians. We could identify with Black 
people. There was no status code then. Well, there’s not 
now, but some of them think there is. And that’s the sad 
part. They had gotten to the position where they don’t 
even consider themselves one of us anymore. I went to 
people of color in the organizations. They looked at me 
as if to say, “You’re complaining? He’s still living! All 
they did was beat him? That’s part of being Black. 
Where do you think you are? You’re living in America.” 

After I got over the pain and the anguish, I started 
going out 
and getting 
with people 
who had 
some under- 
standing of 
what I was 
talking 
about. It 
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was very 
often a 
small group. 

When I said 
what had 
happened to 
me and my 
family, they 
were looking 
and I could 
see that 
they were 
understand- 
ing that this 
does hap- 
pen. It was- 
n’t like the 
people of 
color I had 
gone to. 

When I 
started to 
read my his- 
tory, which 
was some- 
thing that I 
didn’t get in 
school, I 

started to identify with the plight of all people. I 
learned that over the years there were people who were 
fighting, who had gone through all kinds of suffering 
and pain. Veiy often I heard people of color say, “I see 
you you’re with somebody white.” I say, “Harriet Tub- 
man was a smart woman, but in the Underground Rail- 
road were white people who were conscious of what 
was going on.” 

It was a white woman who told her, “Whenever you 
get ready to stand up, get in touch with me. I’ll do all I 
can to help you.” So I got the same mind she had. I don’t 
care what color the hand is. When it reaches for me, I’m 
grabbing it because if I wait around going by the color 
of people, I’ll do the same thing that they’re doing to 
us — stereotyping, assuming. 

+ + + 

I was so helpless with my son’s case. Who would 
want to believe that they would give somebody a life 
sentence after he refused to take a three-year plea bar- 
gain? Who would think that they would actually do 
this? They do it all the time, but people don’t talk about 
it. They’re ashamed. They tell their children, “I did the 
best I could and that’s all I can do.” It’s not all we can 
do, but that’s the way we’re made to feel-like we’re just 
hopeless and helpless. 

So I got the idea: Let me join this Coalition Against 
the Death Penalty. That’s when I started going to 
Death Row. I started visiting guys who were helpless 
and hopeless. They were bitter. They were angry. But I 
started going in and they started feeling comfortable 
with me. They said they were used to people coming 
and looking at them like they were animals, like they 
were visiting a zoo: they Were making a study of Black 
people; they were doing a dissertation about urban liv- 
ing; they study law and this is one of their assign- 
ments. They were tired of being used so people could 
make their Ph.Ds. 

In talking with these men, I learned that many of 
their stories were similar to mine; and they were wait- 
ing on a death day. One guy said, “The only reason why 
I signed a confession was they forced me.” Like him, 
they showed my son a statement and told him that if 
he didn’t sign the confession that they would go on my 
job and drag me out handcuffed. They couldn’t beat 
him enough to make him say anything, but they knew 
that if they said they were going to get his mother, that 
would do it. 

He was going to sign the confession, but the lawyer 
told me that she was going to be with him when he 
signed. So I told her, “You tell him that if he signs any- 
thing, he done already destroyed me ’cause he done 
took every reason for me to fight away.” I said, “Don’t 
sign nothin’!” I know that if he had signed that confes- 
sion, he would have been executed because I do know 
people who were executed after they signed and plea 
bargained. 

I told myself to get the best attorney in Chicago. I 



went to Eugene Pincham, but he was too busy. He 
referred me to one of his partners, Ed Jensen, one of 
the best attorneys in Chicago. But the first day I 
missed court, he told my son to plea bargain in spite of 
the fact that he didn’t do it. “Your poor mother’s work- 
ing so hard,” he said, making him feel guilty because I 
was working. But he didn’t give me back any of my 
money. He just settled the case like that. 

+ + + 

Very often I talk to people whom it hasn’t happened to, 
people in universities, schools and churches. I tell them, 
when they show you someone’s picture on television, if 
you could see that person as garbage, less than human, 
you’ll think he deserves whatever we do to him. If you 
could take that color off his face 
and identify with him, he’s a 
human being. 

We got the attention from 
going all over to places people 
had never heard of someone 
talking about people in jail 
before. Maybe two or three peo- 
ple out of the crowd would come 
up after we talked and wanted 
to know what they can do. I 
would tell them, “You might not 
ever go into the penitentiary 
like I do. You might never get 
out on the street and protest. 
But you can write a thing as 
small as a letter and it will 
have an impression on those 
politicians” That’s because the 
only thing they want to do is 
keep their positions. 

We got so many people that 
we thought, “They’re trying to 
help us.” For a lot of them, this 
is the way they make their liv- 
ing. Crime pays. It pays big, to 
the point where it has started 
to pay even the people out 
here who are supposed to be 
struggling. I have been in a 
group without anyone work- 
ing in the beginning. When 
they started getting staff, they 
started mistreating me. I tell 
the guys when I go back into 
the jails, “You can’t expect for 
other people to have the same 
kind of mind and heart that I have.” 

I’m not a volunteer. I was drafted. When they got my 
son, they ; got me. We got a permanent relationship. I’m 
going to be there fighting as long as I can. 

+ + + 

When Death Row sentences were commuted by 
then-Govt Ryan, it promoted some people’s careers. 
They are more famous now than ever, but the man who 
really should be in the history books, when they talk 
about abolition of the death penalty, is attorney Dan 
Sanders. When the Coalition Against the Death Penal- 
ty had a big meeting and said it’s too late to do any- 
thing for Death Row inmate Anthony Porter, I went 
downtown to Dan Sander’s office. The information on 
Anthony Porter’s case pointed to his innocence. After 
reading the transcripts, he said, “There’s one technical 
thing that was never brought up. And if we can stop 
that execution, it might be enough to save his life, and 
that’s that they never brought up that his IQ was only 
51 "And that’s what we went to work on. 

Two days before he was to be executed I was at his 
cell with him, crying. He said, “Sister, I could under- 
stand if ( had done this. But how can they kill me for 
something I didn’t do?” I said, “We’re still fighting. 
Don’t give up.” On the way home from that visit, a guy 
came out of the gas station and said, “Anthony Porter 
got a stay of execution.” It was because Dan Sanders 
didn’t know that you could just take people’s money 
and do nothing. He went against the norm. He made all 
those juices, who said it was all right to kill this man, 
look wrong. He made all these attorneys, who had 
worked Ion Porter’s case, appear incompetent. It 
brought the case to the attention of the governor and 
everybody else that had heard people talk about it, and 
people started getting involved; and all of a sudden 
they saiia, “We’re killing innocent people.” 

ii 

Until; |we can stand up for the incarcerated person 
and until we can stand up for his rights, we’re going to 
jeopardize everybody’s. There are some people in jail 
that I used to bypass in their cells because they looked 


so wild, 
changed! 


But when they saw that I really cared, they 
You can’t make excuses for people, but some- 


times, if you really understood what has happened to 
them, it would change the way you feel about them. 

We have to keep talking. You can get people to have, 
not sympathy for you because you have just a sad, 
sorry story, but empathy. How would you feel if it were 
your son? Get people to write letters that would influ- 
ence people to look at these people’s cases, to treat the 
sick people in these institutions. The only way they’re 
going td; change is that people out here get involved. I 
try to gdt people involved. Anything you can do to help 
us on this journey I beheve in the end will benefit you. 
Some good will come out of it for you. 
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IWo new films focus on war and exploitation 


FAHRENHEIT 9/1 1 
DIRECTED BY MICHAEL MOORE 

"Fahrenheit 9/11" is about conformity in the current 
state of America, a state-of-mind where independent- 
minded Dixie Chicks receive death threats for daring 
to criticize Bush, while complacent America, deftly 
depicted by Michael Moore with Britney Spears, 
expresses a prevalent mindless attitude: We should 
just trust the President. We don’t know what he knows. 
And we don’t need to know it. We should just let him 
take care of things. And with that, the pyromaniacs 
have ruled. What Moore has done is challenge that rule 
by asking controversial questions explicitly and 
unapologetically in his 
trademark "in your face" 
manner. 

How does Moore do it? 

.What’s his ammo in 
attacking Bush? Moore 
comes from a working- 
class background, and 
that’s where he returns to 
in this new film supposed- 
ly about "9/11" and the 
war in Iraq. In order to 
examine the roots of this 
war, how the U.S. can 
carry on such a huge ven- 
ture, where it finds the 
manpower and resources to do so, Moore returns to 
Flint, Mich., the location of his original film he pro- 
duced on a shoestring budget. Called "Roger and Me", 
it depicted the misery and struggle in the lives of 
recently unemployed autoworkers when Chairman 
Roger Smith closed GM plants in Flint in the ‘80s. 

With "Fahrenheit 9/11", Moore closes the circle, and 
brings his latest work "back home" by not focusing so 
much on the latest atrocities in Iraq or on terrorism 
necessarily, but with a focus as the central theme, the 
class war that is inherent in present America. So, the 
film literally returns to Flint. Moore makes a philo- 
sophic connection where no other documentaries 
have— that fundamentally, the wars that the Bush 
regime has launched all across the globe in his pur- 
ported "War on Terrorism," isn’t so much about the bat- 
tles in foreign lands, or even about terrorism necessar- 
ily, but really is about the war back home — the contin- 
uous war against the poor, against the unemployed as 
well as the working poor, a chronic condition suffered 



Michael Moore and Lila Lipscomb, mother of a sol- 
dier deployed to Iraq in "Fahrenheit 9/ Tl." 


But it took Moore’s unique creativity to present on 
film in such a vivid way, how that class war has already 
brought so much damage all across the American land- 
scape, before 9/11. He does this when he follows two 
Marine recruiters premeditatively targeting poor 
neighborhoods to literally pick up and consign scores of 


poor inner-city youth into military conscription, the 
casualties of America’s class-warfare, hanging around 
the empty asphalt of shopping mall parking lots. These 
are youth who have nothing to do, who live in such 
urban decay that there’s nothing left but the military 
as a life-option — encouraged by no less than their own 
parents, teachers, and clerics, since these authority fig- 
ures fear these young lives may be swallowed up by a 
life of crime with rising urban gangs. These are people 
whose backs are up against the wall. In other words, 
Moore successfully portrayed in vivid colors how Amer- 
ica’s imperialist wars are fought abroad by first win- 
ning its class wars and race wars back home. 

Such a method should remind one also of how Al- 
Qaeda recruiters must also be 
skillfully ensconced in the pover- 
ty-ridden ghettos of so many 
Islamic neighborhoods all across 
the globe, where their recruit- 
ment schemes thrive — from Lon- 
don to Paris, Riyadh to Karachi, 
Manila to Jakarta. -We can’t for- 
get that detainees like Jose 
Padilla and the British "shoe- 
bomber" were petty urban gang- 
sters first, potential terrorists 
second. 

Somewhat atypical of most of 
his films, Moore stays mostly 
out of this one. Instead, the fin- 
gering presence comes from an 
unexpected "star” whom Moore relies on for most of the 
masterful story-telling— Lila Lipscomb, a quintessen- 
tially patriotic mom from Flint who sends all her kids 
into the U.S. Army for the opportunities it can provide, 
and fives to regret it as she mourns the loss of her son. 
This mainstream mom who never used to question 
authority, becomes the top anti-Bush figure in the film, 
delivering Moore’s central message better than the 
director himself could. Lipscomb’s public grieving 
becomes an irrepressible political statement, more 
pungent and more compelling than that any politico 
could make, as she reads us posthumously her son’s 
final letter to her, full of misgivings and deep antipathy 
towards the misbegotten war the misbegotten leaders 
have gotten young men like him into — a war based on 
so many lies, — Htun Lin 

THE CORPORATION 

DIRECTED BY JENNIFER ABBOTT AND MARK 
ACHBAR 

"The Corporation," the newest filmic manifestation 
of the global justice movement, represents a step 
beyond its previous treatment of "corporate greed." The 
framework of most of the movie rests on taking seri- 
ously corporations' juridical status as persons, diagnos- 
ing their behavior as pathological. Although moral 


YOUTH 


Resisting militarism 


by Brown Douglas 


War doesn’t only express the need for capitalist gov- 
ernments and markets to expand and dominate. The 
subjective contradictions — that is, the people caught in 
the middle or taking part in the war’s destruction and 
confusion — sometimes show themselves in ways that 
can open up new space for the possibility of revolt 
against the leaders and possibly even the very system 
and "logic" that began the war in the first place. This 
can be seen in the way that a growing number of sol- 
diers are becoming dissatisfied with the war in Iraq 
and are expressing it in various ways, sometimes 
refusing military service. 

The question of being a soldier is one that confronts 
young people when we turn 18 (at least young men 
turning 18; women aren’t required to register, but that 
doesn’t mean that it doesn’t affect them as well). We 
are mandated to register for the draft as a reminder 
that we are always at the beck and call of the leaders 
and when they want us to go fight a war somewhere we 
are to nod our heads, take our thinking caps off, and 
pick up a gun to kill on command. Of course, there is no 
official lottery-style draft anymore and the act of regis- 
tering is pretty much a token act, "just in case" we ever 
need it again. 

In my opinion, we probably won’t need it because 
there will always be plenty of people to recruit into the 
poverty draft. Because of unemployment and especial- 
ly underemployment, as well as the rising costs of 
higher education, many young people, especially young 
people of color, see the military as a way to grab an 
opportunity to get some money for college and develop 
a skill to use in the civilian workforce. It’s a smart ploy 
developed by capitalist armed forces to play on the 
fears and hopes that a capitalist society plants in 
working people. It reeks of exploitation and manipula- 
tion. It’s dirty. 

Even dirtier is not even waiting for young people to 
get out of high school before bombarding us with 
recruitment and brainwashing methods meant to 
smash critical thinking and decision-making skills. 
Recruiters set up stations in high schools all over the 
country to peddle the armed forces as a viable career 
choice for young people scared about the bad economy 
and college education. 





arguments and reformist platitudes are presented by 
its narrator and commentators such as Noam Chom- 
sky, the main thrust’ of one of its chapters rests on 
showing how the corporations' "decisions" have little to 
do with the personalities, the views or the wills of the 
people who run them. While meant as ironic commen- 
tary, the film 
shows how upside 
down it is for cor- 
porations to be 
conceived of as liv- 
ing entities able to 
buy and sell prop- 
erty. In doing so, it 
brings us closer to 
conceiving the 
abstractions that 
rule over us and 
the upside down 
essence that char- 
acterizes this 
mode of produc- 
tion. 

The reasons 
why this upside 
down world of 
appearances 
reigns, however, 
are lacking in this film. But although it ends by telling 
us that we can supposedly take back our government 
and reign in capital — perhaps even revoking corpora- 
tions' charters if need be and stripping them of their 
legal personhood — it does a good job for most of its 
duration by showing how politics is subordinate to the 
mode of production and how the state really does oper- 
ate as the executive committee of the bourgeoisie. For 
this it is a valuable depiction. 

Besides mentioning unemployment and campaigns 
against sweatshop labor (though mostly via the global 
inequalities of pay), there is not much about the labor 
process, its historical relation to the rise of corpora- 
tions, the concentration and centralization of capital, or 
the subordination of the labor process to the advancing 
needs of valorization. The link between labor and capi- 
tal is not made — the corporation is conceived merely as 
a legal entity. 

Also somewhat missing from this documentary are 
the forces of revolution necessary to overturn these 
social relations. Although it shows youth protesting 
both Shell Oil (with mention made of Ken Saro-Wiwa) 
and the FTAA negotiations in Quebec City (2001), as 
well as the mass uprisings resisting the privatization 
of the water supply in the Bolivian town of Cochabam- 
ba in early 2000, when we get to the U.S. the only 
actors seem to be non-governmental organizations and 
those attending town hall meetings airing their com- 
plaints. So while the documentary tackles the personi- 
fication of capital, it remains at the juridical level for 
much of the film. 

—Josh! 


So, many of us find ourselves in times of war fight- 
ing in a foreign land when all we wanted in the first 
place was to go to school and raise a family. Of course, 
there are always apologists from within that wave the 
flag and do what they’re told and mask it in patriotic 
and violent, macho sloganeering. But those who don’t 
do that and harbor sentiments contrary to those that 
made the war in the first place represent something 
that shouldn’t be ignored. 

Some examples of this include the young Filipino- 
American Stephen Funk who was a reservist when he 
decided that repeatedly yelling "kill!" while in training 
was teaching him to be a murderer and not a liberator, 
or Camillo Mejia, who served in active duty in Iraq and 
came home on furlough and decided not to go back, and 
who is now in jail. These people are not run-of-the-mill 
peaceniks, they are soldiers who thought through the 
totalizing war ideology and said "Hell no". :■'■■■ 

If not "Hell no," a growing sentiment seems to be in 
the form of the question "Why are we here and what 
good are we doing”? The question itself is rebellious 
because you’re not even supposed to think about why 
you’re there. Staff Sgt. A. J. Dean — currently serving in 
Iraq — said, "I don’t have any idea of what we’re trying 
to do out here. 1 don’t know what the (goal) is, and I 
don’t think our commanders do either." 

This goes directly against everything we are being 
told by the liars and killers in office and their support- 
ers in society, from George Bush’s "mission accom- 
plished" to every unthinking "support our troops" lib- 
eral or conservative. What should become more and 
more apparent is that "supporting the troops" means 
something different when you see that the troops 
themselves are actively questioning their duty. 

It is encouraging to know that resistance to war 
from the inside soldier’s perspective is an internation- 
al phenomenon. It is most prominent today in the 
Israeli refusenik movement, which is composed of 
brave young men and women who refuse to serve in the 
Occupied Territories, or refuse to serve at all in the 
Israeli Defense Forces. 

Ideas and feelings such as these are universal, and 
their expression in different countries only proves that 
you can’t limit something that comes from the subjec- 
tivity of young people attempting to shape the world as 
we want to see it. ■/: ; . / - V-. 


QUEER 



by Suzanne Rose 

GLOBAL — While gay activists in the United States 
are fighting for gay marriage, gay people in many 
countries are fighting for their fives. Recently there 
has been an increase of international anti-gay violence 
including recent incidents in Jamaica (see Queer 
Notes, July 2004 N&L), India and Nepal. In India, a 
21-year-old transsexual was arrested and tortured by 
police after reporting that she had been raped by sev- 
eral men. In Nepal, several gay men and cross dressers 
reported being harassed and beaten by police officers 
in the street. A local gay rights organization staged a 
peaceful demonstration to protest the abuse and were 
beaten by police to disperse the crowd. More than 70 
countries have laws that criminalize sex between same 
sex people including some who are close allies of the 
U.S. In several countries, homosexuality is punishable 
by death. 

SEATTLE — Micah Painter was attacked by three men 
with a broken liquor bottle as he was leaving a gay bar. 
The men attacked after asking Micah if he was gay. 
Two of them are charged with a hate crime as well as 
first-degree assault. The incident shocked the local gay 
community and caused it to organize itself to help 
Micah, who has not been able to return to work 
because of his wounds, * 

ATLANTA — Nodak Enterprises openly admitted to fir- 
ing a veteran auto glass worker because he has HIV. 
During his interview with the company, the man 
reported his HIV status to the district manager. After 
being hired, he also told his direct supervisor. Three 
months later, after news of his HIV status made its 
way up to the company’s leadership, he was fired. His 
direct supervisor said he did his job well and wanted to 
keep him on. In what is considered an unusual move, 
Nodak Enterprises gave the man a termination notice 
on the day of the firing, documenting the company's 
own illegal actions which said, "HIV status is a direct 
threat to the safety of others. It is in the best interest 
of this Company to terminate employee at this time." 
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Global failure in fa^ of Darfur genocide 


by Kevin A. Barry 


The past weeks have seen no letup in the horror 
unfolding in Darfur, the western region of Sudan whose 
non-Arabic-speaking Black population has been sub- 
jected to genocidal attacks. On July 18, Amnesty Inter- 
national documented what has been known for months 
from journalistic reports: Rape has been "used as a 
weapon of war.... a form of collective punishment of a 
population whose members have taken up arms 
against the central government." 

We know these facts because the courageous African 
women of Darfur have refused to remain silent. Defy- 
ing both tradition and the murderous Janjaweed Arab 
militia, they have given their names and publicly 
recounted gang rapes by the Janjaweed to reporters 
and human rights groups. These women, from the Mus- 
lim but non-Arab Fur, Masalit, and Zaghawa peoples, 
have also described the mass killings of adult males, 
the burning of villages, the destruction of mosques, and 
the poisoning of wells. Additionally, they report state- 
ments of genocidal intent by the Janjaweed, who 


offensive 


This summer, European capital has gone on the 
attack against labor, rolling back hard-won gains in 
the work week, pensions, and wages. This offensive has 
been centered in Germany, the region’s largest econo- 
my, with a $2.5 trillion GDP and where unemployment 
has stood at over 10% for more than a decade. 

In June, the Siemens conglomerate set off shock- 
waves when it forced workers to accept the 40-hour 
week without any increase in pay, up from the 35-hour 
week they had won over the past two decades. Siemens 
obtained these concessions by threatening to move 
5,000 jobs abroad. Siemens will also eliminate the 
year-end bonus of one-month’s pay. It brags that it has 
now reduced its labor costs 30%. 

In July, Daimler-Chrysler demanded concessions, 
taking on Germany’s strongest union, IG Metall. After 
the company threatened to move 6,000 jobs abroad 
from its Sindelfangen Mercedes plant, which employs 
40,000, some 60,000 outraged workers from around 
Germany struck for two weeks. In the end, IG Metall 
agreed to cancel a 2.7% raise for 2006, to reduce break- 
times, and to increase the workweek for 20,000 
research and development workers to 40 hours. The 
only concession was a promise of no layoffs until 2012. 

Capital is taking advantage of several trends. It has 
easier access to cheap labor due to the expansion of the 
European Union, with labor costs in Poland, the Czech 
Republic, Hungary, and Slovakia averaging only 20% 
of those in Germany. The Social Democratic (SPD) gov- 
ernment of Gerhard Schroeder has embraced "flexibil- 
ity," i.e. concessions to capital, as the key to an eco- 
nomic turnaround. This has led to a leftist breakaway 
from the SPD. 

IG Metall suffered defeat a year ago when it pulled 
metalworkers in eastern Germany out on strike for the 
35-hour week, as against the 40 hours they are still 
forced to work in that region. The union came under 
severe pressure from capital, the mass media, and the 
government, as well as the lack of sympathy by west- 
erners for their eastern colleagues. For the first time 
since 1954, IG Metall had to call off a strike without 
obtaining any concessions. 

Similar rollbacks have occurred in France, with one 
plant adopting the 40-hour week and the rightist gov- 
ernment talking of repealing the nationwide 35-hour 
week gained a decade ago. Even in Norway, the world’s 
third oil exporter, where a weeklong oilworkers’ strike 
issued a strong challenge to efforts by Exxon-Mobil 
and Shell to roll back wages, working conditions, and 
pensions, the outcome of negotiations is uncertain. 




declare openly that they plan to exterminate the Black 
males, enslave the Black women, and take over their 
land. (Sudan’s Arabic-speaking dominant group identi- 
fies itself as Arab rather than Black.) 

The next day Human Rights Watch weighed in, 
denouncing "the fiction maintained by Khartoum that 
there is a serious distinction between the Sudanese 
government and the Janjaweed militia that the gov- 
ernment has sponsored." Far from reining them in, as 
the UN has 
demanded and 
the government 
has promised, the 
Janjaweed are 
being allowed to 
join the police 
and the military, 
which are sup- 
posedly restoring 
order in Darfur. 

Some 200,000 
Blacks have fled 
into Chad, but at 
least one million 
of Darfur’s four 
million people are 
internally dis- 
placed, many of 

them living in 

towns or camps Sudanese women stand up to rape 

cut off from the 

outside and surrounded by the Janjaweed. All of these 
people face the threat of starvation and disease, with 
350,000 deaths predicted by the end of 2004. Human 
rights groups estimate that the Janjaweed and the 
army have so far killed 30,000 people outright. 

As in Bosnia, the Western powers have deplored the 
atrocities, but taken no meaningful action to stop 
them. Currently, there are only efforts to bring relief 
supplies to some of the refugees. At the end of July, the 
UN gave Sudan 30 more days to rein in the Janjaweed, 

Iranian prisoners 

International and internal pressure has been criti- 
cal in the recent release from prison of Hashem Agha- 
jari, an Iranian political science professor and veteran 
of the Iran-Iraq war. Aghajari had received a death 
sentence in 2002 for giving a speech in which he called 
on each citizen to interpret religious texts for himself 
or herself instead of following the Shiite principle of 
"imitation." After several days of student protests 
against this death sentence, the case was sent back to 
the original court. A year later, the court announced 
the exact same verdict. This time, however, faced with 
the mass outcry in Iran, the Supreme Court threw out 
the death sentence. The new verdict sentences him to 
five years in prison and bans him from teaching and 
publishing for another five years. He has now been 
released from prison on $116,000 bail and will be 
appealing the verdict. 

There are many other intellectuals and students 
who are still languishing in prison. Ahmad Batebi, a 
25-year-old student was jailed after a picture of him 
holding the bloody shirt of his fellow student was put 
on the cover of The Economist in 1999. Despite having 
become deaf in one ear and physically disabled as a 
result of severe beatings, he has continued to speak to 
reporters during the two brief periods in which author- 
ities have allowed him to visit his family. Batebi and 12 
other political prisoners recently held a 21-day hunger 
strike at the notorious Evin prison. It was led by Nass- 
er Zarafshan, a lawyer arrested in 2002 for represent- 
ing the families of dissidents murdered in 1998. 

— Sheila Sahar 


with an implied threat of some type of mild economic 
sanctions. Bush’s reckless invasion of Iraq has made an 
intervention in Darfur unlikely, especially since the 
Sudanese government has used the invasion of Iraq to 
rally support in the Muslim world. 

For all their talk of "values," it is notable that both 
Bush and Kerry have avoided mentioning Darfur in 
their speeches. The New York Times, which has called 
for mild sanctions against Sudan’s leaders, has not 
noted this fact, nor have any of the 
major media. 

Evidently, Sudan is banking on 
the fact that its size, its strategic 
location along the Red Sea, its links 
to major Arab powers like Egypt and 
to Western ones like France, will 
forestall any serious action from the 
UN. It can claim to be reining in the 
Janjaweed, while allowing the vio- 
lence to continue. The government,' 
which claims to be Islamist, 
employed similar tactics over the 
. past two decades in the war against 
I Southern Sudan, at a cost of two mil- 
o lion lives, almost all of them non- 
| Muslim, non-Arab Blacks. No inter- 
S national court has ever charged a 
| member of Sudan’s government with 

| crimes against humanity or geno- 

and genocide. S cide. This time, it is non-Arab Mus- 
j- ■ lims being targeted. 

Bolivian referendum 

Bolivia held a referendum, July 18, on how to 
exploit natural gas reserves. The demand for national- 
ization of the industry that had been sold off to multi- 
national; companies in the 1990s was, along with oppo- 
sition to exportation of gas through'Chilean ports and 
an end to former President Gonzalo Sanchez de Loza- 
da’s reign, the main demand of the rebellion of last 
October that took more than 80 lives. 

Despite Carlos Mesa's statements last year that the 
referendum was to allow the Bolivian people a way to 
define the state’s approach to the issue, it has ended up 
merely driving a wedge between sectors of the popular 
movement and assuring the multinationals that their 
investments will not be threatened. 

There were five questions on the ballot, but none 
specifically spoke of "nationalization." Evo Morales, 
leader of MAS (Movimiento al Socialismo), supported 
the referendum and said the time was still not ripe to 
call for nationalization. He is now being referred to as 
a "traitor" by the main labor organizations, such as 
COB (Central Obrera Boliviana) and COR (Central 
Obrera Regional), as well as by Felipe Quispe, the 
Aymara indian campesino leader. The latter groups 
encouraged people to void their ballots, or to abstain 
from voting. Only about 60% went to the polls, despite 
its being obligatory. 

The questions were deliberately confusing and lend 
themselves to interpretation- One asked if the old state 
enterprise, YPFB, should be re-established, without 
defining what its relationship to the multinationals 
would be. Another asked if the gas "en boca de pozo" 
(i.e. in the "well") should be the property of the state. 
Morales claims the "yes" victory on this latter question 
means some form of nationalization should take place, 
but nobody else seems to agree with him. 

The referendum seems to have put an end for the 
time being to any serious speculation that last year's 
revolt — -and the lives sacrificed in it— -might have the 
effect of bringing about changes to the neo-liberal 
model in Bolivia. 

— Mitch Weerth 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES "■ = 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
(1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally, as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way. road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in 
her re-creation of that.philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings^ 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




’Human power is its own end”— Karl Marx 
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Beneath election rhetoric 
mass actions reveal divides 



by Joshua Skolnik 

HEW YORK— Through- 
out a week of protests 
against the Republican 
National Convention 
(RNC) in August and 
September, the streets 
were flooded with the 
voices, bodies and bicy- 
cles of the second Amer- 
ica demanding an end 
to the Bush administra- 
tion. Hundreds of thou- 
sands of New Yorkers 
and visitors from as far 
away as California and 
Puerto Rico called for 
ousting Bush through 
means ranging from the 
election of John Kerry, 
to impeachment, to 
social revolution. 

While many signs 
and buttons simply pro- 
claimed, “Anyone But 

Bush” or impugned his competence, many demonstra- 
tors are challenging U.S. society on a deeper level, 
demanding its radical reorganization. Moreover they 
do so with a clear idea that the situation will not be 
ameliorated simply by the election of a Democrat to 
office. For example, feminist groups like Code Pink 
linked women’s rights to peace, and African-American 
neighborhood organizations linked racism, lack of 
housing, police brutality and the deficiency of AIDS 
treatment. 

CITY WORTHY OF MASS PROTEST 

The popular sympathies of New Yorkers were clearly 
with the protesters, evident at the Sunday, Aug. 29 
march of nearly half a million people. Bystanders, went 
to their workplaces on a Sunday to cheer from their win- 
dows and hang signs and banners in support of the pass- 
ing marchers. One sign proclaimed, “Iraq is Arabic for 
Vietnam,” while another conveyed a philosophic dimen- 
sion, stating, “The Light of Reason is Fading.” Accordifig 
to some polls, the vast majority of city residents, 80% by 
one account, opposed the Republicans’ presence, with 
around 10% planning to participate in events. 

City officials were not about to let the unpopularity 
.of the Republican Party get in the way of the smooth 
running of the convention, and attempted at every cor- 


A week of protests and debates swept over New York City at the end of August in 
opposition to the Republican Party's nominating convention and Bush's policies. 
Women's liberationists marched Aug. 28, above. See more on pages 2 and 10. 

ner to keep protests to a minimum. Organizers of the 
Sunday march had to fight for months over permits 
and ended up suing unsuccessfully over rallying points. 
The area around the convention was cordoned off and 
the police had announced expectations of a thousand 
arrests per day. 

The endless scare tactics by the media, which tried 
to alarm viewers about anarchists and recently 
released Weather Underground people descending on 
the city to cause havoc, deliberately painted protesters 
in a shade just shy of terrorist. The siege atmosphere 
created by police, beginning days in advance, by deploy- 
ing their helicopters with searchlights, barricading 
streets, and flying their menacing surveillance blimp, 
undoubtedly intimidated people from venturing into 
the city or out of their apartments. 

Despite this campaign of fear, the weekend before 
the convention brought the two largest marches, begin- 
ning with a 25,000-strong March for Women’s Lives 
across the Brooklyn Bridge with a rally near City Hall, 
which was organized by NARAL and Planned Parent- 
hood. The title echoed the march on Washington this 
past April. Both called for women’s rights to health 
care, including the right to abortion (See "[Feminists 
bash Bush,” page 2). 

Continued on page 10 


The Left fiddles while Darfur burns 


WORKSHOP! ILK 


Overtime ‘reform’ to 
extend working day 

Bush’s Labor Department claims that their new 
rules on overtime pay will benefit many more workers 
on the lower pay scale than those it hurts on the high- 
er pay scale The real impact of the measure is to deny 
overtime pay for much of the non-unionized profes- 
sional workforce —the most prominent examples 
belonging to categories such as nursing, clerical, and 
other administrative and technical service industries. 

Less than ten percent of the -American workforce 
today even belongs to an official labor union. Many 
workers don’t realize that even though they are “pro- 
fessional,” or might consider themselves proudly non- 
union, what they enjoy today in pay and prestige in 
fact came as collateral benefit from achievements of a 
movement which was once “union and proud” inside 
manufacturing, a sector which capital has undermined 
by moving jobs offshore. 

Ironically, it was our own union bureaucracy which 
got comfortable with the business unionism of wages 
and benefits. But by ignoring working conditions, and 
accommodating to capital’s revolutionizing processes, 
business unionism ultimately led to our own demise. 
Nevertheless, the historical labor movement, especial- 
ly what Marx specifically . singled out as the protracted 
battle over the “normal working day,” was a crucial 
struggle for all workers, whether or not they belong to 
a union. Whether in manufacturing or the service 
industries, we workers are more connected to each 
other than ever before. 

Clever company executives redefine whole cate- 
gories of their workforce as independent contractors in 
order to deny them the overtime pay which decades of 
the union movement succeeded in institutionalizing. 
But it is not just a matter of pay, as bureaucrats pro or 
con in the debate have put an inordinate amount of 
focus on. 

In fact, the overtime premium pay we union mem- 

Continued on page 3 
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Bunche then and now 

by John Alan 

The July/August 2004 issue of NAACP’s Crisis mag- 
azine ran an article by Charles P. Henry entitled 
"Ralph Bunche at 100: A Diplomat for the Ages." The 
motive for publishing this article was to remember and 
commemorate Ralph Bunche on the hundredth 
anniversary of his birth, Aug. 7, 1904, in Detroit. 

Many African Americans are delighted that Ralph 
Bunche had a presence in the United Nations. They are 
rightly proud of his ability to negotiate an armistice 
agreement between Israel and Egypt for which he was 
awarded a Nobel Peace Prize in 1950. In 1954 Bunche 
was appointed the under secretary-general of the Unit- 
ed Nations. In other words, Ralph Bunche had a blaz- 
ingly successful career in the UN. 

In March 1965 Bunche participated in the Civil 
Rights Movement’s Selma to Montgomery March with 
50,000 people and another Nobel Peace Prize winner, 
Martin Luther King Jr. Bunche appreciated the role 
and power of a mass movement. He had projected, with 
other young members of the NAACP, a need for such a 
movement. 

Charles P. Henry writes: 

In late August of 1933, Bunche and 32 other young 
Black intellectuals gathered at the estate of 
NAACP president Joel Spingarn in Amenia, N.Y., to 
discuss the organization’s response to the Great 
Depression. Harris, Frazier and Bunche attacked 
the racial provincialism of the older NAACP lead- 
ers such as DuBois and James Weldon Johnson. 
They wanted the NAACP to forge alliances with 
white labor and address the economic needs of the 
Black masses. Their advice was ultimately rejected. 

Bunche later wrote, when he was assisting Gunnar 
Myrdal in preparation of An American Dilemma : m 

The NAACP does not Have a mass basis. It never 
assumed the proportion of a crusade, has it never, 

Continued on page 8 


by Peter Hudis 

On the surface, it may appear that the international 
community is finally waking up to the genocide that 
the Sudanese government has been inflicting against 
the Black people of Darfur. After refusing for months to 
use the word "genocide" in reference to attacks by 
Sudan’s government and its Janjaweed militias, Secre- 
tary of State Colin Powell stated in early September 
that genocide is occurring in Darfur. 

And on Sept. 20 the UN Security Council passed a 
resolution calling on Sudan to "resolve” the crisis 
peacefully and threatened sanctions if it fails to do so. 
However, there is less substance to these responses 
than meets the eye. 

First, the resolution passed by the UN Security 
Council limits itself to calling for an international com- 
mission to "investigate" charges of war crimes and only 
says it will "consider" imposing sanctions on Sudan if it 
does not cooperate. The UN has not taken any steps to 
actually stop the fighting, which is taking 10,000 lives 
a month. 

Second, the UN and Bush administration are calling 
on the Sudanese government — the very force which 
instigated the atrocities in Darfur — to "disarm" the 
Janjaweed militias, which it has so far shown virtually 
no interest in doing. 

Third, Powell has stated that no action will be taken 
against Sudan unless the UN Security Council agrees 
that genocide is occurring in Darfur — something that 
will almost certainly not happen, since that approach 
is staunchly opposed by China, which has large invest- 
ments in Sudan’s oil sector, as well as its own 
oppressed minorities. 

As a result, while thousands of people in Darfur con- 
tinue to die from military attacks and from malnutri- 


tion in refugee camps near Sudan’s border with Chad, 
the international community, including the Africa 
Union, continues to respond with either indifference or 
watered-down resolutions. Hundreds of thousands 
more may die within the next few months, unless the 
Sudanese government is forced to stop its scorched- 
earth policy in Darfur. Yet the Bush administration has 
made it clear that it is not interested in directly inter- 
vening in Darfur, given the trouble it is facing in trying 
to keep control of areas (like Iraq) which it deems "vital 
to U.S. national interests." 

RESPONSE FROM THE LEFT 

It should come as no surprise that the U.S. has 
responded so meekly to the genocide in Darfur; after 
all, stopping genocide has never been a major factor in 
its deliberations over whether or not to intervene in 
crises overseas. The failure of the U.S. to take any 
action to stop the genocide in Bosnia in the early 1990s 
(200,000 dead) and in Rwanda in the mid-1990s 
(800,000 dead) are the most recent cases in point. 

More shocking (though perhaps also not surprising) 
has been the response of many left-wing critics of U.S. 
foreign policy. Incredibly, many are now denying that 
genocide is occurring in Darfur at all. Some argue that 

Continued on page 11 
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Violence against women is a cause of AIDS 


by Terry Moon 

Women are getting AIDS and dying from it in far 
greater numbers than men. That isn't only because 
women's bodies make them more vulnerable to the dis- 
ease. It has everything to do with how women are con- 
sidered less than human, and how women's liberation 
is under direct attack from the Right. 

A new study published in the prestigious medical 
journal, Lancet, confirmed what so many of us suspect- 
ed: it is because women do not have control of their own 
lives and bodies that they end up sick and dying. The 
Lancet study showed "dear evidence that South 
African women whose male partners are violent or con- 
trolling face a 50% higher risk of becoming infected 

Feminists bash Bush 

NEW YORK-— You could not miss the strong feminist 
dimension to the anti-Republican National Convention 
demonstrations here in August-September. In addition 
to a March for Women’s Lives on Aug. 28 and a rally by 
the National Organization for Women on Sept. 1, 
women were flamboyant and vociferous at many other 
rallies and marches, protesting both Bush’s assaults on 
women’s rights and his war-mongering. 

But it remains to be seen whether all the woman- 
power we saw in the streets will go beyond trying to 
elect Kerry or marching against the war in Iraq — and 
the next war. What remains to be worked out is how 
actually to overcome existing social-economic thought 
relations, as part of the process of women’s liberation. 

DIVERSE SPONSORS AND MARCHERS 

The 25,000-strong March for Women’s Lives Was the 
largest reproductive rights demonstration here in 
many years. Like last April’s million-woman march on 
Washington that put feminism back on the political 
map, New York’s march, organized by NARAL and 
Planned Parenthood, had diverse sponsors and partic- 
ipants, including minority and community groups. In 
addition to trying to save the right to abortion, they 
demanded health care and lesbian and poor women’s 
rights. 

What future direction may these groups have 
in common? We can’t know from the speakers at 
the rally, who limited their talks to single issues. 

The National Organization for Women (NOW) par- 
ticipated in many actions— "to denounce the radical 
Right’s attack on our nation" and "to show solidarity 
with peace, anti-poverty, lesbian rights and workers’ 
rights." But at its rally and elsewhere, NOW focused on 
getting out the vote for Kerry. NOW actually used the 
word "revolution" to describe women’s involvement in 
Kerry’s campaign. NARAL actually has a poster in the 
subway contrasting Bush to good Republicans who 
support legal abortion: our reactionary governor, 
mayor and former mayor. 

If the women's movement puts all its efforts into the 
election, it can hobble real change, which requires a 
social-economic revolution to break with capitalism 
and its anti-human processes. If our thinking doesn't 
venture beyond trying to win reforms, the idea of free- 
dom can become lost. 

PROCESS OF WOMEN'S LIBERATION 

I fear the women’s movement will hit dead ends if it 
does not engender deeper reflection and discussion on 
the process of women’s liberation. It is one thing to vote 
for Kerry in order to save legal abortion, but quite 
another to devote all our energy to defeating just one 
of capitalism’s spokespersons, and that only temporar- 
ily. In 1992, after Clinton defeated the first President 
Bush and "saved" abortion, many feminist groups, such 
as Women’s Action Coalition in New York, Collapsed. If 
Kerry wins, will we make the same mistake of think- 
ing we have secured women’s rights, when we have 
merely "won" a little breathing space on one issue? 

Throughout the week of anti-Bush events, the most 
conspicuous group was Code Pink, a feminist-pacifist 
organization that originated in California. Taking its 
name from Bush’s terrorism alert code, the group’s 
pink motif greatly enlivened our streets, and some 
members even managed to get inside and disrupt the 
convention. Code Pink concluded from the protests 
that "the peace and justice movement in the United 
States is not only alive and well, it is bursting with 
energy boldness and creativity." 

I liked Code Pink for its audacity and because its 
members immediately went from New York to Florida, 
where they are registering voters and trying to ensure 
that this year’s election is not manipulated nor stolen, 
in light of recent attempts to suppress the African- 
American vote again. > 

Although it may be more radical than the 
older national groups, Code Pink also fails to 
address barriers to women’s liberation. Its state- 
ment implies that large and creative demonstra- 
tions in and of themselves mean the movement is 
"well." 

But there is no reason to believe that the recent 
protests have put us in a position to stop sexism, war 
and injustice from worsening, let alone to transform 
social and economic relations. We need to beware of 
turning protests into an end in themselves, of losing 
sight of the goal of transcending this society, so that 
women’s liberation can be what Marx called the 
"absolute movement of becoming.” 

— Anne Jaclard 


with HIV than other women." 

This appears to be true worldwide. Human Rights 
Watch (HRW) studied Uganda, a country held by the 
Bush administration as an example of a successful 


WOMAN ^ 


campaign against AIDS, and found "that Ugandan 
women are becoming infected with HIV, and will even- 
tually die of AIDS, because the state is failing to pro- 
tect them from domestic violence." 

THE FEMINIZATION OF AIDS 

Rates of women's infection in Asia have increased 
sharply in just a few years and are expected to contin- 
ue to rise. Even in the Middle East, where often 
women's traditional role is strongly enforced, 55% of 
those infected are women. Stephen Lewis, U.N. Special 
Envoy for HIV/AIDS in Africa, put it most succinctly: 
"[Gjender inequality is what sustains and nur- 
tures the virus causing women to be infected in ever 
greater, disproportionate numbers." 

In sub-Saharan Africa, where almost 30 million of 
the 42 million people living with HIV/AIDS live, 58%, 
or about 17 million, are women. If you break it down 
further, women account for 75% of those between the 
ages of 15 and 24 living with HIV/AIDS. Lest anyone 
think this is only a problem overseas, women have 
risen from 7% to over 25% of those in the U.S. diag- 
nosed with AIDS. African-American women are 23 
times more likely to get AIDS than white and account 
for almost 72% of new HIV cases even though they are 
only 6% of the population. 

The Bush administration's response to this tragedy 
is to politicalize AIDS funding — as he has politicalized 
all funding — using the deaths of hundreds of thou- 
sands as a way to push his extreme right-wing anti- 
human retrogressionist agenda. Rather than spend the 
$15 million over five years that the U.S. promised, to 
fight AIDS in scientifically proven ways — empowering 
women and promoting condoms and making them 
available — the needed funds are going to abstinence- 
only programs and reactionary religious organiza- 

'Southern Girls' meet 

MEMPHIS, TENN.— The Southern Girls Convention 
(SGC), held Aug. 12-14, is for radical feminist activists 
and was started in Memphis six years ago. In the words 
of the organizers: "The SGC is now an institution in the 
activist world and we plan on sticking around for a long 
time. ..to help activists in the South meet and network 
with each other, to provide people with an outlet like 
they might never have experienced before, and to be a 



Convention protest of phony women's clinic. 


contributing factor in a broader movement." 

In an effort to steer the SGC to focus on politics, 
rather that DIY (do it yourself) skills sharing, domi- 
nant in past conferences, we started with a 'diverse 
panel of activists: Deborah Cunningham from the Cen- 
ter for Independent Living, a disabilities rights organi- 
zation; Terry Moon of News and Letters Committees; 
Marquita Bradshaw of Defense Depot Memphis Ten- 
nessee — Concerned Citizens Committee; Cheryl Cor- 
nish, the pastor of First Congregational Church, and 
Casey Bryant of the anarchist DeCleyre Cooperative. 

I led two workshops. The one on "Non-DIY Health” 
encouraged activists to form an organized resistance to 
doctors who drive patients away or injure their health. 
We shared stories of problems with doctors, such as one 
who performed unnecessary hysterectomies. My work- 
shop on "Revelations About the Religious Right" pre- 
sented information about their agenda to create a fas- 
cist theocratic government in the U.S., and discussed 
how much progress they've made under the Bush 
administration. 

In the workshop on the "March for Women's Lives," 
Anna, who had helped the Feminist Majority coordi- 
nate rides for people going to the march, critiqued them 
because they would not put marchers from the same 
area in contact with each other, thus thwarting grass- 
roots organizing. 

At our activist action we protested a so-called "crisis 
pregnancy center." This phony clinic is run by a reli- 
gious Right organization and gives out false informa- 
tion about abortion. 

Each year a different area volunteers to host the con- 
ference. Next year it will be in New Orleans. 

— Adele 


tions. Women are paying with their lives because Bush 
has targeted for destruction the very notion that 
women should have "reproductive rights." 

tjganda is the poster child of this effort as it has sig- 
nificantly reduced new HIV infections. Uganda’s ABC 
program — standing for "Abstinence, Be faithful, use 
Condoms"— has been mischaracterized by the Bush 
administration as putting a greater stress on absti- 
nence than on monogamy and condoms, when all three 
are stressed. The ABC program is endlessly touted by 
the U.S. administration as the reason for the decline in 
AIDS. 

CRIMES OF BUSH'S 'ABSTINENCE ONLY' 

The truth is that Uganda aggressively got the word 
out about AIDS in a way that took away the disease's 
stigma and made AIDS a subject of discussion through- 
out society including in grade schools. The education of 
the population is the basis of its success. But even here, 
as HRW warned: "Programs focusing on fidelity, absti- 
nence, and condom use minimize the complex causes of 
violence, and incorrectly assume that women have 
equal decision-making power and status within the 
family." 

Those who have worked for years fighting the dis- 
ease and ground themselves in proven scientific stud- 
ies, condemn Bush's policies as ineffective and deadly. 
Abstinence does not speak to women’s reality where 
young brides in Africa get AIDS from husbands who 
are often years older; where one-fifth to one-half of 
women and girls worldwide are forced into their first 
sexual encounter; where over a third of young South 
African women fear refusing men's sexual advances; 
where poverty leads to prostitution; and where rape is 
a systematic weapon of war. 

Given this actuality, those closest to the epidemic 
turn to science or the law for answers. Stephen Lewis 
hopes for a breakthrough on microbicides "in five to 10 
years" so "that women will have a way to reassert con- 
trol over their sexuality and defend their health." HRW 
insists the Uganda government "enact and enforce 
laws and regulations prohibiting discrimination 
against women to bring Ugandan practices into accord 
with international human rights standards and consti- 
tutional provisions." y 

Although science and legal reforms must be pursued 
as a means to stop the mounting deaths, they leave 
intact the reality that must be confronted, challenged 
and transformed: that women are considered less than 
human; that we do not have control over our lives and 
bodies. The needed solution is a human one, a new 
■ human society built on totally new foundations. 


WOMENWC Dili 


by Mary Jo Grey 

As the National Coalition Against Domestic Violence 
marks October as Domestic Violence Awareness 
month, U.S. Attorney General John Ashcroft is issuing 
new regulations restricting the range of gender-based 
persecution that would allow women to seek asylum in 
the U.S. This would keep women fleeing "honor 
killings," sexual slavery, rape, domestic violence, and 
other hunian rights violations that they suffer because 
of their gender, from getting protection in the U.S. 

— Information from Women's Human Rights 
/'L. j .■■ ■ . . Online Bulletin 

* * * 

Over 600 Turkish women marched on parliament in 
Ankara, Sept. 14, carrying signs reading: "State keep 
your hands off my body!" and "No to the male-domi- 
.nated penal code." They protested a proposed govern- 
ment ban on adultery, saying it would be used primar- 
ily against women, including imprisonment and loss of 
custody of their children. 



LOS ANGELES — I recently attended "The Women of 
Juarez,” a play written and directed by Ruben Amaviz- 
ca based ion the situation in the Maquilador City of 
Juarez, Mexico. Over 400 young Mexican women have 
been murdered since 1993 and over 600 others report- 
ed missing. 

Through the family of one of the victims, the play 
reveals tljie brutal nature of life in Juarez, the daily 
struggle to make a poverty-level living in the midst of 
mass murder. Neither the victim's father or boyfriend 
did anything to investigate the murder; it was her 
mother and sister who sought justice. 

Neither the police, the Mexican government, the for- 
eign Maqiuilador owners, nor the press have seriously 
investigated the murders or protected the women. 
Most cases have not been investigated. The general 
attitude is that the victims are to blame. 

As stated in the program: "The majority of the vic- 
tims are (lark-skinned young women, factory workers. 
[They] are kidnapped and raped repeatedly by more 
than one person, tortured, mutilated and murdered.” 
Two-thirds of the murdered women are between the 
ages of 11 and 20. 

The movement to solve these murders is interna- 
tional. From Oct. 20 to Nov. 1, a caravan of activists 
will cross the U.S. and Mexico demanding justice and 
an end tq the femicide. More information is available 
on www.amnestjmsa.org/juarez/salma.html 


— Basho 
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New hotel labor struggles 


CHICAGO — We have been on strike at the Congress 
Hotel since August of 2003, and are still maintaining a 
picket line into the second year. The owners still will 
not match wages and conditions of the contract that 
workers in UNITE HERE at other Chicago hotels work 
under. 

The owners are keeping the hotel open but under- 
staffed with scabs who are themselves underpaid. This 
once was a great hotel where presidents would stay, but 
not anymore. Most owners, no matter how much they 
are pushing for profits, pour a regular portion of rev- 
enues back into the building to maintain it. With this 
ownership, whatever money comes in goes straight into 
their pockets, and the hotel goes downhill. 

There was a rumor that the Congress Hotel was on 
the market. It must have been a bargaining ploy, 
because we have seen no change. Obviously, any new 
owners couldn’t be worse. 

We are paying attention to the situation in Atlantic 
City, where UNITE HERE workers at most of the 
hotel-casinos went on strike last week. On the West 
Coast, UNITE HERE workers in San Francisco who 
have been working without a contract began a limited 
two-week strike at four hotels. They had been holding 
out not only on wages and benefits, but for a two-year 
contract that would expire at the same time as con- 
tracts in Chicago, New York and Boston. 

We had heard they expected that the limited strike 
might turn into something more if the owners reacted, 
and they did: the owners expanded the battle by lock- 
ing out workers at ten other hotels. 

Other workers and supporters have extended soli- 
darity to us and our picket line. Now that we have com- 
pany on the streets, with picket lines on both coasts, we 
support them. 

—Congress Hotel strikers 
+ + ♦ 

HEW YORK-Five Latina maids — the youngest a 
teenager — are suing New York’s Broadway Plaza Hotel 
charging sexual harassment, discrimination, wage 
abuses and forced labor. They are among the first to 
bring a forced labor charge since the Trafficking Vic- 
tims and Protection Act was amended in December 
2003 to allow individuals to bring such charges in civil 
court. 


WORKSHOPTALKS 


Continued from page 1 

bers enjoy today is part and parcel of the "protracted 
battle over the normal working day." That battle is not 
over. 

24-HOUR WORKING DAY 

It is not hard for us workers to see that the employ- 
er, if left to his whim alone, would extend the working 
day to the full 24 hours. Many of us have sustained life- 
long injuries through numbing repetition for extended 
hours. This is the kind of toll which no amount of over- 
time premium pay will ever repair. 

Those of us not directly in manufacturing, but other 
related service industries, will often do large amounts 
of overtime, not for overtime pay, but for the satisfac- 
tion of realizing a job well done. A nurse presiding over 
a sick patient, a teacher staying sifter school, or a clerk 
over an office deadline would know exactly what I’m 
talking about. 

Often we are pushed to the brink of our performance 
simply because of the working conditions set in the 
workplace, not so unintentionally by the employer. 
Working conditions are the issue not addressed by 
“over-time” pay, and which bureaucrats, counting their 
beans, inside government or inside unions, miss. But 
working conditions don’t merely exist on the outside. It 
exists inside as well, inside the worker’s subjectivity. 

ALIENATED LABOR 

This is precisely the intangible criterion which no 
amount of dispassionate economic consideration, based 
on the phantom-like objectivity of capital, will address. 
It comes from the very heart and soul of the worker. It 
is not reflected by any numerical manipulation or any 
mathematical computation which treat the worker as 
object. 

The overtime pay rule, in essence, is not only a bat- 
tle line drawn over the normal working day, but is also 
a line which divides mental from manual labor. The 
length of the working day became our means of declar- 
ing, “When does my time become my own?” rather than 
let the employer rob all of it. The key question is not 
pay but alienation. 

The normal working day cannot be instituted from 
above. What is normal recompense for one’s labor can- 
not come from anyone but the workers themselves. It is 
a debate which ultimately needs to occur between 
workers. What is fair and normal will inevitably have 
to come from the workers themselves — not just related 
to his pay alone regarding the working day, but reach- 
ing for the larger philosophic question: What kind of 
labor should a worker, any worker, perform? 

It is this market of unfreedom which the workforce 
would inevitably have to abolish, if we are ever to rede- 
fine what a normal working day means. But that abo- 
lition of the market concept will have to begin at the 
point of production itself. I believe that is what Marx 
meant by a vision of a new society based on the “free 
association” of laborers, and "the development of 
human power which is its own end." 



Argent Hotel workers in San Francisco on strike for 
a decent contract length, health care benefits, wages 
and pension. Three other hotels walked out in 
August. Ten other hotel owners responded by locking 
out their union employees, bringing to 4,000 the 
total number of workers involved. 

Immigrant women in low-wage jobs are most vul- 
nerable to such labor abuse, said Lenora M. Lapida, 
director of the women’s rights project at the American 
Civil Liberties Union. Women make up close to 60% of 
the 1.4 million hotel workers, with nearly 25% Hispan- 
ic. Yet Latinas earn the least and are least likely to be 
in a union. 


Quebecor presses 
don't stop for fire 

COVINGTON, TENN.— Recently there was a fire at the 
Quebecor printing plant here, where I work. It hap- 
pened on third shift. The fire started in the paper 
warehouse about 5:30 a.m. 

There are 100 or so people working on each shift, 
all in the same building as the paper warehouse. 

Workers wanted to leave, but were told to keep 
working. The fire alarm went off for 45 or 50 min- 
utes before management shut the presses down and 
evacuated the press room. When I came to work at 
7:00 that morning, everybody was standing outside 
the plant anyway. 

They bring out packets every other month show- 
ing what to do in case of a fire or other emergency, 
but they didn’t go by that. They stress it all the time: 
you do this when a fire is going on, or a tornado. 
Then when it happens, they don’t go by it. 

People said it’s wrong. The union’s supposed to be 
filing a complaint, and we’re signing a petition, and 
some people are going to testify about this. Quebecor 
already has 22 charges against them. 

— Quebecor worker 


Chicago day laborers fight for centers 


Temporary labor is growing at a phenomenal rate in 
this so-called “global” environment. While not new, 
there is a growing trend for producers to work in a per- 
manent temporary status. This maintains them at 
minimum wage levels without benefits. These people 
are technically employed by the agency. But the 
National Labor Relations Board has said in the past 
that people in this situation have a “double employer” 
status that allows them to form bargaining units based 
at the point of production — giving them the ability to 
organize into unions. UNITE-HERE has succeeded in 
helping people organize in this situation with the help 
of the San Lucas Workers Center, Jobs with Justice 
and the Interfaith Committee on Workers’ Issues. 

USED AS STRIKERS 

Permanent jobs are being filled by “temporaries” 
every day. It will take internal organizing by the day 
labor workers, the labor unions and people in the com- 
munity to put people into those jobs at the same status 
as regular employees. Labor, grassroots, faith-based, 
political, and social pressure must be brought to bear 
on the greater business community demanding that 
contingent labor as an employment strategy will not be 
tolerated. This needs to be part of a world-wide social 
revolution that demands alternatives to corporate neo- 
liberal exploitation. 

The Five-Star Laundry strike of 2000 (a UNITE vic- 
tory!) and the Congress Hotel strike are instances in 
which day labor agencies have been scabbing on per- 
manent employees. In strike situations, state law 
requires agencies to tell its employees that they are 
entering a labor dispute. In the Five-Star situation, 
many people refused to cross the picket lines. The Con- 
gress Hotel situation has not been as successful in this 
respect. 

Refusing work from agencies is never a good idea if 
one is desperate for work. Exposing oneself as sympa- 
thetic to unions will also threaten any further work 
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with that agency. The onus must be taken off the indi- 
vidual by making the law concerning day labor scab- 
bing stronger and part of the federal labor law. We still 
need the labor law to outlaw hiring “replacement work- 
ers” in economic strikes as it is outlawed in other 
industrialized nations. The laws need to be strength- 
ened at all governmental levels while scabbing and 
crossing picket lines has to become socially unaccept- 
able again as it was in South Chicago when I was grow- 
ing up. 

In the world of day labor, people’s checks are held up. 
People are cheated out of hours and days of pay. People 
are not picked up from jobs after working in remote 
suburbs. People are placed in sweatshop conditions, 
lacking safety equipment, and without recourse to any 
defense from the arbitrariness of the employers or 
their “clients.” The “owners” buy Lexuses, Jaguars, fine 
houses in “exclusive” suburbs and vacation homes with 
the wealth extracted from day labor. Exploiting day 
labor keeps the client companies from having to take 
any responsibility for the people who produce their 
products. They have purchased abstract labor power 
and will mine that resource to its fullest with no regard 
for the actual laborer doing actual labor.” 

•GOOD CORPORATE CITIZENS' 

Many of the clients of the day labor agencies are well 
known corporations like Sara Lee and the Chicago Tri- 
bune — who consider themselves, and are indulged as 
“good corporate citizens.” The contractors exploiting 
jomaleros are avoiding hiring at union pay scales— 
pocketing the difference so they can live and vacation 
with the day labor agency owners. It is going to take 
social, political and economic pressure on the clients of 
the day labor agencies, the agencies themselves and 
the la parada contractors to make them abide by a 
code of conduct that reasonably reflects human sensi- 
bilities. While the Workers’ Centers can provide space 
and certain resources for the workers to organize and 
help themselves, the wider community is needed to 
make it impossible for those who use day labor to treat 
the workers with less than the dignity that any human 
being deserves. 

How long people will submit to the systematic 
destruction of long fought for labor standards and a 
return to the Wild West standards practiced by the day 
labor exploiters depends on organization. This organi- 
zation has to take place both at the grassroots level as 
well as at the advocacy level — much like one fights a 
"ground war" that is supported by an "air war”and the 
infrastructure for support services. Clausewitz might 
call it" lpolitics by extraordinary means" — at least in 
the way that most people have learned politics in this 
less-than-democratic republic. It has to engage society 
at every level. People need to fully comprehend the 
inhuman effects of contingent labor in order to combat 
it. If people broadly work together, we can overcome 
the plague of neo-liberal accumulation that drives the 
contingent labor “industry.” 

— Dennis Dixon 
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The philosophic legacy Off Karel Koslk 


Editor's note 


Karel Kosik (1926-2003) was one of the most inno- 
vative pMlosophers in recent history. His emphasis 
on philosophy as "an indispensable human activity," 
which he actively promoted before and during the 
movement to create "socialism with a human face" in 
Czechslovakia in 1968, was integral to his humanist 
Marxism. That his death in 2003 was ignored in the 
English-speaking world speaks volumes about 
today's disregard for critical Marxist theory. As part 
of breaking through this conspiracy of silence, we 
reproduce here a 1978 essay by Raya Dunayevskaya 
which discussed Kosik's work. Originally entitled 
"Adorno, Kosik and the movement from practice," we 
reprint here the part dealing with Kosik. For the fall 
essay, see News & Letters, March 1978 and The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. 7004-7005. 


[Theodor Adorno's Negative Dialectics and Karel 
Kosik's Dialectics of the Concrete ] are not only the most 
serious contributions to the study of dialectics in the 
past half-century, but path-breaking orginals... 

Dialectics of the Concrete, though written in as 
abstract a philosophic form as Adorno's and thus as 
difficult for the "common reader," sees what historic 
concrete the dialectic concrete "has in mind." Kosik's 
work, instead of being shunted aside, is intensely dis- 
cussed, and not only in Czechoslovakia but interna- 
tionally. It is the type of philosophic work, it is felt, 
which has something very important to say. In a very 
significant way, Kosik's work both anticipated the 
Prague Spring, 1968, and, at the same time, was a the- 
oretical departure which said, if defeated, this can 
become a new jumping off point for the next revolution. 

Thus, though abstractly and indirectly articulated, 
no one doubted that it was an attack on the ruling 
bureaucracy, even if that were expressed, not in politi- 
cal terms, but as a philosophic critique of fetishized 
existence. In his sharp first chapter's critique on the 
pseudo-concrete — an important new contribution of 
Kosik’s — he reminds the readers that "man's fetishized 
praxis ... is not identical with the revolutionary-critical 
praxis of mankind" (p. 2). 

To try to draw from his use of the generic Man (with 
a capital "M"), instead of specific worker, the conclusion 
that Kosik was shunting aside the revolutionary prole- 
tariat, in the manner of the so-called "New Left,"(l) is 
to fly in the face not only of Kosik's view of the role of 
the proletariat, but also his praise of philosophy as the 
"indispensable activity of mankind" (p. 4). Rather than 
playing up generic Man as opposed to the "classic" rev- 
olutionary proletariat, Kosik is rejecting the reduction- 
ist Communist concept of subjectivity, as if it meant 
nothing but petty-bourgeois egoism, and re-establish- 
ing subjectivity as, at one and the same time, the 
ground of Hegelian dialectics and distinctively Marxi- 
an dialectics of Subject who shapes his own history. 

Kosik is most explicit in his description of exploita- 
tion as resulting from "dead labor ruling over live 
labor, object ruling over man, product over its produc- 
ers, the mystified subject over the real subject, the 
object ruling over the subject. Capitalism is a dynamic 
system of total reification and alienation, cyclically 
expanding and reproducing itself through catastrophes 
in which 'people' act behind masks of officers and 
agents of this mechanism, that is, as its own compo- 
nents and elements" (p. 110). 

Kosik's greatest contribution is the reintroduction of 
the dialectic as the revolutionary pivot of Marxism. We 
see this especially clearly in the crucial third chapter 
of the work which deals with Marx's Capital. Here, too, 
though he sticks strictly to Capital as the concrete 
greatest work of Marx, with rigorous analysis of both 
its construction and its development of categories, he 
manages, though indirectly, to make it an attack on 
mechanical materialism, that is, the ruling bureaucra- 
tized teaching of Capital, as if, once you counterpose 
social to individual, you have come to Marx's concept of 
the class struggle, not to mention the philosophy. As he 
puts it, "Man is walled into his socialness. Praxis, 
which in Marx's philosophy had made possible both 
objectivation and objective cognition, and man's open- 
ness toward being, turns into social subjectivity and 
closedness: man is a prisoner of socialness" (p. 106). 

And a few pages later he contrasts to this "social- 
ness" Marx's revolutionary way out: "Capital turns out 
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to be the 'odyssey' of concrete historical praxis which 
proceeds from the elementary labor product, through 
a series of real formations in which the practical-spiri- 
tual activity of people in production is objectified and 
fixed, to conclude its journey not in 
the cognition of what it is in itself, 
but rather in a revolutionary prac- 
tical action based on this cognition" 

(p. 111). 

No one need think that, because 
"Philosophy and Economy” is the 
most important chapter, Kosik limits 
himself to either economics or philos- 
ophy. Rather, his work is a far-rang- 
ing and far-reaching critique of the 
glorification of science and culture, 
which he calls the metaphysics of sci- 
ence and culture. The East Euro- 
peans will feel a great affinity for 
Kosik's profound critique of 
Plekhanov and they will easily guess 
that it's not only a critique of 
Plekhanov but of "socialist realism," 

Lukacs included. He considers that 
Plekhanov's work on art "lacks the 
'human sensory activity' which can- 
not be reduced to 'psyche' to the 'spirit of the times'" (p. 
77) and holds that Plekhanov's method is a "one-sided 
approach smacking of Enlightenment" (p. 61). In the 
land of Kafka, the readers will know that reality is as 
irradiated by a great work of philosophy as by great 
works of literature and film. 

The movement from practice over the past two 
decades that produced new theoretical departures was 
by no means limited to East Europe but covered the 



world. This was most brilliantly articulated by Frantz 
Fanon, when he wrote that the Africans' struggles for 
freedom were "not a treatise on the universal, but the 
untidy affirmation of an original idea propounded as 
an absolute."(2) There is no doubt, of course, that once 
action supersedes the subjectivity of 
purpose, the unity of theory and prac- 
tice is the form of life out of which 
emerge totally new dimensions; in the 
1960s, these heralded women's libera- 
tion as well as Black, youth as well as 
labor. 

It is these live forces that made the 
near-revolutions of the late 1960s. 
What is needed now is the singling out 
of the dialectic of Reason in so insepa- 
rable a manner from the movement 
from practice that freedom can be 
made a reality. It’s this type of role for 
new, revolutionary subjectivity that 
Marx disclosed: "Not only do the objec- 
tive conditions change in the act of 
reproduction, for example, the village 
becomes a town, the wilderness a 
cleared field, and so on, but the produc- 
ers change, too, in that they bring out 
new qualities in themselves, develop themselves in 
production, transform themselves, develop new powers 
and ideas, new modes of intercourse, new needs and 
new language" ( Grundrisse ). 

1. See "Czech Marxism: Karel Kosik" by Paul Piccone, in 
Critique, No. 8 1977. 

2. Frantz Fanon, The Wretched of the Earth (New York: 
Grove Press; 1966), p. 33. 


Praxis, cognition, and revolution 


by Peter Hudis 

Karel Kosik was a trail-blazing philosopher, whose 
Dialectics of the Concrete, first published in 1963, still 
represents a remarkable and refreshing work of 
dialectical philosophy. In breaking from the mechani- 
cal materialism of 20th century "Marxism," which 
reduced ideas to a mere mirror-reflection of social 
reality, Kosik showed that Marx’s work is above all 
concerned with the transformation of reality 
through critical, revolutionary, philosophic praxis. 

As against the claim that "philosophy ‘as such’ has 
come to an end," he wrote: "It is not true that philoso- 
phy is merely an alienated expression of alienated 
conditions and that this description exhausts its char- 
acter and mission. Only particular historical instances 
of philosophy might amount to false consciousness in 
the absolute sense, but from the perspective of philos- 
ophy in the real sense of the word, these would not 
amount to philosophy. They would be mere systemati- 
zations and doctrinaire interpretations of biases and 
opinions of the time, that is, ideologies" ( Dialectics of 
the Concrete, p. 102). 

Philosophy springs from the passion to know the 
meaning of things in a world where appearance and 
reality fail to coincide. Dialectical philosophy, Kosik 
held, is the highest expression of the effort to know 
the "thing itself," the fundamental truths of human 
reality. So long as we live in an alienated, bifurcated 
world, he insisted, philosophy will remain the "indis- 
pensable and irreplaceable" activity of humanity. 

Though Kosik was an academic philosopher, he 
never viewed philosophy as the privileged activity of a 
few people. He became a leading activist in the Prague 
Spring of 1968 — the effort to create "socialism with a 
human face" in Czechoslovakia. In the brief period of 
"thaw" preceding the Russian invasion, he joined the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and 
became the philosophic spokesperson for the struggle 
for new kind of socialism freed from bureaucracy and 
authoritarianism. His speeches during the Prague 
Spring — often given before thousands of workers and 
students — explicitly discussed philosophic issues, 
such as: What is being? What is time? What kind of 
society can liberate the individual? 

The Russian intervention put this free-thinking to 
an end. Kosik was expelled from the party and pre- 
vented from teaching or publishing. For more than 20 
years he became a non-person, forced to support him- 
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self by translating works that were issued under other 
people's names. 

In 1992, several years after the Berlin Wall came 
down, I visited Kosik in Prague. By then he had 
obtained his old job back at Charles University. 
Though he ; had opposed Stalinism at great cost to his 
personal well-being, he was virtually ignored in 1989, 
viewed as a product of a bygone era. But it was his crit- 
ics, not himself, who were living in darkness. 

Kosik told me, "In 1968 I raised as a philosophic 
question ‘wthat is socialism.’ It had become imperative 
to rethink Socialism from the bottom up in light of the 
Stalinist experience. Today I am asking as a philosoph- 
ic question ‘what is democracy.’ The leaders of the ‘new’ 
Czechoslovakia have as narrow a concept of democracy 
as the old rulers had of ‘socialism.’" 

Kosik's independence of mind had its price. Not long 
afterwards he was fired from Charles University by the 
"new" administrators (some of whom were former Com- 
munist hacks who had transformed themselves into 
champions of "free market" capitalism). The excuse 
given was a lack of university funding, but he, like his 
critics, know that that was mere pretense. 

Kosik spoke much as his wrote — with biting clarity 
and succinctness. Dialectics of the Concrete could easi- 
ly have been a 1,000 page book; in fact, it is barely 150 
pages long* Not a wasted word, not an indirect expres- 
sion. Philosophy, like truth, aims to know "the thing 
itself." And though knowledge of the "thing itself' 
involves a "detour," a philosophic journey, it is has to be 
carried out with great precision and rigor. 

The most memorable moment of our visit was when 
he asked to see a photograph of Raya Dunayevskaya 
He then told me that he had first heard of her work in 
the 1940s, when he read an essay of hers in a French 
Marxist journal. Though they failed to establish direct 
contact, he was very interested in her work and pep- 
pered me With questions about her development of 
Marxist-Humanism. He later helped get a publisher for 
the Slovakian edition of her Philosophy and Revolu- 
tion — no small matter, since by then "Marxism” had 
become so discredited in East Europe that it was hard 
to get any hearing of an independent Marxian voice. 

The collapse of Marxism in 1989 — not so much the 
regimes thiat called themselves "Marxist," which was a 
welcome development, but the collapse of any discus- 
sion of Marx’s work which accompanied it — pulled on 
Kosik as well. Though in private he continued to cham- 
pion Marx for "delineating the domination of the 
human by the inhuman," he did not return to further 
develop the explicitly Marxian philosophic themes that 
characterized his Dialectics of the Concrete. 

This may have impacted his view of the political sit- 
uation. By the late-1990s, horrifed at the NATO inter- 
vention in Kosova, he reverted to a one-sided condem- 
nation of U.S. actions by attacking the U.S. without tak- 
ing a stand against Milosevic’s genocidal policies. 
Though Kosik had asked penetrating questions about 
the meaning of socialism and democracy, he no longer 
seemed to do so when it came to "anti-imperialism." 

In this sense, the life of Karel Kosik reflects the 
tragedy of our times as much as its heroism. Nothing, 
however, can take away from that "magical moment" in 
Prague 1968 when he made a serious effort to bring 
together dialectical philosophy with political activism. 
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Sham neutrality of science born of capitalism 


by Raha 


'CASTLES IN THE AIR' 

How do you suppose to name our city? 

I’ve got it! Listen - Cloudcukooland! 

That’s it! A perfect name. 

Imagination’s happy home, 

Where Theogenes builds castles in the air 

— Aristophanese, The Birds 

"To have one basis for life and another for science is 
a priori a lie." 

■ — Marx, The 1844 Humanist Manuscripts 

What has happened to the dream of the abolition of 
intellectual elites and of participatory democracy as 
the offspring of technological progress envisioned by 
John Dewey? Isn’t it time to finally dethrone the 
prophets of the techno-scientific society and the pre- 
suppositions of an automatic age? We have learned 
where the "technically sweet pursuit of nuclear sci- 
ence" a la Oppenheimer has lead to and not just with 
regard to his fate under McCarthyism but the whole 
genre of scientists in the first half of the 20th century. 

Once the first Big Bomb exploded, it became obvious 
that the scientists were last to be consulted about its 
use. The myth of neutrality, therefore, turned out to 
have served only a political concept. But when are 
we going to reach a universal consensus that it isn’t 
just Hitler’s science or North Korean or Pakistani 
Quadeer Khan’s science, but science as such that has 
gone to the devil? 

It is one of the most peculiar characteristics of our 
time in which no deformity ever vanishes. At a climac- 
tic stage in the technological conquest of nature, old 
forms belonging to the previous epochs of human 
development live side by side with the modems. Thus 
we find the civilized horrors of overwork grafted onto 
barbaric horrors of slavery and serfdom. Hunger and 
obesity. Malaria and AIDS, absolute poverty and 
abstract wealth continue to coexist however unevenly 
distributed among different individuals. We therefore 
suffer not only from the present but also from the past. 

What seems so astonishing is that even affluence 
and the absence of hard physical labor among certain 
segments of the population has not generated health, 
happiness or freedom. The life of "leisure," conceived as 
the opposite of "toil," has led to depression, inactivity 
and alienation. We are, therefore, oppressed by under- 
development as well as by full technological develop- 
ment. As Marx would say in Postface to Capital : "The 
dead clutches -onto the living." There is a primi- 
tive character to the modern age-perpetuating the 
most ancient through the instrumentality of the 
machine-the domination of man by man. 

Developed as- such instrumentality, the earlier era’s 
project of realizing technology’s concrete purpose has 
now amounted to a sheer abstraction. What began as 
an abstract concept, the machine at the service of 
human progress, has been transformed into its 
progress. The "slaves of men," as Oscar Wilde had 
dreamed, turned out to enslave men. But the tendency 
to regard "men" as semi-idiots or dummies relative to 
the mind of the machine, while latent from its very 
beginning, appears now to have achieved total domi- 
nance. It is now apparent that the "republic of science" 
(Marx, "The Latest Prussian Censorship," 1842) has 
crowned the "smart machine." 

No longer content with a subsidiary role as the 
application of science, technology is now behaving as if 
it is self-caused and possesses a mind of its own. It has 
ceased to be bound by any external aim. Its end has 
become the pure self-development of technology itself. 
The illusion of "technicity" as an independent deity has 
even been likened by some to the myth of the 
"Prometheus Unbound." But one must be Lilly true to 
the legend and ask: If that ancient Titan stole fire from 
heaven and introduced it to "man," if he sacrificed for 
humanity by getting chained to the Caucasus with vul- 
tures constantly gnawing at his liver, what has this so- 
called "Modem Prometheus" offered mankind? 

Humanity — always subjugated as a talking instru- 
ment— is now on the threshold of ultimate self-instru- 
mentation in the creation of bio-technological life forms 
that may very well have the potential to threaten the 
survival of the human species. Given the fact that 
under capitalism, life itself is but a mere means of liv- 
ing, and in light of the experience of the atomic bomb, 
should we not pause a moment to ponder the ramifica- 
tions of this new venture? Is this then the next frontier 
in Scientific Utopia? 

MARX'S 'REQUIEM' FOR SCIENCE 

"The fear that there will one day be established a 
despotism based on science is a ridiculous and 
absurd fantasy. Such a thing could only arise in 
minds wholly alien to the positivist idea." 

— Claude Henri Saint Simon, L’Organisateur 

"All our inventions and progress seem to result in 
endowing material forces with intellectual life, and 
in stultifying human life into a material force." 

— Marx, Anniversary speech for the People’s Paper 

In his own time, Positivist circles of Comtist orienta- 
tion had accused Marx of having advanced metaphysi- 
cal ideas that are anti-science. In fact, Marx himself 
seems to have intimated the "end of science." In the 




face of the growing conflicts within capitalism, Marx 
critiqued Ricardo — the best of classical political econo- 
mists— for "naively taking this antagonism for a social 
law of nature. But with this contribution the bourgeois 
science of economics reached the limits beyond which it 
could not pass," as Marx put it in his Postface to Capi- 
tal. Social antagonisms in practice and in theory 
revealed that the scientific claim to objectivity was a 
sham. "It was thenceforth no longer a question 
whether this or that theorem was true, but whether it 
was useful to capital," Marx argued in the Postface. 
This then "sounded the knell of scientific bourgeois eco- 
nomics." 

Furthermore, declared Marx, "the whole of modern 
science of technology" is brought into existence as a 
result of a process whose "principle" is "production in 
and of itself' without regard for the human element, or 

"without looking at . ' 

the ability of the 
human hand to per- 

form the new process" | 

0 Capital , Vol. 1, p. 9$ 1 % 

616, Vintage edition). 

It is animated by "the ^ 
drive to reduce to a 
minimum the resis- 
tance offered by man, 
that obstinate yet 
elastic natural barri- 
er" ( Capital , p. 527). 

Thus in the face of 
this science, the spe- 
cial skill of each indi- 
vidual "whd has now 
been deprived of all 
significance, vanishes 
as an infinitesimal 
quantity" ( Capital , p. 

549). 

It was not just the 
young Marx who 
hailed the Silesian 
weavers’ destruction 
of the machines in 
1844. In his greatest 
theoretical work Cap- 
ital, he devotes an 
entire section of the 
chapter on machinery 
to "The struggle 

between the worker and the machine." Here, in a dra- 
matic way, he makes a reference also to "the Luddite 
movement" and states that with the introduction of 
machinery, for the first time "the worker fought against 
the instrument of labor itself' ( Capital , p. 554). 

Theoretically Marx struck back at the bourgeois 
economists who defended the capitalist employment of 
machines. Apologists such as MacCulloch who stated 
that "the contemplation of machinery in itself demon- 
strates that machinery "as such" is free of internal con- 
tradictions, reproached their opponents for being the 
"enemy of social progress. " Machines, contended Marx, 
are no longer "the tools of man," but are "the imple- 
ments of a mechanism, mechanical implements" (Cap- 
ital, p. 494), Machinery, wrote Marx, "does not just act 
as a superior competitor to the worker, always on the 
point of making him superfluous. It is a power inimical 
to him" ( Capital , p. 562). "Stop the machines," Marx 
cited the cry of the workers, "at least during meal- 
times" ( Capital , p. 357). 

In the collective working of the system of automatic 
machines which Marx called a "mechanical monster" 
with "demonic power," the subjective principle is trans- 
formed. It is "an organized system of machines to 
which motion is communicated by the transmitting 
mechanism from an automatic center" ( Capital , p. 
503). 

In handicraft and manufacture, the worker makes 
use of the machine; in the factory, the machine 
makes use of him. There the movements of the 
instruments of labor proceed from him, here it is 
the movements of the machine that he must fol- 
low... In the factory we have a lifeless mechanism 
which is independent of the workers, who are incor- 
porated into it as its living appendages (Capital, p. 
548). 

Like the torture of Sisyphus, it "exhausts the ner- 
vous system," "does away with the many-sided play of 
the muscles, and confiscates every atom, of freedom, 
.both in bodily and intellectual activity." In "The House 
of Terror," which is Marx’s designation for the factory, 
the "constant labor of one uniform kind disturbs the 
intensity and flow of man’s vital forces, which find 
recreation and delight in the change of activity itself’ 
(Capital, p. 460). The individual herself becomes 
"annexed for life by a limited function" (Capital, p. 469). 
and "divided up and transformed into the automatic 
motor of a detailed operation" (Capital, p. 481). This 
then constitutes "the spirit of the factory” where "the 
mind is least consulted." 

But to make sure that this does not just include 
physical toil, Marx added that "even the lightening of 
the labor becomes an instrument of torture since the 
machine does not free the worker from work, but 
rather deprives the work itself of all content" (Capital, 
p. 469). He then quoted from G. de Molinari’s Etudes 
economiques on the "labor of surveillance": "A man 


becomes exhausted more quickly when he watches 
over the uniform motion of a mechanism." Therefore 
under the most developed form of machinery — "a vast 
automaton” — the inversion of the subject/object rela- 
tionship grows into a "total antagonism." 

As against the combined collective worker as "the 
dominant subject" with machines as the mere objects, 
now “the automaton itself is the subject, and the work- 
ers are merely the conscious organs, coordinated with 
the unconscious organs of the automaton, and together 
with the latter subordinated to the central moving 
force" (Capital, p. 544-45). /Even "virtuosity" as a total- 
ity of capacities, powers and abilities of tbe individual 
is now the sole property of the Machine: "There 
appears nothing higher in itself, nothing legitimate for 
itself." And "it is the machine which possesses skill and 
strength in place of the worker, is itself the virtuoso, 

. _ with a soul of its own 

f in the mechanical 

»“**•-* •->» laws acting through 

'* * it" . (Grundrisse, p. 

1 693). 

I Labor as a purpo- 

| sive, conscious activi- 

ty, during which the 
Vjj j % producer enjoys the 

' t free play of his/her 

Hit*, ** physical and mental 

.(* ' ■ powers, also makes 

• |C} ' * ‘ instruments into "the 

tffi body of its soul and 

§ thereby resurrects 

' ~ them from the dead" 

-* jBpi (Grundrisse, p. 364). 

JHk I The worker interpos- 

Jf es the instrument of 

ITj j labor "between him- 

mu self and the object of 

BK[ his labor, and which 

[Rh serves as a conductor, 

I Iff directing his activity 

fjt • to the object" (Gapi- 
■ Tfc tal, p. 285). "Earth 

.. itself," explained 
awfc* Marx, as the "original 

tool house," is an 
instrument of labor. 
Thus the instrument, 
or nature, is posited 
as the middle link. He then singles out paragraph 209 
of Hegel’s Logic in the Encyclodedia of Philosophical 
Sciences, where Hegel stated that "Reason is as cun- 
ning as it is powerful. Cunning may be said to lie in the 
intermediative action." 

However the metamorphoses of the instrument of 
labor from a tool to a machine marks a turning point in 
human history. Now the impulse departs entirely from 
labor. Labor, as living, form-giving soul of this "syllo- 
gism," is subsumed under the self-propelling life of an 
instrument. It is no longer the worker’s activity that 
determines and regulates the movement of the instru- 
ment, but the other way around. Here the self-activat- 
ing teleology of inert matter takes the place of purpo- 
siveness. Therefore "the technical subordination of the 
worker to the uniform motion of the instruments of 
labor" gives rise to a "barracks-like discipline." It alien- 
ates from him "the intellectual potentialities of the 
labor process in the same proportion as science is 
incorporated in it as an independent power" (Capital, 
p. 799, my emphases). In this sense, then, science as a 
potentiality distinct from labor and as the manifest 
will of an other becomes a power over against the pro- 
ducer. 

Now "the science which compels the inanimate 
limbs of the machinery, by their construction, to act 
purposefully, as an automaton, does not exist in the 
worker’s consciousness, but rather acts upon him 
through the machine as an alien power, as the power of 
the machine itself’ (Grundrisse, p. 693). Science, natu- 
ral forces and the system of machinery unite as the 
three forces which constitute the power of the master. 
Specifically, then, the "spirit" appearing in "the form of 
thing-hood" is "another man" (German Ideology , in Col- 
lected Works, vol. 5, p. 157). Scientific detachment from 
and the opposition to the productive process of the 
laborer are also the foundation for the instumentaliza- 
tion of knowledge itself. "The knowledge, judgment 
and will... are faculties now required only from the 
workshop as a whole. The possibility of an intelligent 
direction of production expands in one direction 
because it vanishes in many others" (Capital p. 482, 
my emphases). Hence the purely "despotic form" of the 
capitalist direction of production. 

Here "the workshop as a whole” is the microcosm of 
society as a whole. Just as in the workshop, where 
knowledge incorporated in the machinery appears a& 
an external power to the producer, the accumulation of 
knowledge, and of skill in society, incorporated into 
capital, gives rise to an abstract "social brain” above 
and beyond the individuals. Thus, wrote Marx, "The 
social spirit of labor obtains an objective existence 
separate from the individual workers" (Grundrisse, p. 
529, my emphasis). Consequently, "the thing, which 
stands opposite him, has now become the true com- 
munity" (Grundrisse, p. 496, Marx’s emphasis). 

This essay is adapted for News & Letters. Contact us 
for the full article. 
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SLAVERY AND THE INJUSTICE SYSTEM TODAY 


A number of the articles in the 
August-September N&L seemed to me to 
speak to each other in a powerful way. 
Robert Taliaferro’s “Slavery undergirds 
global economy” writes not only of the 
U.S. but of countries all over the world 
and shows that the question of the 
prison-industrial system is a complex 
one where acts of slavery exist in some- 
times subtle ways. It was important that ' 
he mentioned Walmart and Taco Bell 
where the lack of unionization plays an 
important part in the slave-like working 
conditions. Then you read the “Prison 
Voices” published in the Readers’ Views 
section of the paper and you see actual 
letters from those undergoing the kind of 
degradation the prison-industrial com- 
plex is responsible for today. But it is the 
powerful, straightforward way Mary L. 
Johnson tells her life story in the Lead 
article in the issue on “ending police cor- 
ruption” that proves to be the most pow- 
erful indictment of the society which we 
are confronting today and which is truly 
based on the kind of slavery all these 
articles are describing. 

Women’s Liberationist 
Chicago 

♦ ♦ + 

The Lead article in the August-Sep- 
tember issue (“We can come together to 
end police corruption”) is on a subject 
people in Louisiana know well. There 
have been beatings and even an occa- 
sional killing conducted by area police 
here for years. I was beaten in 1998 over 
a speeding incident. When I went to 
court about it I found out about three 
other people who had been beaten over 
minor traffic incidents. They were all 
Black. Fm white and was heard last. I 
was threatened not to come back to traf- 
fic court again because the judge was 
tired of hearing the same thing over and 
over. Most of the victims are Black and 
almost all are poor and can’t fight back. 

I salute the effort of those brave people 
who stand up and challenge this system. 
That is what is needed all across this 
nation. 

Supporter 

Louisiana 

Yc" + 

I teach history and had one of my stu- 
dents do some reading on the origins of 
the police department. He found that the 
origins of formal, paid, .so-called profes- 
sional police were in the first depression 
of modem capitalism when people were 
thrown off their farms and had to go to 
the city to find work. There was no 
unemployment insurance or food 
stamps. People just went hungry. When 


they were hungry enough they went into 
stores and took food off the shelves. The 
well-to-do called them mobs and hired 
thugs to protect themselves. The police 
departments we know today came about 
when they swore them in as a full-time 
force to keep down the people considered 
dangerous to the authorities on top. I 
want to tell the people whose voices were 
heard in the Lead story of the August- 
September N&L that many of us are 
with them in their struggle to end the 
injustice being done to them. At the 
same time, we know, that the injustice 
will not be ended until the power of these 
wealthy classes is broken and we set up 
something new. It is only when we 
destroy their power that the prison doors 
will be opened up, just as has been done 
in every revolt against injustice since the 
French Revolution 

History teacher 
Illinois 

♦ + ♦ 

Robert Taliaferro’s article on slavery is 
timely. However, as good as the article 
was I thought its conclusion was defi- 
cient. It isn’t good industrial practice 
that we need but the abolition of indus- 
try as it exists. That means getting rid of 
labor-power as the ultimate commodity 
of commodities. That, too, is a form of 
slavery. 

Hospital worker 
California 

The article on the Chicago police bru- 
tality was really good. Every time I read 
about this stuff I get angry that the 
mainstream press doesn’t carry these 
stories. This IS the essential news, isn’t 
it? 

Peace activist 
Memphis 


THE BRITISH SCENE 

In the UK we have been defeated by 
capital which is using the Labour Party 
and the unions in a way that the conser- 
vatives could not. Individuals are being 
stretched on the rack. Stress and divorce 
is rising along with both suicide and vio- 
lence. It is happening throughout much 
of the world, where the main political 
parties are opposed to any change unless 
it is for their benefit or the benefit of 
their backers. It is why there are so 
many cross-Atlantic links between the 
Republicans and Democrats there, and 
Labour and Conservatives here. 

Pat Duffy 
Britain 


MICHAEL MOORE’S MOVIES 


As someone who has been following 
Michael Moore’s work for some time, I 
appreciated the movie review of his 
"Fahrenheit 9/11" in the August-Sep- 
tember issue. The reviewer caught 
very well the way .in which Moore 
“portrayed in vivid colors how Amer- 
ica’s imperialist wars are fought 
abroad by first winning its class and 
race wars back home.” Yet I felt that 
to do full justice to "Fahrenheit 9/11" 
even more should be said on the 
important way Moore depicted 
African Americans in his film. It was 
not one or two incidents but the way 
they were depicted through the 
whole movie that told a powerful 
Story, beginning With the opening 
scenes where actual footage shows 
the long fine of Black members of 
Congress begging the Senate to vote 
against approving the Supreme 
Court’s decision to “elect” Bush pres- 
ident in 2000. I would like to write 
something for N&L on the way 
reviewers all missed the importance 
of what Moore did on the question of 
the Black welfare mother who had been 
forced back to work in his film "Bowling 
for Columbine." To my mind, it is a seri- 
ous failure for reviewers not to single out 
Moore’s important appreciation of the 
Black experience in all his films. 

Philosophy teacher 
Illinois 

+ + + 

I went to a vigil at Overton Park here 
for all those who died on 9/11/01 and 
after — both U.S. and Iraqi. I brought 
my sign: “No to War! No to Terrorism! 
Yes to the New Human Society” and a 
Black man who told us he was 37 years 
old, saw the sign, stopped dead in his 


tracks, and said: “Yes! Yes! That’s it, 
exactly!” He joined the vigil for the next 
two hours and talked about the ideas. 
He saw Michael Moore’s "Fahren- 
heit 9/11" three times in one week 
and has been talking to everyone 
about it ever since. 

Feminist anti-war activist 
Memphis 

+ + + 

A lot of folks are looking forward 
with great interest to Michael 
Moore’s next documentary which 
reportedly will be on the so-called 
health-care industry. But evidently 
nobody is more interested than the 
big-business health insurance corpo- 
rations and drug manufacturers who 
are so worried that they have already 
warned their employees and sales rep- 
resentatives to be on the lookout for a 
fat man wearing a baseball cap and car- 
rying a camera and not to talk to any 
such person they might spot. 

The reported tentative title for the 
film is “Sicko” and Moore says he got the 
idea for it when he was making his TV 
show “The Awful Truth.” He is quoted as 
saying, “We had this guy who was going 
to die because his HMO wouldn’t pay for 
his transplant so we went with him and 
conducted a funeral rehearsal. The 
HMO was so ashamed that they paid for 
the transplant and he lives to this day.” 

However- he got the idea, there are 
lots of people who would like to see a 
Moore film take on the murderous oxy- 
moron-named “health-care” business. 
There are certainly thousands hoping 
his "Fahrenheit 9/11" will bear some 
fruit on Nov. 2. 

Moviegoer 

Illinois 




FROM MARX 
TO 

MARXIST- 
HUMANISM 

In the article 
“From Marx to 
Marxist-Humanr 
ism” (August-Sepi- 
tember N&L) i, 

Raya Dunayevska- 
ya asks “can man 
win freedom from 
under totalitarian- 
ism?” It’s a ques- 
tion that certainly speaks to this 
moment, as can be seen when you look at 
how many totalitarian regimes exist 
today. She gives us hope that freedom is 
possible. Thinking about how many dis- 
cussions about state capitalism are going 
on today from Iran to China I am very 
glad this article was reprinted. Revolu- 
tionaries need to get their ideas out 
there so we can all learn from discussing 
them. 

Iranian exile 
San Francisco, CA 

+ + 

The article by Raya Dunayevskaya 
was important for thinking about what it 
means to be a continuator of Marxist- 
Humanism, in the way she posed it at 
the end of her life when she developed 
further the distinction between “follow- 
ers” and “continuators.” That’s what 
becomes of prime importance when a 
founder is gone. How to sum up the new 
for your own time as a concrete totality, 
not limited to the economic-political 
plane but in a way that doesn’t lose con- 
tinuity with the philosophic moment is a 
question of the highest importance. 

Once I figured out the meaning of the 
graphic that accompanied the article, ! 
thought it was a good way to show “one 
not two” — Marx, not Engels; Lenin, ifot 
Trotsky; Raya Dunayevskaya, not CLft 
James. The Johnson-Forest Tendency 
agreed on the economics and politics of 
their age as state-capitalism, the new 
stage of labor revolt and Black liberation 
as independent struggle. James wanted 
to have the new revolutionary subject, 
spontaneity as against vanguard party 
and to break free from the bureaucracjy. 
Yet without the total philosophy of 
Marxist-Humanism it ended in merely 
negative opposition and vulgar materiail- 
ism. - . ! 

Marxlst-Humanlst 

Memphis 



that and the postmodern-Left claims of 
the death of the revolutionary subject. 
It’s an interesting claim but it’s never 
made clear what the connection is. 

Franklin Dmitryev 
Memphis 

+ + - + 

I liked the essay by J. Skolnik. I am 
now looking up the references to get fur- 
ther informed. Meanwhile, please renew 
my subscription to N&L. 

Reader 
Belmont, CA 

• + + : 

“The challenge of anti-humanism” is 
an articulate engagement with many 
ideas in current discussion. How do the 
anti-humanists pose as an opposition to 
capitalism? By denying subjectivity. 
They de-construct capitalism this way, 
which includes the de-construction of 
subject as any universal. It is a pull to 
the lie of immediacy, as though there can 
be something like an unmediated human 
existence. 

Ron Brokmeyer 
Oakland, CA 


PARTNERS FOR 
PEACE ON TOUR 

I will be traveling to the U.S, in Octo- 
ber together with two Palestinian 
women (Marianne Albina from 
Jerusalem and Hidaya Said Najmi from 
Jenin) as part of the Partners for Peace 
tour called “Jerusalem Women Speak: 
Three Women, Three Faiths, One Shared 

Vision.” . Our 

schedule calls for 
us to begin in 
Washington DC 
Oct. 7-8. We then 
go to Irvine, CA 
Oct.9; to San 
Diego, CA Oct. 9- 
11; to Los Ange- 
les/Orange County, CA Oct. 12-13; to San 
Francisco, CA Oct. 14-16; to Seattle, WA 
Oct. 16-18; to Chicago, IL Oct. 19-21; and 
back to Washington, DC Oct. 21-24. 

Those interested in getting informa- 
tion about the tour to any of these cities 
can call 202-863-2951 or partnersfor- 
peace@yahoo.com or check it out at 
www.partnersforpeace.org. 

Svirsky 



‘CHALLENGE OF 
ANTI-HUMANISM’ 

The essay by J. Skolnik on “The chal- 
lenge of anti-humanism today” (Auguat- 
September N&L ) was very learned.! I 
liked his point criticizing leftists wl|io 
claim they can agree with a philosopher 
like Heidegger but differ with his poli- 
tics. Don’t some Marxist-Humanists say 
that about Hegel, that his philosophy jis 
tops but some of his political views need 
to be rejected? What needs to be proveil 
is whether Hegel’s political views follow 
from his philosophy. The essay says ! if 
you follow out those philosophers it will 
lead to their political conclusions, but 
that needs to be proven also. 

Skolnik’s conclusion on the need to be 
grounded in Marx’s critique of political 
economy needs to be explained mote. 
Dunayevskaya says when you catch the 
new economic stage of development, that 
is only a beginning. The essay has a bold 
claim that “only the transformation of 
economic relations of production will ... 
guarantee that alterations in the modes 
of exchange and distribution ... can be 
maintained.” But guarantees don’t 
reflect the dialectic. Dunayevskaya said 
Engels was superior to Marx in econom- 
ics. You can be very brilliant in econom- 
ics and miss the philosophic moment. 

David Mizuno’Bto 
Oakland, CA 

♦ + + 

Skolnik’s essay attributes the desper- 
ation of the Left to a deficiency in theo- 
rizing alternatives to capitalism, and 
seems to imply a connection betweien 


LABOR STRUGGLES TODAY 

In a recent issue of the Los Angeles 
Times, an important article by Mike 
Davis commemorated the Great Textile 
Strike that shut down the mills across 
the entire South on Sept. 1, 1934, and 
told the story of what has happened 
since. The image of Southern labor until 
that day had been that it was servile and 
unorganizable. But when the “lint 
heads” of the South went out they were 
quickly joined by the mill workers of 
New England to become the first indus- 
trywide general strike of the 1930s. The 
point of the story was not the way a pow- 
erful union was forged despite all the 
beatings and shootings to suppress it, 
but how today, 70 years later, “the cotton 
spindles in Dixie have again stopped 
spinning.” It is the result, of course, of 
the global jobs catastrophe that followed 
in the wake of what is called “trade lib- 
eralization.” In this article Davis called 
it an “invisible tragedy” pointing out that 
it’s certainly not going to be discussed on 
Fox News or CNBC. I would certainly 
like to see it taken up fully in the pages 
of N&L. 

Supporter 
Los Angeles 

. \ ; 

Declaring bankruptcy and opening up 
the next day under another name used 
to be a trick small store owners used. 
Now it’s an anti-labor tactic used by 
huge corporations. They declare bank- 
ruptcy, get before an anti-labor judge 
(and there are plenty appointed by 
Nixon, Reagan and the Bushes) who per- 
mits them to cut wages, pensions and 
other benefits as part of their financial 
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“recovery.” It’s a maneuver corporate 
g> lawyers have been using increasingly, 
all with the support of the corporate- 
friendly Bush administration. 

Labor Observer 
Deb-oit 

+ + + 

I was glad to see the article on the 
Million Workers’ March in the August- 
, September issue. But we can’t just 
cheerlead the movement. When you call 
a march you have to ask what is the 
meaning behind it. Some of the most 
important work here on labor was done 
by ILWU Local 10 during their strike 
last year. Now they are calling for the 
march in Washington, DC. Why not 
protest on the docks against off-shoring 
aud computer replacement of workers? 
Mass marches are a success when they 
are the result of a prolonged movement 
and I don’t see that now with labor. 

Unionized worker 
California 

+ ♦ + 

The Draft for Marxist-Humanist Per- 
spectives 2004-2005 printed in the July 
issue was very well written, but the 
issue of immigration was not adequate- 
ly addressed. Latino immigrant workers 
are among the more radical of U.S. 
workers and immigration is a major 
issue here. There have been many raids 
by the INS in cooperation with local 
police and sheriffs at immigrant work- 
, ers’ sweatshops and other places where 
they congregate. At the same time, 
efforts to stop such raids and deporta- 
tion are being organized here by the 
ACLU, the Mexican-American Legal 
Defense Fund, and other such groups. 
The need for cheap immigrant labor is 
one of the contradictions of capital. At 
the same time, it threatens and lowers 
the standard of living of the American 
workers. Whether corporations move 
abroad for lower wages or import low- 
wage workers, the effect is the same to 
the U.S. workers. The pitting of immi- 
grant workers against the U.S. workers 
(sometimes as scabs) has not been ade- 
i quately addressed in N&L. 

Aslan American 
Los Angeles 


VOICES OF REASON FROM 
WITHIN THE WALLS 

I’d like to tell you something about 
the conditions here. The diet here is a 
disaster! The taxpayers should be out- 
raged because if our diet improved, the 
healthcare costs would decrease. Many 
women are anemic since our diet lacks 

iron. You get 
an iron sup- 
plement for a 
little while. 
Just before 
the prescrip- 
tion runs out, 
they test you 
and say 

you’re OK. Of 
course it’s 

better, but then they stop the supple- 
ments. It creates a vicious cycle. There 
are no healthy options. We don’t get 
enough protein, fruits or vegetables. It’s 
all carbs, fat, starch and processed 
meats. The diet is very bad for diabetics 
since 90% of the food served converts to 
sugar. Improper diet results in numer- 
ous health care problems, not just dia- 
betes but high blood pressure, high cho- 
lesterol, iron deficiency, osteoporosis, 
hair loss and many other illnesses. 

The doctor on our yard is quick to 
shame us. He frequently states that 
we’re lucky to be getting any treatment 
at all, that it costs too much. We are 
humans and this is a form of cruel and 
unusual treatment. 

V Woman prisoner 
Chowchilla, CA 

+ +> ;■ r-; -yf+-y: 

Thank you for my subscription. I have 
read enough material to understand 
that my situation is just a small piece of 
what this corrupt system does and that 
freedom from here is not freedom from 
the capitalist system. I was very inter- 
ested in the article in the August-Sep- 
tember issue about police abuse which 
was part of a Forum on “What is next for 
the movement against police torture 
and wrongful convictions” held in Chica- 
go. Do you have any information on 
forums held on the West Coast? 

I am familiar with police abuse, as my 
uncle was charged with shooting at offi- 
cers out of a moving vehicle. As usual, 
no gun was found or any gun residue or 
drugs and he didn’t have any violent or 



criminal history. What happened to him 
nevertheless is a tragedy for many peo- 
ple who have been labeled lower class, 
minority, and poor, all of which are class 
distinctions in capitalist society. When 
any of us goes to a jury, it is always 
made up of another class’s peers. To be 
properly represented legally in this soci- 
ety you have to be financially well off. I 
am looking forward to reading N&L to 
better understand the capitalist system 
and find out more about your philoso- 
phy of revolution. I would also like to 
know if there is any way I might be able 
to get a copy of the Rosa Luxemburg 
Reader since I saw a short documentary 
on her a long time ago and am very 
interested in her work. 

Prisoner 
Susamrille, CA 

I read your paper cover to cover and 
feel as if my mind is blossoming like a 
beautiful flower as I learn what is real- 
ly going on in the world. Why don’t we 
see any of this type of writing in the 
national papers? It’s so clear that our 
government doesn’t care about any of us 
as a people. It’s all about money and 
power. Some of us see ourselves as a 
think-tank and would like to start a 
small version of N&L to print the truth 
as we know it about prison life and 
about crime. We’re also trying to start a 
book program so we can learn and share 
ideas. Please keep on fighting for free- 
dom. ■ 

Prisoner 
Ontario, Oregon 

DEMOCRATIC CAPITALISM? 

I recently came across an obvious 
oxymoron: democratic capitalism. Capi- 
talism can no more be democratic than 
democracy can be capitalist. It’s another 
destruction of the true meaning of 
words. The rulers are good at this. 

Something else I was recently read- 
ing referred to the politicians in Wash- 
ington as the “criminally insane” in 
describing the ruthlessness of capital- 
ism and its exploitative destruction of 
everything it touches. I think it’s true 
they are all mentally ill in the sense of 
any concepts of basic morals and ethics 
and what is truly human, or should -be. 

Longtime socialist 
Wisconsin 


Dubya (or Junior, as we affectionately 
refer to the commander-in-chief here in 
Michigan) has got it wrong again. He 
isn’t the “war” president. He’s the “war- 
bucks” president. 

Ex-Postal Worker 
Michigan 

+ + + 

A mandatory draft for young men and 
women (ages 18 to 26) has been in the 
works for some time. Information about 
it is circulating through the internet. 
Whether or not one is for or against a 
military draft I strongly believe the bill 
should be debated openly, not pushed 
through as a stealth bill, which is what 
seems to be happening. The pending leg- 
islation in the House and Senate (com- 
panion bills: S89 and HR 163) would 
time the program’s initiation so the 
draft could begin as early as Spring 
2005, just after the 2004 presidential 
election. It appears to many that the 
administration is quietly trying to get 
the bills passed now, while the public’s 
attention is on the elections. Among 
other things the plan eliminates higher 
education as a shelter and includes 
women. Also crossing into Canada has 
already been made veiy difficult. This is 
something I feel we have to be con- 
cerned about no matter who we think is 
going to win the White House. 

Wonied peace activist 
Philadelphia 

+ ' + + 

Why be angry, when you should be 
■ mad! 

A bag of money is nothing compared to 
a barrel of oil. 

Blend, mix, stir your drink, just make 
sure it’s paid for! 

Cry, weep, sob, grab a cocktail. 

Difficult as it is, it’s going to be harder. 
Cannot doze or take a nap, forget about 
sleep. 

So you thought an election was dull or 
even boring? 

Final vote, last count! 

The finish line has been crossed, to 
what end? 

Ofwhbseeiid? 

George Wilfrid Smith Jr 
-l Chicago 
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A Half Century of Its World Development 

A 15,000-page microfilm collection on 8 reels available from 
Wayne State University, Detroit, MI 48202 $165 

Newspaper 

□ News & Letters subscription 

Unique combination of worker and intellectual published 
10 times a year. (Request information about gift subscriptions.).. 

$5/year 

□ Bound Volumes of News & Letters 

1970-77,1977-84,1984-87,1987-94, 1994-99 $30 each 

N&L is also available on microfilm from Pro Quest, 300 Zeeb 
Rd., Ann Arbor, MI 48106. N&L as well as other Marxist- 
Humanist literature is available on audio tape. 

Mail orders to: 

News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, Room 1440, Chicago, IL 60603, 
Phone (312) 236-0799 “ 

Enclosed find $ for the literature checked. 

Please add $2 postage for each pamphlet, $4 postage for books. 
Illinois residents add 7% sales tax. 
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All the justice that money can buy 


by Robert Taliaferro 

Let’s talk about the price of justice. Some of us are 
of a generation when the only criminal justice-oriented 
television programs were Perry Mason and a few lack- 
luster police dramas. At that particular time we all had 
faith in Perry’s prowess to get to the truth of an issue, 
knowing that no innocent man or woman would go to 
prison on his watch. 

Fortunately that naivete no longer exists, for today 
we are permeated with the fallibilities and unneces- 
sary excesses of American jurisprudence that is death- 
ly sick on all levels, and no longer do we have undying 
faith in the nobility of American justice. Gone are the 
Perry Mason-like days when a sense of integrity drove 
the case, a time when a person was perceived to be 
innocent until proven guilty, unless, of course, you were 
a person of color. 

In today’s world, the largest untruths in the crimi- 
nal justice system are often fueled by corporate-driven 
reporting by the media that is subjective in nature. In 
the 1990s this subjective reporting led to many so- 
called prison reforms that curtailed prisoner litigation 
but did not reform the system which instigated the lit- 
igation in the first place. 

One of the biggest changes came in the form of a 
piece of knee-jerk political legislation called the Pris- 
oner Litigation Reform Act (PLRA) on the federal level, 
and state-legislated progenies of the federal act. The 
act effectively stifled prisoner litigation in this country 
at a time when big business had decided that prisoners 
were a growth industry. 


BLACK/RED 


Continued from page 1 

in any single instance, attracted the masses of peo- 
ple to its banner. It has shown a pitiful lack of 
knowledge of mass technique and of how to pitch an 
appeal so as to reach the ears of the masses. 

It is obvious that Bunche was extremely aware of 
the necessary role that the masses must play in mak- 
ing any decisive racial social changes in the existing 
American society. This is not just a theoretical issue. A 
search of American history shows that African-Ameri- 
can masses were in action, whether its leadership were 
Black and white abolitionists, a Marcus Garvey or a 
Martin Luther King Jr. during the Civil Rights Move- 
ment. Legally the civil rights battle was won, but 
racism is still a characteristic of American society. 

Ralph Bunche’s career began in 1928 and ended 
when he retired from the United Nations in 1971. Dur- 
ing those 43 years,. Bunche also worked in President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s Office of Strategic Services arid 
then in the State Department. 

ROOSEVELT'S REFORMS 

Bunche, and all the other prominent African Ameri- 
cans holding top jobs in Roosevelt’s administration, 
were called the President’s "Black Cabinet." What did 
this "Black Cabinet" do? It did precisely what Roo- 
sevelt wanted it to do. It encouraged African Americans 
to desert the Republican party by assuring them that a 
Democratic victory would not lead to the ascendancy of 
Southern politicians in Washington. 

John Hope Franklin, the African-American histori- 
an, has noted that 

Members of Roosevelt’s ‘Black Cabinet’ were not 
politicians for the most part. To be sure, there were 
Negro political advisers to the President; but few of 
them were in high positions of trust in the govern- 
ment. It was later said that they were mere sales- 
men for the New Deal, but of many of them it could 
not be said that they were brought in because of 
faithful political service during campaigns; and 
finally, they were highly intelligent and highly 
trained persons who were called in to perform a 
specific function. 

The above description might fit Ralph Bunche or it 
may not. We know that Ralph Bunche severely criti- 
cized the New Deal. In January, 1936 he wrote, "The 
explanations of the New Deal and of its apparent fail- 
ure are not far to seek. The New Deal merely repre- 
sents our domestic phase of the almost universal 
attempt in capitalistic countries to establish a new 
equilibrium in the social structure; an attempt made 
necessary by the fact that the collapse of the economic 
structures under the world-wide depression brought 
out, in bold relief, the sharp class antagonisms which 
the developing capitalistic economies had nurtured.” 

Today Bush’s ideologues undermine even the mild 
attempts at equilibrium proposed by the New Deal. 
One of Karl Rove’s close collaborators in Bush’s re-elec- 
tion campaign, Grover Norquist, recently took glee in 
the fact that, ”[t]wo million people who fought in the 
Second World War and lived through the Great Depres- 
sion die every year. This generation. ..defended anti- 
American policies. They voted for the creation of the 
Welfare State.... And they are dying.” 

The exacerbation of the class contradictions in U.S. 
society has hit African Americans the hardest. It’s time 
to return to Ralph Bunche’s advice to settle for no more 
half-way solutions which only aim to save capitalism. 


Additionally the restrictions of such legislation 
allowed for Abu Ghraib-style abuses to become so 
prominent in U.S. prisons that Amnesty International 
placed the U.S. on its list of human rights abusers. 

One of the most devastating aspects of PLRA is that 
it did not completely take away a prisoner’s right to 
redress of grievances, for that is a constitutional 
imperative, but it did require prisoners to comply with 
a principle called the "exhaustion doctrine." In essence, 
that doctrine states that the prison staff, or respective 
Department of Corrections (DOC), must first have the 
opportunity to review itself to see if it feels it did any- 
thing wrong. After months of this review process, and 
if the state decides that it has not done wrong, then the 
prisoner can appeal to the courts. 

NEW LEGAL SHACKLES 

In the 1990s there was a prison building boom that, 
pretty much destroyed the funds that could have been 
geared towards developing the infrastructure that 
could help to alleviate the need for such insanely 
aggressive prison construction. This boom was sparked 
by politicians who fed upon the fears of the communi- 
ty in some well-publicized cases. 

Prisoners, and prisoner-related programming, start- 
ed to be scrutinized with a microscope and with the 
Republicrat Clinton in office, federal legislation was 
finally passed and signed by him that Republicans had 
been attempting to pass for nearly 30 years. 

One of the main features of PLRA was that it elim- 
inated the indigent status for prisoners — though keep- 
ing it in place for others as long as they were not pris- 
oners. This meant that if a prisoner wished to file a 
lawsuit against abuses promulgated by prison staff, he 
would have to pay the filing fees for a court action after 
he concluded the exhaustion phase of his review. 

Though prisoners still can file as indigents, they are 
required to pay the cost of their filing fees, which can 
range from $50 to $500 depending on the court and 
type of case. Since, on the average, prisoners earn from 
zero to $500 a year in their prison accounts from jobs, 
often the thought of having to go without things like 
soap or toothpaste tends to dissuade the filing of suits. 

Most prison abuses lie within the processes that 
state prisons, and federal prisons to a lesser extent, use 


California, the country’s most populous and techno- 
logically developed state, by all accounts is going to 
vote against George W. Bush in a big way in this Pres- 
idential election. Here capitalism is a bit more pro- 
gressive than the political alliance of milifSrized sci- 
ence and religious reaction that seems to nearly have a 
lock on the federal government. For example, Proposi- 
tion 71, which has huge backing from many super rich 
contributors, will authorize $3 billion in bonds for stem 
cell research. The biotech industry, which will be the 
beneficiary of this corporate welfare, is also adding 
money that blankets the media with ads with testimo- 
nials from experts on the tremendous potential of stem 
cell research. However, this corporate giveaway to 
make California competitive with countries like the 
United Kingdom in stem cell research comes just when 
health and social services are severely stressed under 
an unprecedented state financial crisis. 

In the national election campaign, Kerry certainly 
found a "wedge issue" by saying he would be a presi- 
dent who believes in science and he brought in science 
in a human way pointing to the potential of stem cell 
research to help cure a whole host of diseases. Against 
a metaphysical soul attached to cell cultures there is in 
the here and now millions of conscious individual souls 
developing in the womb of society whose lives are 
threatened with many possibly curable diseases. Peo- 
ple can relate to that, but let’s not be fooled that in this 
capitalist framework this science won’t be one more 
way of making health care, especially pharmaceuticals, 


to compel order. When a person is alleged to have com- 
mitted an offense in a prison, he is taken in front of a 
hearing committee that is made up of staff members of 
the prison. He can ask for an advocate — also a prison 
staff member — and he is alleged to have some due 
process rights that were defined, one might add, 
because of prison litigation. 

Though prisoners are not compelled to exist in a 
vacuum and do not forfeit all of their rights when they 
are incarcerated, most prisoner litigation revolves 
around what happens at these hearings, which prison- 
ers often; refer to as "kangaroo courts." 

Additionally prisoner litigation addresses aspects of 
the prison environment that require change, ranging 
from restrictions of cruel and unusual punishment 
such as torture, to holding prison employees account- 
able for their actions. 

PRISONIZATION OF LEGAL SYSTEM 

One of the main ironies of the PLRA was that it 
allegedly would unclog state and federal court systems 
by creating a stringent set of guidelines that a prison- 
er had to follow before gaining access to the courts. 
Prior to PLRA, a prisoner-initiated action could be 
decided in about a year or less; now, with all the 
processes, such actions gain fives of their own lasting 
upwards of two years, often exacerbating the condi- 
tions which caused the suit to be filed in the first place. 

As with all things prison-oriented, laws have a ten- 
dency to trickle down into the community. Litigation 
reform is now a big topic in the Bush campaign. Like 
PLRA, it is designed to protect the interests of the com- 
pany, not the common person who might be abused. 

Today prisoners die within prisons through abuse 
and neglect; today Sickness and disease is spreading 
through prisons around the country, largely going 
unreported often because prisoner lawsuits have not 
been filed- — as they once would have been — to alert the 
media and community that such problems exist. Then 
the prison epidemic becomes a community epidemic. 

Litigation reform is said to be necessary to stop 
abuses of the court system in this country. In reality it 
is a political subterfuge that allows the erosion of 
equality, fundamental fairness and justice in order to 
protect large corporate interests. 


- more of a profit center for capital accumulation. 

On the ground, in California clinics and hospitals, 
workers are fighting heath care restructuring that 
focuses on the bottom line and limits their efforts to 
save lives. For example, it was recently announced 
that the Martin Luther King, Jr./Drew Medical Center, 
the only public hospital serving a huge part of South 
Central Los Angeles, will close its trauma unit. At the 
same time workers continue to get stuck with the 
increasing costs of medicines and coverage, if they are 
lucky enough not to lose coverage altogether. That 
makes another proposition a crucial test. Prop 72 is an 
initiative submitted by the legislature and signed by 
then Governor Davis which will require companies 
with more than 20 employees to provide health care 
coverage by 2006. Pro-business Governor 
Schwarzenegger and business interests, mostly fast 
food franchises calling themselves "Californians 
Against Government Run Healthcare," are also flood- 
ing the media with disinformation to defeat Prop 72 
and support for it is going down. 

Businesses will do everything to undermine the 
effort to bring the benefits of medical science to the 
growing lower tier workforce even as they expect work- 
ers to pay for their research and development. Elec- 
tions in capitalist big-money democracy will not over- 
come this contradiction, but we are hoping for a small 
victory in the effort to make the well-being of the 
human being the focus of our activity. 

— Ron Brokmeyer 


Free Speech Movement anniversary 



BERKELEY, CAL. — Veterans of the free speech struggles on the University of California Berkeley campus orga- 
nized a series of events to celebrate the movement's 40th anniversary. Visitwww.fsm-a.org to find out the full 
details. Also see the News & Letters pamphlet. The Free Speech Movemenet and the Negro Revolution (1965). 
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Terrorism and statism engulf Putin's Russia 


The world became witness to another double 
tragedy last month, when Chechen terrorists took hun- 
dreds of children hostage on Sept. 1 at a school in 
Beslan, a town in the North Ossetian region of the 
Caucasus. The terrorist attack resulted in the deaths 
of 500 people, at least half of them children. This hor- 
rific episode was followed by a series of declarations by 
Russian President Vladimir Putin that effectively puts 
an end to what is left of "democracy" in Russia. Just as 
George W. Bush used the terrorist attack on September 
11 as an excuse to plunge the U.S. into permanent war, 
so Putin is using the terrorist attack at Beslan to cen- 
tralize all political power in Russia into his hands. 

HORROR IN BESLAN 

The attack in Beslan, which took place in Middle 
School No. 6 in the southern Russian region of North 
Ossetia, was carried out by forces associated with 
Shamil Basayev, a former Prime Minister of Chechnya 
who has turned to increasingly desperate and inhu- 
mane terrorist attacks against civilians. His group — 
the "Riyadus-Salakin Reconnaissance and Sabotage 
Battalion of Central Chechen Martyrs" — held 1,200 
people for three days without food or water. They 
denied all requests to release women and children, and 
even refused offers of the children’s parents to be used 
as hostages instead of their children. Hundreds died 
after Russian troops invaded the school after explo- 
sions were set off by the terrorists. 

Basayev’s group has also claimed responsibility for a 
terrorist attack on Aug. 31 in which a woman detonat- 
ed a suicide bomb on a Moscow subway station, killing 
ten, as well as for the destruction of two Russian jet- 
liners, in which over 100 perished. 

Putin responded to the siege at Beslan by claiming 
that it was the work of "Islamic radicals" from Central 
Asia and Afghanistan, but so far not one of Basayev’s 
fighters have been identified as coming from outside 
Russian-controlled territory. Putin has tried to avoid 
discussing Chechnya altogether, as if the terrorist 
attacks have no relation to Russia’s brutal invasion 
and occupation of that land. Taking a cue from George 
W. Bush’s playbook, he now says he reserves the "right" 
to strike at "terrorists" anywhere in the world in order 
to "protect" Russia from further attacks. 

The Beslan attack has been condemned by virtually 
every political tendency in Chechnya. The small num- 
ber of extremists grouped around Basayev (perhaps 
200) have received support from fundamentalist 
, Islamic groups, such as A1 Qaeda. But much of the 
Chechen political opposition is now denouncing 
, Basayev as an impediment to Chechen self-determina- 
tion. Yet the attack in Beslan is now being used as an 
excuse for launching racist attacks against Chechens 
! throughout Russia. 

The Beslan attack was so horrific that it is hard to 
see what even a deranged militant like Basayev 
thought could be achieved by taking hundreds of chil- 
dren hostage. However, it is possible that he hoped that 
it would stir up inter-ethnic hatred in the Caucasus, 
thereby making the entire area ungovernable for Rus- 

Peace activist looks 

NEW YORK — Adam Keller, a leading Israeli peace 
activist, discussed "The Other Israel — A Different View 
of the Israeli-Palestinian Conflict" at several locations 
in New York during September. In a talk at Columbia 
p University, he explained the history of the conflict since 
' '1967, when Israel annexed Palestinian-occupied lands, 

especially the last 10 years of scuttled peace plans. He 
also highlighted the refuseniks — Israeli soldiers who 
refuse to participate in the military occupation — and 
the youthful anarchists who are putting their bodies on 
the line to protest Israel’s current construction of a 
wall through the West Bank. The wall, he emphasized, 
is part of Prime Minister Sharon’s plan to retain the 
West Bank even if Israel gives up the Gaza Strip. 

Keller was an early refusenik during the Israeli 
occupation of Lebanon; he was jailed three times since 
1984 for refusing to serve in occupied territory, and for 
counseling other conscientious objectors. (All Israeli 
males are required to serve in the army for three years 
and then in the reserves until age 45.) He is 
spokesperson for Gush Shalom (Peace Bloc) and editor 
of the newsletter The Other Israel (available in Eng- 
lish). Gush Shalom supports a two-state solution to the 
seemingly intractable conflict, in which an indepen- 
dent Palestinian state would be created in the West 
Bank and Gaza, using the 1967 borders and sharing 
Jerusalem. 

When he spoke here, Keller was actually optimistic 
about a two-state peace plan being implemented, 
because the military option has not worked for Israel. 
The current cycle of bombings and retaliatory bomb- 
ings is untenable for both peoples, he said. 

Keller decried the killings, jailings, and destruction 
of homes and villages that Israel has inflicted on the 
occupied territories in a futile attempt to end the Pales- 
tinian struggle for self-determination. He also decried 
Sharon’s ongoing construction of a wall through Pales- 
tinian villages on the West Bank, which is cutting off 
farmers from their land, students from their schools, 
workers from their workplaces, etc. Many Israeli peace 
groups have staged demonstrations against the wall, 
including the Women’s Coalition for Peace and the 
Feminist Collective. They have been shot at and tear- 


sia. At least four terrorists from neighboring 
Ingushetia were involved in occupation of Middle 
School No. 6. The largely Christian North Ossetians 
and Muslim Ingushes fought a brief war with each 
another in 1992, and tensions between the two ethnic 
groups have been mounting ever since. 

THE END OF RUSSIAN DEMOCRACY 

Putin has responded to all this by putting an effec- 
tive end to what is left of democracy in Russia. On 
Sept. 13 he stripped the electorate of the right to elect 
governors and district representatives in Parliament, 
on the grounds that "terrorism can only be combated 
through centralized political control." He will now 
appoint governors, presidents, and other leaders from 
the country’s 89 regions. He will also eliminate district 
elections that up to now chose half of the seats in Par- 
liament. 

This represents a further move to roll back the lim- 
ited openings toward democracy that Russia experi- 
enced after 1991. However, it represents a qualitative 
change, since Putin had never before reversed the 
right of democratically choosing state representatives 
through the ballot box. Putin defends these measures 
on the grounds that, without greater central control, 
Russia risks being tom apart by ethnic conflict, not 
just in the Caucusus, but in conflicts with Russia’s 


Protest racist author 



Hundreds of protesters denounced University of Cal- 
ifornia-Berkeley's appearance of Michelle Malkin, 
author of In Defense of Internment the Case for 
"Racial Profiling" in World War II and the War on 
Terror. While sne claims that the U.S. government 
suspected a network of spies controlled by Japan 
were on the West Coast during WWII, the only spies 
ever found were white. Malkin, a Filipino, said she 
would not object to Filipino Americans being profiled 
if the government felt it necessary. 

at the 'Other Israel 1 

gassed along with the Palestinians. Keller reported 
that a peaceful demonstration on Sept. 13 included 400 
Israelis and 2,000 Palestinians. 

Keller also mentioned that some youth have recent- 
ly refused to go into the army at all, rather than enter- 
ing but refusing to serve in the occupied territories. 
Although his position differs, he expressed pride in his 
son, Uri Ya’acobi, who has endured seven jail sentences 
for refusing to serve in the army. Five other youth who 
spent almost two years in prison were released on the 
day after Keller’s talk, but they immediately received 
new call-up orders, and he feared they would be 

Palestine/lraq anti- 

MEMPHIS, TENN — I began a ten-day liquid-only fast on 
Sept. 1, in solidarity with Iraqis and Palestinians using 
nonviolent means to resist war, terror and occupation 
in the Middle East. This was one of more than a dozen 
such fasts occurring around the U.S. in Chicago, New 
York, and other locations. 

I kept a daily vigil and set up a display at Christian 
Brothers University, where I'm a student. Passers-by in 
this area of heavy foot traffic engaged me on the nature 
of the fast and read leaflets about nonviolent resistance 
highlighting efforts by Iraqis and Palestinians. 

I told them of how in Iraq over 14,000 civilians have 
been killed in the U.S. invasion and occupation. In 
Israel, 943 Israeli civilians have been killed and in 
Palestine more than 3,000 Palestinians since 2000. A 
number of international solidarity activists have been 
assassinated, and a few have survived assassination 
attempts by "legitimate" authorities. 

As I began my fast, the Iraqi city of Najaf entered its 
second week of a cease-fire following three weeks of 
intense siege and bombardment by U.S. forces. In late 
August, more than 10,000 unarmed Iraqi pilgrims, fol- 
lowing a call by Grand Ayatollah Sistani to "march to 
Najaf in order to rescue the city," placed themselves 
between the warring parties of the U.S. military and 
the Mehdi militia. They called for Najaf to be a 
weapons-free zone, for the Iraqi rebels to disarm and 
vacate the holy shrine, and for the U.S. occupation to 



2.000 other ethnic groups. His measures are certain to 
be approved, since Parliament long ago became Putin’s 
rubber stamp, and public outrage over the Beslan ter- 
rorist attack runs deep. Indeed, not a single leader of 
Russia’s 89 regions voiced any protest against the pro- 
posed changes, even though it means they will now be 
totally at the beck and call of Putin’s commands. 

Putin clearly formulated these plans for greater cen- 
tralization long before the Beslan attack. Beslan gave 
him the opportunity to implement plans he has had on 
the shelf for years, since iii its aftermath much of the 
Russian public and political establishment is willing to 
accept anything that smacks of an "iron fist" against 
terrorism. 

In effect, the Russian political establishment is 
blaming democratization as the problem, instead of 
focusing on the real issue, its genocidal war against 
Chechnya that has reduced the number of Chechens 
living there from 1.25 million to 500,000. At least 

125.000 Chechens, including 30,000 children, have 
been killed by Russian forces since 1999. The land is 
largely in ruins, and Putin refuses all pleas to negoti- 
ate a political resolution of the conflict. 

Needless to say, Putin’s move to put to rest what is 
left of democracy in Russia will do nothing to combat 
terrorism, since elections on the regional level have lit- 
tle, if anything, to do with preventing the kinds of 
attacks that occurred in Beslan. A much greater factor 
is corruption among the police and political establish- 
ment, which eats up 4% of Russia’s GDP each year. 
Basayev and others have made use of such corruption 
by bribing border guards, policemen, and soldiers to 
look the other way. 

The Bush administration appears to be in no mood 
to seriously question Putin’s effort to arm the Russian 
state against "terrorism." As one commentator put it, 
"This war is giving Mr. Putin the victory he seeks in 
the struggle that matters to him: the one for absolute 
power in Russia. It is an outcome we should detest, 
achieved by means we must abhor” (see "We make 
common cause with Putin at our peril," by Martin Wolf, 
Financial Times, Sept. 22). 

VOICE OF THE SECOND RUSSIA 

The situation facing the Russian masses is truly des- 
perate, since they are trapped between terrorist 
attacks on the one side and heightened statist author- 
itarianism on the other. Putin has used "great Russian 
chauvinism" in the past to cement his political control, 
and there is little doubt that he will confront little 
resistance from the Russian political establishment in 
continuing to do so today. 

This makes it all the more important to solidarize 
with those forces in Russia who are trying to steer a 
course opposed to both terrorism and statism. In Sep- 
tember the Campaign of Solidarity Against War in 
Chechnya in Moscow issued a statement which 
declared: "Terrorism, the murder of peaceful civil- 
ians — children even — is insane barbarism. But it has 
been bom in the atmosphere of terror that has been 
brought to Chechnya by Russia’s rulers, who will stop 
at nothing in their efforts to sustain their empire’s 
might.. ..Only a broad social protest movement — not 
state-directed rallies with servile nationalist slogans — 
can put a stop to the wave of terror. To end the terror, 
what is needed above all is to stop the state terror in 
Chechnya, which is spreading to Ingushetia and 
threatens to engulf the whole of north Caucasus. An 
end to the state terror would destroy the basis of 
Islamic extremism, which grows like a parasite on the 
suffering of the victims of war." 

The events of the past month show that ending the 
vicious circle of fundamentalist terrorism and statist- 
capitalist repression is not just a task for those in the 
U.S., but for everyone striving to create an alternative 
society around the world. 

war solidarity fast 

immediately withdraw. The effect was immediate: an 
end to the fighting, for the time being. 

Palestinian prisoners and detainees all throughout 
Israeli-occupied Palestine began a hunger strike on 
Aug. 15 in protest of inhumane treatment of them and 
their families by Israeli authorities. In this non-cooper- 
ation, the prisoners use their imprisonment as an orga- 
nizing tool and as an act of resistance to the collective 
punishment and arbitrary abuse of the Palestinian 
people by the Israeli occupation. The initial reaction of 
some Israeli authorities was a mixture of contempt and 
a celebratory opportunism, as with Israeli Public Secu- 
rity Minister Tzachi Hanegbi s famous "let them strike 
till death" statement. 

The strike, which generated massive support and 
solidarity actions throughout Israel, occupied Pales- 
tine, and much of the world, has brought some Israeli 
authorities to the negotiating table. In late August, 350 
Palestinian prisoners in Ashkalon jail stopped their 
hunger strike because the Israelis decided to discuss 
their demands and agreed on most of them. A few days 
later, these 350 prisoners rejoined the other 7,500 pris- 
oners on hunger strike. 

As I was ending my solidarity fast on Sept. 11, the 
Israeli Defense Forces were celebrating the Palestinian 
prisoners hunger strike with a barbecue. 

— Ceylon Mooney 
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Beneath election rhetoric, mass actions show divides 



Continued from page 1 

The following day’s large march, on Sunday, Aug. 29, 
past Madison Square Garden (MSG) on the eve of the 
convention, went off with only a few incidents. Heavily 
covered by the major media outlets, this event came 
close in numbers to the half a million people who came 
out to oppose the then-pending war in Iraq on Feb. 15, 

2003. It’s difficult to describe the character of an event 
so big and diverse, but it evoked the feel of the recent 
large anti-war and anti-occupation demonstrations, as 
most signs and banners condemned the war in Iraq. 

Afterward many protesters made their way to Central 
Park, which the mayor had declared off-limits ostensi- 
bly to protect the grass from being trampled. What 
was, in fact, trampled upon that week were protesters’ 
civil rights. 

POOR, PEOPLE OF COLOR MARCH 

While authorities tolerated the weekend events, 
other events organized by the poor and people of color, 
as well as by those intending acts of civil disobedience, 
evoked a harsher response. When the media turned its 
attention from mass protests to the convention proper 
on Monday, that tolerance seemed to vanish as police 
made sure, once the convention was actually in session, 
to forbid access to the area around MSG. 

In an obvious attempt to send an early message to 
potential protesters, police, usually tolerant of Critical 
Mass, the monthly direct action bike ride meant to 
reclaim the streets from cars, 
cracked down on the event which 
occurred the Friday before the con- 
vention, and notably drew 5,000 
bikers. Police arbitrarily arrested 
over 260, including passersby. Most 
people’s bikes were returned only 
after nearly a month. 

Monday brought two important 
events led by poor people and peo- 
ple of color. The Still We Rise coali- 
tion, consisting of more than 50 
local neighborhood, housing, immi- 
grant, homeless and AIDS grass- 
roots organizations, conducted a 
march which drew about 10,000 
people, starting in Union Square 
and going to MSG. They highlight- 
ed the huge and growing inequali- 
ty in American society, especially in 
the areas of housing, healthcare Chicagoans turn out for "Unity Rally" against Bush on Aug. 29, 
and HIV services, as well as those coinciding with the mass march in New York City that day. 
caught m the machinery ol the 
courts and prison system. 

This highlights the conditions that could worsen as 
Bush threatens to slash nearly all the funding for Sec- 
tion 8 federal housing subsidies. "In Bushwick, Brook- 
lyn," one young participant complained, “half the pop- 
ulation lives below the poverty level," adding, "We don’t 
have college recruiters in our school, but we have mili- 
tary recruiters.” 

Also Monday, the Poor People’s Economic Human 
Rights Campaign, which had set up a tent city in 
Brooklyn, held a rally at the UN, organized by the 
Kensington Welfare Rights Union, and then proceeded 
on an unplanned march to MSG. Towards the end of 
this event, police, who had negotiated with demonstra- 
tors over the route, created mass confusion while try- 
ing illegally to pen marchers in. They met with some 
resistance, whereupon they drove motor scooters 
directly into the crowd and began to disperse people, 
making several arrests. 

The major crackdown occurred the next day. Tues- 
day’s day of non-violent civil disobedience and direct 
action ended with further indiscriminate arrests — 
nearly 1,200 people, many of whom were held more 
than two days before being processed by the court sys- 
tem. Police rounded up entire demonstrations with 
orange netting and seized whole blocks of people, miles 
away from the convention site, before they were able to 
even begin marching. 

Protesters often received contradictory instructions 
from the officers with whom they negotiated, and were 
not given a chance to disperse before being arrested. 

Such sweeps, which also caught a number of random 
bystanders, occurred at several locations throughout 
the city. The processing of these detainees was illegally 
dragged out to insure that as few as possible would be 
back out on the streets when Bush made his accep- 
tance speech Thursday night. One detainee held by 
police for 49 hours reported that they were constantly 
harassed and repeatedly told they had no rights. 

Authorities even inexplicably asked her What she knew 
about terrorism. Some tried to make the protesters feel 
guilty for dissenting by evoking the 9/11 terrorist 
attacks that traumatized the city. 

The detainees suffered not only from being kept in 
limbo and incommunicado, but also from the 
deplorable conditions in which they were held. The 
repressive measures provoked by the outpouring of 
“unsanctioned” dissent came to be symbolized by Pier 
57, the makeshift detention camp housed on a pier on 
the Hudson River that was leased by the NYPD to han- 
dle the expected influx of arrestees. 

Most of the nearly 2,000 people apprehended over 
the course of the week were taken to Pier 57 initially 
after arrest and usually spent the night in its toxic con- 
ditions. The ground of the pier, formerly used as a bus 
depot, was saturated with oil, antifreeze, and other 
hazardous chemicals on which people were forced to sit 


and lie down due to insufficient seating. The facility 
was quickly dubbed “Guantanamo on the Hudson” 
because detainees were held without being charged in 
chain-link cages topped with razor wire. As people 
were later released, they emerged from the courthouse 
with visible cuts, rashes and chemical bums. A number 
of class action lawsuits are currently being planned 
over the myriad wrongs committed by the city. 

DISSENT GROWS, SO DOES REACTION 

While big events were obvious targets, also taking 
place throughout the city were hundreds of smaller 
spontaneous demos. Many made it clear to delegates 
that New York did not welcome them. There was a 
demonstration in solidarity with immigrant workers. 
On Wednesday, 8,000 people stood in a symbolic unem- 
ployment line that stretched the three miles between 
Wall Street and MSG, holding pink slips to highlight 
the joblessness of this “recovery.” And despite the over- 
whelming security detail, a few courageous people did 
make it into the stadium to disrupt speeches. 

Members of the AIDS activist group ACT-UP were 
able to gain entrance to the convention to disrupt one 
talk. Code Pink ("Code Pink Women for Peace") 
activists also managed to sneak in on more than one 
occasion to heckle speakers, while two of their activists 
managed to stop Bush’s acceptance speech for a few 
minutes before being hauled off the convention floor. 
Importantly Code Pink has also announced that they 

will now 
travel to 
Florida 
to warn 
out that 
state’s 
looming 
election 
fraud 
and dis- 
enfran- 
c H i s e - 
ment of 
Black 
voters. 

As dis- 
s e n t 
grows, 
police 
tactics 
have 
escalat- 
e d 

against protesters from 1999 to the present. And the 
national coordination of surveillance results in not so 
subtle ways our freedom to dissent is being choked by 
the state, recalling the infiltration practices of the FBI 
in the 1960s. Police called their “rapid-response” tac- 
tics, such as arresting people on the mere pretense of 
disorderly conduct, the “Kelly Doctrine,” after Police 
Commissioner Ray Kelly. His policy of overwhelming 
and preemptive force mirrors the Bush Doctrine. The 
parallels between the tactics employed to stifle protest 
in New York and those employed in the war on terror 
are chilling. 

Indeed stifling voices of protest makes sense in the 
context of the ruling class’s overall campaign against 
the forces of revolution nationwide, indeed, worldwide. 
Relentless attacks on workers’ power, rampant police 
brutality, the deeply racist criminal injustice system, 
and attacks on women’s freedoms are all aspects of the 
class impulse to grind down the passions and forces 
that can overthrow this society and to limit the horizon 
of our thought and the idea that we can build a new, 
human society. 

A WINDOW ON THE FUTURE 

The continuing economic crises, which serve as the 
basis for the Iraqi war and occupation and the U.S. 
drive for single world domination, as well as the atten- 
dant crises in American political, military and ideolog- 
ical power, have made it necessary to take such mea- 
sures in an attempt to impose consensus at home. They 
are also testing how much they can get away with. 

No matter who wins the election, conditions of life 
will not substantially change. The tendency for the 
rich to get richer and the poor to approach Third World 
conditions inevitably results from the way capital 
works. The drive for world domination, inherent in the 
logic of the capitalist system that both major parties 
serve, is a decidedly bipartisan endeavor. 

Although there is currently a split in the ruling class 
over the war and occupation and its threat to stability 
at home and elsewhere in the world, the Democrats 
continue to take the ground of the Right. While per- 
haps capable of giving back some rights to women and 
minorities, they have been unable or unwilling to tap 
into the dissatisfaction with the current administra- 
tion or even to pose much of an alternative. Only belat- 
edly and reluctantly has Kerry distinguished himself 
from Bush. 

While there were enormous amounts of creativity on 
display at the anti-RNC events, it’s important to note 
that organizing around the RNC, which took up most of 
the movement’s time for the last year, still amounts to 
being defined by the very limited scope of electoral pol- 
itics. 

In the end, it also must be acknowledged that police 
choreographed the week’s events. In their show, what 
was permitted, happened, and what was not, did not. 


Although there has been some ebb and flow, protests 
have tended to get bigger over the last several years. 
The unprecedented ease of international coordination 
and a near instantaneous communication of struggles 
across the globe promise even more international dia- 
logue and solidarity. This spread of ideas that can con- 
tribute to the overthrow of this society, the ruling class 
wants to suppress. 

There is also a growing sense from certain quarters 
of the movement that, rather than simply resting on 
the conclusion that another world is possible, we must 
begin seriously talking about and concretizing an alter- 
native vision for a new society free from the capitalist 
order. Only this kind of reasoned self-activity can break 
through the false absolute of capital that declares no 
possible alternative and halt capital’s totalizing 
impulse. 

'Life After Capitalism 1 ? 

NEW YORK- A much anticipated conference on "Life 
After Capitalism," held here Aug. 20-22, proved to be 
both disappointing and disturbing. Only a few hundred 
people seemed to be in attendance at any time, and very 
little of the conference dealt with its ostensible theme. 
The weak attendance seems to have been caused, in 
part, by the organizers’ exclusionary practices. 

The conference’s -name recalled the subtitle of 
Michael Albert’s recent book, Parecon - short for "partic- 
ipatory economics." One plenary session included an 
explanation of parecon by Albert, followed by commen- 
taries from Andrew Kliman, a Marxist-Humanist, and 
Peter Staudenmaier of the Institute for Social Ecology. 
Unfortunately all other panels dealing with "visions" 
had to compete against this one in the same time slot. 
The remainder of the conference was devoted to life 
under capitalism and to organizing efforts against it. 
Most panels featured either community-based activist 
groups^ or discussions of "prefigurative" politics, in 
other xbords, the practice of new social relations here 
and now, within capitalism. 

Some of these discussions were important. For 
instance, Michael Hardt, co-author of Empire, grappled 
with hbw to ensure that "horizontal,” anti-vanguardist 
organizations are able to sustain themselves. Yet one 
must wonder why the organizers promised a conference 
on "Life After Capitalism," and attracted an audience on 
that basis, but then served up something quite different. 

Most disturbing were the authoritarian, exclusion- 
ary practices of the organizers. A student working 
group bn "Alternatives to Capitalism” had asked to put 
on a panel, but was not allowed to do so because its 
members are interested in the thought of Karl Marx. 
Moreover the organizers rejected the requests of News 
and Letters Committees, the International Socialist 
Organization, the Spartacist League and other groups 
to set up literature tables. A notice on the conference 
website stated that the "space" would not be "receptive" 
to "sectarian left groupings," and asked them to stay 
away. However Judith Le Blanc of the Communist 
Party was welcomed as United For Peace and Justice’s 
representative on the opening plenary. 

No definition of "sectarian left groupings" was given; 
the website notice stated only that "you know who you 
are." The vagueness of the category indicated that the 
organizers "felt entitled to exclude whoever they hap- 
pened to call ‘sectarian,’" as one dissenter put it. Orga- 
nizers’! subsequent defenses confirmed this charge: the 
conference was their "space," and they were entitled to 
do with it what they wanted. A critic pointed out that, 
this notion, which was lauded as a "principle" of "anar- 
chism,;' was no different from defenses of segregated 
housing on the ground that "your home is your castle." 

The' organizers had originally portrayed themselves 
and their aims quite differently. The conference pro- 
gram "envisioned a space in which all voices are heard, 
a space in which the concept of ‘horizontalism’ can be 
both a goal and a tool. . . . [I]t is necessary for us to put 
great amounts of energy and thought into structuring 
egalitarian and provocative conversations, ones in 
which iall of our voices and ideas can thrive." Such plu- 
ralistic practice is not merely ethically sound. As the 
organizers correctly stressed, "seeing and hearing one 
another in our full humanity and confronting the 
power hierarchies that we observe amongst ourselves" 
are crucial aspects of breaking down and challenging 
capitalistic ideology and behavior. Unfortunately they 
failed to practice what they preached. 

The! Spartacist League/Spartacus Youth Club and 
the Internationalist Group set up literature tables at 
an empty end of the main hall. The organizers then 
called ion uniformed security guards to expel them. At 
this pOint, people with News and Letters Committees 
began! to chant "Freedom of Speech, Let them Stay." As 
the chanting spread through the hall, an organizer 
picked up a microphone and tried to drown it out, but 
did not succeed. The organizers were forced to abandon 
their effort to exclude the "sectarians," but spitefully 
continued to harass and bait unwanted groups 
throughout the conference. 

"That this kind of thing occurred within our move- 
ment it the very moment when we are embroiled in the 
fight against the police-state tactics surrounding the 
Republican National Convention protests should give 
us cause for concern," complained the dissenter.'' 
"Despite the conference title, ‘Life After Capitalism,’ 
they [the organizers] displayed the pitiful state of life 
under! capitalism." 

-New York News and Letters Committee attendees 
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The Left fiddles while Darfur bums 


Continued from page 1 

the belated efforts of the U.S. and European Union to 
get Sudan to stop its attacks on Darfur is part of an 
effort to gain control of Sudan’s oil and to undermine 
fhe position of China, which is the largest foreign 
invester in Sudan’s oil industry. Such denials of geno- 
cide fly in the face of both accounts by independent 
journalists and reports issued by Amnesty Internation- 
al and Human Rights Watch. 

One leftist^ John Laughland, wrote in The Guardian 
on Aug. 2: "We ought to treat with skepticism the U.S. 
Congress declaration of genocide in the region.. ..Our 
media has taken this complex picture [in Sudan] and’ 
projected on it a simple morality tale of ethnic cleans- 
ing and genocide. They gloss over the fact that the Jan- 
jaweed militia come from the same ethnic group and 
religion as they are allegedly persecuting.’’(l) 

In fact, no one has questioned that the Janjaweed as 
well as the residents of Darfur are Muslims. The con- 
flict is not an intra-religious conflict (as has been the 
case with Sudan’s three-decade war against secession- 
ists in the southern part of the country) but, one in 
which the central government is trying to crush aspi- 
rations for self-determination and an equitable distrib- 
ution of the nation’s wealth by Darfur’s non-Arab, 
Black populace. 

LEFTIST EXCUSES 

Laughland and others are recycling the same kinds 
of arguments in regard to Sudan that we used to hear 
on Bosnia and Kosova, namely that Germany (which 
helped broker the recent negotiations between Sudan 
and the rebels in the south) is trying to "break up" 
Sudan just as it supposedly helped break up Yugoslavia, 
and the U.S. is "inventing" tales of ethnic cleansing in 
Darfur in order to bring down an "anti-imperialist" gov- 
ernment. (In fact, as late as June 1991, when Croatia 
declared independence from Yugoslavia, Germany reaf- 
firmed its support for a unified Yugoslavia, as did the 
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U.S.; and Milosevic’s Serbia was an authoritarian state- 
capitalist regime which never represented any kind of 
alternative to the capitalist West.) 

Until the crisis in Darfur became too noticeable to 
ignore in the past few months, the Bush administration 
was trying to forge closer relations with Sudan. Sudan 
denounced the September 11 attacks and said it was 
willing to work with the U.S. to "combat terrorism," and 
Bush followed this up by repairing some of the damage 
caused by Clinton’s destruction of Sudan’s main phar- 
maceutical plant by a U.S. preemptive attack in 1999. 

Then as now, all too many on the Left seem willing 
to close their eyes to the brutal fact of ethnic cleansing 
and genocide, so long as the government committing 
such crimes issues enough "anti-imperialist" rhetoric 
to be viewed as a "victim" of U.S. policy. 

Another leftist, Stephen Gowens, has recently writ- 
ten that while genocide "may" be occurring in Darfur, 
we should still oppose efforts by outside powers to stop 
the fighting since "the only effective protection against 
these attacks is to put an end to the imperialism that 
prompts them in the first place. And since what lies 
behind the exploitihg, subjugating, and plunder is the 
incessant drive to accumulate that lies at the heart of 
capitalism, the task of achieving [an end to the vio- 
lence] is inseparable from the task of replacing capital- 
ism."® 

This abstract revolutionism that ignores how to 



by Suzanne Rose 

GUATEMALA CITY — A series of obscene and threatening 
phone calls have been reported by two lesbian rights 
organizations. Colectiva de Lesbianas Liberadas and 
Coordinadora Ciudadana por la Diversidad Sexual 
received the calls after planning Guatemala's recent 
gay pride parade and other highly publicized activities. 
The phone calls have caused the staff of both organiza- 
tions to fear sexual assault. Violence against LGBT 
human rights defenders has been a problem in 
Guatemala for years. 

* * * 

MOSCOW, RUSSIA— Homosexuality was illegal under 
the old Soviet regime. Gay men received sentences of 
up to five years in prison and lesbians were often 
locked up in psychiatric hospitals. The law was 
repealed in 1993 under then-president Yelstin. Gay 
clubs that had been underground started to emerge 
and a gay political sense began to develop. 

But now, led by extreme conservatives, the Russian 
Orthodox Church and others, gays and lesbians feel 
they are once again being forced underground. Several 
anti-gay bills, including one to re-impose the ban on 
gay sex have recently been introduced in the Duma 
(parliament). "People are scared," said Olga Suvorova, 
who runs the Moscow-based lesbian group Pinkstar. 

"Women eome to tell me they were fired from their 
job and openly told it was because of their sexual ori- 
entation. But they are scared to sue. And lately I have 
been receiving threatening letters from the Orthodox 
Church. At first they just asked us to close our center, 
but now they are threatening to resort to other means 
if we don't cease our activities." - 


cleansing in the Balkans in the 1990s. 
Read two publications from News S Letters 
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San Francisco rally 



San Francisco, Cal. — The sixth annual "Power to the 
Peaceful" concert, which originated as an event held 
to bring attention to the case of Mumia Abu-Jamal, 
took place on Sept. 1 1 this year. More than 50,000 
attended the event. 


Police violence targets family 


CHICAGO — A South Side neighborhood meeting in 
support of the Chicago Alternative Policing Strategy 
(CAPS) on Sept. 14 was followed by a violent incident 
at 72nd and Woodlawn, according to Craig T. Carring- 
ton, of Loop Legal Services. "Hands Across the Com- 
munity" was the theme of neighborhood meetings all 
over Chicago. This was an effort to bring religious lead- 
ers, CAPS police and residents together to help the 
police secure and protect Chicago neighborhoods. Car- 
rington, who supported "Hands Across the Communi- 
ty," said a rock-throwing incident caused the police to 
victimize his sister Karine and her children, Chrell, 12, 
Anthony, 15, and Randy, 13. 

Without making sure they had the actual offenders, 
police went after neighborhood teens with their billy 
clubs and handcuffs. Chrell, a 40-pound, 12-year-old 
girl, was leaving a store when she was arrested. They 
slammed her against the squad-roll, knocked her down 
and pulled her along the curb, badly bruising her back 
and leaving finger bruises on her neck where police 
were holding her, said Carrington. When her brothers 
got wind of these doings, they rushed to the scene 
yelling, "That's my sister!" 

The police turned on the brothers. Anthony was 
knocked unconscious with one blow, cuffed and thrown 
into the car. He woke up at the police station. In the 
meantime, they sprayed Randy, an asthmatic, with 
pepper-spray in his face. Enter Karine, the three chil- 
dren's mother. She resisted how the police were treat- 
ing her children, so they slammed her against their car, 


yanked her arm all the way back and arrested her. 

A bystander, Yvette Franklin, had words with the 
police and in return received racial epithets and was 
called the "B" word several times. 

Upon arriving at the station, the police were sur- 
prised by a crowd of between 200 and 300 local resi- 
dents demanding information. At this point, police 
apologized to Chrell for mistaking her for a boy, but 
still issued charges against her as a juvenile. But, Car- 
rington said, some of Chrell's charges were transferred 
to her mother where they carried more weight, she 
being an adult. 

Residents got together on Sept. 17 at Park Manor 
Christian Church to exchange information and try to 
understand exactly what happened. According to Car- 
rington, many neighbors stood up and expounded on 
the incident, saying that the police were out of line and 
were using excessive force on children. How much force 
do adults carrying side arms heed against unarmed 
children? How could the whole family be disrupted, the 
mother incarcerated with an injured arm and shoulder, 
the children brutalized, in such an incident? 

The case was discussed at a Sept. 30 meeting of 
Enough is Enough!, a community anti-police brutality 
organization. At the time of- the meeting, all were fac- 
ing charges. Karine was still in custody. Her children 
were released after being held overnight. Karine needs 
$2,500 in bond money. The public defender has tried to 
get the bond reduced, but no dice. So far, $1,100 has 
been raised. —January 


immediately stop the genocide in Darfur isn’t worth 
the paper it’s written on. It tries to use the suffering in 
Darfur to generate "a movement against capitalism" 
instead of actively solidarizing with the people of Dar- 
fur. Such abstract calls for "revolution" only undermine 
the very idea of revolution. For why should anyone lis- 
ten to leftists who call for a revolution against capital- 
ism if they display such insensitivity towards actual 
people facing genocide? 

The reason why many leftists failed to solidarize 
with Bosnia and Kosova and are repeating that with 
Darfur today is that despite their "anti-capitalist" 
rhetoric, they aren’t rooted in a vision of a new society 
centered on the self-activity of the human subject. 
What Marko Hoare wrote of the non-response to the 
"ethnic cleansing" of Bosnia and Kosova remains 
unfortunately all too true: "More striking even than the 
defense of denial of crimes against humanity by the left 
revisionists is their sheer lack of any positive vision for 
the future." 

The immediate — solidarizing with the people of Dar- 
fur — is inseparable from the ultimate — working out a 
comprehensive, liberating vision of a noncapitalist future. 

NOTES 

1. See "The mask of altruism disguising a colonial war," by John 
Laughland, The Guardian, Aug, 2, 2004. 

2. "Sudan. Round Gazillion," by Stephen Gowans 
[httpj , /bellaciao.org/en/article.php3?id_article=3327] 

3. "Genocide in the former Yugoslavia: a critique of left revisionism’s 
denial," by Marko Attila Hoare, Journal of Genocide Research (2003), 
5(4), p. 548. 
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Dialectics of Black Freedom Struggles is a clear and 
vigorous statement of a Marxist-humanist understand- 
ing of the Black struggle for freedom throughout the 
history of the USA. It consists of five chapters: the first 
on the notion of the continuing challenge of the U.S. 
Black masses as vanguard in the American revolution 
which is needed; the second on the struggle of civil 
rights and the limits of political emanci- 
pation; the third on the new challenges 
posed by globalized capital; the fourth in 
which prisoners of color speak out for 
themselves; and the concluding chapter 
which is concerned with finding a new 
unity of theory and practice in the 
African-American struggle for freedom. 

There is a preface by the National 
Editorial Board of News and Letters 
Committees, which states that this book 
has been published to mark the 40th 
anniversary of American Civilization on 
Trial: Black Masses as Vanguard, “pub- 
lished at the height of the Civil Rights 
Movement in 1963” (p. 1). It stresses the 
need for a philosophic understanding, 
but one that is integral to the concrete 
reality of the society: “African Ameri- 
cans are revealing that the Idea of free- 
dom cannot be relegated simply to over- 
coming terrorism and religious funda- 
mentalism, of which we have a version here... with the 
Christian Right... the idea of freedom has to he worked 
out and deepened from within this racist, alienating 
society” (p. 2), 

Also included is an appendix by Raya DunayevSaya 
on the horror of “Grenada: Revolution and Counter-Rev- 
olution.” It too stresses the organic link between theory 
and practice and practice and theory: “What we see 
when the philosophy of revolution is separated from 
actual, social revolution is the attempt to force the con- 
cept of revolution through the barrel of a gun” (p. 96). 

The opening chapter eloquently states the issue: 
“The increasingly alienated nature” of U.S. society, 
“which promises permanent war overseas and decaying 
conditions of life and labor... and mounting racism at 
home” — and the leading role of the revolt of the disen- 
franchised African-American masses in the struggle to 
create “a liberating alternative” (pp. 5-6). 

The most recent history is engraved with the “two- 
fold disaster” dating from September 11, 2001: first, 
“the terrorist attack itself" and second, “the Bush 
administration’s response to it by declaring a “state of 
war” and engaging in total militarization, at home and 
abroad” (p. 8), while actually “the fundamental issue 
is... everyday human relationships” (pp. 10-11). Hence 
the importance of Marxist-Humanism: Marxism needs 
to be understood as “a philosophy of liberation rooted in 
the ongoing struggles of the oppressed” (p. 14)-in other 
words in the process of the self-development of the 
Black masses, this idea being developed in chapter two. 
A political solution is not sufficient. There is a “need to 
go beyond civil rights, to create a ‘new humanism,’... a 
new society” (p. 29). Thus, the final chapter develops 
the distinction drawn by Marx between political eman- 
cipation and human emancipation: as important as the 
former is, it is not sufficient. 

These are the key ideas that this book develops in 
reference to facts and figures relating to the disenfran- 
chised African-American masses and their other broth- 
ers and sisters of color and their struggles for free- 
dom-ideas that deserve constant critical development. 
As ever, however, there is a danger that the inherent 
fallibility of reason, even in the practice of the dispos- 
sessed masses struggling for liberation, is forgotten. 
There are no shortcuts, no substitute for constant crit- 
ical questioning. — Prol Peter Figueroa 
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by Kevin A. Banry 

Not since Vietnam has the U.S. imperial behemoth 
suffered such humiliating setbacks as those unfolding 
in Iraq today. Over a year into the occupation, armed 
attacks on the U.S., its Iraqi allies, and civilians work- 
ing for them are increasing in number, scope, and bru- 
tality. Efforts to form a pro-U.S. government under the 
authoritarian Iyad Allawi, or even an army, are also 
faltering. The CIA-backed Allawi cannot appear pub- 
licly for fear of assassination, while the U.S. -trained 
army and police are suffering massive desertions and 
are surely infiltrated from top to bottom by anti-U.S. 
forces. 

As Le Maude’s respected military analyst Remy Our- 
dan wrote on Sept. 19, "The American failure in Iraq is 
a story of territories abandoned to the enemy. Since the 
Sunni and Shi’ite insurrections in April, the American 
army and its Iraqi allies have seen entire regions of the 
country escape from their control, and into that of the 
mujahedeen. Today it is clear that it is the rebels who 
have the wind in their sails." 

Indonesia elections 

Former general Susilo Bambang Yudhoyono won by 
a landslide over incumbent Megawati in September’s 
presidential elections. Within the context of the 
Indonesian political-military establishment, Yudhoy- 
ono is a relative liberal. He has promised greater 
autonomy to minority regions, as well as moves 
against corruption. He has also vowed to reform the 
military, which ruled the country under U.S. -backed 
dictator Suharto from 1965 to 1998. 

While Yudhoyono did support the overthrow of 
Suharto, his own past includes two stints as an officer 
in East Timor, where Suharto’s military committed 
genocide. East Timor is finally independent, but the 
Indonesian government has refused to extradite or 
seriously prosecute its war criminals. In August, courts 
voided almost all of the few convictions obtained over 
the 1999 carnage in East Timor. In that year, 15,000 
were killed and 250 driven from their homes, in a last 
fling of bloodletting as East Timorese voted for inde- 
pendence in a United Nations-sponsored referendum. 

In 2003, as Megawati’s security minister, Yudhoyono 
faced the question of how to deal with the indepen- 
dence movement in Aceh, another long-suffering 
province, where thousands have been killed by the mil- 
itary. At first Yudhoyono seemed to favor compromise 
with the resistance, but he soon caved in to military 
pressure by declaring martial law. In his campaign, 
Yudhoyono promised greater autonomy for West 
Papua, another region whose people have faced mili- 
tary repression. 

Indonesia also faces the challenge of radical 
Islamism, as the world saw in the horrific bombings 
that killed nearly 200 people in Bali in 2002. Eleven 
days before this year’s election, another attack by fun- 
damentalist suicide bombers on the Australian 
Embassy killed nine people, all of them Indonesians, 
and injured 150. These movements have targeted 
^Indonesia, whose 228 million people make it the 
world’s largest predominantly Muslim country, but so 
far with only limited success. 

The country’s biggest challenge concerns capital and 
labor. Strong labor organizing since 1998 has succeed- 
ed in raising the average wage in Jakarta by over 50%. 
It is now higher than that in Shanghai or Hanoi, but 
still a shockingly low $75 per month. In response, cor- 
porations have threatened layoffs and relocation 
abroad, while the International Monetary Fund has 
demanded economic "reforms" that would benefit 
international capital at the expense of workers. 


George W. Bush 's quagmire in Iraq 


Sunni Muslim jihadists now control Falluja and sev- 
eral other cities, where they have created fundamen- 
talist mini-states in which groups working with A1 
Qaeda can organize freely. They are working closely 
with highly trained military and intelligence opera- 
tives from the former Ba’athist regime. In late Sep- 
tember, these jihadists kidnapped and videotaped the 
beheading of two American civilian contractors, after 
having done the same to three Kurdish truck drivers. A 
week earlier, one of their suicide bombers killed 47 out- 
side a Baghdad police station. Their most inhuman act 
was the gruesome murder, duly recorded on video, of a 
dozen impoverished contract laborers from Nepal, 
Sunni Muslims, the support base of the old Ba’athist 
regime, are concentrated in northern Iraq and form 
only about 20% of the population. Initially, the Shi’ite 
majority greeted the U.S. occupation at least neutrally, 
but this has changed with the rise of the anti-U.S. fun- 
damentalist cleric Moqtada al-Sadr. His Mahdi Army, 
drawn from the poorest parts of the population but 



More than 1 ,000 people marched through the streets 
of downtown Montreal, Sept. 18, in support of 100 
Palestinians being threatened with deportation back 
to refugee camps in Lebanon and Israel. The demon- 
stration also commemorated the 1982 massacre of 
refugees in the Sabra and Shatila camps in Lebanon 
by military forces. 

German protests fizzle 

The demonstrations began in the dead of summer in 
eastern Germany With unemployment in the region a 
catastrophic 18.5%, people were outraged when the 
social democratic government of Gerhard Schroeder 
enacted a law sharply curtailing Germany’s compara- 
tively generous unemployment benefits. 

They adopted the tactic of Monday demonstrations, 
a deliberate echo of those that had brought down the 
Stalinist regime 15 years earlier, in 1989. In a region 
better known recently for its political apathy, the idea 
caught on. By mid-August the demonstrations had 
swelled to 70,000, with the largest crowds in Leipzig, 
Berlin, and Magdeburg. The old 1989 chant "We Are 
the People!" now began to be heard. 

While the demonstrations exhibited a grassroots 
character, political tendencies like the Party of Democ- 
ratic Socialism (PDS, formerly ruling Communist 
Party) were also present in force. So were the small 
neo-Nazi parties, which have made eastern Germany a 
target of their organizing. 

Then came the Sept. 19 elections in two eastern 
states, Brandenburg and Saxony. The PDS did excep- 
tionally well in Brandenburg, with 28%, just behind 
the social democrats, and scored 24% in Saxony How- 
ever, world headlines focused on something else. Two 
neo-fascist parties had also gained ground, with the 
most fanatical one scoring 9% in Saxony, the highest 
vote for such a party in Germany since 1968. Humili- 
ated by this sorry outcome, the masses turned away 
The demonstration on Monday, Sept. 20 drew only a 
few hundred. Never was it clearer that the Left will 
fail if it limits itself to what it is against, without 
spelling out what it is for. 


funded from mysterious sources, controls Sadr City, a 
vast Shi’ite slum in Baghdad, Twice, Sadr’s forces have 
engaged the Americans in sustained battles for control 
of Najaf, the Shi’ite religious center. Each time, the 
Americans won Pyrrhic victories, while Sadr emerged 
as a nationalist hero who had been able to defy the U.S. 
colossus. 

The more moderate Ayatollah Ali Sistani, the coun- 
try’s mOst revered Shi’ite leader,' has continually 
attacked the occupation and especially the way in 
which former exiles have come to dominate the gov- 
ernment and the official political process. 

None of this has gone unnoticed within the domi- 
nant classes inside the U.S. Week after week, damning 
reports about the war and occupation have emerged 
from official circles. On Aug. 24, a panel headed by for- 
mer Nixon administration Defense Secretary James 
Schlesinger held current Defense Secretary Donald 
Rumsfeld directly responsible for setting the ground 
for the abuses at Abu Ghraib prison. 

On Sept, 16, The New York Times reported that a 
classified National Intelligence Council Estimate 
warned of the possibility of civil war inside Iraq and 
concluded that the most favorable outcome would be 
"an Iraq whose stability would remain tenuous in polit- 
ical, economic, and military terms” through 2005 and 
beyond. This led even the cautious John Kerry to issue 
some strong attacks on the war and occupation. 

The U.S. intervention’s brutality, ineptitude, and 
sheer imperial arrogance have managed to push the 
mass miurders of the Saddam Hussein regime into the 
background. Today, Abu Ghraib stands for a place 
where the U.S. military tortured and humiliated hun- 
dreds of Iraqi prisoners, rather than one where the old 
regime tortured and murdered thousands upon thou- 
sands. Even the effort to put the genocidal Saddam 
Hussein on trial has become mired in disputes between 
Allawi and the former U.S. favorites, Ahmad and Salem 
Chalabi. 

But the real tragedy of Iraq is that while the U.S. 
managed to depose the Ba’athist regime, its invasion 
and occupation have done more than anything since 
September 11, 2001 to swell the ranks of the jihadists 
and to give them a new base of operation. It is the 
specter of Lebanon in the 1980s that now haunts Iraq 
and the region. 



Participate in a revolutionary dialogue ... 
check out News and Letters Committees 
"Events" at www.newsandletters.org. 

Or contact us ... see "How to contact 
News and Letters Committees" on page 3. 
Watch for meetings on "What Happens 
After Revolution?" in 2005. 

Readers of the print edition of 
News & Letters have seen some changes. 
Your newspaper now arrives in an 
envelope. Want to keep N&L coming? 
Why not renew your subscription now? 
And your donations will help 
with !the additional cost of bringing News & 


<f | Letters to you. 
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Frontline resistance, 
then and now 


by Htun Lin 

Nineteen soldiers from a reserve unit from Nasiriya, 
Iraq, serving in the supply and transport mission for 
coalition forces refused to deliver contaminated fuel 
from a convoy which they felt was inadequately pro- 
tected from attacks by insurgents. These soldiers 
called it a "suicide mission," because the convoy lacked 
adequate armor, properly working vehicles and an ade- 
quate armed force to guard the convoy. 

Revelations of the disappearance of 400 tons of 
explosives from occupied Iraq and the reappearance of 
Bin Laden on election eve buried developments in this 
story. It reminded me that real voting is done with 
one’s feet, with one’s committed actions — actions 
which indicate that we are ready for real lasting 
change: the kind of revolutionary change that could be 
carried out only by workers. 

Never underestimate the power of committed 
action carried out by rank-and-file workers or 
soldiers in the frontlines. Private Joseph Darby 
caused an avalanche of exposes of the tortures at 
Abu-Ghraib, by simply refusing to stay silent. 
But Darby was abiding by the military’s own 
written code of conduct. The 19 soldiers who 
refused to follow orders are challenging the mil- 
itary occupation of Iraq at a whole new level. 

Many young soldiers in Iraq express frustration 
towards a lack of not only clarity in their mission — not 
knowing who is exactly the enemy, but also a feeling of 
having been abandoned to do an impossible job with- 
out adequate equipment, protection or direction. 

Ms. Lessin, mom of one of the 19 soldiers, said, "Peo- 
ple are saying, ‘This is the same thing that happened 
to my son,’ and if the Army tries to spin this as ‘just a 
few bad apples,’ people need to know that these are 
common problems and what these soldiers did 
required a tremendous amount of courage." 

Continued on page 3 
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African-American vote 



by John Alan 

George W. Bush began his road to the White House 
in 2000 by having many African Americans in Florida 
falsely purged from voter rolls because they were 
allegedly released felons. In addition, "butterfly bal- 
lots" took many more votes away from Gore. Florida's 
Supreme Court ordered a manual recount of the votes. 
Bush immediately appealed the ruling to the U.S. 
Supreme Court, which then ordered recounting to stop. 

It is very clear to most African Americans that Bush 
won a victory in Florida because African Americans 
were disenfranchised. Now, four years later, Bush was 
in a tight race with another Democrat, John Kerry, and 
both candidates needed African-American votes to win. 
According to an article in the September-October 2004 
issue of The Crisis, Bush made a direct appeal to 
African-American voters. 

At a meeting organized by the National Urban 
League in Detroit, Mich., "Bush tried to win over the 
audience by using diversity as an olive branch. He told 
the crowd that his administration boasts several 
prominent African Americans, including Secretary of 
State Colin Powell, National Security Advisor Con- 
doleezza Rice, Secretary of Housing and Urban Devel- 
opment Alphonso Jackson and Secretary of Education 
Rod Paige." As far as the masses of African Americans 
living in the inner cities, this racial diversity in Bush's 
cabinet means nothing to them. 

Of course, Bush would never bring a Martin Luther 
King, Jr. type personality into his cabinet. That would 
be opposed to his administration's vision of a new peri- 
od of dominant American imperialism. Neither Colin 
Powell nor Condoleezza Rice ever speak in the interest 
of the masses of African Americans. If they dared to 
speak openly and critically, they would have to explain 
why President Bush refused to address the conference 
of the NAACP or why, according to The New York 
Times , the Internal Revenue Service "has begun 
reviewing the tax-exempt status of the National Asso- 

Contbiued on page 8 
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Bush Mandate 1 promises 
economic and social crises 



Post-election protest in Pittsburgh against four more years of Bush. 


by Olga Domanski 
National Co-Organizer 
News and Letters Committees 

The danger posed by George Bush’s 
electoral victory on Nov. 2 is two-fold. 

One is that he will pursue his reac- 
tionary agenda both at home and abroad 
more ruthlessly than ever, now that he 
will claim a mandate denied him in 2000 
when he took the White House by bla- 
tant theft. The other is that the forces 
who worked so hard to unseat him will 
now fall into retreat and depression or 
even turn to a politics of desperation. 

It would be impossible to blame the 
defeat on not working hard enough. The 
success of the effort this year to get out 
the vote brought a record turnout to the 
polls, no less than 120 million. But that 
turnout reflected the equally determined 
work of both Republicans and Democ- 
rats. Nor can the defeat be laid solely at 
the feet of outright Republican electoral 
corruption. 

That is not to say that there were not 
plenty of "dirty tricks" that seriously 
impacted the electoral results. Greg 
Palast, a contributing editor to Harper’s 
Magazine, who investigated the manipu- 
lation of the Ohio vote for BBC Televi- 
sion, found that if Ohio’s discarded bal- 
lots had been counted, Kerry would probably have won 
the state. The same was reported for New Mexico. 
However the level of the corruption was kept in check 
by the massive attempt to prevent the kind of vote 
stealing and disenfranchisment that characterized the 
Florida election in 2000 (complete with Republican 
goon squads) which had brought the press to charac- 
terize it as nothing less than the stench of fascism. 

The fact that the race in Ohio was so razor thin 
makes it important not to accept the spin of "mandate" 
that Bush is giving his victory. Though Bush obtained 
the largest number of popular votes of any presidential 


candidate, Kerry won very nearly as many — 55 mil- 
lion — despite all the attacks on him as a "dangerous 
liberal." . 

Nor can it be ignored that the huge number of peo- 
ple who voted against Bush would have been greater 
still if many had not been disenfranchised. The 

men and women who have been thrown into this 
country’s dungeons and stripped of any voting rights (a 
dozen states do not allow freed citizens with felony con- 
victions to vote) could easily have changed this from a 
razor-thin win for Bush into a clear victory for Kerry. 
Most important of all, the war in Iraq shows both the 

Continued on page 10 


Haiti descends into police-military rule 


All signs point to a renewal of police-military dicta- 
torship. Masked police have been carrying out assassi- 
nations and arbitrary arrests of supporters of the 
deposed leftist government of Jean-Bertrand Aristide. 
Father Gerard Jean-Juste, a longtime campaigner for 
the poor and the oppressed, has been arrested on 
murky charges. Jean-Juste is a well-known figure in 
both Haiti and Miami, where he headed the Haitian 
Refugee Center. His arrest was surely meant to send a 
signal that anyone, no matter how prominent, was vul- 
nerable. 

On Oct. 13, masked police burst into Jean-Juste’s 
chtirch in Port-au-Prince, right in front of 600 neigh- 
borhood children gathered for their twice-weekly meal. 
"When we saw the police start to hit the priest with 
their guns, we started to yell for help," 14-year-old 
Erseline Louis told The New York Times. For speaking 
out, Louis was shot in the leg. 

The latest wave of violence began on Sept. 30, when 
Aristide supporters marched in Port-au-Prince to 
demand his return. Although their march was banned 
by the U.S. and French-installed interim government, 
several thousand Aristide supporters showed up any- 
way. Gunfire erupted between police and marchers, 
with three police killed. On the same day, a pro-Aris- 
tide march in Cap-Haitien also resulted in a confronta- 
tion. 

Since then, rather than negotiate with the opposi- 
tion, police and UN occupation troops have continued 
to arrest hundreds of Aristide supporters. Armed for- 
mer military men swagger through the streets and 
have taken control of many neighborhoods and towns, 
with the tacit support of the government and the inter- 
national peacekeepers. 

Human rights groups have noted that interim Prime 
Minister Gerard Latortue has called the former mili- 
tary thugs who helped overthrow Aristide "freedom 
fighters." Among them is Louis-Jodel Chamblain, sec- 
ond in command of those forces, a major figure in the 
murderous repression during the military regime of 
1991-94. After Aristide was restored to power in 1994, 


Chamblain was convicted in absentia of the 1993 mur- 
der of Justice Minister Antoine Izmery. This August, 
Chamblain was acquitted after a new trial that lasted 
less than 24 hours. 

In September, Tropical Storm Jeanne devastated 
Gonaives. Decades-long cycles of poverty, corruption, 
ecological damage and exploitation made the local peo- 
ple Vulnerable to a storm that would hardly have dam- 
aged a more developed country. A few days before 
Jeanne, the much more serious Hurricane Ivan had 
swept through Florida, Cuba and several other 
Caribbean islands. Ivan’s death toll was 119. Jeanne, 
the much lesser storm,, killed 1,900 Haitians, left 900 
more missing and presumed dead, and uprooted 
250,000. Such are the results of centuries of neglect, 
capitalist exploitation and oppressive local rulers. 

It would be easy to lay the blame for these events at 
the feet of Haitian reactionaries or U.S. and French 
imperialism, and leave it at that, as most progressives 
have done. Tragically, however, Aristide and those 
around him share some responsibility for Haiti’s pre- 
sent situation. After his return to power in 1994, it was 
none other than Aristide who squandered Haiti’s best 
chance in 200 years to create a new, human society. 

He did not renew the grassroots movement, aptly 
named Lavalas (flood), which had brought him to 
power. Instead he fell into demagoguery and elitism. 
He used armed thugs to intimidate even Lavalas mem- 
bers who dared to make criticisms. Eventually, this 
opened the way for his overthrow by reactionaries, 
which occurred last February. — Kevin Anderson 
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Struggle against Shari'a in Canada 


by Mary Jo Grey and Terry Moon 

A horrific threat to women in some Middle Eastern 
and African countries — Shari'a law — is now haunting 
the lives of Muslim women in Cana- 
da. But not without a fight. 

It started when the province of 
Ontario passed the Arbitration Act in 
1991, diverting some civil and family 
law cases to arbitration by religious groups, supposed- 
ly to relieve their overloaded court system. Then, in the 
fall of 2003, promoters of political Islam (Islamic fun- 
damentalism) created the Islamic Institute of Civil 
Justice as arbitrators in what would be a Shari'a court 
in Muslim communities in Ontario. This is the first 
time Shari'a has legal validity in a western country. 

The driving force behind this, Syed Mumtaz Ali, pro- 
claimed: "a Muslim who would choose to opt out [of 
Shari'a]. ..would be guilty of a far greater crime than a 
mere breach of contract — and this would be tanta- 
mount to blasphemy or apostasy," crimes punishable 
by death in many countries. So much for choice. Under 
Shari'a a woman's testimony counts for half of a man's; 
daughters receive half the inheritance of sons; men are 
automatically awarded custody of children over seven; 
women have no right to choose a husband, clothing, a 
residence, and cannot travel without their husband's 
consent. As we saw in Nigeria last year, only a global 
outpouring by women's and human rights groups 
saved Amina Lawal from execution by stoning, after 
she was convicted of adultery by a Shari'a court. 

Considering that reality, it was shocking that orga- 
nizations like the Canadian Council of Muslim Women 
were not consulted about having Shari'a courts in 
Canada. Council President Alia Hogben said her group 

Living in occupation 

In October, Partners for Peace sponsored a unique 
U.S. tour, "Jerusalem Women Speak: Three Women, 
Three Faiths, One Shared Vision." We print below 
excerpts from our interview with one of the women, 
Marianne Albina, a Christian Palestinian. 

While many men were in prison, women had to take 
over. In Gaza, for example, women are setting up pro- 
grams where they can raise animals to help with the 
income, because so many husbands are unemployed. 
They start with two rabbits. In this way women help 
deal with the unemployment, which has risen to 65%. 

For a family who is used to man as the income 
provider to have a woman say, "You've done your best, 
let me see what I can do," is a big change. I see those 
women and I am proud. They may have had expecta- 
tions that they would be only mothers and housekeep- 
ers, and this experience is going against that. 

It's hard for women to get together. Those who 
are fortunate to be in an organization have the 
biggest support. Women get together to do 
embroidery to sell for extra income. The men 
have a hard time accepting this. It used to be 
that women chose men seven to ten years their 
senior to marry, looking for someone able to pro- 
vide financial support. Now there is not such a 
big gap in ages because women are able to sup- 
port themselves, and they are looking for some- 
one compatible. 

Since the latest Intifada a few people got together 
and established a theatre group. We did fund raising 
by organizing shows of embroidered wares. We trained 
for two years and then performed for the people of 
Jerusalem. This is how we resisted the occupation. 

The group, Majhool, which means unknown or 
anonymous, has for a logo a fingerprint. It symbolizes 
that although we have no control over our lives, what- 
ever we do, we leave a fingerprint. It is a great way to 
do political theatre. Men may have been better actors, 
but we were better in organizing the group. East 
Jerusalem is dead culturally. People welcomed us with 
open arms, because we were at least trying to have 
some cultural activities. 

Palestinians have gotten used to blaming 
everything on the occupation. A person might 
wake up late, so they would be late to where they 
needed to go. But they would say to themselves, 
"I can tell them I was detained at a checkpoint." 
Palestinian society is not a society that criticizes 
itself. People are afraid because if you criticize, 
you are automatically a traitor. People who 
admit there is anything wrong in Palestinian 
society are viewed as not pro-Palestinian. That is 
dangerous for the future of our state and control 
of our own affairs. 

Because we are occupied, we want independence so 
much we are hastening the idea to have a state when 
it is not feasible because Israel still has control of the 
West Bank, Gaza and East Jerusalem. Elections for a 
spokesperson would be fine. But it's too early to elect a 
government. The West — especially the U.S. govern- 
ment — will say, "OK, you have your own government, 
you are now at fault for not doing this and that." We 
are not able to because we are still under occupation. 

To be independent we need to end the occupation, 
have the occupied territories back, restore normal life. 
Then you start to fight for democracy the way Pales- 
tinians would define it. I would like new alternatives 
when I go to elections, that speak about the Palestin- 
ian and not the Other. I would like alternatives for bet- 
ter social care, health care. All we have now are alter- 
natives on how to end the struggle with Israel. 


is strongly opposed and is lobbying hard for Ontario to 
change the Arbitration Act. Opposition has been grow- 
ing worldwide, with demonstrations in September in 

Ontario and 

British Colum- 
bia, and at the 
Canadian 
embassies in 
England and Ger- 
many. 

One of the strongest voices of opposition is Homa 
Arjomand, coordinator of the International Campaign 
Against Shari'a Court in Canada. As a human rights 
activist in Iran, she barely escaped (on horseback 
through the mountains) with her husband and two 
young children in 1989, before she could be arrested, 
imprisoned and executed by the Islamic fundamental- 
ist government. 

Today, as a social worker near Toronto, she helps 
abused Muslim women and children. According to Arjo- 
mand, battered women coming from Islamic coun- 
tries — who often don't speak English, lack education 
and are isolated in their communities — receive no gov- 
ernment help, and, again, face oppressive Shari'a. "We 
must separate religion from the state," she insists. 

DANGER OF CULTURAL RELATIVISM 

Some charge that supporters of Shari'a are getting 
away with these abuses by using cultural relativism. 
Iranian feminist Azar Majedi, speaking in Canada at a 
demonstration on International Women's Day (IWD), 
spoke for many there: "Culture has come to take prece- 
dence over human rights, equality, liberation, rights of 
individuals, children's rights and women's rights — con- 
cepts and issues which have long been argued and have 
prominence in modem and civilized civil 
societies.... There is no justification for assigning such 
a prominent status to culture, which overshadows any 
sense of justice, equality and freedom and the achieve- 
ments of long battles fought by freedom-loving people 
and socialists for more than two centuries." 

While acknowledging that Iranian women have been 
"victims of political Islam," she declared: "But we are 
not mere victims. We belong to a vibrant, dynamic, 
strong, and progressive movement, which has fought 
political Islam not only in Iran, not only in Iraq, and 
not only in the Middle East but also here in the West. 
We have raised the banner of freedom and equality not 
only for women but for humanity and are fighting to 
push back religion to its rightful place — that is to the 
private sphere." ' 

GLOBAL WOMEN'S MOVEMENT 

The internationalism of this movement is seen in 
how women at IWD contended: "It is an extension of 
the same movement in Iraq [to impose Shari’a in Cana- 
da] that has threatened to kill Yanar Mohammed of the 
Organization of Women s Freedom in Iraq." 

An outspoken supporter of the Arbitration Act is 
B'nai Brith Canada, a Jewish human rights organiza- 
tion. Exactly whose human rights they are interested 
in was brought out by Evelyn Brook, president of the 
Coalition of Jewish Women for the Get (divorce) in 
Montreal, who expressed grave doubts that Jewish 
women could trust a Jewish religious court. 

The former Ontario Attorney General Marion Boyd 
is finalizing her review of the Arbitration Act, at the 
request of Ontario Premier Dalton McGuinty. Her 
report and suggestions for changes is due as we go to 
press. At the same time, Salam Elmenyawi, head of the 
Muslim Council of Montreal, is holding talks with the 
Quebec justice department to bring binding Shari'a 
arbitration to Quebec. 

Why is this cancer spreading in the West? The truth 
is that religious fundamentalism is not a foreign doc- 
trine that's relegated to the Middle East, Africa, or 
developing countries. It resides in style in the U.S. and 
other so-called "Christian countries." This is seen, for 
example, in how the U.S. and the Vatican happily join 
hands with repressive theocratic states like Saudi Ara- 
bia, Sudan, and Iran when it comes to driving women 
back to the dark ages, as well as stifling all movements 
for human liberation. The absolute opposite of such ret- 
rogression is not Western governments which easily 
succumb to arguments of cultural relativism. The 
absolute opposite is a new truly human society and 
those committed to fight for it. 



by Mary Jo Grey 


The Republican-controlled Michigan Senate has 
passed a 13-bill package requiring classes in premari- 
tal education or a 28-day waiting period before people 
be issued a marriage license. Parties to a divorce would 
have to take classes and fill out a questionnaire. Pro- 
posal 2 on the November ballot defining marriage as 
between "one man and one woman" passed. It turns the 
clock back on all domestic partnerships in the state. 

* * * 

Two Sudanese activists who called for an end to the 
conflict in Darfur have been arrested. Buthayna 
Mohamed Ahmed — a member of the Sudanese 
Women's Union — has not been charged, allowed med- 
ical treatment, or given access to family or a lawyer. 

Information from Women's Human Rights 
Online Bulletin 
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Stop the violence! 

MEMPHIS, TENH.— October being violence against 
women awareness month, several women from the 
Memphis Women’s Action Coalition (WAC) stood on a 
busy street corner two mornings last month with a cof- 
fin and signs with statistics on violence against 
women. We dress all in black as we are mourning those 
who have died because of domestic violence. Every 
year this is a moving experience because women stop 
to talk to us. 


This year one woman got out of her car to talk and 
when we explained our demonstration she said, "Talk 



about terrorism!" While we had no signs equating the 
terrorism Bush wants us to fear with the terrorism 
that many women experience every day, her comments 
made clear that she saw the incredible violence women 
endure from those who supposedly "love" us as a ter- 
rorism every bit as horrible as what comes from those 
we think of as terrorists. We experienced this in anoth- 
er way when, after our explanation, another woman 
said sadly, "Oh, I know about domestic violence." These 
experiences show this demonstration's importance as 
there is no doubt that many women who drive by expe- 
rience violence in their lives and in this way they know 
they have support and a place to go for help. 

In creating our signs, the statistic that showed me 
the depth of the problem is that the number one cause 
of death for pregnant women in the U.S. is murder.* 
Other signs read "Domestic violence hurts 243,000 
every year," "Every day four women die from domestic 
violence," "For every incident of domestic violence 
reported, six are unreported." We also had the Domes- 
tic Abuse Hotline phone number displayed. 

Despite the carnage — in Memphis 14 women died 
from domestic violence this past year— the Memphis 
Domestic Violence Prosecution Unit was almost elimi- 
nated And in January the specialized Domestic Vio- 
lence Court will be eliminated. This lack of will reveals 
the disregard national, state and local governments 
have for this issue that reaches into so many women's 
lives. We know if anything is to change, it will be 
because we made it happen. 

— Memphis WACer 

*"A Buried Statistic: Murder is the leading cause of death for 
pregnant women," by'Kari Browne, Ms. Magazine, Fall 
2004. 


| Margaret Sloan \ 

In 1973, when helping to found the National Black 
Feminist Organization (NBFO), Margaret Sloan said: 
"We are often asked the ugly question, 'Where are your 
loyalties? To the Black movement or the feminist move- 
ment?' Well, it would be nice if we were oppressed as 
women Monday through Thursday, then oppressed as 
Blacks the rest of the week. We could combat one or the 
other on those days — but we have to fight both every 
day of the week;" 

In demonstrating that the Black movement "has 
been thie keystone of all American history,” Raya Duna- 
yevskaya, in her work, Rosa Luxemburg, Women's Lib- 
eration, and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution, quoted 
Sloan and the NBFO's statement of purpose: "We will 
encourage the Black community to stop falling into the 
trap of the white male Left, utilizing women only in 
terms 0f domestic or servile needs. We will remind the 
Black Liberation Movement that there can't be libera- 
tion for half a race" (p. 103). 

Margaret Sloan-Hunter, African-American lesbian 
feminist poet, died last month at the age of 57 in Oak- 
land, Gal. Bom in Chattanooga, Term., from the age of 
14 she showed her passion for civil rights, joining her 
local CORE chapter in Chicago. There she organized 
tenant unions, rent strikes, and worked against lead 
poisoning. At 17 she founded the Junior Catholic Inter- 
Racial Council; later she participated in open housing 
marches led by Martin Luther King, Jr. 

She welcomed the rise of the Women's Liberation 
Movement and was one of the first editors of Ms. Mag- 
azine. She toured extensively, speaking on the relation- 
ship between the Women's Liberation and Black Liber- 
ation Movements. Sloan-Hunter embodied what Duna- 
yevskaya said was unique about the Women's Libera- 
tion Movement: "...not only did it come out of the left, 
but it was directed against it, and not from the right, 
but from within the left itself' (p. 99). 

The movements for freedom — Black, women's, les- 
bian — have lost a thinker and fighter, but the straggle 
continues. Her family requests donations be made in 
Margaret's name to: Charlotte Maxwell, Complimenta- 
ry Clinic, 5691 Telegraph Ave., Oakland, CA 94609. 

—Terry Moon 
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Chicago colleges union-busting fails 


CHICAGO-After three weeks of walking strike picket 
lines at all campuses of City Colleges of Chicago, the 
multi-campus system of community colleges in Chica- 
go, full-time teachers got a contract minus the poison 
pill provisions that forced them to walk out. While on 
strike, picketers at Malcolm X College sounded off on 
the issues: "They demanded that we increase our 
course load from 12 hours a week to 15 — at no increase 
in pay. Of course we won’t work for free, but I really 
don’t want to talk about. They put that demand in just 
to guarantee that we would reject it, because they want 
to break the union. "It is the same thing with the salary 
increases they are offering. If we wanted to start kick- 
ing in more for health care than our total pay increase, 
we wouldn’t need a union to do it. 

"The college heads have been counting on keeping 
classes open without us. They have been bragging 
repeatedly that 70% of the teachers are part-timers — 
the so-called "adjunct" faculty — who are not in the 
union. They are counting on all those part-timers to 
cross, and they have actually ordered students to come 
to class. 

"We don’t have any statistics on how many classes 
are actually being held, we are just teachers. But from 
what we can see looking in through the windows from 
the picket line, not many classrooms are in use. Those 
classrooms that do have a teacher in them have just 
one or two students, or at most a handful." 

Even the college administration had to recognize the 
support the strike was receiving from students and 
part-time faculty alike. Students not only stayed out of 
classrooms in droves, but demonstrated before the col- 
lege board demanding a settlement with the teachers. 
The lame response was, why aren’t you protesting 
against the union too. 

So many part-time teachers refused to cross the 
picket lines that the administration tried to play hard- 
ball once more by threatening . to hire replacement 
workers for the adjunct faculty that had not been cross- 
ing the lines. They admitted the effectiveness of the 
strike by stating that, without a settlement, they would 
have to cancel the rest of the semester and refund stu- 
dents’ tuition. 

The tentative settlement eliminates, among other 
provisions, the demand for increasing course load from 
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Continued from page 1 

When workers directly involved in war production 
go on strike and refuse to follow orders, the military 
calls it a "mutiny." It is so serious, it could carry a 
penalty of death. That’s because the generals and civil- 
ian apparatchiks who maintain the structures of "law 
and order," especially in times of war, know that there’s 
a fine line between mutiny and revolution. It’s the 
spark which they fear could set off potentially explo- 
sive social unrest. 

PORT CHICAGO 

That was also the case 60 years ago in another mili- 
tary production incident — the "Port Chicago Mutiny" of 
1944, when Black enlisted men were court-martialed 
for refusing to return to work where over 300 of their 
comrades had died and over 400 injured in a devastat- 
ing munitions explosion, while they were at the docks 
loading two cargo ships headed for battle. Fifty men 
were eventually convicted. To this day, the families of 
these men refuse to accept a pardon, and continue to 
demand exoneration. They say that this was not a 
mutiny but rather a labor strike, protesting unsafe 
working conditions set by white officers commanding 
Black sailors in a segregated Navy. 

Today’s soldiers accused of mutiny in Iraq face 
a similar unjust situation. It is in the context of 
resisting unsafe work-conditions which we must 
defend the 19 resisters. Today’s military, unlike 
the days of Port Chicago, has been "desegregat- 
ed." Yet the poor, Blacks, and minorities overfill 
its ranks with disproportionate representation. 

Bush vehemently denies that he’ll bring back the 
draft. It indicates how deep the opposition to his war 
is — those who "voluntarily" serve as part of the "eco- 
nomic draft" are showing signs of insubordination. To 
date, thousands of soldiers who have already served a 
tour of duty are refusing to obey orders to extend their 
tours. 

Workers on the frontlines of war or of production are 
familiar with speed-up and unsafe working conditions, 
whether they work in Chinese assembly lines or Amer- 
ican chemical factories, producing commodities for 
trade or commodities for warfare. In war, as in produc- 
tion, we are the ones performing the duties and the 
ones doing the suffering and dying. 

ECONOMIC DRAFT 

Workers often take up extremely hazardous jobs, like 
the military, because there are not many options left. In 
Iraq, many Iraqis are joining the new army, in spite of 
the threat of assassination. The ranks of America’s own 
army are filled with economic draftees, unable to find 
adequate employment in the civilian economy. 

The new revolts within the ranks in Iraq and the 
new level of interest on the part of young workers in 
this election can radically transform the movement 
against permanent war and terror endemic to milita- 
rized capitalism. Only by reclaiming our own labor will 
we see fundamental change, and no longer continue to 
die in capitalist wars of the future. 



12 to 15 hours. It brings to an end this attempt in a 
union town by an institution controlled by Mayor 
Daley to crush a union. — Bob McGuire 


Other America marches 

CHICAGO — Between 7,000 and 10,000 people attended 
the Million Worker March on Oct 17. It wasn’t actual- 
ly a march, but a rally with a litany of speakers and 
some amazing performers. There were many workers 
of color, and a lot of young people and women. 

Many of the demands touched those who came to the 
march: adequate health care, amnesty for undocu- 
mented workers, getting rid of free trade agreements, 
caring for the environment, good education. 

I wasn’t excited about the more self-congratulatory 
remarks by some of the national organizers about 
bringing people to Washington. A quarter or less of the 
speakers were pushing some sort of electoral politics, 
but that was not was not the nature of the rally.The 
ILWU Local 10 people who initiated the call for the 
Million Worker March were sometimes authoritarian 
in how they organized and controlled the rally. 

The media nightmare for the march was was to call 
it “Million.” It made people’s expectation’s unrealistic. I 
wasn’t disappointed I didn’t have high expectations, 
but hoped that I would be pleasantly surprised. We in 
Chicago were realistic because we soon found out how 
hard it was to get people to commit to getting on the 
bus. This was very close to the election and people and 
mainstream unions were wrapped up in the election. 

I saw a lot of people that I know from around the 
country — San Francisco, Philadelphia, New York and 
Virginia — from work defending Mumia Abu- Jamal. 

Our contingent from Chicago had a lot of anti- 
authoritarian youth. The Wobblies brought a signifi- 
cant group to the bus. The IWW, after two previous 
attempts to organize bike messengers, are gaining 
some ground in Chicago. They are also trying to orga- 
nize retail workers in other cities — a lot of under-orga- 
nized workers. 

One young person's work brought people to the 
march. He talked on a regular basis to the Congress 
Hotel strikers to invite them. We raised money to spon- 
sor them specifically. They invited him to a HERE local 
union meeting because he had built up a relationship 
with them. The head of the local union was pissed off, 
because the local had already “discussed the issue” of 
the Million Worker March at a previous meeting. The 
MWM was considered a plague to some unions because 
of the mainstream unions’ focus on the elections. 

The national organizers were highly critical of the 
people organizing locally in Chicago. We pulled off a 
small action at the AFL-CIO national delegates meet- 
ing in Chicago asking them to support the march. We 
weren't even protesting their lack of support — which 
some in Chicago were disappointed that we didn’t do. 

In the end, there were a lot of paper endorsements of 
the March. The postal workers were a significant 
exception nnationally and organized their own bus 
from Illinois. Once the national union got behind it, the 
local postal union got in touch with the organizing 
committee here in Chicago. The postal workers took a 
stand along with AFSCME locals and the Black Cau- 
cus of the Teamsters who donated money to our bus 
from Chicago. 

I think their positions come from the prominence of 
Black union members among the city, postal and gov- 
ernment workers. They are threatened with privatiza- 
tion right now, so they are very motivated. Organiza- 
tions like Jobs with Justice and US Labor Against the 
War I would have expected to support the march took 
a “neutral” position or worse. 

People from various groups came to meetings only to 
influence what we did without actually doing anything 
to organize for the march. We also had more authori- 
tarian people spouting orders about what we should 
do, while not actually doing it. This contrasted to com- 
munity organizing I have done to support Mumia and 
other struggles over the years. 

I also saw how messed up existing labor organizing 
is, including the more progressive unions. This is not 
the end of organizing locally and supposedly national- 
ly. But what form it takes is still a question. We are 
having meetings in the weeks ahead to figure that out. 

— March organizer 
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Toiling in Bangladesh 

CHICAGO — Two Bangladeshi women garment workers 
spoke at DePaul University along with a former garment 
worker, now president of the Bangladesh Center for Work- 
ers Solidarity (BCWS). Their tour, organized by the Nation- 
al Labor Committee (NLC), sought solidarity in demands 
on U.S. companies like Wal-Mart, Disney and Kohls. 

Robina Akther said: I’m about 18 years old. Two 
years ago I went to work at the Western Dresses facto- 
ry in Dhaka, and I had to do 120 to 150 pieces an hour. 
After just seven days, the line chief slapped me four 
times, screaming that I was not making my target. 

In the first six months I did not have a single day off. 
I got paid seven cents an hour. Eighty percent of the 
workers are women 16 to 20 years of age. When work- 
ers reach 30 or 35, the minute they have trouble with 
their eyesight, the factory forces them to leave. 

The other day we went into a Wal-Mart store and I 
found the clothes that my co-workers and I sewed. 
Please help us win our rights. 

Maksuda said: I had to go to work in the garment 
factories when I was 11 years old. Later at the Lucid 
Garments factory in my seventh month of pregnancy, I 
became sick. I asked my supervisor if I could take a 
break. He said, "Leave the factory if you don’t want to 
work." Then he violently kicked me in the stomach and 
I fell to the floor. My co-workers picked me up and went 
to the production manager. My daughter is now almost 
two years old. To this day, she has a bruise on her head 
and we have to be very gentle with her. If you touch it, 
she cries. 

The law says we should be paid for six weeks before 
the birth and six weeks after. But the management 
said, "We do not have the law of maternity leave." 

We don’t want a boycott. We need these jobs. But we 
want the companies to stop beating us, and torturing 
and abusing us. The companies should pay us our over- 
time correctly and not cheat us as they always do. 

Sk Nazma, president of BCWS, said: At the Pantex 
factory just outside Dhaka, the workers were being 
forced to work five hours overtime a day with no over- 
time pay. Instead of the legal 48-hour week, the com- 
pany said the regular workweek would be 66 hours. 

On Nov. 3, 2003, the workers went on strike. They 
blocked a shipment of garments from leaving the fac- 
tory. The factory owner called in the police, who opened 
fire, killing six or seven workers. A 13-year-old girl was 
shot in the stomach. 

Charles Kernaghan, NLC senior associate, chal- 
lenged the audience to reject the capitalist idea that 
the economy operates according to natural laws, out- 
side of human creation, but was unable to escape its 
logic when he stated: "If the giant corporations would 
only agree to pay 25 cents more per garment, we could 
lift 1.8 million Bangladeshi garment workers and their 
families out of misery and at least into poverty." (See 
www.nlcnet.org.) 

Kernaghan knew that corporations wouldn’t agree 
to pay 25 cents more per garment. In fact he said he 
asked a U.S. company to increase pay by one cent per 
garment and the company said it had planned to cut 
pay by two cents. His proposed solution was to get U.S. 
consumers to pay 25 cents more per garment. 

His desire to foster solidarity between Bangladeshi 
workers and U.S. youth was limited to a consumer rela- 
tionship with the U.S "consumer" on top: "Young people 
here in the U.S. have the key to unlock misery because 
the basis of the struggle today is in the market place." 

This position fails to recognize that capital’s degra- 
dation of the human being cannot be abolished by 
increasing wages and securing worker rights, which 
are nevertheless needed. It also limits the potential for 
conceptualizing revolutionary solidarity that can 
transform human relationships around the globe, 
including the miserable conditions of life and labor 
that exist here, within the U.S. —Sonia Bergonzi 


Rights for immigrants 

LOS ANGELES — "Este es mi tierra, este es mi lucha" 
(this is my land, this is my struggle) was the leading 
message by groups of protesters in 5 Points Boyle 
Heights, East Los Angeles. The Central American 
Resources Center (CARECEN), Latinos Against War, 
Service Employees International Union (SEIU), and 
Centro Community Service Organization were among 
the sponsors of this march. This colorful march was 
accompanied by traditional Aztec dancers carrying the 
American flag. 

Gov. Schwarzenegger’s policy of not giving drivers’ 
licenses to illegal immigrants has created chaos for 
immigrants who have to drive to work and to take their 
children to school. Police raids in the barrios have the 
immigrant community under siege. But the struggle 
for drivers’ licenses is part of the larger issue for free- 
dom and equality. 

One little girl’s message was, " My dad works hard, 
he deserves his rights." Another man’s placard said, "Is 
my vote going to be stolen?” "Bring the troops home 
now" extended the multiplicity of the messages in a 
time of repression by Bush’s administration. 

The marchers over the last four years have proven 
that despite the possibility of passing the USA Patriot 
Act to limit the freedom and rights of people, it is 
impossible to imprison the ideals of freedom itself. 

The idea of freedom cannot be warehoused in our 
heads; it needs to be communicated. Not to voice our 
stance is to play into the hands of the undemocratic 
rulers who do not want the average man to talk to each 
other about politics or the idea of freedom. — Manel 
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Revolution and its relation to Africa 


Editor's note 

2004 marks the 30th anniversary of a forgotten 
revolution. Spurred by the anti-eolonial struggle in 
Africa, in April of 1974 the Portuguese people over- 
threw the fascist regime that had burdened them for 
decades and launched a thorough-going attempt to 
revolutionize society. We reproduce here excerpts 
from a Political-Philosophic Letter written by Raya 
Dunayevskava after a November 1975 right-wing 
military coup brought the revolutionary process to a 
halt. This piece originally appeared in the Jan.-Feb. 
1976 issue of News & Letters titled: "Under the whip 
of the counter-revolution: Will the revolution in Por- 
tugal advance?" 


The truth is — we must begin at the beginning — that 
even under Spinola’s "leadership," the Portuguese rev- 
olution did not begin as no more than an ordinary coup 
d’etat. Not only was Spinola not the real leader, but 
neither was the whole Army. Rather it was the revolu- 
tionary sections of the Armed Forces Movement (MFA). 
Thus, whereas at the start the young officers organized 
on so narrow and reactionary a level as opposing the 
new conscripts becoming officers, once they organized 
new cells in the army, both the leniency with which the 
guerrillas treated them when they were captured, and 
the education that was being carried on in the nation- 
al liberation army began changing the nature also of 
the MFA within the Portuguese Army. 

The leaflets of the FRELIMO in Mozambique, the 
PAIGC in Guinea-Bissau, and MPLA in Angola may 
not match the fraternization leaflets that the Bolshe- 
viks wrote in 1917, but they certainly were an entirely 
new ground for fighting in Portugal, 1974. In urging 
the Portuguese soldiers to go home and make their 
own revolution, the national liberation forces were 
raising questions, including the role of women, that the 
"advanced" Portuguese had not even heard of. 

Because of its narrow beginnings, the radicalization 
of the MFA was underestimated by the Old Left, some 
going so far as to consider it no more than a "Bona- 
partist caricature." Others thought that the MFA’s 5th 
Division, which was responsible for propaganda work 
and called for "cultural dynamization," was but an 
expression of pure and simplistic Maoism. But, in fact, 
with all its mistakes, this never approached the sheer 
dementia of Maoism in Portugal, headlining its paper: 
"Revisionism in power means social-fascism in power." 

A deeper look at new beginnings will, of necessity, 
lead us to the spontaneous mass movement: land 
seizures by revolutionary sections of the poor peas- 
antry as well as the great proletarian strikes, of which 
there were no less than 100 the very first month after 
the overthrow of the fascist regime — the youth as well 
as Women’s Liberation Movement, which has been 
paid least attention, though it is a pivotal force. 

When the SP-CP in 1969 organized the Democratic 
Women’s Movement, it was strictly limited to econom- 
ic issues.... Still [it] kept eyes turned away from "femi- 
nist” issues, such as right to abortion, or other 
man/woman relations, though some Portuguese men 
were backward enough to oppose their wives using 
contraceptives because it could supposedly make them 
impotent! Even when women were complaining they 
were as afraid of their men at home "as of bosses in the 
factory," it did not move those "advanced politicos" to 
change the nature of their organization. The Women’s 
Liberation Movement (MLM) thereupon arose on new 
ground, ground that didn’t separate philosophic foun- 
dation from feminism or class struggles. 

NEW FORCES OF REVOLUTION 

Amilcar Cabral [leader of PAIGC], back in the 1960s 
when [the] Portuguese economy seemed to experience 
its greatest "development" with the multinationals 
moving in on Portugal, said that Portugal, as the weak- 
est link in world imperialism, "could not afford neo- 
colonialism." The only ones who seemed to listen to the 
African revolutionary were the Portuguese students, 
whose strikes came to a climax in 1968 and were 
against conscription as well as for academic freedom. 

The more foreign capital began to move into Portu- 
gal as a safe haven for profits and low-paid labor, the 
more contradictions undermined the regime. 

Take the question of the 1973 Middle East War with 
the accompanying quadrupling of oil prices. On the 
face of it, it seemed to have no relationship to anything 
happening in Portugal. But, in fact, fascist Portu- 
gal-had built the showy Lisnave dry docks because 
they expected a most profitable tanker business. 

The complex at Sines was based on refining and 
petrochemicals and the expansion of motor vehicle 
assembly plants. But where a 25% increase in tanker 
business was expected, a 10% drop in oil purchases 
was the consequence of the quadrupled oil prices. The 
Western economic crisis, which was global, deeply 
affected Portugal, facing defeat in Africa and massive 
unemployment and strikes at home. 

The human factor of this equation was not only the 
suffering. Some new forces of revolution were bom. 
First, no less than one and one-half million (out of a 
population of 8.5 million) had seen service in Africa 
where they had been politicized by the national libera- 


tion movement. Secondly, the miserable condition in 
Portugal sent Portuguese workers to West Europe. By 
1974 no less than 900,000 Portuguese had emigrated to 
West Europe, with 700,000 in France and 150,000 in 
West Germany. This move to the big cities abroad for 
employment was glossed over as if it meant economic 
development at home. Actually, the great number that 
left agriculture — there was a drop from 50% to 30% in 
agricultural production — meant not industrial devel- 
opment at home, but agricultural collapse. 

All these factors brought the women into production 
— industrial, agricultural — and into unemployment. 
They were the first to be hit by unemployment which, 
by 1975, numbered no less than 500,000. The women 
who established the MLM did not think that all their 
problems were "solved" by the existing parties and 
unions. Which doesn’t mean they didn’t actively partic- 
ipate in all of them. It does mean, as was proved all 
over again at the May 1, 1975, demonstration where 
they were attacked by the CP and other so-called Left 
men who did not stop from also attacking their chil- 
dren, that not only was an autonomous movement of 
women necessary, but the Old Left had to answer 



"Fascism no More" — a main slogan of the Portuguese Revolution 
of 1974-75, which indicated that a different world is possible. 

today: what happens after the revolution on the most 
fundamental man/women relationship? 

An MLM leaflet, calling for equal pay for women at 
the Via Longa brewery and Pao sugar factory, was 
forced to state: "It is not only the bosses that are 
exploiting us; it’s our own comrades that are refusing 
equal pay.” 

Or take the question of agriculture and the most 
reactionary Catholic hierarchy. Ironically, the entry of 
foreign capital — U.S., West German, Swedish, Dutch, 

French — built up not only big industry, like the Lis- 
nave shipyards or the new airport at Farno, but also (in 
this case West German capital) an irrigation scheme in 
the Alentejo, which is exactly where the majority of 
workers were women, where the greatest activities, 
including the seizure of land, were the most militantly 
fought for by women. Along with the militancy was the 
demand for a philosophy to fight against the ideologi- 
cal power of the Catholic and fascist tradition which 
had forced women into submission to God, man, fami- 
ly. They have a long tradition of strikes, arrests, impris- 
onments. Whether it is in the Alentejo district, where 
out of 10,000 unemployed, 8,000 were women, or in the 
cities where, besides industrial struggles, women are 
very important in health care service, or in ideological 
struggles, where surely one of the most revolutionary 
groupings, Proletarian Revolutionary Party/Revolu- 
tionary Brigades (PRP/BR) is headed by a woman — 

Isobel do Carmo — there is no way to escape the new, 
the pivotal role of women, the youth both on campus 
and in the army, or the poor peasants. On Feb. 9, 1975, 

30,000 farm workers in Alentejo demanded confisca- 
tion of the properties of the owners attempting coups. 

Instead of keeping away from "feminist" questions, 
the Old Left better learn to recognize new forces of rev- 
olution and new ways of emergence of those forces. 

Before the April, 1974 overthrow of the fascist regime, 
undercurrents of revolt arose among women, from lit- 
erature to actual class struggles. 

Thus, New Portuguese Letters (published here as The 
Three Marias and by no means "just literature" — 
though great literature it is) pose questions of human 
relations far more profoundly than the Old Left had. 

Their freedom from jail was by no means due only to 
the overthrow of the Caetano regime, but to the 
protests by the international women’s liberation move- 
ment. The symbol the women’s movement, in agricul- 
ture especially, had chosen was Catarina Enfemina, 
assassinated by the National Guard during a strike for 
the eight-hour day. 

Women became especially important in 1973 when a 
labor shortage sent them into textiles and electronics, 
and directly into the fight against multinationals: 

Timex, ITT, Plessy, and the garment industry (where 
Swedish capital owned 15 of the 25 major companies). 

It is in textiles, electronics and shipyards where the 
grassroots workers’ movement first erupted, and where 


none questioned the militancy of women workers. But 
they were asking not only for a fundamental change in 
labor conditions, but for different relations at home. 

Or take agriculture. Women’s wages averaged only 
50 escudos a day, 50 percent lower than men’s. Just as 
in Lisbon, women workers took over a laundry plant to 
make it a free service so that "working class women 
will be liberated from housework,” so they were among 
the most active in the peasant seizures of land and cul- 
tivating it on a cooperative basis. The peasants came in 
their tractors to take part in the Aug. 20 political 
demonstration to unite with the working class tenants 
and squatters who were occupying houses. At Caixa the 
peasants occupied the land of the Duke of Lafoes and 
turned that into a cooperative. 

DUAL POWER? NON-PARTYISM? 

As the mass strikes showed the very first month 
after the overthrow of the fascist regime, these were no 
ordinary strikes and some ended in occupation of fac- 
tories, the most important being the workers occupying 
the Lisnave shipyards. But while there is no doubt that 
one of the great developments was that at the Lisnave 
shipyard complex, neither it nor the Revolu- 
tionary Councils of Workers, Soldiers and 
Sailors (CRTSMs) were nationwide. 

Of all the parties that arose the one that 
was the most indigenous and revolutionary, 
was the PRP/BR. So characteristic of the 
revolutionary situation is the anti-partyism 
( apartidarismo ) that this group, a split-off 
from the CP, tried to assign priority, not to 
the party, but to the spontaneous mass orga- 
nizations. They called for, and were instru- 
mental in organizing, Revolutionary Coun- 
cils of Workers, Soldiers and Sailors. The 
critical question became: were they really 
developing spontaneously and on a national 
scale? Was it the type of mass outpouring, 
and an arming of the working class that one 
could say these instances of self-activity cre- 
ated actual dual power? 

It simply wasn’t true that there was such 
a self-mobilization of the masses that actu- 
ally challenged the new, but very much still 
the capitalistic government. Nor was it true 
that even the most "revolutionary" sections 
of the MFA equaled the armed people, quin- 
tessential for a social revolution. And least of all was it 
true that the Constituent Assembly was anything 
approaching such high rhetoric. The vote was just a 
vote, a mere consultative one at that, that didn’t chal- 
lenge continued army rule. To say, as one of the Trot- 
skyist groups maintained, that the Constituent Assem- 
bly was a "step toward a workers’ and peasants’ gov- 
ernment," is utter nonsense, reformist euphoria. 

By the time Soares’ "democracy" won and Goncalves 
was thrown out of government, it was the end also of 
the unholy alliance of SP and Maoists, not to mention 
the Catholic Church hierarchy which is the true win- 
ner as the counter-revolution unfolds its fascist face. A 
new united front of all Left groups (FUR included 
MES, PRP/BR, LUAR, LCI and others) warned, in its 
Sept. 10 Manifesto that the reactionary escalation 
would end in a rightist coup. On Nov. 25 it did. 

The first stage of revolution has ended. 

DIALECTICS OF THEORY 

Let us begin with one of the points raised in the 
Draft Program of the PRP/RB: "It is also the organiza- 
tion capable of making a synthesis between theory and 
revolutionary practice." 

That cannot just be stated. It must be worked out, 
beginning with the voices and actions that came from 
below, and question asked of "what happens after" even 
as they raised the struggle for workers control of pro- 
duction, CRTSMs, and the ways of self-defense to fight 
the myriad forms the counter-revolution is imposing, as 
Portuguese and as part of world capitalism, as it con- 
spires to get back total power. 

From the very first proletarian revolution, 1848, 
Marx had drawn the conclusion, "From the first 
moment of victory, and after it, the distrust of the work- 
ers must not be directed anymore against the con- 
quered reactionary party, but against the previous ally, 
the petty bourgeois democrats, who desire to exploit 
the common victory only for themselves." 

Instead of quoting endlessly what Lenin said on the 
Party in 1903 — a position he many times revised — why 
not see how Lenin reorganized his thought when he 
was first confronted with the betrayal of the German 
Social Democracy and raised the perspective: Trans- 
form the Imperialist War into Civil War, not just as a 
slogan, but the new philosophic, dialectical question of 
transformation into opposite. By 1917, "All power to 
the Soviets" was rooted in the philosophic reorganiza- 
tion and its political expression in State and Revolu- 
tion: that there can be no new society unless production 
and the state is ran by the population "to a man, 
woman and child." 

To reduce that to a question of the Party, the Party, 
the Party "to lead," as everyone from the Communists, 
Maoists, Trotskyists (of all varieties) are doing, is to 
doom the resurgence of the revolution. 

Stop to think as well as to do. 
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Resistance or retrogression? 
The battle of ideas over Iraq 


by Peter Hudis 

The U.S. occupation of Iraq has turned into a quag- 
mire of nightmarish proportions, with many now call- 
ing it the most serious setback for U.S. foreign policy 
since the Vietnam War. This is seen in everything from 
the way western Iraq has come under the control of 
Taliban-like fundamentalists to the fact that jihadists 
from neighboring lands are flocking to Iraq to take 
advantage of hatred of the U.S. occupation and to fur- 
ther their effort to create a reactionary "Islamic state" 
upon its ruins. Clearly, the U.S. occupation of Iraq — 
which would have continued even if Kerry won the 
presidential election — created fertile ground for reac- 
tionary and terrorist forces to take root and flourish. 

At the same time, many left-wing critics of the war 
have fallen into an ideological quagmire by failing to 
acknowledge the reactionary character of much of the 
Iraqi "armed resistance." Some are even speaking out 
in its defense. The most egregious examples are recent 
comments by Naomi Klein and Arundhati Roy, long 
considered leading spokespersons of the movement 
against global capital. 

TAILENDING FUNDAMENTALISM 

At the time of the protests at the Republican Nation- 
al Convention in New York last August, Klein wrote in 
an article "Bring Najaf to New York": "Muqtada al- 
Sadr and his followers are not just another group of 
generic terrorists out to kill Americans; their opposi- 
tion to the occupation represents the overwhelmingly 
mainstream sentiment in Iraq."(l) The statement is 
patently false. Al-Sadr's militia has fought U.S. troops 
in the name of a reactionary, fundamentalist agenda 
that opposes women’s rights, gay liberation, and work- 
ers’ self-emancipation. 

In April, when al-Sadr ordered workers in aluminum 
and sanitary supply plants in Nasariyeh to hand over 
their factories for use as bastions to fight the U.S. mil- 
itary, the workers refused, stating: "We completely 
reject the turning of workers and civilians’ work and 
living places into reactionary war-fronts between the 
two poles of terrorism in Iraq: the U.S. and their allies 
from one side, and the terrorists in the armed militias, 
known for their enmity to Iraqi people’s interests, on 
the other. "(2) 

Klein and others fail to distinguish between 
the fundamentalist agenda of the Shi’ite and 
Sunni militias and the views of many indepen- 
dent Iraqis. As Frank Smyth, a freelance jour- 
nalist who has covered Iraq, wrote, "Neither the 
resistance groups cheered by many on the Amer- 
ican Left nor the governing parties championed 
by the American Right seem to reflect the views 
and aspirations of most Iraqi people, who seem 
to be hoping for the rise of groups independent 
of both Saddam’s regime and the increasingly 
dictatorial Allawi govemment."(3) 

Arundhati Roy has also fallen into the trap of failing 
to distinguish between reactionary and progressive 
opponents of U.S. policies. She recently wrote in her 
"Public Power in the Age of Empire": "The Iraqi resis- 
tance is fighting on the frontlines of the battle against 
Empire. And therefore that battle is our battle... Ter- 
rorism. Armed struggle. Insurgency. Call it what you 
want. Terrorism is vicious, ugly, and dehumanizing for 
its perpetrators as well as its victims. But so is war. 
Terrorists.. .are people who don’t believe that the state 
has a monopoly on. the legitimate use of violence." (4) 

Nowhere does Roy mention that these "terrorists" 
whose "battle is our battle" oppose women’s rights, 
democracy and self-determination for national minori- 
ties. Nowhere does she mention that they want to cre- 
ate a totalitarian religious-based state that makes the 
reformists she rightly scorns, like Kerry in the U.S. or 
Lula in Brazil, look like angels by comparison. And 
nowhere does she mention the genuine liberatory 
forces inside Iraq, like the Federation of Workers’ 
Councils and Unions (FWCUI) or the Organization for 
Women’s Freedom (OWFI)— -both of which have come 
under increasingly sharp attack by both the U.S. occu- 
piers and right-wing Islamists.(5) 

How can such a vocal supporter of women’s rights 
express virtually uncritical support for reactionary 
forces in Iraq? She writes of the Iraqi resistance: "Like 
most resistance movements, it combines a motley 
range of assorted factions. Former Baathists, liberals, 
Islamists, fed up collaborationists, communists, etc. Of 
course, it is riddled with opportunism, local rivalry, 
demagoguery and criminality. But if we are only going 
to support pristine movements, then no resistance will 
be worthy of our purity." 

Liberation movements are never "pristine." But that 
hardly defines al-Sadr, Abu Musab al-Zarqawi (the Jor- 
danian-born terrorist behind many attacks on U.S. 
forces) or Lashkar-e-Taybe — the Pakistani Sunni 
group that in the past few months has sent hundreds 
of "holy warriors" to Iraq. Their problem isn’t (as Roy 
says) that they suffer from "the iconization of leaders, 
a lack of transparency, a lack of vision and direction.” 
They know their "direction" only too well — they want 
to destroy anything that comes in the way of a totali- 
tarian control of society by religious extremism. Which 
is why they target not just U.S. soldiers but also Iraqi 
civilians, feminists, and anyone else who happens to 
oppose their reactionary agenda. 


In this respect the fundamentalist militias fighting 
the U.S. in Iraq closely resemble the Christian Right in 
the U.S., which wants to roll the clock back on every- 
thing from women’s rights to freedom of expression. 
One of the supreme ironies of our times is that many 
leftists who are worried to death about the power of the 
Christian Right in the U.S. are making excuses for 
forces in the Islamic world which share its basic agen- 
da! ; ; ; 

ALL ROADS LEAD BACK TO BOSNIA 

Moreover, some of the same people now making 
apologies for Islamic fundamentalists, on the grounds 
that "liberation" movements are never "pristine," 
refused to solidarize with the Bosnians and Kosovars 
in the 1990s against the genocidal policies of Serbia’s 



Women workers in Iraq 

Milosevic on the grounds that they were "nationalists" 
and "not truly revolutionary." Where was the argument 
that liberation movements are never "pristine" when it 
was time to defend the Bosnians and Kosovars (or the 
Rwandans for that matter) from genocide? 

It isn’t that Klein and Roy are uninformed observers. 
They are surely capable of understanding the reac- 
tionary nature of the Iraqi militias. So why are they 
and so many others falling into such an ideological 
quagmire? The answer is that they have one standard 
for judging those who openly oppose the U.S. and 
another for those who do not. Overwhelmed and frus- 
trated at the failure thus far of mass protests to halt 
the U.S. drive for world domination, they ally them- 
selves with any force, no matter how reactionary, so 
long as it opposes the U.S. 

That such a standpoint is taken by figures who are 
revered by many in the movement against global capi- 
ta] points to a serious barrier within the struggle. The 
collapse of the state-capitalist regimes that called 
themselves "Communist" between 1989 and 1991 dis- 
oriented many radicals, but history didn’t come to an 
end. New freedom struggles emerged, even if they did 
not speak in the language of revolution. Of foremost 
importance in this regard were the national liberation 
struggles in Bosnia and Kosova in the 1990s. Tragical- 
ly many anti-Stalinist leftists — from Noam Chomsky to 
Howard Zinn — failed to support them. The crisis in the 
Balkans was hardly noticed by the Western Left until 
the U.S. belatedly intervened in Kosova in 1998. 

It may have seemed that the Seattle protests of 1999 
put such contradictions to rest. A large, multidimen- 
sional movement emerged that challenged the idea 
that "there is no alternative" to capitalism. But the fail- 
ure of many in the movement against global capital to 
recognize what happened in Bosnia and Kosova came 
at a great price. It left a festering contradiction that 
has not gone away, but resurfaces every time a new 
political crisis emerges — be it September 11 or the 
occupation of Iraq. By not taking issue with the view 
that movements are to be judged solely by whether 
they oppose the U.S., irrespective of their actual politi- 
cal or liberatory content, many have left themselves 
open for the ideological quagmire that now defines the 
positions of Klein and Roy. 

WHAT NEXT? 

In the aftermath of the U.S. presidential election, we 
can expect such ideological pollution to get worse. The 
reason is the sense of desperation that afflicts many 
U.S. radicals. Desperation over how many crimes Bush 
has been able to get away with. Desperation over the 
failure of the Democrats to project a principled opposi- 
tion to U.S. foreign policy. Desperation over the fact 
that even when mass protests do emerge (be it a Mil- 
lion Man March or worldwide anti-war protests), capi- 
talism still manages to maintain the ideological initia- 
tive with its claim "there is no alternative." 

The politics of desperation leads to the politics 
of tailendism. It was bad enough in the days 
when that meant tailending repressive state 
powers that claimed to be "socialist," like Russia 
or China. It is far worse today when it means 
tailending Islamic fundamentalists and former 
Baathists in Iraq who have nothing to offer in the 
way of an alternative to capitalism. 

The politics of desperation that leads many on the 
Left to ally with any force that opposes the U.S. cannot 
even put a dent in capitalism’s ideological hegemony, 
because it skips over the work of articulating a positive 


alternative. It only hands the Right the moral high 
ground by presenting "anti-imperialism" as lacking 
any positive, affirmative human dimension. 

All that is left is mere empty negation, what G.W.F. 
Hegel called in his Phenomenology of Spirit "a pure 
negation entirely devoid of mediation, the negation, 
moreover, of the individual as a factor existing within 
the universal. The sole and only work and deed accom- 
plished... is therefore death — a death that achieves 
nothing, embraces nothing within its grasp; for what is 
negated is the unachieved, unfulfilled punctual entity 
of the absolutely free self,”(6) 

Hegel’s words not only anticipate the "empty nega- 
tivism" of a bin Laden or al-Zarqawi who "oppose" the 
U.S. without the slightest alternative in view— unless 
by an "alternative" one means the imposition 
of an authoritarian religious state aimed at 
opposing individual freedom and collective 
self-development. Hegel’s critique of stand- 
points that "produce neither a positive 
achievement nor a deed; there is left for it 
only negative action" is just as applicable to 
today’s left-wing critics who are willing to 
ally with any force that tries to bring down 
the U.S. "Empire." The only thing that will 
result from this is a further discrediting of 
the Left and a strengthening of the power of 
the Right. 

Those opposed to the kind of viewpoints 
articulated by Klein and Roy need to realize 
that a merely political response to such ide- 
ological retrogression is insufficient. That is 
because the problem facing us is not only 
political, but most of all philosophic — 
specifically, a lack of a philosophically 
grounded concept of an alternative to capital- 
ism. Those who want to see Iraq — and the world — free 
of the forces of U.S. imperialism and religious funda- 
mentalism need to get down to the hard work of artic- 
ulating a comprehensive, detailed and positive alter- 
native to this alienated, dehumanizing world. If we fail 
to do so, we will cede the ideological ground to the 
Kleins and Roys just as they, unwittingly, are conced- 
ing it to the Right. 

NOTES 

1. "Bring Najaf to New York," by Naomi Klein, The Nation , 
August 13, 2004. 

2. This is discussed in "World Crisis and the search for 
alternatives to capitalism," News & Letters, July 2004, p. 5. 
The Federation of Workers Councils and Unions in Iraq 
(FWCUI) should not be confused with the Federation of Iraqi 
Trade Unions (IFTU), which has compromised itself by criti- 
cally supporting the Allawi government. 

3. See "Who are the Progressives in Iraq? The Left, the 
Right, and the Islamists," by Frank Smyth 
[http://www.zmag.org/content/showarticle.cfm7Section- 
ID=15&ItemID=6330]. 

4. "Public Power in the Age of Empire," by Arundhati Roy, 
The Hindu, August 2004. 

5. For more on the Organization for Women’s Freedom in 
Iraq, see "Eyewitness view of women in Iraq," by Yanar 
Mohammed, News & Letters, August-September 2004. 

6. Phenomenology of Spirit, by G,W. F. Hegel, translated by 
J.B. Baillie (London: Allen & Unwin, 1931), p. 605. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ELECTIONS 2004: 
IS THERE ANY WAY OUT? 


"Popular opinion" in Europe saw the 
U.S. election as a bizarre contest 
between a "party of God,", allied with 
"vanguardist” intellectuals hell-bent on 
a worldwide crusade for "democratic rev- 
olution” and a shamefaced and ineffectu- 
al "liberal" party led by a "tin man" cap- 
italist. The campaign and the result, 
however, exposed the shocking divisions 
within the country as much as the divi- 
sion between "God’s America" and "secu- 
lar Europe." 

I have my doubts whether the Bush 
regime will last another four years. A 
global war is spiraling out of control and 
an exploding debt crisis are a dangerous 
brew for the ruling class when, as the 
election has shown, the people — whether 
Left or Right — are becoming more politi- 
cized and active. 

Dave Black 
London, England 

* * * 

What is the importance of this elec- 
tion? Is it the same old thing? I don't 
think so. Both Bush and Cheney repre- 
sent something new in American politi- 
cal life, which is very scary. Many who 
voted for Kerry are opposed to broaden- 
ing the war and the imposition of a police 
state in the U.S. while claiming to bring 
"democracy” to the Arab world. U.S. cap- 
italism is in dire straights, it is faltering, 
and therefore a section of the ruling 
class is moving to a quasi-fascist solution 
to address it. 

Ben 

Oakland, California 

* * * 

I don't think it's any secret why Kerry 
lost. He didn't present a real opposition. 
He went out of his way to sound like 
Bush on foreign policy. It will be terrible 
for this country if people conclude that 
the Republicans can only be "defeated" if 
we become more like them. 

Iranian exile 
Chicago 

* * * 

I am appalled that so many people 
could vote for Bush. I can't understand 
it. I have family and friends around the 
country and every single one told me 
they could never vote for Bush. My sis- 
ter's husband was killed in Iraq two 
weeks ago. I got calls from friends of his 
in his unit who said they were all going 
to vote against Bush. What is happening 
to this country? 

African-American nurse 
Evanston, Illinois 

* * * 

The high school students I speak with 
are very worried about Bush's victory. 
They have quite a few misconceptions 
about the electoral process and what 
actually happened in the 2000 elections, 
yet they want to learn more about the 
political process and its problems. They 
believe that Bush will reinstate the draft 
and keep the war in Iraq going. 

Teacher 

Detroit 

* * * 

I recently got out of the service. I was 
in the army for four years. I've been 
thinking a lot about moral values in light 
of what I went through. I signed up to 
defend my country, but what would I 
have done if I were sent to Abu Ghraib? 
Does a soldier have a moral obligation to 
disobey orders they find dehumanizing? 
Where do you draw the line between act- 
ing out of your own instinct for self- 
preservation and helping others? I wish 
someone had discussed this during the 
election campaign. 

Former Gl 
Illinois 

* * * 

In this period social tensions are ris- 
ing but they have not yet taken on a spe- 
cific political form. Kerry didn't really 
articulate the problems this country is 
facing. There is dissolution of the social 
fabric. In the 1930s three political 
groups emerged to relate to the unem- 
ployed, but now there is not one. This is 
a period of ferment in which it looks as if 
we're pulling in our own personal direc- 
tions. 

Paul 
Hew York 

■ ; . ' * * * 

It is unfortunate but it appears we 


have only one party that competes in our 
so-called democratic elections — the cor- 
porate party which is comprised of two 
divisions called Democrat and Republi- 
can. I wish that all other parties (social- 
ist, libertarian, Green, etc.) were given 
as much air time as the corporate party. 
Then we would have a choice. With Bush 
winning the election we can say "It was 
a nice country while it lasted" or "I 
remember when we used to be a great 
nation." 

Prisoner 

Nebraska 

* * * 

I am an activist who works on devel- 
oping communities that are architec- 
turally and socially friendly to the envi- 
ronment. I feel as though people around 
the world should be able to vote in U.S. 
elections because they are so strongly 
affected by the results. 

Community activist 
Detroit 

* * * 

I was struck by the fact that Barack 
Obama got almost 80% of the vote in Illi- 
nois in his race for the Senate, while 
Kerry, who carried the state, got 55%. I 
asked a few students who aren't politi- 
cally active what they thought of that. 
They said Kerry came off sounding like a 
regular politician who didn't really 
speak from his heart whereas Obama 
seemed more visionary in his approach. 

Feminist philosopher 
Illinois 

* * * 

Defining ourselves by electoral politics 
happens in part because of the ruling 
classes thorough campaign to "grind 
down the passions and forces that can 
overthrow this society and to limit the 
horizon of our thought and idea that we 
can build a new, human society," as 
Joshua Skolnick put it in the October 
2004 issue of N&L. Even while speaking 
of a highpoint in the protests at the 
Republican National Convention, he 
stated that it was defined by something 
less than a highpoint: the narrow and 
self-defeating logic of electoral politics. 
We can see this narrowing of options and 
"grinding down" everywhere. 

Brown Douglas 
Memphis 

* * * 

Some believe that California Governor 
Schwarzenegger is fundamentally differ- 
ent from the rest of the Republican Party 
because he is a little progressive on some 
social issues. He did promote stem cell 
research in the form of huge corporate 
welfare for the biotech industry. At the 
same time, he helped defeat the initially 
popular proposition that would mandate 
health care coverage for most workers in 
California. He is now rescinding require- 
ments won by the California Nurses 
Association to lower from six to five the 
number of patients per nurse. California 
is open for the business of health care 
but not for the care of its citizens. 

Bon Brokmeyer 
Oakland, California 


THE POLITICS OF AIDS 

Dr. Wangari Maathai, who just won 
the Nobel Peace Prize, has ignited con- 
troversy with her position on HIV/AIDS. 
She was quoted by the East African 
Standard on Aug. 30 as saying: "We 
know the developed nations are using 
biological warfare... AIDS is not a curse 
from God to the Africans. It is a tool to 
control them designed by some evil- 
minded scientists." 

Certainly the imperialist nations have 
a history of using biological warfare — a 
prime example is the smallpox-infected 
blankets used against Native Americans 
in the 19th century. But the current 
spread of AIDS among women, especial- 
ly in Africa, has much more to do with 
"how women’s liberation is under direct 
attack from the Right," as Terry Moon 
wrote in her column on "Violence against 
women is a cause of AIDS" in the Octo- 
ber 2004 issue of N&L. The Bush admin- 
istration has politicized AIDS preven- 
tion, awarding funds promised to Africa 
through abstinence-only programs, 
which does not speak to the reality of 
African women's lives. To focus on "evil- 
minded scientists" could deflect people 



from organizing to change that reality 
which, as it is pointed out by Moon, must 
be confronted, challenged, and trans- 
formed. 

Longtime feminist 
Detroit 

* * * 

Last week my doctor told me not to 
worry about my contraction • of AIDS, 
because, he said, 20 drugs are now on the 
market that can allow me to live a nor- 
mal life. 1 walked out of his office and 
said to myself, so why is it that millions 
of people in Africa and elsewhere can’t 
get those drugs? Black people don't seem 
to matter much these days. 

Black youth 
Chicago 



BLACK THOUGHT TODAY 


I appreciated Peter Figueroa's review 
of John Alan's book Dialectics of Black 
Freedom Struggles (October 2004 N&L). 
I liked especially his conclusion, that 
"there are no shortcuts, no substitute for 
constant critical questioning." One of our 
difficulties is struggling against apathy 
and misinformation. 

Subscriber 

England 

* * * 

There is increasing discussion these 
days of C.L.R. James' Notes on Dialec- 
tics. His book is interesting in bringing 
together a discussion of Marxism and 
Hegel, but I am not sure what was his 
actual position in the book on questions 
of organization. One moment he sounds 
like a Leninist and the next moment he 
sounds like an anti-Leninist. 

Graduate student 

* * * 

Editor's note: John Alan's Dialectics of 
Black Freedom Struggles contains an 
extensive discussion of James' Notes on 
Dialectics, in which he takes issue with 
James’ discussion of "dialectics of the 
party." To order the book, see the litera- 
ture ad, page 7. 


JUSTICE FOR JANITORS 

One hundred and fifty janitors of 
Local 1877 marched through downtown 
Los Angeles during the week of Oct. 25- 
29 during the noon heat, protesting 
against Maguire Properties who asked, 
their contractor, ABM Janitorial, to 
reduce the number of janitors assigned 
to clean all its prestigious downtown 
buildings. If accepted, this would amount 
to both a speedup and a cut in wages. 
The janitors marched to and protested at 
a number of buildings, including the 
Library Tower. They promised to go back. 
They have stated "janitors in Los Ange- 
les only get tricks and no treats from 
their employer, ABM Janitorial." 

Asian American 
Los Angeles 


MARX AND ECONOMICS 

I was surprised to see a Reader's View 
in the October issue state "Dunayevska- 
ya said Engels was superior to Marx in 
economics." I would like to know where 
Dunayevskaya said this. I doubt any 
such statement exists. What she did say, 
in Rosa Luxemburg, Women 's Liberation, 
and Marx's Philosophy of Revolution is: 
"The reference is clearly to the years 
1843-44. ..when, as an economist, Engels 
was considerably more advanced than 
Marx" (p. 120). However, by the late 
1840s Marx had a far greater under- 
standing of economics than Engels. As 
Dunayevskaya stated, "Indeed, all one 
has to do is read the kind of letters 
Engels addressed to Marx when he, for 


the first time, was reading Vol. I of Cap- 
ital in galley proofs, to see how much 
Engels did not know" (The Power of Neg- 
ativity, p. 226). No serious student of 
Marxism can claim that Engels' knowl- 
edge of economics was superior to Marx 
by the time he wrote Capital. 

Philosopher 

Illinois 


VOICES 

OF 

PRISONERS 


In your "Who 
We Are and What We Stand For" state- 
ment you say, "We stand for the develop- 
ment of new human relations, what 
Marx first called a new Humanism." 
However, what you stand against is 
much more clearly stated than what you 
are for. In many articles in N&L the 
authors state that it isn't enough to say 
what you are opposed to — but you must 
say what you are for to present the alter- 
native. I agree with your new humanism 
but this is an obscure or vague 
term-especially for someone new to the 
concept. I suggest that you state exactly 
what you mean by that, in detail. 

Michael Caddy 
Lincoln, Nebraska 

* * * 

I've been able to keep up with foreign 
news thanks to your publication, which 
is important to me since I'm from Egypt. 
Most of what you discuss in your articles 
affects not just myself but my family 
also. I am highly appreciative for and 
thank you for the good work. 

Carlos 

San Lnis Obispo, California 

* * * 

I am totally against drug use but I 
have come to realize that the war 
against drugs is a complete scam to get 
the politicians elected. It is exactly the 
same as slavery— just without the white 
sheets. If they get their way this slavery 
will be eternal. 

: N.H. 

Aubom, New York 

* * * 

In the 1960s we were struggling for 
freedoms, but we did not know what 
those freedoms were. By allowing the 
system to define our struggle, 40 years 
later we are still in a state of slavery. The 
system that has long oppressed us still 
controls our lives. The only freedom we 
as Blacks can obtain is through a revolu- 
tion to define our position in society and 
redefine our existence. 

C.B. 

Pendleton, Indiana 

* * * 

There has to be something you can do, 
even in prison, to keep your joy. Perhaps 
walking or going to church or reading. 
Our freedom has been taken, but why let 
the bars hold us hostage? You have to 
become free within yourself, working on 
your issues. No matter what your crime 
is, there are lots of people with similar 
experiences. When we unite we can expe- 
rience freedom. We cannot let the correc- 
tional officers keep us apart. 

The lifers have taught me that you 
have to keep fighting for yourself every 
day. If you don’t, you let them win. 

Woman prisoner 
Chowchilla, California 

* * * 

I have grown a lot since I came here. 
God was here when I was lonely and 
needing someone. I get power and peace 
and hope from that. I am not going to 
give up. I try to not focus on my problems 
but on the promise. I didn't have a pur- 
pose before, but I do now: to tell how 
shameful it is that they are stacking us 
in here like sardines. It's crazy. 

I am not into church much. Church is 
different than my faith. Church goes by 
laws and rules. But faith needs to be 
about our relations with each other. 

Prisoner 
Chowchilla, California 
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MARXISM AND SCIENCE: AN ONGOING DISCUSSION 


Two points might be added to com- 
ments on Marx's critique of "positivist 
circles of Comtist orientation" in Raha's 
"Sham neutrality of science born of cap- 
italism" in the October N&L. Engels' 
attempt to accommodate Marx's theory 
to 19th century understanding of scien- 
tific method proved to be disastrous for 
the Second International and post-Marx 
Marxism. Positivism is the dialectical 
opposite of dialectical method, because 
it is bereft of the speculative moment 
not only in dialectics, but in science and 
thinking itself. Is Raha's critique a crit- 
icism of science per se or of "scientism,” 
the cultural expression of a positivist 
epistemology? "Actually existing social- 
ism" exhibited a crude type of worship 
of scientific, technological, and industri- 
al progress. But if Chernobyl is not the 
epitaph of "Marxism" then neither is the 
Luddite movertient. 

Marx did aspire to work out a critical 
science in Capital. However, he did not 
understand "science” within the frame- 
work of a positivist epistemology. It is 
not "science" itself that is a "lie" but the 
''sham neutrality" Raha exposes. 

Tom More 
Washington 

* * * 

Raha introduces the myth of the neu- 
trality of science, but he really discusses 
the myth of the objectivity of science. 
Science is objective in the sense that it 
is taken independent of subjects. Is this 
objective? What makes science objective 
and infallible is bom of an objectivity 
that cannot be perceived, which comes 
from the separation Marx pointed out 
between science and life. A human con- 
sciousness is in the machine, but it isn't 
yours and you don't recognize it as such. 
It becomes anti-human. 

David Mlzuno'Oto 
Oakland, California 

* * * 

While there is a need for critique of 
the role of science in capitalist society, 
Raha's contention that "science as 
such... has gone to the devil" is too 
extreme a rejection. At the age of 10 I 
caught pneumonia, a disease that was 
often fatal a generation earlier. My life 
was saved because I was treated with 
antibiotics, a 20th century discovery. 


Raha mentions AIDS and malaria as 
two diseases that have not yet been con- 
quered, but smallpox has been eradicat- 
ed and polio is close to being wiped out. 

Science is not simply a servant of cap- 
ital. As well as extending our knowledge 
of the natural universe from quarks to 
galaxies, surely an important aspect of 
human development, it can alert us to 
some of the problems facing humanity. 
For example, we are aware of global 
warming, its causes and possible conse- 
quences, because of the work of meteo- 
rologists and climatologists. 

Richard Bunting 
England 

* * * 

I don't get the statement "science as 
such has 
gone to the 
devil." It isn't 
science's 
fault that 
millions 
around the 
world are 
dying of 
AIDS; sci- 
ence has 
developed 
protease 
inhibitors 
and other 
drags that can indefinitely prolong the 
life of almost all AIDS patients, but few 
are getting them because it isn't prof- 
itable to provide them. Likewise, despite 
major advances in science the pharma- 
ceutical industry hasn't issued a new 
antibiotic since the 1970s. Why? They 
make bigger profits by prescribing anti- 
depressants that you have to use for a 
lifetime than antibiotics that you only 
need to take for a few weeks. It isn't "sci- 
ence as such" that's the problem but 
capitalism as such. 

I also don't think that Raya Dunayev- 
skaya dismissed "science aS such." She 
didn't agree with Lukacs' idea that 
Marxism deals with history and not sci- 
ence. She greatly appreciated Einstein's 
work and had arranged to meet with 
him shortly before his death in 1955. As 
she wrote, we need to grasp the 
"'absolute contradiction' in science as in 
everything, and it is only the dialectic 


method that can grapple with it." 

Student of Marxism 
Chicago 

* * * 

As joint author with R.T. Cross of 
Teaching Science for Social Responsibil- 
ity I was disappointed in Raha's essay. 
Modern science developed alongside 
capitalism and has changed with it and 
we need to study the two together. To 
begin with, it is useful to clarify the dis- 
tinction between science and technology. 
Cross and I argued that science should 
be understood as "the process of expla- 
nation," whereas technology is a process 
of recipes for making and doing things. 
Then there is the anti-dialectical nature 
of most scientific theory, "the tendency 

to take 
Newtonian 
physics as 
the model 
for all sci- 
ences." 

In addi- 
tion to the 
whole ques- 
tion of sci- 
ence as the- 
ory there is 
that of "sci- 
entists and 
their insti- 
tutions." Here the impact of the growth 
of monopoly and financial capital on sci- 
ence/technology has considerably 
changed since Marx's times. Even where 
not directly employed by capitalist 
enterprises, the ethos of private profit 
has profoundly influenced scientists at 
all levels. The cost of doing science 
makes scientists dependent on capital 
directly or indirectly, through the "Foun- 
dations." Among the relations of capital 
to science/technology which need to be 
examined are: the military-industrial 
complex; the medical-pharmaceutical 
complex; and the changing numbers 
employed in sectors as work moves from 
the old industrial nations (the U.S.) to 
the new (China). All of these questions 
reveal a dialectic which is much more 
complex than any "sham neutrality" 
and much more interesting. 

R.F. Price 
Australia 


* * * 

Raha's essay was creative. Smith's 
"invisible hand" is now openly the mar- 
ket. The machine "thinking" is not just a 
particular machine, but the market. 

HtuflLin 
Oakland, California 

* * * 

In discussing Marx’s "concept of sci- 
ence," we should remember that it is the 
maturity of our age that makes us see so 
much more in Marx than his contempo- 
raries. The mid-to-late 19th century 
generation got so caught up in scientism 
that it allowed science to devour the 
subject. As Raya Dunayevskaya argued, 
they ended up denuding it of "its class 
content” and "transforming the object 
‘Science’ into ‘Subject’." 

Science can’t be decoupled from capi- 
talism. Under the rule of capital "all sci- 
ence, all intellect and skill goes to the 
machine." That’s why at issue is the 
freedom of humanity and not just an 
abstract debate about the miracles of 
scientific progress. What Dunayevskaya 
saw in "the chimera of the scientist who 
writes of “Man viewed as a Machine’," in 
contrast to workers battling automation 
and the labor bureaucrats, was different 
attitudes to objectivity for without a 
Subject one would relapse into the state 
or science as the liberator. Perhaps the 
precursor to all current tendencies with- 
in who deify science was Lassalle. He, 
wrote Dunayevskaya in Marxism and 
Freedom, "suffered from the illusion of 
the age: that science is ‘class-less’." It is 
this attitude that made him think that 
he represents both "the science and the 
worker." Marx certainly rejected this 
notion, for concretely, science was incor- 
porated into the machine; it can’t be 
divorced from its technological manifes- 
tation. 

Science can only be viewed as a total- 
ity. Methodologically, it cannot be dis- 
sected into "the good side” and "the bad 
side." It is not just "scientism" but the 
structure of scientific thought, its 
methodology or lack thereof dialectical- 
ly speaking, that needs to be exposed to 
the light as "a private enclave" and sub- 
jected to negation of the negation. 

Raka 

California 
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Tour of family opponents of Iraq war 



DETROIT — His- 
toric New Bethel 
Baptist Church in 
Detroit hosted 
"Tour of Duty: 

Americans Speak 
Out" in October. 

Short notice for the 
event produced a 
disappointingly 
small audience for 
Lila Lipscomb, the 
Flint mother 
whose son was 
killed in Iraq and 
who achieved 
national recogni- 
tion for her moving account in the film "Fahrenheit 
9/11." 

The program also included a powerful documentary 
"The Ground Truth," produced by Patricia Foulkrod 
(www.thegroiindtruth.org) At first you heard soldiers’ 
voices and saw only their faces. As the film came round 
to them again, the camera revealed that all had been 
injured. The reservists serving in Iraq, and detained 
longer than expected, leave their families with no 
means of support and will have no health benefits 
themselves when they return, even though their 
injuries are permanent. 

Damu Smith, founder of Washington D.C.-based 
Black Voices for Peace, and Detroit City Councilwoman 
Joann Watson spoke movingly of the war casualties on 
both sides, and of their vision to "retire the institution- 
alized values that lead to this." They compared the war 
in Iraq to the Vietnam War, saying that every Arab is 
seen as the enemy; that the whole nation of Iraq has 
been criminalized; that young people are turned into 
animals to kill people who never hurt us. 'Youth are 
kidnapped by this administration and held hostage by 
Halliburton’s Big Lie. But the truth crushed to earth 
will rise again — we have to help it," he stated. They 
extended their vision to ending the bloodshed on both 
the Arab and Jewish sides of that conflict as well. 

Ms. Lipscomb’s strength of spirit came across, as in 
the film, but more strongly in person. She spoke of her 
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ciation for the Advancement of Colored People." 

ONGOING DISENFRANCHISEMENT 

To suppress or to manipulate the African-American 
vote is an ongoing form of political activity. According 
to a 2004 Racism Watch report there is a deep seated 
racial bias in the electoral system. Old electoral equip- 
ment with a tendency to break down is sent most often 
to minority districts. A 2000 study by Cal Tech and 
MIT universities revealed that four to six million votes 
were thrown out as no good and nearly all of them were 
from communities of color. 

On the verge of this 2004 election, Florida once 
again geared up for another purge of released felons 
from the voters' rolls. The 2000 purge of felons result- 
ed in more than 50,000 legal voters being disenfran- 
chised, very many of them African Americans. We don't 
know the number of legal African-American voters 
that were swept up in a new Florida purge. But it is 
obvious that President Bush and his Republican Party 
knew that African Americans had made up their minds 
and were not going to vote for him. 

African Americans were also aware of the fact that 
they could be a decisive political force in some swing 
states where Bush and Kerry engaged in a tight polit- 
ical struggle for votes. If one looks back at history since 
1948, one would discover that African-American voters 
did play a determinative role in elections. When the 
Democratic Party took the risk of offending the South 
with Hubert Humphrey's strong 1948 civil rights plank 
four southern states went Dixiecrat. 

Harry S. Truman, the man who desegregated the 
armed forces, narrowly defeated the Republican Dewey 
because, as historians August Meier and Elliot Rud- 
wick state, 1948 was the "first election since Recon- 
struction in which the Negro's status was a major issue 
and in which his political power was critical factor in 
the outcome" ( From Plantation to Ghetto). 

■NO' TO SYSTEM 

Up until a few days before the 2004 presidential 
election, many polls were taken to show how various 
social and ethnic groups might vote. It was very diffi- 
cult to find any published polls on how African Ameri- 
cans would vote in "swing states" like Michigan and 
Ohio. One politician did say, "Bush would have to 
destroy Detroit in order to win Michigan." This state- 
ment is offensive to African Americans. 

The totally "decided" character of the African-Amer- 
ican vote indicates a subjectivity that is much deeper 
than the political process, including anything the 
Democrats have to offer. Ever since emancipation 
African Americans have been fighting in the political 
arena, but they also know that past political victories 
haven't been able to achieve any meaningful solution 
to the problems of racism. They are still striving for a 
full realization of freedom that would transform Amer- 
ican society. 


multiracial family 
(who had come to 
support her) who 
had helped her to 
work through her 
grief at the loss of 
her son and given 
her support for 
her speaking tour. 

This powerful 
program remind- 
ed me how impor- 
tant it is to over- 
come stereotyped 
thinking about 
who is against the 
war, and to con- 
cretize a vision of humanity without such thinking so 
that we can mobilize for change. 


Fight nuclear dump 

W1LUST0N, S.C . — In 1999 I got a certified letter saying 
that a local manufacturing company, Dixie-Narco, 
wanted to move a sewage system that was on our prop- 
erty. Most of the people living right around Dixie-Narco 
are Black. The sewage system had been built for a trail- 
er park in the late 1940s. The contamination caused by 
the sewage system has been traced back to when chem- 
ical wastewater associated with the manufacture of 
refrigerators and air conditioning equipment by Admi- 
ral Home Appliances was sent to the sewage system 
from around the 1950s to the late 1980s. They had put 
millions of gallons of contaminated wastewater 
through that sewage system which discharged into the 
nearby wetland area. It sank into the groundwater, and 
may have affected nearby streams and ponds. 

COMPANY ATTEMPTS COVER-UP 

The shocking thing is the company wanted to sue me 
and my family because of the contamination. They 
wanted control and ownership of our property which 
was a little over 40 acres. I would not sell the property 
or accept a payoff because the main thing I wanted was 
to make sure they cleaned the property up and tested 
folk’s water to see if it was contaminated. If I were out 
of the picture, they would not do any testing in the 
neighborhood and rush to remove the septic system, 
and maybe do a quick cleanup. 

I started fighting and going to the South Car- 
olina Department of Health and Environmental 
Control (DHEC). Most everybody in that area 
drinks groundwater from private wells. After 
EPA and the State tested the drinking water in 
the area, we found out six homes had drinking 
water that was contaminated with chemicals like 
TCE, mercury, and lead. Aside from the homes 
nearby, there are also two schools in the vicinity; 
there is concern of how these contaminants in 
the drinking water may he affecting children. 

I wrote to Lindsey Graham, Strom Thurmond, Joe 
Wilson, and John Ashcroft; they never got back to me. 
My State Representative wasn’t any help, and I've 
known him for years. Some of his family still lives near 
the contaminated area. I was sure he was going to get 
involved and help. He called one evening and told me if 
I didn't stop talking about this he was going to "kick my 
ass." The local NAACP wouldn’t do anything either. 

I contacted the Sierra Club Environmental Justice 
Program (Memphis) and got Rita Harris to help orga- 
nize the community. We created fliers to help people 
understand what was going on. I went around the 
town, delivering fliers to get people to stand up and 
speak out. The Sierra Club helped us form a group 
called Citizens Against Toxic Contaminants (CATC). 

PROTESTERS DEMAND ANSWERS 

The EPA went for 18 months without holding a pub- 
lic meeting. They caused a lot of suspicion, because 
while they didn’t want to give us information, they had 
people out in moon suits taking samples. Last Decem- 
ber, they wanted to have an "availability session," 
where you talk in a small group or alone to the people. 

They didn't want to talk to us as a group, tell 
everybody the same story, or let everybody hear 
somebody else's questions and the answers they 
would give. We felt like this was a way to control 
the meeting and keep people from telling their 
stories about how they felt the contamination 
might have caused their cancers. We went to the 
EPA meeting with over 50 protesters carrying 
signs and demanding answers in a "real" meeting. 

These companies divide people. They give money to 
the church organizations, to the NAACP, to politicians. 
The nuclear industry can fund all kinds of people. Cor- 
porate powers run South Carolina. It's the nuclear 
dumping ground of the world. 

At the school, many children are taking Ritalin and 
have some learning disabilities or health problems. If 
you look at what TCE causes, you can find people with 
those same symptoms from house to house. Williston is 
like a Third World country. 

These people need water, education, health care. Peo- 
ple need to be more aware of what's going on around 
them. They've got to put some restrictions on these pol- 
luting companies so they can't just pay people off. Cor- 
porations are controlling everything. It's capitalism. 

— Environmental justice activist 
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'No New Jails' forum 

LOS ANGELES — Four days after the Oct. 22 demon- 
stration against police brutality, the No New Jails 
Coalition (NNJC) held a forum at the Watts Communi- 
ty Labor Action Center to defeat Los Angeles County 
Measure A in the November election. Measure A would 
increase the sales tax, raising $500 million annually 
for more police, sheriffs and jails in L.A. County. 

NNJC is dedicated to reducing the number of people 
locked up in L.A. County, and promoting alternatives 
to the tired, antiquated and dehumanizing solution of 
prisons far the vast majority of offenders, as well as a 
more humane alternative to the usual solution of more 
police. 

About 150 people, mostly young Latinos and Blacks, 
but also many whites and Asians, attended and heard 
testimony and comments which were 100% against 
Measure A. In contrast, some union leaders and pro- 
gressive newspapers have recommended a "YES" vote. 

A Latino youth from LA CAUSA spoke on how they 
help motivate youth to get their high school equivalen- 
cy as a way to stay out of prison. A woman professor at 
California State University-Los Angeles said $500 mil- 
lion was cut from their budget last year, as tuition was 
raised three times in the last few years. 

A speaker from Families Against Three Strikes 
spoke in favor of related Proposition 66 which would 
reform the three strikes law. Tens of thousands, of non- 
violent offenders (including parole violators, 
shoplifters and drug addicts) are serving 25 years to 
life as their third strike. Proposition 66 would allow 
these inmates to be resentenced. 

A Black woman said new prisons are being built, 
supposedly to relieve overcrowding, but history has 
shown that each new prison soon gets filled up with no 
improvements in the inhumane prison conditions. 

Sales taxes or other public funding would be better 
used to provide Single Room Occupancy housing for 
the ever increasing numbers of homeless, to keep clin- 
ics and hospitals open, to train and hire many needed 
teachers, nurses and social workers, as well as funding 
substance abuse treatment and restoring cuts in edu- 
cation. Funding to prevent recidivism is non-existent. 

As a Los Angeles Times Oct. 28 opinion article stat- 
ed: "Major crimes in L.A. County have gone from 
652,939 in 1993 to 349,590 in 2002. Homicides have 
dropped by half. If crime is going down, why should the 
numbers of police and sheriff’s deputies go up? There 
are other problems with Measure A. It would guaran- 
tee funds for ‘intelligence gathering’ by law enforce- 
ment. Intelligence on whom? Terrorists? Gang peace- 
makers? Critics of the police? The authorization is 
open-ended.':' 

— Basho 

On Nov. 2, Proposition 66 was unfortunately defeat- 
ed 53% to 47%. Measure A thankfully failed. — Editor 


New Acheh awareness 

The East Timor Action Network in San Francisco 
Bay Area hosted a meeting in early October to initiate a 
support committee for the struggle in Acheh. Cut 
Zahara Hamzah, sister of slain civil rights champion 
Jafar Siddiq Hamzah, visited the Bay Area to tell of her 
province's struggle for independence from Indonesia. 

My brother was a lawyer and a human rights 
activist. While he lived in New York he founded Inter- 
national Forum for Acheh (IFA) whose agenda is to 
campaign for human rights, justice and democracy in 
Acheh and to investigate human rights cases. 

This includes ExxonMobil giving facilities to 
TNI (the military) troops to conduct operations 
in the surrounding villages without caring about 
the atrocities these troops are committing on 
innocent villagers. My brother was trying to 
organize a conference on Acheh to shine a light 
on the impunity afforded the security forces by 
the state, and the lack of international pressure 
on Indonesia to respect human rights and how 
that gears the TNI towards genocidal actions in 
Acheh. 

When he returned to Acheh he was kidnapped in 
broad daylight on Aug. 5, 2000. A month later, on Sept. 
2, we found his body wrapped in barbed wire. Jafar is 
not the only victim in my family. My uncle and cousin 
are also victims. Nor is my family unusual. Over the 
last 15 years there have been thousands of victims of 
kidnappings, torture and murder. In addition to people 
killed or disappeared, there are many more refiigees, 
displaced persons, single parents, widows and orphans. 

The horrible September 11, 2001 terrorist 
attack on the U. S. has made the people of this 
great country, especially New Yorkers, live in 
panic and in fear for their safety. The families of 
the victims live in sorrow for the loss of their 
loved ones. We cry with them in our hearts 
because only those who have experienced such 
wanton brutality can fully understand their 
pain. The TNI has taken on the role of terrorists 
in Acheh. 

The situation in Acheh is getting worse every day. 
The civil society in Acheh is subjected to harassment, 
rapes, kidnappings, torture and murder. Violence 
against women is on the increase. Hundreds of women 
have been raped. Freedom of expression has been 
crushed. The military operation bars foreign journal- 
ists from visiting. Acheh has become increasingly iso- 
lated nationally and internationally. 

— Cut Zahara Hamzah 
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Iranian Philosophy & Revolution offers 'critical grasp' 


TRANSLATORS' PREFACE TO THE NEW FARSI 
PHILOSOPHY & REVOLUTION (EXCERPTS) 

Philosophy and Revolution? In the age of great 
doubts? In the age of human despair in which there is 
not even a dim light illuminating the way ahead? This 
is the epoch in which strangers no longer embrace. 
Human beings are so disappointed with a life which 
even in caricature does not resemble what previous 
times had handed down, that they can not go forward 
in darkness. How strange it sounds to say philosophy 
and revolution. 

The first sentence of Lukacs’ Theory of the Novel is 
the following: "So fortunate are the times in which a 
sky full of stars is the map for all the possible path- 
ways." The epoch of epics, according to Lukacs, did not 
need to be questioned because it had all the answers. 
But epic humans in the 20th century faced the many 
questions that arose out of each event and stubbornly 
looked for answers. Sometimes events were shaped as 
a result of questions that demanded answers in prac- 
tice. The bitter and unfortunate experiences of this cen- 
tury were inseparable from a simple and doubtful 
question: What happens after the revolution? The expe- 
riences of the many revolutions and liberation move- 
ments that had failed and aborted no longer allow us to 
answer this question with a subjectivist and predeter- 
mined answer. Dreams stop in front of this red line, and 
are forced to reflect on themselves. Each new beginning 
(unlike the 19th century) is forced to deal with this 
question. We are hungry for an answer to this ques- 
tion. 

It is said that happy times don’t have philosophies, 
i.e., all humans are philosophers in these times. In our 
tragic times in which human identity has been lost in 
uniformity and the global village, we desperately need 
philosophy. According to Hegel, philosophy is the 
"Thought of its Time" and deliberation on the dominant 
Spirit. But in times that aren’t too distant, we were 
going down paths that led to dead ends. We were read- 
ing Georges Politzer’s Fundamentals of Philosophy 
which taught us that every question has been 
answered and all we need is to stretch a hand to take 
the fruit of human knowledge from the tree of knowl- 
edge. This was possible in a land in which there was no 
room for exploration, research and "the labor, patience 
and suffering of the negative." We accepted the domi- 
nant traditions in a slogan-like manner and concluded 
that there was no need for further exploration. The 
great masters had answered all the questions. And 
what is interesting is that we didn’t know what the 
great masters had said. Yes, we studied philosophy and 
supposedly thought dialectically, but in practice that 
meant fitting all social and natural phenomena into 
pre-made molds on the basis of the principles of so- 
called "dialectics." 

What we didn’t know was that "the dialectic is not 
an objective scheme, definitively articulated, and then 
‘applied’ and adapted to a variety of situations. In the 
course of praxis the human subject constantly rein- 
vents its revolutionary dialectic." Dialectics is not a 
"method of thought," but needs "to be situated in and 
for itself’ (Louis Dupre, Preface to the 1989 Philosophy 
and Revolution). 

The collapse of Communist regimes which had 
shackled human beings in the name of Marxism 
brought great joy to many in the world. But the estab- 
lishment of "free market capitalism" has not liberated 
human beings, and has led to an intensification of 
inequalities. In this situation, there is an enormous 
void in thought regarding an alternative. All kinds of 
chauvinistic nationalisms and retrogressive thoughts 
have come on the scene. At the same time, a mass 
movement against globalization of capital and war and 
terrorism is growing in various parts of the world. 
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But just at this time, when a critical grasp of the cap- 
italist system is urgent, large segments of left intellec- 
tuals have abandoned the task of developing, enriching 
and clarifying the conceptual foundations that are 
needed. Post Marxism has given its place to Postmod- 
ernism with its principles of probability, discontinuity 
and breaks and its hostility to any concept of totality, 
system, structure, process and "grand narratives." By 
promoting Nietzsche’s theory of the innateness of the 
struggle for power; and a one-sided and dangerous cul- 
tural relativism, Postmodernism has rejected any 
alternative which involves the self-development of the 
human being and new human relations as its goal... 

The greatest difficulty in read- 
ing this book will be encountered 
in the first chapter in which 
Dunayevskaya examines Hegel’s 
philosophy. There is no doubt 
that many readers will find this 
chapter difficult to understand. 
Three major works of Hegel, the 
Phenomenology of Mind, Science 
of Logic and the Philosophy of 
Mind, are explored through an 
examination of one central 
Hegelian category, absolute neg- 
ativity. Unfortunately Persian 
readers only have access to some 
translations of works about 
Hegel (1) and not the transla- 
tions' of his original works. None 
of Hegel’s major works have been 
translated into Persian. (2) 
Therefore most intellectuals 
don’t know much about what 
Hegel said, unless they know 
European languages. Let’s 
remember that reading Hegel is 
even difficult for Germans. Hegel would have abhorred 
the idea of seeming easy to understand. 

Hegel wrote his first major work, the Phenomenolo- 
gy of Mind (3), under the impact of the French Revolu- 
tion, a revolution that started with the promise of "lib- 
erty, equality, fraternity" and ended with the reign of 
terror. In parts of the Phenomenology of Mind such as 
"Absolute Freedom and Terror," the question of the 
insufficiency of the philosophy of the Enlightenment in 
confronting the horrible internal contradictions of the 
French Revolution are clearly expressed. As against 
the prevalent view that reduces Hegel’s philosophy and 
dialectics to the concepts of "thesis, antithesis, synthe- 
sis," these categories are not Hegel’s. Hegel’s dialectic 


presents the category of negativity as the continuous 
development of the idea of freedom. This negativity is 
derived from the concept of transcendence in which one 
logical category negates the previous one but compre- 
hends its content and elevates it to a higher stage. In 
his "Critique of the Hegelian Dialectic," Marx called 
Hegel’s dialectic of negativity the "moving and creative 
principle," despite his intense critique of Hegel’s Phi- 
losophy of Right and Hegel’s reconcilation with the 
Prussian state. Marx wrote: 

"Hegel comprehends the self-production of the 
human being as a process, regards objectification as 
contraposition, as extemalization and as the transcen- 
dence of this extemalization ... the true active relation 
of the human being to himself/herself as species 
essence, that is as human essence is possible only 
because the human being actually produces all the 
capacities of his/her species — and this again is only 
possible thanks to the collective activity of human 
beings, is possible only as a result of history." 

Basing herself on this view of Marx, Dunayevskaya 
emphasized the category of "absolute negativity" or 
"second negativity" in her own return to Hegel. In 
Hegel’s philosophy, the first negative merely expresses 
what one is against. But "second negativity" or 
_ "absolute negativity" contains a positive or affirmative 
content and further develops the idea of freedom. As 
against most Marxist and non-Marxist philosophers 
who see in Hegel’s "absolute," an "end of history," "end 
of contradictions," or "escape from reality,” Dunayev- 
skaya claims that the category of absolute negativity is 
a new beginning and contains "a logic by which 
humans make themselves free." In her view, these con- 
cepts are most clearly expressed in the final chapters of 
Hegel’s major works: Absolute Knowledge in the Phe- 
nomenology of Mind (1807), Absolute Idea in the Sci- 
ence of Logic (1812), and Absolute Mind in the Philoso- 
phy of Mind (1830). 

Febmrary 2004 

END NOTES 

1. These translations include the following: The Philosophy of 
Hegel by Stace, translated by Dr. Hamid Enayat; Hegel by 
Jacques D'Hondt, translated by Mohammad Jaafar Puyan- 
deh; Hegel by Peter Singer, translated by Ezzatollah Fulad- 
vand; The Philosophy of Hegel by Leo Rauch, translated by 
Abdul Ali Dastgheib, and Hegel's Thought by Roger 
Garaudy, translated by Bagher Parham. 

2. Except the Preface to Hegel’s Phenomenology of Mind which 
has been translated by Dr. Mahmud Ebadian. 

3. Hegel's writings prior to 1807 are knows as the Early Writ- 
ings of the Jena period. They include System der Sittlichkeit 
1802-1803. 



Black Colombians fight displacement 


Local Colombia solidarity activists sponsored a dis- 
cussion of the struggle of Afro-Colombians at a Chicago 
. public library on Oct. 1 7. We print comments of two of 
the speakers. — Editor 


Carlos Rosero, founder 
Process in Colombia 


of Black Communities 


The situation in Colombia 
touches on human rights. It 
has a lot to do with econom- 
ic and cultural rights also. 

In the Americas, there are 
150 to 180 million people of 
African descent. Colombia is 
number three in the total 
number of people of African 
descent, after Brazil and the 
U.S. 

We have 117 per 1,000 
infant mortalities. We have 
little health care. The aver- 
age life span is 55 compared 
to 75 in the rest of the coun- 
try. Many of these problems 
are due to the history of 
slavery going back to the 
19th century. 

To better define the situa- 
tion, we have five major cities with large Afro-Colom- 
bian populations: Cali, Bogota, Medellin, Barranquilla 
and Cartagena. This is an indication of the movement 
of people from their land, adding onto their historic 
problems. Three million people have been displaced by 
violence in Colombia. Some say that 33% of the three 
million are Afro-Colombians. 

The government says 8.5% of the population is Afro- 
Colombian. Another survey says 18% of the population. 

The issue of displacement is one of the biggest issues 
to face Afro-Colombians since slavery. I know someone 
who calls what is going on Desplaza Dos. The first dis- 
placement was the displacement from Africa. Now it is 
from their lands in Colombia. 

The issue of displacement is part of the strategy of 
the war, to make sure that these areas are to be used 
for something else. To grow African palms, Afro-Colom- 
bians are situated on lands that are both strategically 
and economically important. I believe that the situa- 
tion of the Afro-Colombians constitutes the worst situ- 
ation of the African diaspora. 

Land, participation and identity. These rights are an 



Afro-Colombian family in refugee camp in Antio- 
quia among the many indigenous peoples who 
make up a nigh percentage of displaced people of 
Colombia. 


important element of the situation in Colombia. The 
main issue is this issue of land and natural resources. 

Zulia Mena, the first Afro-Colombian activist elect- 
ed to Colombia’s congress 

This is a struggle of those who struggle for justice all 
over the world. In the peri- 
od between the first dis- 
placement and now, those 
in power have not been 
able to end the Black com- 
munity. We have a strong 
sense of consciousness. We 
are between 150 and 180 
million in the Americas. 

Being Black in Colombia 
is a political thing. The offi- 
cial statistics underepre- 
sent us. We know we are 11 
million strong. Statistics 
are political. We need to 
come up with strategies to 
count our numbers. 

The port of Cartagena is 
beautiful, but it was built 
with the sweat and blood of 
African people. The aboli- 
tion of slavery took place 
150 years ago, in 1852. Thirty four years later the con- 
stitution was written. It was written as if Colombia 
was a homogenous country, but we are a mixed country. 
Only a small number of families consider themselves 
white. They have all the power at their command. 

The areas of the Blacks and the indigenous are the 
areas of the highest biodiversity. These are the regions 
richest in resources, but poorest in terms of basic 
needs. Large interests, both national and internation- 
al, want the land with no one on it. 

The policies of the U.S. toward Colombia and Latin 
America are wrong. They come out of the Cold War. 
Plan Colombia originally existed to eradicate coca 
crops in Putumayo. Now it has been redirected towards 
security. 

The drug trafficking is managed by a very small 
number of people. President Uribe is taking apart 
democratic elements of our constitution. Bogota, 
Medellin and Cali are in the hands of people of con- 
science. 
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Bush 'mandate' promises economic and social crises 


LEAD 


Continued from page 1 

precarious nature of Bush’s victory and the objective 
obstacles that will face him in his second term. It is no 
accident that the go-ahead for unleashing the bloody 
attack on Falluja came only a few days after the elec- 
tion. Despite Bush’s effort during the campaign to 
paint a rosy picture of the occupation of Iraq, he and 
his advisors know that a growing number of Americans 
oppose the war in Iraq and want to see an end to the 
occupation. They knew that launching the attack on 
Falluja prior to the election would stoke anti-war sen- 
timent throughout the country and doom his chances 
for re-election. 

Simply put, the occupation of Iraq is causing the U.S. 
to sink into a quagmire in foreign affairs on a level not 

seen since 
the Vietnam 
War. This 
has created 

’ , • so much 

fear even in ruling class circles as to where four more 
years of Bushism might lead us that a number of 
rightwing ideologues like Frances Fukiyama refused to 
endorse Bush. 

No amount of rhetoric about "political mandates" 
can alter the fact that the occupation of Iraq presents 
U.S. imperialism with an objective crisis that will 
haunt Bush throughout his second term. 

POLITICS OF 'MORAL CERTAINTY' 

None of this, however, can hide the fact that the man 
who is so passionately and justifiably detested by mil- 
lions got as many votes as he did. What is needed at 
this point is not just to acknowledge the painful defeat 
the forces of revolt suffered Nov. 2 but to figure out how 
the major questions the electorate faced — such as the 
war in Iraq, the crisis in health care, and jobs — could 
get trumped by something called "moral values." Mass- 
es of people are asking how can anyone associate 
"moral values" with someone responsible for 100,000 
Iraqi deaths which his administration dares to call 
"collateral damage”? How can anyone believe their 
security against terrorism is assured by the man who 
has become the best recruiter for Osama Bin Laden? 

What is now clear is that, ever since the Christian 
Coalition was ushered into the White House after 
Bush’s 2000 victory, it has not been that they have been 
leading him, but it is he who has been leading them. It 
has required considerable skill on his part to use the 
Christian Coalition to promote his agenda while not 
appearing to be so totally in their pocket as to alienate 
"moderate" voters. Most of all it took great skill in play- 
ing the "faith card" to convince so many that he was 
the man of "certainty" who left no ambiguity about 
where he stood on all matters of importance. It was 
that image of both faith and certainty that appealed to 
many who thereby embraced Bush as not a "regular 
politician." 

This "certainty" was recently explained by one of 
Bush’s senior advisers in response to a journalist’s 
question about whether they saw reality the same way 
as the rest of the world: "We’re an empire now," he was 
informed, "and when we act, we create our own reali- 
ty.... We’re history’s actors, and you, all of you, will be 
left to just study what we do" (Ron Suskind, "Without 
a Doubt," The New York Times Magazine, Oct. 17, 
2004). It is a chilling reflection of Bush’s Bonapartist 
mindset and agenda of "might makes right." 

Such expressions show that the rhetoric of "faith" 
and "moral values" is being used to cover over the bar- 
barism of this society. The Right, however, is not the 
only factor to blame for this. Kerry and the Democrats 
also deserve part of the blame, for they did a far poor- 
er job articulating a positive alternative to conditions 
of everyday life in this country than did the Republi- 
cans in mobilizing their conservative Christian funda- 
mentalist base. If Bush and the Republicans under- 
stand anything, it’s that people want to think that their 
lives have meaning. Many people are not satisfied with 
hearing "pragmatic" answers to political questions. 
When those opposed to Bush fail to show how a change 
in present policies will affect the overall meaning of 
their lives, the door gets left open to the Right to appro- 
priate the language of "meaning" and "morality." 

Raya Dunayevskaya, the founder of Marxist- 
Humanism, addressed a similar problem in the 1980s 
when she said that relying on politics alone cannot 
reverse the retrogression that has dominated this 
country since the election of Ronald Reagan in 1980. 

"The two-fold problematic of our age is,” she wrote in 
1987, "1) What happens after the conquest of power? 2) 
Are there ways for new beginnings when there is so 
much reaction, so many aborted revolutions, such turn- 
ing of the clock backward in the most technologically 
advanced lands?" Answering these questions, she 
insisted, cannot be achieved by relying on politics 
alone. It has instead become necessary to fuse political 
opposition with a philosophy of liberation that express- 
es not just what we are against, but what we are for. 

Not only Kerry and the Democrats, but much of the 
Left which recognizes their shortcomings, has yet to 
rise to this challenge. While many opponents of Bush 
will no doubt respond to Kerry’s defeat by arguing for 
more centrist and pragmatic politics, the real lesson of 
this election is that the Right has learned how to make 
use of the philosophic void that defines so much of con- 
temporary politics. 

While the cracks that have appeared within the rul- 
ing class are important to watch, the forces of revolt 
and what the campaign on "moral values" has meant to 



5,000 marched in San Francisco Nov. 3 to 
protest renewal of Bush's reactionary agenda. 


their development are what demand examining. 

WHERE ARE FORCES OF REVOLT? 

It is first of all clear that in this election Bush man- 
aged to twist "moral values" to mean "keep gays and 
women in their place." Of the 11 states that passed 
propositions to ban gay marriage, nine (all but Michi- 
gan and Oregon) went for Bush. At the same time, it is 
important to remember the huge outpouring of women 

to Washington, 

D.C. in April for the ~ 

March for Women’s 
Lives, where all 
sorts of questions 
concerning truly 
human relations 
came forward and 
showed the coales- 
cence and enor- 
mous diversity of 
the marchers. (See 
"Women make his- 
tory in massive 
rally," News & Let- 
ters, May 2004.) 

That the issue of 
gay marriage was 
nevertheless so 
successfully used 
to propel Bush to a 
victory proves the 
importance of a 
continuing battle 
to project Women’s 
Liberation as a life 
and death question 
and Gay Liberation 
as a matter of both 
human and civil 
rights. 

So successfully 
was the gay mar- 
riage issue played by Bush that he no doubt imagined 
that it would bring many older, more conservative 
Black voters to his reactionary agenda. Yet the 
approach failed. Blacks turned out in record numbers 
and went overwhelmingly for Kerry. The solid 90% of 
the Black vote against Bush reaffirms the long history 
Black masses in this country have consistently played 
as a vanguard for all the forces of revolution. (See 
"African-American vote," p. 1.) 

The labor vote was the most telling in breaking with 
its historical record not only in states like Ohio, which 
eventually went to Bush, but also in those like Min- 
nesota and Wisconsin which Kerry won by the 
slimmest of margins. That one out of every four jobs 
lost in the U.S. during Bush’s tenure was lost in Ohio, 
and he still carried the state, reflects the effect of de- 
industrialization, globalization, and the resulting 
weakening of the U.S. labor movement. Important 
objective changes have occurred in the structure of U.S. 
capitalism that the Republicans have made use of. 

However this does not mean that labor is no longer a 
major factor in U.S. politics. Bush just barely carried 
Ohio. While organized labor is not the force it once was, 
large numbers of workers still came out against Bush. 
Bush’s forces, however, proved better organized than 
Kerry’s, in large part because they proved better at mobi- 
lizing their base than did Kerry, who continued to defend 
free trade and neoliberalism during the campaign. 

That organized labor has lost much of the force it 
once had has made it easy for the media to participate 
in effectively censoring labor’s active opposition to the 
status quo, thus making it seem even weaker than it 
really is. Few know that many of the largest labor orga- 
nizations in the U.S. passed resolutions demanding 
that U.S. troops be brought home from Iraq. Well over 
five million men and women belong to those unions. 

The maps of red and blue staring us in the face as 
the election returns came in showed that Kentucky, 
Tennessee and West Virginia, which used to be consid- 
ered "border states," are increasingly becoming part of 
the electoral map of the South. Whereas Nixon and 
Reagan rose to power by relying on the "southern strat- 
egy" of appealing to racism and a narrow definition of 
"moral values," Bush is trying to spread the politics of 
the southern conservatism ever further northward, as 
a central part of the Republicans’ effort to secure per- 
manent control of U.S. politics. 

YOUTH AND THE LEGACY OF VIETNAM 

Of all the forces of revolt, however, it was the Youth 
who were targeted the most fully in an effort to get 
them registered and to vote. The efforts of everyone 
from Michael Moore to Bruce Springsteen and Eminem 
did increase the youth vote substantially. And they 
went overwhelmingly to Kerry. But while their votes 
increased from the last elections, so did those of almost 
every other segment of the population. 

It might be more fruitful to look at the youth dimen- 
sion as a force of revolt in terms of what it has meant 
historically. That is what makes it important to look at 
the Vietnam War which this year suddenly became the 
other war fought about, as seen in the campaign 
rhetoric against Kerry. The truth is that Kerry’s strug- 
gles against the Vietnam War could have become a way 
to fink up with the concerns of today’s youth if Kerry 
himself had addressed the lessons learned from Viet- 
nam. However, he did not do so. He sought instead to 
position himself as even a firmer supporter of "pre- 


emptive war" than Bush himself. 

Situating today’s drive for war in the context 
of what happened in Vietnam would have made 
it easier to place today’s opposition to Bush in an 
historic framework, by pointing to the very long 
haul it has been to defeat the forces of reaction 
in this country that never give up but take on 
new forms at significant moments. 

It would be hard to imagine until today a president 
more viscerally hated than Richard 
Nixon, against whom the anti-war 
protests kept increasing the more he con- 
tinued the war in Vietnam, even daring to 
invade Cambodia. And yet, as Bush has 
done today, Nixon won a second term in 
1972 with more votes than he had won in 
1968. The truth is that it took both the 
Watergate scandal and the never-ending 
activities of a new generation of revolu- 
tionaries to end the Vietnam war and 
eventually bring Nixon down. (See "Poli- 
tics of Counter-Revolution: Watergate and 
the Year of Europe," News & Letters, 
June-July 1973.) Nixon’s defeat in Water- 
gate, however, did not prevent a renewed 
emergence of the Right. 

What Marxist-Humanism singled out 
as the needed response to Nixonism was 
to recognize that movement activity had 
to be rooted in a philosophy of revolution. 
The inseparability of revolution with a 
philosophy of revolution is the banner 
that the founder of Marxist-Humanism, 
Raya Dunayevskaya, unfurled in 1973 
with her book Philosophy and Revolution: 
from Hegel to Sartre and from Marx to 
Mao (republished last year). That the ret- 
rogression has deepened since Nixon left 
office — into Reaganism and now into 
Bushism — has only made the working out 
of a unity of philosophy and revolution 
more urgent than ever. 

WHAT LIES AHEAD? 

There is no doubt whatsoever that Bush is gearing 
up to bring his agenda down on our heads. He will be 
helped by the additional seats Republicans have won 
in Congress. With both the Senate and the House of 
Representatives more tightly controlled by the Repub- 
lican Party, it greatly increases the dangers ensuing 
from all three branches of government being in these 
same reactionary hands. 

It is a chilling prospect to know that Bush will soon 
be able to appoint at least one and possibly as many as 
four new justices to the Supreme Court, which will 
jeopardize not only abortion rights but all sorts of 
questions from the environment to the most basic civil 
rights. 

Most threatening is the possibility that those who 
came out to oppose Bush will draw the wrong conclu- 
sion from his election — that is, that the time has come 
to retreat from unfurling a banner of a total uprooting 
of this racist, sexist, class ridden society. Withdrawing 
from the struggle to make real changes in this country 
assumes many forms. The sudden immediate increase 
in applications for immigration to Canada was only one 
such overt expression of that withdrawal. Another 
more likely expression will be the argument that what 
is needed is a more pragmatic or a more centrist poli- 
tics to win next time. 

The well-known playwright Tony Kushner put 
itright when he said it would be "bad news for the Left" 
if we begin paying attention to all the noise that "the 
country has been completely remade into a conserva- 
tive Christian nation." 

The most dangerous expression is that some who 
recognize the futility of choosing between the "lesser 
evil" of different wings of the ruling class will resort to 
the politics of desperation. That is what the Weather 
Underground represented in the 1970s. Today it takes 
a very different form — the assumption that any enemy 
of Bush is our friend. This appears in the failure to rec- 
ognize the twin threats represented by Bush and 
Osama Bin Laden. Thus, too many radicals now excuse 
and identify with the politics of terrorism in the Mid- 
dle East. (See "Resistance or retrogression?" p. 5.) 

As against this kind of withdrawal, we are seeing 
new determination not to retreat. Advice had been cir- 
culated! even before the elections to hit the streets on 
Nov. 3, ho matter who won. A wide number of sponta- 
neous protests did occur. In Chicago, an anti-war 
protest crossed paths with the striking City College 
teachers and together they marched to the center of the 
Loop. In New York the War Resisters League marched 
from Ground Zero to the Stock Exchange to protest the 
war. Other, larger protests are already being organized 
through the internet. 

What will be important is whether the determina- 
tion not to succumb to Bush by continuing the move- 
ments against him will accompany a determination to 
work out a philosophically grounded alternative to this 
system as a whole. That is not a task that we can shift 
onto the shoulders of spontaneous movements. It is a 
task that faces those on the revolutionary Left who are 
serious about reversing the political direction of this 
country. Now is the time to.get down to the hard work 
of articulating a comprehensive alternative to capital- 
ism. There was never a more urgent time for that kind 
of activity of thinking and doing. 
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Conference gives Marxism bad name 


by Joshua Skolnik 

Several hundred participants, mostly college youth, 
attended what was called the Northeast Socialist Con- 
ference on Oct. 23 in New York. It was in fact a region- 
al conference of the International Socialist Organiza- 
tion (ISO), one of the 
largest socialist groups in 
the U.S., followers of Tony 
Cliff. 

In the sessions, the ISO 
speakers put forth mostly bland, abstract and simplis- 
tic concepts of socialism, while other members repeat- 
ing the party line dominated discussion. Yet in private 
conversations, a number of youth showed a lot of inter- 
est in Marx and in theory. Their interest was a welcome 
contrast to our experiences at some recent youth 
activist events here, at which attendees exhibited no 
interest in Marx and opposition to any 
role for theory in revolutionary process. 

At the ISO conference, people who came 
to the N&L literature table wanted to talk 
about political economy and, in particular, 
value theory, issues that go to the heart of 
creating a non-capitalist society. This 
interest was not reflected in the confer- 
ence agenda, however, which served to 
separate theory from activism. 

UNDERCURRENT OF EXPLORING 

While ideas about alternatives to capi- 
talism were not on the agenda of confer- 
ence sessions, two sessions I attended did 
deal with the possibility of socialism. 

They were entitled "Is Revolution Possi- 
ble in the U.S.?" and "Is Human Nature a 
Barrier to Socialism?" Although the former dealt pri- 
marily with the current political conjuncture and the 
difficulties of political organizing and combating ideol- 
ogy in quiescent times, the latter elicited from the audi- 
ence some serious questions concerning problems that 
will no doubt arise in a revolutionary situation. 

One man wondered: if, in a new society, we are to 
develop our potential to the fullest, who will do the nec- 
essary work that no one wants to do? One woman 
responded that we would need to share that unpleas- 
ant work, so that everyone could be given the opportu- 
nity to develop her talents and interests. Another 
woman said that capitalism, rather than being an 
expression of some eternal human nature, denies our 
nature, referring to its regime of forced labor that 
stunts human development. 

Someone else wanted to know if a repressive regime 
would be necessary to ensure that capitalists don’t 
reassert themselves. There was no mention, however, of 
the possibility of a counter-revolution arising from 
within the revolution — which happened throughout the 
20th century — nor was there discussion of the specifici- 
ty of value production and how to abolish it from the 
outset of a new society. 

The hard theoretic labor needed to work out these 
and other questions was nowhere on the ISO’s agenda, 
while it is central to News and Letters Committees’ 
"Perspectives": "To leave ideas to the realm of ‘theory’ 
and organization to that of ‘practice’ robs us of the abil- 
ity to comprehensively respond to the question of 
whether there is an alternative to capitalism and what 


has called itself ‘socialism’" (see July N&L). 

THEORY AND PRACTICE DIVORCED 

The conference revealed just how deeply-held is this 
assumption that theory and practice dwell in separate 
realms, an idea that permeates the Left as well as 
bourgeois society. That is, the realms of ideas and 
actions do not overlap, let alone influence each other. 
The political practice of the ISO appears totally 
divorced from the development of ideas needed for 
today’s mass movements to progress. Thus, their dis- 
cussions of politics remained at best flat and uninspir- 
ing. 

The ISO’s worst political position, due to the dire sit- 
uation Iraqis face today, besieged both by the occupa- 
tion and the violence it provokes, is its uncritical sup- 
ort for an undifferentiated 
Iraqi "resis- 
tance," which 
was a topic in a 
number of ses- 
sions. It is 
imperative that 
we make con- 
crete our deter- 
mination to 
support the 
forces of revolu- 
tion on the 
ground in Iraq, 
not some 
abstract "right 
of resistance" — 
the ISO’s cover 
for its uncriti- 
cal support for those fighting the U.S. militarily, irre- 
spective of the concrete struggles of workers and 
women against the religious forces who largely make 
up this resistance. Such positions leave the American 
anti-war movement in a state of disarray, isolated from 
people-to-people international solidarity, and without 
any idea of what it is for. 

There was no sense that the dialogue created 
between struggles that comes from building interna- 
tional solidarity with liberatory movements in places 
like Iraq is necessary if all our respective struggles for 
an alternative to the existing order are to be victorious. 
Such abstract conceptions, which pervade most of their 
political positions, betray an attitude of indifference to 
the concrete problems of revolution, including the ques- 
tion of what happens" after the revolution. 

Toward building the American movement, the ISO 
displays an attitude of organizing as usual, only more 
of it. Typical of this conventional left wisdom was the 
keynote speaker, historian Howard Zinn, who, when 
asked what we should do, told the audience to keep on 
doing what they’ve been doing, and eventually things 
will go our way. 

It should be clear by now that past efforts have 
shown themselves unable to overcome the obstacles our 
movements continuously confront; that we need a fun- 
damental rethinking of our ideas and practices. A solu- 
tion needs to be worked out organizationally but not 
without recognizing the integrality of dialectical phi- 
losophy for the resolution of these recurring problems 
in theory and practice. 


YOUTH 



Ecofeminist embodies Kenya's many straggles 


DETROIT — Dr. Wangari Maathai, founder of Kenya’s 
Green Belt Movement which involves thousands of 
women reforesting their country, added a number of 
new "firsts" to the many achievements of her 64 years 
when she was. awarded the 2004 Nobel Peace Prize. 

Not only is Dr. Maathai the first woman in Africa to 
win the prize; she is the first recipient whose work 
directly addresses the environment and environmental 
justice. After decades of persecution by the dictatorial 
Daniel Arap Moi regime, Dr. Maathai was elected to 
parliament in 2002 by 98% of the vote and was subse- 
quently appointed Assistant Minister for the Environ- 
ment, Natural Resources and Wildlife. 

For the first time the Nobel committee, citing Dr. 
Maathai as "an example and a source of inspiration for 
everyone in Africa fighting for sustainable develop- 
ment, democracy and peace,” acknowledged that it had 
"expanded the term peace to encompass environmental 
questions... peace on earth depends on our ability to 
secure our living environment." Professor Ole Danbolt 
Mjoes, for the committee, said "Maathai stands at the 
front of the fight to promote ecologically viable social, 
economic and cultural development in Kenya and 
Africa... she has taken a holistic approach to sustain- 
able development and embraces... women’s rights in 
particular." 

ECO-SOCIAL STRUGGLES 

Dr. Maathai has fiercely defended women and poor 
people against the abuses of government and corporate 
interests, as when in 1996, she spoke out against an 
international agricultural research organization which 
blamed poor farmers in the Third World for deforesta- 
tion: "It is very common for people making such con- 
clusions to blame poor people. Poor people are the vic- 
tims, not the cause. In Kenya at the moment, we are 
fighting to protect the remaining very few indigenous 
forests from some of the richest people in the country." 


In 1999 she was among the Green Belt members beat- 
en and arrested by the Moi administration when they 
successfully protested the clearing of a forest near 
Nairobi for a luxury housing development. 

She founded the Green Belt Movement in 1976 to 
enable poor women to plant trees on their farms and on 
school and church compounds. Almost 30 million trees 
later, the organization, comprised mostly of women, 
combats the effects of deforestation while producing 
sustainable wood for cooking fires. Most recently (Octo- 
ber 9) Dr. Maathai urged U.S. voters to make a choice 
against the war in Iraq and in favor of the Kyoto Pro- 
tocol on climate change. 

KENYAN WOMEN IN REVOLT 

Remarkable as her achievement is,- Dr. Maathai 
comes from a rich tradition of Kenyan women fighting 
for freedom. Their struggles have been chronicled by 
News and Letters Committees since our beginning. The 
book People of Kenya Speak for Themselves (1955) by 
Mbiyu Koinange describes Njeri, an illiterate woman 
who organized hundreds of women to save pennies 
until they could build a dormitory for the girls at the 
Kenya Teachers’ College. She later organized the 
African Women’s League, numbering 10,000 members, 
and by 1955 was imprisoned with 9,000 other Kenyan 
women. 

More recently, Charity Ngilu was defeated by the 
corrupt incumbent president of Kenya, Daniel arap 
Moi in her 1998 bid to become the first woman presi- 
dent in sub-Saharan Africa. Ngilu had been urged to 
run by working women in her neighborhood because of 
her battles for clean water and clinics for the poor. (See 
News & Letters, January-February 1998.) 

Their struggle continues with Wangari Maathai’s 
achievements today. 

—Susan Van G elder 


View of 'FSM' at 40 

Arrested many years ago in the Free Speech Move- 
ment in Berkeley, I returned to this University of Cali- 
fornia campus for the 40th anniversary of the event. 
The weeklong celebration of the "FSM" featured a rally 
that attracted 3,000 students; 10 workshops; '60s films; 
two poetry readings; a night of folk song; journalist 
Seymour Hersh talking about Abu Ghraib prison and 
Iraq, and a rock concert. 

The Oct. 7 panel "Berkeley and the Black Freedom 
Struggle: Then and Now" explored the 50-year history 
of civil rights activism. Taman Moncour (Traci Seams), 
a leader of the Bay Area sit-ins in 1963; Mike Miller, 
the Bay Area organizer for Students for a Non-Violent 
Coordinating Committee (SNCC) during the 1960s; 
Hardy Frye, a SNCC organizer in Sacramento, Cal. and 
Mississippi from 1964-1967, and Cassie Lopez, ah 
organizer for jobs, education and housing in Detroit — 
all shared histories of the '60s civil rights struggles. 

Frye told how he learned to make coalitions between 
civil rights groups and farm workers; to change 
Mississippi and Alabama politics as well as to chal- 
lenge the national Democratic Party, and to bring these 
ideas to the rest of the county. 

STRUGGLE CONTINUES 

The last speaker, Josie Heinman, is a senior at UC 
Berkeley and activist with the Coalition to Defend 
Affirmative Action, Integration and Immigrant Rights. 
In a powerful speech she told how the coalition helped 
organize 50,000 students to go to Washington, D.C. on 
April 1, 2004 to demonstrate for affirmative action at 
the Supreme Court. Concerned that too few students of 
color are enrolling in UC Berkeley, the coalition is try- 
ing to restore affirmative action there. 

That evening’s panel, "Focus on the FSM: Its Gene- 
sis, Meanings and Consequences," had six political 
activists from the late 1950s and 1960s. Ken Cloke, for- 
mer chairman of SLATE, a leading dissident student 
group of the early 1960s, said he was afraid he would 
never get a job if he signed a petition, but he, like all 
the others, overcame this fear. Jo Freeman, a leader of 
the Young Democrats in the 1960s at Berkeley, argued 
that although the FSM clearly came out of the civil 
rights movements, its main accomplishment was help- 
ing to end McCarthyism and redbaiting. 

For author Greil Marcus, "the FSM was a great con- 
versation," while Michael Rossman, a mainstay of the 
FSM for 40 years, said, "I learned the difference 
between a ‘mob’ and a ‘public.’ We were called a ‘mob’ 
but we really were the first democracy that we had 
ever experienced." Rossman added that UC Berkeley 
President Clark Kerr, who saw himself as a liberal 
fighting for civil rights, redbaited the FSM in the news- 
papers though he knew it wasn’t true. Kerr’s red-bait- 
ing gave ammunition to such right-wing politicians as 
Ronald Reagan who, when elected governor in 1966, 
fired Kerr for being too soft on the student radicals. 

SQUAD CAR APPROPRIATED 

At the noon rally on Oct. 8, 3,000, mostly students, 
sat around a police car on Sproul Plaza. They were 
reenacting the 1964 student capture of a Berkeley 
police car containing civil rights activist Jack Weinberg 
who had been arrested For sitting at an allegedly illegal 
political table near Sather Gate. Three months later 
the UC Berkeley faculty voted eight to one that all we 
had asked for around the police car should be given as 
our constitutional rights. 

In 2004 speakers spoke from a wooden stage over 
the police car. The current student body president, 
Misha Leybovich, said, "Seeing the strength of the '60s 
gives me hope and confidence for my generation. It’s a 
fallacy that we’re no longer passionate. It’s a fallacy 
that we’re no longer active." He apologized that the 
Daily Cal (the student newspaper), the administration, 
and the student goverment (the ASUC), were all 
against the FSM in 1964, but was happy that all three 
groups supported the FSM in 2004. 

As if to underscore his point, Leybovich introduced 
UC Berkeley’s new Chancellor Birgeneau who said 
that while doing civil rights work in South Carolina in 
1965, he received his political education from two FSM 
leaders. 

Rosha Jones and Hiraa Khan, two students from 
campus Berkeley ACLU, were concerned about govern- 
ment attacks on civil liberties. They said that the stu- 
dents had gotten the student government to pass a res- 
olution condemning the USA PATRIOT Act. This next 
year students will focus on ending racial profiling, 
defeating the USA PATRIOT Act, and restoring affir- 
mative action. 

— Julia stein 
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Palestine and Israel at a turning point? 


by Kevin A. Barry 


The battle over the future of Palestine and Israel is 
so central to our crisis-ridden world that, even in Octo- 
ber, it seemed to unfold with hardly a glance at the U.S. 
election. 

The first big event was a move by Israel’s Ariel 
Sharon, who pushed a plan to evacuate the Jewish set- 
tlements in the Gaza Strip through the Knesset, divid- 
ing his Likud Bloc and developing a tacit alliance with 
the Labor Party. To be sure, Sharon did so not because 
he has transformed himself from war criminal to peace 
dove, but because of realities on the ground, including 
demography. He wants to give up internal (but not 
external) control of Gaza, the , better to hold onto 
Jerusalem and large chunks of the West Bank, which 
he is walling off. 

Sharon is laboring under the grand illusion that he 
can impose peace by cutting off both Gaza and the 
Palestinian areas of the West Bank from Israel. He 
really believes — and so do most Israelis — that this can 
contain the Intifada that since 2000 has claimed 3,000 
Palestinian and 1,000 Israeli lives. 

The sudden deterioration of Yasir Arafat’s health 
arid his possible impending death is a truly historic 
event. The Israeli leadership believes that without 
Arafat a more compliant Palestinian leadership might 
emerge that would negotiate on Israel’s terms, or that 
a weakened and divided one would be unable to chal- 
lenge Israel either on the ground or in the battle for 

Massacre by military 
in southern Thailand 

The Thai military, on Oct. 25, confronted 2,000 
Islamist demonstrators in predominantly Muslim 
southern Thailand, a region that feels oppressed by the 
Buddhist majority. Soldiers shot six demonstrators to 
death and then arrested 1,300, who were packed onto 
trucks for a five-hour ride in the hot sun to a military 
barracks. By the time they arrived, 78 more people had 
died of asphyxiation. Prime Minister Thaksin Shi- 
nawatra praised the military and excused their bar- 
baric indifference to human life by claiming that the 
dead had been "made weak from [Ramadan) fasting. 
Nobody hurt them." 

Shocked by the fact that Hambali, the alleged head 
of A1 Qaeda in Southeast Asia, was found and arrested 
in Thailand last year, the government has carried out 
a brutal crackdown in the South. Last April, soldiers 
shot and killed 113 lightly armed young Islamists, who 
attacked police stations in an amateurish uprising 
about which the authorities had obviously been 
informed in advance. Such actions, like the U.S. "war 
on terror," are sure to swell the ranks of these funda- 
mentalist fanatics by furnishing them with yet anoth- 
er example of the victimization of Muslims. 
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international public opinion. 

This is an even greater illusion. The growth of Pales- 
tinian nationalism, under Arafat’s leadership, and the 
support it has developed among the world’s more than 
one billion Muslims is one of the central political facts 
of our era. It is a fact that has played no small role in 
the failure of the U.S. occupation of Iraq. Sooner or 
later, the Israeli leadership will be forced to recognize 
this fact, no matter how much U.S. backing it receives. 

To be sure, some hard infighting is likely within 
Palestinian society should Arafat die. Hamas and 
other fundamentalist groups seem content to bide 

German wildcat strike 


The capitalist offensive against European labor con- 
tinues, centered in the powerful German economy 



More than 20,000 people demonstrated in Ruessel- 
heim against job cuts. 

where unemployment stands at nearly 11%. In Octo- 
ber, General Motors announced plans to lay off 12,000 
workers across Europe, most of them in Germany. It 
threatened to move the work to Poland, where 
autoworkers receive only $7,000 per year. 

In response, 6,400 enraged workers at the GM-Opel 
plant in Bochum staged a rare six-day wildcat strike. 
On Oct. 19, up to 100,000 workers took to the streets 
across Europe against GM. Nonetheless, GM seems 
still to have the upper hand, due in part to the assis- 
tance it received from the IG Metall union bureau- 
crats, who pressured the Bochum strikers to return to 
work. 

Volkswagen CEO Peter Hartz has also launched an 
anti-labor offensive, threatening 30,000 layoffs unless 
workers agreed to massive give-backs. This led to 
demonstrations and a large warning strike on Nov. 1. 
VW is winning this fight too, not least because Hartz is 
close to Social Democratic Prime Minister Gerhard 
Schroeder, who shares his view about greater "compet- 
itiveness." 


their time rather than make a bid for power anytime 
soon. However, several politicians that have served 
under Arafat are sure to vie for power. In the wings lie 
non -fundamentalist Intifada leaders like the immense- 
ly popular Marwan Barghouti, today in an Israeli 
prison. 

All of these people will have to contend with a gen- 
eration of young Palestinians to whom the suicide 
bombers are heroes worthy of emulation. Over time, if 
the Israelis continue to block a just settlement that 
would allow the creation of a viable Palestinian state, 
and if the Palestinian leadership refuses to give up the 
so-called "right of return" to Israel proper, blocking a 
just settlement from its own side, then the fundamen- 
talists are sure to grow stronger. That is the legacy of 
both Arafat and Sharon, as well as their colleagues. 

Afghanistan election 

Afghanistan’s October elections were hardly the 
democratic success touted by Washington and its pro- 
pagandist^ Support for Hamid Karzai, elected presi- 
dent with 55% of the vote, was cdncentrated among his 
fellow ethnic Pashtuns of the south. Karzai received 
few votes among northern ethnic groups like the 
Tajiks, the Hazaras, or the Uzbeks. Nor was the 
turnout as high as expected, especially among women. 
Moreover, power at the local level remains in the 
hands of gangsterish warlords, most of them only mar- 
ginally less reactionary than the Taliban. 

As the Revolutionary Association of the Women of 
Afghanistan (RAWA) stated before the election: "Peo- 
ple are left with no other option but to choose between 
Karzai and the criminals. This is because the democ- 
ratic movement is weak." Newspapers are forced by 
warlord threats to engage in self-censorship. To this 
day, feminist, secular and leftist groups cannot orga- 
nize openly, due to similar threats. Nonetheless, their 
struggle continues, today a bit more openly than under 
Taliban rule. 

Uruguay vote 

The leftist coalition, Frente Amplio, won the presi- 
dential election in Uruguay on Oct. 31, the first time 
that a party other than the two traditional ruling par- 
ties has come to power. Tabare Vasquez, an oncologist 
and former mayor of the capital, Montevideo, will 
become president. 

Uruguay's people have suffered greatly since the 
Argentine crisis began in 1999, a country which, along 
with Brazil, it is tightly tied to economically. There has 
been a massive migration of the country’s youth in the 
past several years, and unemployment has reached 
20% since a crippling recession in 2002. The country, 
once referred to as the "Switzerland of the Americas," 
now has the highest rate of suicide in Latin America. 

Though Uruguay is a tiny country of 3.4 million peo- 
ple, with about half the population in the capital, par- 
allels have been drawn between this contest and Lula's 
victory in Brazil. The Frente, founded in 1971, has 
abandoned many of its original bedrock demands such 
as nonpayment of the foreign debt, and Vasquez 
appears: to be following to the letter Lula's example of 
not alienating the IMF and other international lenders. 

The victory is being applauded by many leftists 
throughout Latin America as a positive step away from 
unquestioned adherence to neo-liberal restructuring. 
However others in the region, also within the Left, 
point to the fact that a significant sector of the bour- 
geoisie j[n Uruguay is welcoming the Frente's attempt 
to "administer the crisis" that it itself cannot seem to 
contain. 

—Mitch Weerth 


===== NEWS AND LETTERS COMMITTEES === 

Who We Are And What We Stand For 


News and Letters Committees is an 
organization of Marxist-Humanists 
that since its birth has stood for the 
abolition of capitalism, both in its pri- 
vate property form as in the U.S., and 
its state property form, as it has his- 
torically appeared in state-capitalist 
regimes calling themselves Communist 
as in Russia and China. We stand for 
the development of new human rela- 
tions, what Marx first called a new 
Humanism. 

News & Letters was founded in 
1955, the year of the Detroit wildcat 
strikes against Automation and the 
Montgomery Bus Boycott against seg- 
regation — activities which signaled a 
new movement from practice that was 
itself a form of theory. News & Let- 
ters was created so that the voices of 
revolt from below could be heard 
unseparated from the articulation of a 
philosophy of liberation. 

Raya Dunayevskaya (1910-1987), 
founder of the body of ideas of Marxist- 
Humanism, became Chairwoman of the 


National Editorial Board and National 
Chairwoman of the Committees from 
its founding to 1987. Charles Denby 
(1907-83), a Black production worker, 
author of Indignant Heart: A Black 
Worker’s Journal, became editor of 
the paper from 1955 to 1983. 
Dunayevskaya’s works, Marxism and 
Freedom, from 1776 until Today 
(1958), Philosophy and Revolution: 
From Hegel to Sartre and from 
Marx to Mao (1973), and Rosa Lux- 
emburg, Women’s Liberation, and 
Marx’s Philosophy of Revolution 
( 1982) spell out the philosophic ground 
of Marx’s Humanism internationally as 
American Civilization on Trial con- 
cretizes it on the American scene and 
shows the two-way road between the 
U.S. and Africa. 

This body of ideas challenges all 
those desiring freedom to transcend the 
limitations of post-Marx Marxism, 
beginning with Engels. In light of the 
crises of our nuclearly armed world, it 
becomes imperative not only to reject 


what is, but to reveal and further 
develop the revolutionary Humanist 
future inherent in the present. The 
new visions of the future which 
Dunayevskaya left us in her work from 
the 1940s to the 1980s are rooted in her 
discovery of Marx’s Marxism in its orig- 
inal form as a new Humanism and in' 
her re-creatiort of that philosophy for 
our age as Marxist-Humanism. This is 
recorded in the documents on microfilm 
and open to all under the title The 
Raya Dunayevskaya Collection— 
Marxist-Humanism: A Half-Century 
of Its World Development. 

Dunayevskaya’s philosophic compre- 
hension of her creation and develop- 
ment of Marxist-Humanism, especially 
as expressed in her 1980s writings, 
presents the vantage point for re-creat- 
ing her ideas anew. Seeking to grasp 
that vantage point for ourselves and 
make it available to all who struggle 
for freedom, we have published 
Dunayevskaya’s original 1953 philo- 
sophic breakthrough and her final 1987 


Presentation on the Dialectics of Orga- 
nization and Philosophy in The Philo- 
sophic Moment of Marxist-Human- 
ism (1989), and donated new supple- 
mentary volumes to The Raya 
Dunayevskaya Collection. News and 
Letters Committees aims at developing 
and concretizing this body of ideas for 
our time. 

In opposing this capitalistic, racist, 
sexist, heterosexist, class-ridden soci- 
ety, we have organized ourselves into a 
committee form of organization rather 
than any elitist party “to lead.” We par- 
ticipate in all class and freedom strug- 
gles, nationally and internationally. As 
our Constitution states: “It is our 
aim... to promote the firmest unity 
among workers, Blacks and other 
minorities, women, youth and those 
intellectuals who have broken with the 
ruling bureaucracy of both capital and 
labor.” We do not separate mass activi- 
ties from the activity of thinking. Send 
for a copy of the Constitution of News 
and Letters Committees. 




